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SEBAGO. 

i • •. 

▲ PASSAGE OF HISTORY: ORIGINALLY PREPARED FOR, ThE; M ,\I NL, hISTORICAU fcCClKTY. 

In 17—Falmouth was nothing more’than a small s*t*leine,nt. ; Not 
half the little peninsula on which are no'w huddled nearly TifteeN'thou¬ 
sand inhabitants, was then cleared land. What are at present the most 
populous parts of the city of Portland, were then covered with native 
forests, or lying in common pasture. The entire settlement did hot 
contain one hundred dwelling houses, and the whole trading interest 
of the place was confined to three little shops, situated on the east side 
of King-street. 

In the year of which we were just speaking, one evening in the 
month of June, a light might be seen streaming from the windows of 
one of these shops, at an hour which, though not very late in fact, was 
yet far beyond the time when, in those sober and regular days, the 
staid children of the Puritans throughout New' England used to be in 
their beds. The interior of the shop, whose floor, encumbered as it 
was with fish, produce, wooden ware, and various other articles of 
merchandize, afforded narrow room for an assemblage, was crowded 
full of men and women. For the most part, it was a very silent assem¬ 
bly. There was no noise or conversation. To be sure, you might 
now and then hear a whisper, * Take your hat off,’ or the outbreak of 

an angry ‘ D-n it all, get off of my toe!’—but all would soon be 

hushed again. 

Every eye was directed towards two figures seated on a bench in 
the middle of the shop. They were playing chequers, and completely 
absorbed in the game. It would be a very grotesque imagination, 
which could bring into contrast two figures more unlike each other 
than these players. One was a young man, somew hat under the com¬ 
mon size, and of extraordinary beauty. His dress was of the highest 
fashion. Uiyler a long coat of fine scarlet broadcloth, he wore a vest 
richly embroidered with gold and silk of various colors. It w'as quite 
open at the bosom, to display a profusion of ruffles, white as the driven 
, snow r . Around his neck was a loose stock, or folded band of white 
linen, which w r as fastened in front by a broad gold broach, embel¬ 
lished with blazing gems. His breeches w'ere scarlet, and buckles of 
massive silver glistened at his knees and on bis shoes. He wore on 
his head a cap of black velvet, wfflose tassels hung down to his shoul¬ 
der, and mingled with curls of raven hair, whose hue and glossiness 
surpassed those of the silken threads. Take him all in all, dress, pro¬ 
portions, countenance, and air, he was just such a youth as ladies love 
to look upon, and limners delight to paint. 
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Immediately opposite, sat his antagonist. He was a tall, statue-like 
figure. The fixed and copper-colored lineaments of his broad face,— 
black eyes, like two sparks of fire,—coarse, black hair, that was parted 
on his forehead, and hung about his muscular neck in lank, thready 
ropes,—declared him a native of the forest. The only covering for his 
body was a single blanket, with holes at each side, through which 
issued his long arms, brown and sinewy. A common man would have 
shrunk from having the mere weight of one of those arms fall upon 
him.««^rji£ blanket:of >he Ravage was fastened around the waist by a 
broad # beU»*of detf’sii&ib.'^A powder horn and bullet pouch hung on 
onQ sidp, a.tomajiawk.oir the other. The blanket came down no 

loi\t£fc^^/Vgf.the leg was b are > the foot and ancle 
being covered by moccasins, and leggins tied up at the sides. On his 
left arm lay a long rifle, which the Indian hugged close to his body, 
while with his right hand he directed the moves of his men. 

Each player had lost the greater part of his men, and the game 
seemed approaching its crisis. The crowd huddled closer around the 
operators. 

At last the Indian made a move which the white hastened to meet, 
and giving up one of his pieces, took two of his antagonist’s in return. 
Some of the girls broke out into clamorous expressions of joy. A gen¬ 
eral murmur of satisfaction ran through the crowd, that plainly showed 
which of the players had the good will of the lookers on. This ill- 
mannered exultation soon changed, for in two or three moves the sav¬ 
age, following up his complicated manoeuvre, of which his recent sacri¬ 
fice formed a necessary part, swept, at one jump, every man of his 
antagonist from the board. ‘ That was not fair,—a cheat,’—and the 
like, broke from the nearest by standers. 4 It was fair enough,’ said 
the younger player, 1 only I played like a fool,—but another game,— / 
set the men again,—give me another chance,—we’ll not quit thus.’ 

* Ugh!’ ejaculated the savage,—‘ the money.’ The stake-holder handed 
over to the victor a handful of silver, which the latter coolly deposited 
in his bullet pouch, and rose upon his feet. The young man also arose, 
and demanded that the savage should play another game. The whole 
company took sides with him,—and the Indian, with evident reluc¬ 
tance, took a large handful of coins from his pocket, and stood waiting 
for the youth to produce his stakes. The latter found it impossible to 
muster the necessary sum. His previous stake had taken not only the 
last shilling of his own, but had been made up in part from what he 
could borrow of the shop-keeper. He had made a large wager to 
hazard on a final game for recovering all his losses through the eve¬ 
ning. When he found he could not make up the bet, he proposed they 
should wait until he could run to his lodgings and bring the necessary 
funds from his trunk. The savage objected to this. The whole crowd 
declared it was fair; and the Indian was obliged to submit. He took 
his stand by the door, and leaned on his rifle. Two or three men 
leaned their backs against the door, that there should be no escape, while 
the unlucky but persevering player was gone. It was only a few 
minutes before he came back. As his footstep was heard on the door- 
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stone, those stationed on the inside gave way for his entrance. The 
instant he opened the door, before he had got in, the Indian seized it 
with a hand of lightning, dung it wide open, and with one bound 
sprung into the middle of the street. 

In vain did the whole posse join, with noisy uproar, in the pursuit. 
The swiftest runners only caught a glimpse of the tall form of the 
savage, as he plunged into tho thick forest which skirted the settlement 
The chase was soon given up. Several of the .pursuers retired 
quietly to their houses. The greater part returned to the shop to talk 
over the events of the evening. It was agreed on all hands that the 
trick was exactly like an Indian. As they drank the Hollands which 
the unlucky player distributed among them, they vowed 1 it would not 
be healthy for the devilish Indian to show his head again in the settle- 
ment.’ Several talked of pursuing him in the morning and bringing 
back, in his scalp, all the money he had carried off. With such pious 
determinations the group separated at a late hour. Humane resolutions 
and good gin will make a Christian sleep sound. 

Here, we must interrupt, for a moment, the thread of our narrative, 
to make our readers somewhat more acquainted with the two indivi¬ 
duals to whom we have so unceremoniously introduced them. 

The savage was a resident upon one of the islands in that beautiful 
lake which spreads its waters over so large a section of Cumberland 
county, in Maine, whose irregular shores are now yearly frequented 
by crowds of fashionable sportsmen, and whose waves are a thorough- 
fere for the timber of the adventurous raftsman, and boats which bring 
to the seaboard the various products of the country. For more than 
half a century it has borne the name of the savage who, at an early 
period of the settlement in Saco Bay, was discovered to be upon one of 
its islands. For several years previous to the time at which our read¬ 
ers have been introduced to him, he was in the habit of visiting the set¬ 
tlement of Falmouth to barter his skins for powder, lead, and such other 
articles of merchahdize as were suited to his mode of life. He was 
a silent man, even beyond the proverbial taciturnity of his race. It had 
been suspected that he was leagued with the Western Indians, who had 
committed many outrages on the whites in Maine, and at first he was 
ill received at the settlement, and once confined there several days by 
the selectmen. He disclaimed all connection with the western tribes, 
and affected to hold them in great contempt, and was permitted to return 
to the woods. His visits to the settlement continued regularly, three 
or four times every year, up to the period when our narrative com¬ 
mences ; and he came to be regarded as a friendly Indian. Little more 
was known of him than that he was honest in his trade, and passionately 
fond of the few games of chance and skill he had learned from the 
whites at Falmouth. The preceding summer a party of young men, 
who had been out on a hunting excursion, returned with a story that 
they had visited his wigwam, and saw there a beautiful Indian girl, who 
fled at their approach, and eluded all their efforts to detect her. The 
latter part of the story was not much credited, it being the universal 
belief that Sebago was a solitary Indian. 
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The unsuccessful competitor of the savage, in the game, was young 
Henry Pepperel, a member of that family whose name figures conspi¬ 
cuously in our colonial history, and which owned large possessions in 
what now constitutes the States of Maine and New Hampshire. He 
had left, or indeed fled from England in disgrace. He had seduced 
the sister of his friend, and afterwards killed her brother in a duel. The 
victims of his profligacy were too high in rank to permit him to remain 
at home with impunity, and the gay voluptuary became a fugitive from 
justice. Whether the tedium of life in New York and other cities had 
made him anxious for a change, or a curiosity to see the way of living 
on the frontier settlements had attracted him to Falmouth, cannot now 
be known. He had been in the settlement only a few days when he fell 
in with Sebago. He was attracted to the savage by the singular power 
of his form, and the circumstances of mystery attaching to his condition, 
which he had learned from the settlers. The interview had ended in 
the manner we have described. 

If on retiring to his chamber, meditating on the singular adventure 
of the evening, Henry Pepperel felt chagrined at having been beaten 
by a savage in a game where himself was the challenger,—if he felt 
disquieted at the loss of a sum, which, without being large in itself, was 
still greater than his somewhat meagre exchequer could well afford to 
disburse,—these considerations gave him little uneasiness, compared 
with the disappointment of the intention he had formed of following up 
an acquaintance with Sebago. Harry was an ardent fellow in his tem¬ 
perament and exceedingly romantic. To have gained the confidence of 
the proud and solitary Indian hunter, followed him in the chase, shared 
his wigwam, and then, if the tale was true of bis having a daughter, to 
have met such a child of nature in woman’s form, in the bosom of the 
forest, were hopes which had flitted across his mind, and before he 
was aware of the impression they had made, left upon his sanguine feel¬ 
ings a confident expectation that in some way or other they were to be 
realized. 4 And realized they still shall be,’ exclairried he,<—* he shall 
not thus escape me. I will follow him to his wigwam.’ With this 
determination he closed his eyes to pursue in sleep the dreams of his 
waking fancy. Now he was with Sebago in the forest,—the bear yielded 
to their stratagems and force,—he saw all the savage arts of trapping 
and fishing,—anon he reclined in a woodland bower,—the thick 
branches of old primeval forest trees shut out the burning rays of the 
sun,—a fountain whose brink was lined with velvet moss gurgled up 
its chrystal waters at his feet,—rthe bower was carpeted with sweet wild 
flowers,—and in his arms reclined an Indian maid, gentle and timid as 
the fawn that followed her, and lovely as that Eastern queen for whose 
dusky charms a conqueror gave up the world. 

Pepperel was out by light. He spent an hour in inquiring the 
nearest route to the lake. He learned that there was a hunter’s line, 
which had been spotted anew within a few years, and which would carry 
him to the shore nearly opposite to the island of Sebago. One of the 
hunters of the settlement set him on the track, and the sun was hardly 
risen before he was on his way through the woods, following the blazed 
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trees of the hunters* line, with no companion but his dog and gun»—his 
dog, the faithful friend, who had followed his master for many 
a weary mile over the moors of old England, and stood by his side 
in many a wild adventure,—he pressed on his forest path,—the high 
spirits and vigor of youth making up for the want of the woodsman’s 
experience and tact. 

The whole journey was not more than thirteen miles. So little 
accustomed, however, was our traveler to the woods, that the sun was 
sinking behind the western hills as he for the first time caught a glimpse 
of the lake. On reaching the shore, an island of some extent was seen 
stretching its point towards the land, something to the west of where 
he then stood. He pursued, with difficulty, his route along the shore, 
through tangled underwood and mossy sloughs, till, after having gone 
for more than two miles, he came to a higher bank of solid earth, 
and remarked the traces of a trodden pathway, leading down to the 
lake. He turned into it, and on reaching the water’s edge he found at 
the head of the creek, to which the path led, a birch canoe securely 
moored beneath a projecting rock. The discovery convinced him that 
Sebago had not yet returned from his day’s hunt to the island. Draw¬ 
ing the canoe around into another branch of the creek, where the shore 
was less bluff, he seated himself in its prow, in a position that enabled 
him to command at the same time a view of the lake, and the spot from 
which he had taken the canoe: and here he resolved to await the savage’s 
return. Exhausted as he was with fatigue, absorbed too in his adventure, 
which now seemed in such prosperous progress, the beauty of the scene 
aroused him to a lively contemplation of its remarkable features. The 
full moon had now risen, and where the trees threw out their length¬ 
ened shadows on the lake, the leaves struggled through the interstices 
of the branches and foliage, and fell upon the dark waves like silver 
embroidery on a sable mantle. Beyond was the broad expanse of the 
open lake, spread out, tranquil and bright as a surface of polished metal. 
There w T as not so much as a breath of air to disturb its tranquil bosom, 
which mirrored with fidelity every star in the clear firmanent above. 
The deep solitude w*as unbroken by any sound, save that now and then 
might be heard the plunge of the otter, or the splash of some ambitious 
trout, falling back into his native element, from which he had vainly 
sprung to grasp, with an effort shockingly human, at the stars so far 
beyond his reach. With the eye of romantic youth, Henry Pepperel 
gazed upon the scene before him. His heart grew soft in that solitude. 
Memory called to mind his proud ancestral halls, and he contrasted 
their images of luxury and beauty with the savage scene around him. 
1 To-night,’ said he, mentally, ‘ they are merry in my father’s halls. 
There is music and dancing there, fresh flowers and cooling drinks, 
and the dainty fruits of early summer. There are gathered happy 
crowds of the wit, the beauty and high-born of Britain. Some stand 
talking in groups, some recline on couches, and some wander beneath 
the old oaks in the park. What a night is this for the wits of Lon¬ 
don ! The lamps in Vauxhall are brighter than the stars. What sighs 
are not breathed in those overarched and winding walks ! In that gar* 
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den, and on such a night as this, I first drank the poison of those kisses 
which have proved the ruin of us both.’ 

He was startled from this reverie by the impatient motions df his dog, 
who, seated between the legs of his master, was beating the bottom of 
the canoe with his tail and fore paw s, and snuffing in the night air with 
quick and audible inspirations. The sound of a paddle broke upon his 
ear. At the next instant, there glided round the point at the mouth of 
the cove a birch canoe. Not Venus herself, when she rose from the 
foam that dashes round the coral shores of Cytherea, was fairer in form 
than the young navigator of this frail bark. The daughter of the forest 
stood in the undisguised loveliness of nature: the rich proportion of 
each voluptuous limb revealed to view, the long hair falling down her 
shoulders, and streaming like a raven banner to her feet. With skilful 
playfulness she directed her canoe just along the line where the 
shadows of the forest cast their irregular outline upon the surface of the 
moonlit lake. Now she stood revealed in the unobstructed rays of the 
moon, and anon was lost in shadow. At one moment she would lift 
her paddle and listen with an air of earnest solicitude: again, leaning 
forward, seem to pierce with sparkling eyes, the dark glen down which 
her father was wont to come. Enraptured with the romance of the 
scene, our traveler sat fixed in silent and breathless wonder, fearing to 
move, lest the whole should dissolve like a fairy revel, at the approach 
of aught of earthly mould. Seemingly satisfied with her sport between 
the moonshine and shade, she now turned the head of her canoe toward 
the shore, and with a few graceful and long drawn strokes it glided up 
the cove, and passed within a few feet of the place where Pepperel was 
concealed. He sat grasping the collar of his impatient dog. Vaulte, 
grown restless by restraint, set up an angry howl. Not quicker does 
the wild pigeon wheel upon the wing, when the vulture screams across 
its path, than did the forest maid turn the prow of her canoe. Vaulte 
and his master at once precipitated themselves into the lake to prevent 
the escape of the fugitive. They would only have had a ducking for 
their pains, had she not been obliged, in so rapid an evolution, to steady 
her iottleish bark with the paddle which now loitered behind the 
stern. This the sagacious brute seized, destroyed the balance of the 
canoe, and turned its fair mistress into the lake. Here she would 
have effected her escape, with only a human foe to contend with. As 
she sunk, the dog followed her, and though she swam with the artifice 
of a wild fowl, for rods beneath the surface, when she rose near the 
mouth of the cove, the teeth of her persevering pursuer were buried in 
the folds of her hair. Again and again did she dart beneath the surface 
and drag down with her her antagonist. She would rise and break the 
waves into foam with her desperate efforts to get free. Her locks were 
tangled round the teeth of the dog, and her struggles were in vain. 
After some moments, she gave over the contest, and resigned herself to 
her fate. When young Pepperel reached her, it was with difficulty that 
his faithful dog could keep her from sinking. Their united efforts bore 
her to the land. 

A few steps from the shore there was a little nook, where the 
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branches of the forest opened above, as if on purpose to let down the 
moonbeams to revel among the wild flowers and green herbage that 
covered the earth beneath. Hither, after a moment’s delay to recover 
his breath, Henry bore his insensible prize. He wrung the water 
from her hair, and with her cold cheek reclining on his bosom, he 
chafed her temples, and sought to resuscitate her exhausted frame. 
He put his hand upon her heart. With what delight he felt its pul¬ 
sations ! She was still alive. The warmth of animation began to 
return. Her bosom rose and sank in regular inspirations. He lifted 
her drooping head from his breast, and hung upon her lips in many a 
burning kiss. He addressed her in every tone of passion that woman 
loves to hear from the lips of unmarried man. What knew she of his 
flattering rhapsodies ? He forgot that he was talking to an Indian girl. 

While he was thus pressing her to his bosom, and covering her with 
caresses, a forked flame blazed out from behind a neighboring tree. 
Pepperel fell prostrate on the earth,—he heard one piercing shriek,— 
the sharp report of a rifle rung through the forest,—and the Indian girl 
lay writhing at his feet in the agonies of death. Overthrown but 
unwounded by the shot which had missed its aim and spent its force in 
the bosom of the Indian girl, he sprung to his feet. At that instant 
his hunting cap was carried away by a tomahawk which grazed his head, 
and buried itself to the handle in a pine which stood directly behind 
him; while Sebago himself sprung into the circle of moonlight, with a 
whoop that pierced the forest like the shriek of a demon. One moment 
the savage paused, as he saw in his path the writhing, bleeding form of 
his daughter; and in that moment Henry Pepperel drew his hunting 
knife and planted himself in an attitude of defence, to meet the conflict 
which he felt would only end in the death of himself or his foe. 

The savage, though now unarmed, was of such Herculean propor¬ 
tions, that he seemed an overmatch for the young white, notwithstand¬ 
ing the advantage possessed by the latter in his hunting knife. Trained 
to ride, to box, to fence,—schooled in every manly exercise,—there was 
a skill and quickness in the use of his limbs possessed by Pepperel, 
which made him no contemptible antagonist for the most powerful foe. 
With his eye fixed on the savage, and every muscle summoned to its 
guard, he advanced boldly towards the Indian. ‘Sebago,’ said he, 
‘ you have slain your daughter. There lies your child, murdered by 
your hand.’ The only reply of the Indian was a bound at the throat 
of the young Briton, with tne quickness and spite of the mountain cat. 
As he threw out his long arms and grasped at the neck of the white, 
it seemed that he must succeed in throttling his prey. Suddenly, how¬ 
ever, he stepped back,—the blood spouted from his side. Again he 
rallied. In this onset, receiving in his body the knife of his antagonist, 
he succeeded in breaking through his guard, clasped his arms around 
his body, and bore him to the earth. Yet here the combat continued. 
The Briton disentangled his knife from the body of the savage, and 
plunged it to the handle repeatedly in his side. Meanwhile his own 
throat was seized with the death-like grasp of his foe. He felt the 
desperate gripe through his whole frame,—the knife dropped from his 
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hand,—he thought his fate sealed. At this instant another party rushed 
in to share in the conflict, and turn the current of the fight. The dog, 
who, while the combatants kept their feet, contented himself with spring¬ 
ing around them in a circle, and filling the forest with his cries, no 
sooner saw his master borne down by the savage, than the noble brute 
rushed to the rescue. He seized the Indian’s arm in his mouth, and 
actually tore away the grasp from his master’s throat. Then flying at 
the neck of the former, he sunk his long teeth into it, and rolled the 
heavy mass from his master’s body. Breathless, and nearly exhausted, 
the latter arose. Feeble with the loss of blood, the Indian was now 
maintaining an unequal struggle to detach the gripe of the dog. Henry 
recovered his knife. He flung himself upon the Indian, and with 
repeated plunges buried the deadly instrument in his side. The last 
stab reached the heart. Every muscle of the victim relaxed,—there 
was a slight shudder crept over his frame,—a groan escaped,—and he 
lay a prostrate and powerless corse. 

In the solitude of the forest, in the silence of the night, on wild flow¬ 
ers bathed in human gore, between two bleeding corpses, lifting toward 
heaven his reeking hands, Henry Pepperel knelt down in prayer for 
the first time since early childhood. From lips accustomed to utter the 
amorous song,—the wanton jest,—the sparkling repartee, and daring 
oath,—there rose to God the devout accents of thanksgiving and 
praise. 

To wash off the stains of the conflict in the cooling waters of the 
lake, was but the work of a moment. This done, he knelt down by 
the side of the Indian maid, and wondered over that surpassing beauty 
which had just received his passionate caresses. With the paddle and 
tomahawk he scooped a shallow grave, in which he first placed the yet 
bleeding form of Sebago. To the father’s side he bore in his arms the 
corpse of the daughter. As the latter touched the paternal bosom, the 
blood poured forth again, as if in sympathy to mingle itself with the 
kindred current still flowing from her father’s wounds. A slight cov¬ 
ering of earth and leaves was thrown over the bodies, and after a few 
hours, Henry Pepperel was on his way back to the settlement, where 
he arrived on the succeeding evening. 

Thia adventure made him a great hero at Falmouth. He found 
himself with too much reputation for his comfort. People came many 
miles to see him. They would all insist upon hearing the whole story 
from beginning to end, from his own lips. He was so much troubled 
in this way that he soon left the place, saying he should be back again 
in the fall. All the girls of the settlement were amazingly fond of him. 
As month after month rolled by, and he did not come back, some of 
them grew very sad. 

They never saw him again. The truth is, he had been a devil of a 
fellow among the lasses. My grandmother, who, in her day, was a 
great beauty, and something of a flirt, used to say, that Harry Pepperel 
was the handsomest man ever seen in these parts. It is certain he 
was a hero at Falmouth in 17—, and is even now, sometimes, spoken 
of as one of the fathers of the town ! M. 
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A VILLAGE GIRL, IN HER GARDEN. 


* Ho# now f 

Even vn quickly m*y oiw e^icli the pUgu« 7 
M'thinki I f«-l ihosc s»rpt perfpci ion*, 

With nn invisible anil subtle Health 

To creep in at mine eye*.’ S halt peart 


Fairest, where all is boautiful and bright! 

With what a grace she glides among the flowers 
That smile around her, bowing at her touch, 

And sprinkling on her small and careful feet. 

The shining drops of the last shower. Lo ! now, 
The choking and unseemly weeds pulled up, 

How like a fairy trips she through the waits, 
Plucking from every generous bush a flower, 

Beaded and sweet, to form a rich bouquet, 

Or dress her hair, or deck the mantel-piece. 

Now o’er the modest violet she bends, 

And pink, sweet-blushing; and her fair, small fingers 
So gently part the leaves, and seize the stem, 

That not a glistening drop is shaken off. 


Now to the bo were and vine-hung lattice-work, 

Her flowers laid softly on the grass, she glides. 

The cankering worm is soon removed, and web 
Of spider, woven in the silent night. 

And then the amorous vines she gently parts, 

Twined round and round each other; and directs 
The shoots luxuriant in the proper course. 

Emerging from the bower, her flowing tresses, 

Dark as the midnight cloud of murky June, 

Are glittering with a thousand diamond drops, 

Shed by the vines upon them : her fair cheeks, 

Which nave partaken of the generous shower, 

As fresh and soft as rose-leaves seen through dew. 

Oh, that the city belle could see that sight! 

The ever-graceful form, elastic step, 

And health-confessing cheek ; the ruby lip,— 

The lily forehead, where the rose’s tint 
Is struggling for the mastery,—but o’ercome 
By purest white, through the transparent skin 
Shines, barely visible. How beautiful! 

And ah, how rare! It were a blessed thing, 

If sloth of body did not so o’ercome 
The energies of mind. Behold yon rich 
And nobie mansion! 3 T is the city’s pride. 

A nerveless arm has just the shutters swung, 

And fixed the sash; and though the sun is high, 

The languid form that by the window sits, 

Wooing the morning breeze,—which long hath lost 
Its dewy freshness,—with thin, pallid cheek, 

Resting on feverish palm, a moment since 
Press’d the soft bed, in enervating sloth. 

* Put that and that together,’ saith the clown. 

Ay, do so; and the contrast ponder well, 

Ye who know not the hue of morning’s sky. 

Cincinnati, (Ohio,) June , 1935. 'V. D. G, 
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A REMINISCENCE. 

In the month of September, 1814, while an unnatural war between 
two nations, who, for various reasons, ought to have remained bound 
together by the closest ties of amity, raged upon our borders, a British 
and an American officer travelled, in company, that part of Upper Can¬ 
ada which borders upon Lake Ontario. They were both decorated 
with the emblems of their profession and rank; but while their uni¬ 
forms distinguished them as men who had been marshalled under hos¬ 
tile banners, their amicable intercourse and cheerful conversation gave 
them the more agreeable appearance of friends. 

The two persons who were thus thrown together, were distinguished 
by a characteristic difference, which might have been usually remarked 
in the officers of the opposing armies, who came in contact during that 
war. The one was a mere boy, the other a veteran. The English¬ 
man was a middle aged man, who had spent many years in the service 
of his country. He had travelled and fought in different parts of the 
globe. His frame was hardened by exposure on sea and land, and his 
complexion darkened under the influence of various climates. To him 
war was a business, which had employed his life; he was familiar 
with its dangers, and contemplated its vicissitudes with a professional 
coolness. He was, however, an excellent specimen of his class,—one 
who had served with credit, but whose good nature had received no 
tinge of fierceness from his profession, and who was kind, affable, and 
intelligent. The American was a raw soldier, young, and unhacknied 
in the ways of life. He had not embraced war as a profession. Im¬ 
pulse, rather than reflection, had called him to the field. Like most 
of the young soldiers of that day, he had been allured by the pomp and 
circumstance of military parade, by a thirst for distinction, by feelings 
of patriotism, by love of adventure, and, in short, by that variety of 
inducements which crowd the youthful mind, and become so blended 
together, that it is difficult to decide which has the most influence in 
determining the choice. The campaign now in progress had been, thus 
far, one of unusual activity, having embraced the capture of Fort Erie 
from the British, the battles of Chippeway and Bridgewater, a number 
of skirmishes, and many incidents of a stirring character. The hostile 
armies had been constantly in contact, and continually in motion, the 
season had been hot, and the hardships endured on both sides considera¬ 
ble. In the two great battles which had been fought, the American army- 
had achieved brilliant victories. They had been successful in a vari¬ 
ety of lesser contests, but were now hemmed in at Fort Erie by a vastly 
superior force, against whom they were holding out with obstinate 
bravery. The campaign had reached the point of its highest interest. 
The most active operations were in progress,—both parties were con¬ 
fident of success, and bent on victory at every hazard; and the mind of 
our young soldier was teeming with the excitement of these soul-exhii- 
arating scenes. To him war was a glorious game,—it was full of 
novelty and thrilling adventure. Every clay was fraught with inci- 
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dent,—every hour teemed with startling events, or unexpected intelli¬ 
gence,—and the life of the soldier acquired a romantic interest, from 
the freshness and originality of its occurrences, as well as from the 
exhilarating nature of its rapidly changing scenes. 

The American officer had been the bearer of despatches from his 
general to the commander of the British forces; but in consequence of 
a misunderstanding between these chiefs, he had been detained within 
the hostile lines. While these exalted personages were settling a con¬ 
troverted point of etiquette, he remained in custody; but when the 
important matter in dispute was adjusted, he was informed that he was 
at liberty to return to the head quarters of General Brown’s army. 
This, to the unsophisticated mind of a young soldier, seemed to be but 
a simple operation, as a few miles only intervened between the con¬ 
tending armies, whose advanced posts were in contact; and he could 
not conceal his surprise on learning that he must rejoin his compan¬ 
ions in arms by a circuitous route of several hundred miles; a precau¬ 
tion adopted by the British commander from motives of policy, and in 
order that any intelligence that might have been picked up by the 
bearer of the flag, during his detention, should become stale before it 
could reach the American commander in chief. He was obliged, 
however, to submit; and a British officer was appointed to conduct 
him through that part of his prescribed route which lay within his 
majesty’s dominions. The duty of this gentleman was light, and by no 
means" disagreeable, as his charge was on parole, and his own office 
was rather that of a companion than that of a guard. 

Such were the two travelers who now beguiled the passing hours 
with anecdotes of their respective countries, or amused each other with 
details of feats in arms. Men of real courtesy know nothing of those 
repulsive feelings which keep grosser minds asunder, and easily for¬ 
get the local distinctions which create jealousy in vulgar breasts. Our 
soldiers seemed to be as familiarly acquainted as if they had served 
together in the same regiment, and conversed as affably as if the wea¬ 
pons that now hung inoffensively by their sides, had never flashed in 
opposing ranks. Their path led through an unsettled region, differing 
widely from the populous and well cultivated countries to which they 
both had been accustomed, and destitute of those attractive embellish¬ 
ments which delight the traveler when parks, and villages, and highly 
improved fields, are constantly presented to his view. The continuous 
forest fatigued the eye with its monotony, and compelled the travelers 
to resort to their mental resources, except when their course led them 
along the margin of the lake, and brought its beauties into the land¬ 
scape,—its blue waters, its glassy smoothness, its wide surface, and its 
distant shores, dimly discovered in the horizon. The afternoon was far 
advanced when they reached the village of Dundas, a small hamlet 
composed of a few straggling huts. Here they found a tolerably com¬ 
fortable house, dignified with the name, and professing to afford the 
comforts, of a tavern; the latter of which had become quite desirable 
both to man and horse. It need scarcely be added that they deter¬ 
mined to proceed no further that day. 
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To a man who has been spending several months in camp, during 
an active campaign,—sleeping on the ground, and eating in the open 
air,—whose best shelter has been the frail covering of a tent, and whose 
most luxuriant meal has been a hard biscuit, and a piece of meat rudely 
cooked by an awkward man-servant, with the occasional addition of a 
cup of coffee,—an inn of almost any description offers allurements of 
the most inviting character. But it requires all this previous appren¬ 
ticeship, to enable the traveler to appreciate the luxuries of a frontier 
tavern, in time of war. Suppose the spot to be so near the contending 
armies, that the contingency of its becoming the seat of war is by no 
means improbable. The more reputable inhabitants have moved 
away, leaving such only as have little to lose, or can decamp at a 
moment’s warning. The pacific tourist has ceased to travel in this 
dangerous vicinity,-—the quiet man of business has no vocation here. 
The military officers only touch at these dispensatories of a meagre 
hospitality, when passing hastily, upon tours of duty; and those who 
afford them support, are the wretched followers of the army,—the des¬ 
peradoes who infest the purlieus of the camp,—the hyenas who prowl 
along the bloody track of war, to devour the putrid spoils which are 
refused by nobler animals. Here are the spy and the smuggler lurk¬ 
ing in disguise; and here may be seen the petty merchant, who drives 
a miserable trade by exchanging his wares for articles plundered from 
the bodies of the gallant dead. The appearance of the house is suited 
to the character of its customers. Comfortless and dirty,—crowded 
with the vicious, the noisy, and the intoxicated,—with the sickly, the 
wounded, and the squalid,—the traveler shrinks instinctively from its 
threshold, and is only compelled to enter by the strong force of 
necessity. 

The gentlemen, whose adventures we are narrating, were fortunate 
in finding a house which was reputable in comparison with others of 
its class. They were shown into a small but private apartment, where 
the British officer, apologizing for the necessity of a short absence, left 
his companion to his own reflections. The meditations of a way¬ 
faring man at a village inn, among the w T ilds of the frontier, are usually 
comprised within a narrow compass, seldom wandering farther than 
from mine host in the bar to my landlady in the kitchen, and receiv¬ 
ing impulse only from the pressure of appetite and the prospect of food. 
On the present occasion, had the Egyptian pyramids been within pis¬ 
tol shot, our hero would scarcely have directed a glance at them; his 
appetite being ‘more to bread than stone.’ It was this concentration 
of his mental faculties, perhaps, that caused him to observe but slightly 
a horde of Indian warriors and their squaws, w ho scowled upon him 
with malignant ferocity as he entered the village; nor would he now 
have remarked them, had not the promise of an early supper, restored 
his mind to somewhat of its wonted elasticity. It was then, that cast¬ 
ing his eyes through the window by wffiich he sat, he discovered that 
he was in the midst of a large encampment of savages, hideously 
painted, and ‘hell-bent’ on carnage. They were reposing in groups 
upon the ground, or lounging about wuth their accustomed appearance 
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of indolence. But their repose was that of the crouching tiger. Their 
eyes gleamed with a suppressed fire,—their dark looks were full of 
meaning,—their whole demeanor fierce and portentous, announcing 
them to be on the eve of some fell purpose. Their lodges were scat¬ 
tered without order among the forest trees, which stood thickly inter¬ 
spersed among the huts composing the village, and in every direction 
their dark figures were seen moving about, or stretched upon the dried 
leaves. Every warrior grasped his rifle, and wore upon his person 
the fell scalping knife and tomahawk. There was one leaning against 
a tree, with his arms folded, and his blanket drawn round his tall form, 
in the attitude of deep thought,—another grovelled upon the earth, in 
a state of brutal intoxication. One threw the hatchet at a target, utter¬ 
ing the dreadful whoop, as his weapon struck the mark,—while 
another was tearing with his teeth the half raw flesh from a bone 
which he held in his hand. Our young soldier shuddered, as he 
beheld the deep workings of passion portrayed in the strongly marked 
features of these barbarians. He had passed through to the towns of 
other tribes in his travels, and during his brief service, had more than 
once heard the Indian yell mingling in the din of battle,—but he had 
never before seen the individuals of this race in such numbers, or 
closely inspected them while under the excitement of martial feeling; 
and he now looked in vain for that cheerful firmness, that sedate bear¬ 
ing, that generous emulation, which distinguish the civilized warrior. 
He saw only hatred, revenge, and thirst of blood. 

A shuddering sensation crept over him, as he gazed at these san¬ 
guinary miscreants. They were probably even now meditating some 
hostile expedition. Perhaps, before many hours should have elapsed, 
some carelessly guarded out-post would be surprised, and a little band 
of gallant soldiers become the victims of a relentless massacre; or 
some distant hamlet would be wrapped in flames, the wretched inhabi¬ 
tants murdered in their beds, and those savage monsters, reeking in 
blood, would be revelling like so many demons amid the groans of the 
dying, the shrieks of the terrified, and the horrid glare of the confla¬ 
gration ! It might not be many days before he himself should meet 
them in battle,—when the tomahawk should flash over his own head, 
and the savage warrior, in whose bosom the mercy that 

* -droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath,* 

has no place, would be the master of his destiny. 

From these reflections he was awakened by the opening of the 
door of the room in which he sat. Turning his head he beheld 
an Indian warrior of large stature and imposing appearance, who 
advanced to the middle of the apartment and deliberately surveyed him. 
The young American was not in a humor for company, nor did he 
relish the character of his visitor, whose sinister and callous features 
wore an expression that was any thing but attractive. The ferocity of 
the savage was strongly marked upon his visage, blended with 
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the cunning which is always a characteristic trait in the Indian 
deportment. There was also about him an air of libertinism, of 
habitual dissoluteness, that stamped him as a person of loose princi¬ 
ples; and he was evidently at this moment under the influence of intoxi¬ 
cation. His tall figure was clad in the war dress of his tribe; his face, 
neck, and arms were highly painted ; he wore a knife in his belt, and 
carried a tomahawk in his hand. The officer liked not his looks, and 
felt disposed to render the interview as brief as possible; but the Indian, 
having gazed at him for a moment, commenced a conversation. 

* You’re an American officer V 

* Yes.* 

1 Are you a prisoner V 

‘No.’ 

The cold and repulsive manner in which these laconic answers were 
uttered, seemed by no means to please the forest chiefian, who drew 
himself up, and haughtily demanded: 

* Do you know who I am, Sir? I am Captain B-. I am son of 

old Colonel B-. I command all these Indians.’ 

A moment’s reflection convinced the American of the folly of exas¬ 
perating this redoubtable personage. He rose, approached the chief, 
and extended his hand. 

* I have heard of you before, Captain B-. I am happy to see you, 

and proud of your acquaintance.’ 

B-- returned his salutation, and again inquired if he was a pris¬ 

oner. 

* I am not, Sir.’ 

4 1 thought not, from your wearing your sword : but how the devil 
did you get here ?’ 

The officer briefly explained his situation, and the conversation con¬ 
tinued. It is necessary, however, to explain, that on the part of the 
Indian it was seasoned with volleys of oaths, which we do not think it 
proper to repeat. Every member of every sentence contained some 
horrid imprecation. 

4 Ah ! that may be,’ said the chief * 4 1 wondered how you could be 
a prisoner, and be allowed to keep your arms and epaulette. These 
British officers are cunning fellows: they don’t let their prisoners 
carry off plunder that way.’ 

Observing that the officer had again seated himself by the window, 
he added: ‘You had better not sit by that window: them Indians will 
shoot you.’ 

‘ They would certainly not attempt to injure a person whom they 
supposed to be a prisoner,—a man in their power, under the charge of 
a British officer, and in your company.’ 

‘ What do they care for all that! They’ll kill a white man whenever 
they can get a fair chance. They would not hurt you now, if they 
thought I could see them,—but they’d crack away from behind a tree, 
and run, and nobody would know who did it. They are as treacher¬ 
ous as hell.’ 
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The officer removed his seat, and changed the subject; but B- 

interrupted him, and in the same abrupt tone as before, asked: ‘ Do you 
Americans ever give quarter to an Indian?’ 

‘ Certainly,—always,’ was the answer. 

‘Well, you’re an officer,—I don’t like to dispute your word; but 
excuse me, Sir, I don’t believe it.’ 

I assure you that it is so. All civilized nations, all white people, 
make it a rule to spare the prisoner who asks for quarter. It is a law 
which they dare not break.’ 

‘ So you all say,’ replied the Indian, ‘ but I don’t believe it,—and I’ll 
tell you why. When General Hull was going to invade Canada,— 
before Brock took him,—there at Detroit,—he sent out a long talk,—a 
proclamation, he called it, — in which he said that no while man, found 
fighting by the side of an Indian , should receive quarter. Well, Sir, if 
they kill the white man, what will they do with the Indian along side 
of him ? Tell me that V 

* General Hull wished, I suppose, to discourage the employment of 
Indians by the British. He abhorred their mode of warfare, and did 
not wish to be embroiled with the red people. Besides, what General 
Hull did is no rule. His whole course was disapproved by the Ameri¬ 
can people and government.’ 

* That is all very well,—but don’t tell me,—I know General Hull 
made use of that expression,—and I know very well that if white peo¬ 
ple won’t give quarter to each other, its a bad chance for the poor 
Indian to get it.’ 

The officer attempted to argue the matter, and to convince the Indian 
that the American government had always observed the most humane 
policy in the conduct of the war, and that they had only deviated from 
it in a few instances, where the horrid cruelties of their enemies 
forced them into acts of retaliation. The Indian chief replied with a 
vehemence, in which the vindictiveness natural to his race seemed to be 
blended with the excitement of intoxication, and to have overcome the 
reserve and dignity which is usually observable in the deportment of the 
Indian warrior. He frequently interrupted his companion w ith such 
expressions as 4 1 don’t care,’— 4 don’t tell me,’— 4 1 know better.’ 

4 1 have nothing to do with the British,’ said he: 4 they employ me, it 
is true—but I don’t like them—I don’t like any white people—and I 
have determined never to give quarter to an American,—if I do I’ll be 
d-d !’ ^ 

4 Well, but Captain B-, let me put a case. Here are you and I, 

who have now become somewhat acquainted. If we should meet here¬ 
after in battle, we might probably know each other. Suppose I should 
fall into your hands in the woods, should present my sword to you, and 
claim your mercy,—wffiat would you do V 

4 I’ll tell you what I’d do, Sir: I’d have your scalp. I like you very 
well: some of the American’s are rascals,—but I think you’re a tole¬ 
rably clever fellow,—you seem to be a gentleman,—but don’t you cal¬ 
culate upon that, for if ever you were to fell into my hands, I’d have 
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my tomahawk into your head, and your scalp off of your scull in half a 
minute !’ As he said this, he suited the action to the word, gave a whoop, 
and flourished his right hand around the head of the officer, in imitation 
of the act which he would doubtless have taken great satisfaction in per¬ 
forming. ‘ I have sworn to spare none,’ he continued, 4 and I don’t 
mean to be caught in a lie. I was at Buffalo when it was burned. 
We did a great business. We burned the houses, and turned the 
women out in the snow. We killed some of them, some were burnt in 
the houses, and some frozen to death. I pitched one little chap into the 
fire myself.’ Thus he went on, exulting in deeds of blood, ana relating 
various exploits, too horid to be repeated, until the return of the British 
officer, when he retired. 

The fierce and vicious savage, a part of whose conduct we have 
faintly described, was the son of a chief. The father was a man of 
courage and abilities, who succeeded in uniting several tribes under 
his control, and thus obtained a standing which rendered his friend¬ 
ship important to the British government. The son was reared 
among the whites, and received a good English education; but 
returned to the savage life with a mind embittered against the whole 
white race, from whom he declared he had learned nothing, but to 
drink and swear,—accomplishments which, it must be allowed, he had 
attained to a disgusting perfection. He spoke the English language 
well, with scarcely a perceptible touch of foreign accent, and used its 
idiomatic phrases with the fluency of one who knew no other tongue. 
In every other respect he was a savage, aqd a striking example of 
the truth, that where civilization fails to improve the Indian, it 
degrades his character, and engrafts new vices upon his nature. He 
had recently led his warriors against the Americans at Fort Erie, at 
that time besieged by the army of General Drummond, but the sight of 
a few bomb shells which happened to burst in the vicinity of his 
encampment, had satisfied his curiosity, and he had retreated to Dun- 
das, charging his followers with cowardice. The accusation had been 
retorted upon himself, and hence the contemptuous language which he 
applied to his tribe and to the British officers. They were now on the 
eve of another expedition. 

The character and fate of this Indian affords a strong evidence of 
the folly of attempting to civilize the savage, by extending to him the 
advantages of education, while all the temptations to resume his original 
mode of life are left strewed in his path. That the intellect of the 
Indian may be cultivated, there is no question : but of what avail are 
all efforts bestowed upon the culture of his mind, if his savage propen¬ 
sities remain unchanged, and the heart, fatally bent on mischief, is 
allowed to return to its first love. Does any one doubt that the first 
impressions which are made upon the mind are the most lasting? And 
will not the force of early associations induce the young Indian, as 
soon as he shall have escaped from the trammels of the school, to resume 
the blanket and the tomahawk, and to seek with ardor the hunting 
grounds over which his fathers roamed, and the war-path that leads 
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towards the villages of the enemies of his nation, where the warriors of 
his tribe have suffered torture, and the scalps of his own relatives hang 
suspended in the wigwam. 

Nor is this all. Man, when not surrounded by the elevating influ¬ 
ences and the wholesome restraints of the social state, becomes quickly 
demoralized. How rapidly do we all sink in the scale of civilization, 
and approximate the savage state, when the courtesies of life are with¬ 
drawn from around us. Follow the young soldier to the field, and 
behold how quickly the modest virtues and the sober decencies in 
whicti he had been carefully educated, begin to lose their influence. 
Pursue the hunter to the wilderness, or accompany the solitary pirogue 
of the trader along the meanders of our long rivers, and see how 
rapidly the customs of the white man are exchanged for the simple 
habits of the savage. When the pride of dress, the example of the 
religious and moral, and the approbation of friends, cease to operate as 
motives, many of the decencies of life become as burdensome as they 
seem unnecessary. Even the ordinary forms of neatness become diffi¬ 
cult to be practised, by one who is constantly exposed to the weather, 
who sleeps on the ground, and who eats in the open air; and the 
inducements to the observance of those courtesies become slight where 
all are alike exposed, and the delicacy of one is not offended by the 
rudeness of another. The man who must eat his meals without a chair, 
table, or table cloth, soon finds it easy to dispense with dishes, plates, 
knives and forks, and grows expert in the primitive use of his fingers, 
Those parts of the dress which are merely ornamental, are of course 
dispensed with, then such as require frequent change are laid aside, 
or exchanged for others of a coarser texture, and which do not show 
dirt readily, until the individual, completely clad in garments which he 
has no fear of soiling, no longer dreads the contact of his mother earth, 
and rolls himself comfortably on the ground. Dress is, to a certain 
degree, an index of the morals. An agreeable exterior, is, with most 
persons, necessary to self respect. When the personal appearance is 
neglected, the inner man is usually in the process of deterioration. 
But besides this indirect influence, there are causes, which, under the 
circumstances to which I have alluded, operate directly on the morals. 
The decencies of the Sabbath are withdrawn, and the return of the 
holy day unobserved. The restraints imposed upon that unruly mem¬ 
ber, the tongue, which render it a polite, a moral, or at least a decorous 
speaker, are thrown down, and conversation becomes unlicensed. 
There are no ladies, nor clergymen within hearing; no eaves-droppera 
near; nor any gossips, or tale bearers present, to herald forth the 
unguarded speech to an uncharitable world. The genial effect of good 
example, the ties of relationship and society, the virtuous economy of 
the family circle, and the salutary curb of the law, are all wanting,— 
and civilized man settles down into the habits of the savage, as natu¬ 
rally as the polished fragments of a splendid edifice gravitate to the 
earth, when the base of the superstructure has mouldered away. 

And shall not the Indian, with stronger inducements, with passions 
less habituated to restraint, and with the superadded influence of early 
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associations working powerfully upon his mind, be much more liable to 
relapse into barbarism, when thrown back into the gloom of the forest, 
and surrounded by the scenes of savage violence, and the temptations 
of savage ambition % I do not infer that the Indian cannot be civilized. 
I would not peril my reputation in the support of such a theory. But I 
maintain that he will fall back into the ranks of barbarism, with an en¬ 
larged capacity for mischief, unless the same benevolence which 
enlightened his mind, shall throw around it the strong barriers, the 
sacred guards, and the gentle influences, by which the social system is 
maintained among ourselves,—unless peace, industry, religion, and 
society, be introduced with education,—and unless the savage customs, 
the ferocious rites, and the hostile propensities of the Indian, be 
abolished by the strong arm of power. 

On the following morning, the two officers resumed their journey 
at the dawn of day. Their way lead through a thick and lofty forest: 
and the path occasionally conducted them along a broken ridge skirted 
with precipices. Persons who travel before breakfast are not apt to be 
very talkative; and our travelers passed sullenly along, the British 
officer leading the van, and only interrupting the silence occasionally 
to point out some spot which had been the scene of a bear fight, a 
murder, or an Indian ambuscade. To the interesting recital of these 
events, his companion listened with the cheerful , 'polite attention, which 
a gentleman is disposed to evince, about day break, towards one who 
has officiously disturbed his slumber, and obliged him to exchange a 
comfortable bed, for a hard trotting horse. 

1 Journeying in this sociable mood, 

Obscure they passed through gloomy shades ; T 

and it is probable that the contrast between the stillness of the unbroken 
forest, and the scenes in which they had lately been engaged, was 
forcibly presented to the minds of both the travellers. The bustle of 
the camp was no longer around them. They had not been aroused from 
slumber by the inspiring tones of the reveille , bursting in rich melody 
from a full band, upon the repose of the morning. The various calls of 
the drum, the tap, the ruffle, and the roll,—signals for the diversified 
duties which employ every hour of the soldier’s life, in actual service,— 
were no longer heard. There was no measured tramp of men passing 
and repassing,—of companies marching on drill, or assembling for 
parade,—of guards returning jaded from duty, or reliefs wheeling 
proudly off. The orderlies were not seen moving from tent to tent,— 
nor the adjutants, with consequential air, distributing the orders of the 
day. The rumor of the recent skirmish,—of the expected battle,—of 
detachments cut off,—of comrades fallen,—of promotions and trans* 
fers,—with the diversified gossip of the camp, which gives interest to 
the passing hour,—all these were wanting,—and in their stead were the 
repose of the forest landscape, the song of the bird, and the eloquence 
of nature. 

At length the sunbeams breaking through the almost impervious 
foliage, reminded the travelers that the morning was far advanced; 
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while certain other indications, which display themselves as distinctly 
in the savage wilderness as in the midst of society, told them the hour 
of breakfast had arrived. What a moment was this for sentimental 
reflection! The young officer thought of his early friends, and his 
happy home,—but in every scene that was pictured to his glowing 
fancy, a huge breakfast table formed the most prominent object; and as 
his smiling acquaintances passed across the scene that memory pic¬ 
tured, he saw each armed with a knife and fork, wielding a cup of 
coffee, or masticating a delicious morsel. But when he ventured to 
hint a longing desire to pay what he conscientiously considered an 
honest debt of nature, his friend informed him that it was ‘ not yet due,* 
as they had still many miles to ride, before this laudable object could 
be accomplished. 

Their ultimate success, however, compensated for the fatigue and 
suspense they had encountered in obtaining it. They arrived, late in 
the day, at a settlement, which was far enough from the seat of war to 
be undisturbed, and where the ordinary rural avocations seemed to 
proceed with their usual regularity. They stopped at a farm house 
which, though small, and extremely plain, was by no means forbid¬ 
ding in its appearance. Every thing wore the aspect of neatness, 
industry, and comfort. The out-houses and fences, like those of our 
new settlements generally, were formed of the roughest materials, and 
rudest jnechanism, but there was nothing to denote sloth or poverty. 
The host was a small, active man, about fifty years of age, who had 
been a reputable farmer in Scotland, and * had seen better days, and sat 
at good men’s feasts.’ His good lady was cheerful and complaisant; 
and there was a daughter, a sweet girl, just grown, who was teaching 
a school in a little log edifice by the road-side, and who having come 
in to assist her mother in entertaining the strangers, presided at the 
breakfast table. This lovely girl, with all the simplicity and innocence 
of a country maiden, mingled an affability and sprightliness that were 
extremely engaging. A small number of well chosen books lay scat¬ 
tered about the room, as if in daily use. They were chiefly religious, 
and among them was a large, black, well-w T orn Bible, which was obvi¬ 
ously a light to the steps, and a lamp to the understanding, of this wor¬ 
thy family. They were a happy and a conscientious people,—a small 
band, who lived in the fear of God, and in the truest love for each 
other. 

The heart of our young traveler was warmed into gladness by this 
simple display of peace and kindness, and the disagreeable images 
which haa filled his mind, since the interview with the savage chief, 
gave way to more pleasurable subjects of reflection. He was again in 
contact with hearts that acknowledged a Creator,—and once more he 
witnessed the enjoyments of the domestic circle. He reflected on the 
many privations incident to a military life,—its dangers, its follies, its 
passions, its perilous temptations, and false excitements,—and he could 
not resist the conclusion, that he who treads the road to fame, sacri 
flees the dearest hours, the best delights, and choicest blessings of 
existence. J. H. 
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STANZAS. 

‘my mountain home, farewell!’ 

Home of my heart, farewell \ 

My own fair mountain home, 

Of shady nook and flowery dell, 

Whence summer breezes come,— 

Full of sweet odors, offered up 
From Nature’s own rich incense cup. 

Home of the unforgot, 

The years of childhood mirth,— 

Thine image is the grassy spot 
On the desert w r aste of earth; 

For I love thy rocks and yellow sands 
More than the flowers of other lands. 

1 have seen the broad blue sea 
Lave banks of burning sheen, 

I have seen the sun shine gloriously 
O’er forests’ fadeless green ; 

I have felt the winter breezes come 

Like the soft May breath to their southern hon 

And I came back to thee, 

The dearer than before, 

And tones of quiet melody 

Swelled from thy grassy shore; 

And I thought the breezes clear and bland 
Breathed welcome back to my mountain land. 

Once more, my home, adieu! 

With thy lakes of gorgeous pride, 

And the deep, full river waters blue 
That through thy bosom glide, 

And the steep brown hills that look below 
Upon that broad and mirror flow. 


There is music o’er that river, 

When the storm cloud gathers there, 

And the rushing waters gleam and quiver 
In the lightning’s arrowy glare, 

And the ceaseless voice of the thunder shock 
Is echoed back from rock to rock. 

There is music wild and low 
In the dancing morning breeze, 

And joy as it kisses the bended brow 
Of the trembling forest trees ; 

And joy in ever y wreathing vine 
That decks thy ancient mountain shrine. 

There is joy in the crystal spring 
That gushes amid thy woods, 

And joy in every glowing thing 
Of thy glorious solitudes. 

Woe for the word that breaks that spell.— 
My own, my mountain home,—farewell! 

Sett- York, June , 1835. 
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THE SHOOTING MATCH. 

A SKETCH FBOM LIFE. 

One fine evening in the autumn of the year 18 —, a party of men 
were assembled in front of a small log tavern, kept by a man named Cle¬ 
ments, about twelve miles from Washington, in the Baltimore direction. 
A target of seasoned white oak was nailed to a tree, about seventy yards 
from the door, and in an adjacent shed lay sundry captive turkies, 
geese, fowls, etc., intended as prizes for the successful marksmen in a 
subscription Shooting Match, which was about to take place. The party 
in question were engaged in an animated discussion on the merits of 
their respective ‘ shootin’ irons,’ when I arrived at the scene of action. 
But before proceeding farther, I will introduce the group to the reader. 
It consisted of five persons. First on the list, both in seniority and 
dexterity, was John Davis, the patriarch of the country side, whose 
tenacious memory was the chronicle of all the exploits, historical or 
traditionary, which had been achieved with rifle or smooth bore 4 in 
those parts,’ from the period of their original settlement. To him the 
rising generation looked up with reverence,—listening with open 
mouths, and awe-struck visages, to narrations which, however impro¬ 
bable, were received with a belief as implicit as would have been 
accorded to the principals themselves, had they returned from the 
grave, and made affidavit to the truth of each several anecdote. The 
old man was remarkably thin, but square built and muscular, with 
a countenance that was ordinarily inexpressive as a block of gran¬ 
ite; but which, when stimulated out of its habitual lethargy, was 
indicative of humour, shrewdness, and intelligence. He was a man of 
economical habits,—and the parsimony which he practised in his house¬ 
hold, he extended to his words,—seldom using more than were abso¬ 
lutely necessary, and those the shortest that would convey his meaning. 
He had, however, a succedaneum for speech, which was well enough 
adapted to common purposes,—a way of nodding in a most impressive 
manner,—and his nods of doubt, acquiescence, and dissent, were not to 
be mistaken. He was ‘’lowed’ to be the best shot in the county. By 
his side lounged his son Phil., who in 4 gunning’ reputation stood next 
to his father, and in his shoes, six feet four inches. He was a safiron- 
colored young gentleman, with a face that looked as if it had been pil¬ 
fered from an Egyptian sarcophagus. Near this worthy, stood his 
utter antithesis. Henry Martin, a dapper little duodecimo edition of 
humanity, possessing a visage to which projecting front teeth gave a 
parrot-like expression, that his coloquial propensities by no means 
belied, and a voice that sounded like the expiring note of a cracked 
bassoon. The fourth candidate was William Thorn, a rosy-cheeked, 
whiskey-loving Virginian, in whose risible muscles there seemed to 
be a perpetual struggle, between the gravity which he thought it deco¬ 
rous as a citizen of 4 the most enlightened nation under the sun’ to 
assume, and the natural hilarity of his own disposition. The fifth and 
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last character in the group was a colored person, or, to use an unclassi- 
cal but familiar abbreviation, ‘ a nigger,’ who rejoiced in the very 
appropriate cognomen of Mark Antony, and was admitted to a sort of 
inferior fellowship with the whites, from his ready wit, and exhaustless 
goQd humor. Truly, his countenance was no index to either of these 
qualities, or indeed to any thing. He was one of those beings in whose 
formation Nature, as if in sportful mockery, sets at naught the rules 
which man has laid down as her laws. His features appeared,—if 1 
may use the expression,—as if they had been thrown in his face, and 
had remained where they happened to alight, instead of locating them¬ 
selves according to their several uses. 

He was entirely blind of one eye,—the ball of the other was turned 
towards its darkened fellow, as if sympathizing in its misfortune,—and 
his olfactory organ, which occupied nearly the whole breadth of the 
face, was forced upward by the pressure of the immense, shapeless lips, 
which projected so as almost to exclude the air from both nostrils. 
This charming outline, filled in with a sort of neutral tint that was nei¬ 
ther black nor yellow, formed an assemblage of attractions, whose tout 
ensemble did not exactly realize the poet’s conception of the human 
face divine. The figure which sustained it, was a fit companion to 
such a physiognomy,—short, but of great width across the chest, giv¬ 
ing an impression of almost gigantic strength, which was confirmed by 
the appearance of his long and wiry arms, the muscles of which were 
knotted and indurated by constant toil. His legs seemed little calcu¬ 
lated to sustain all this weight of bone and sinew. They were bent 
outwards , so that each described the segment of a circle, and the extre¬ 
mities of this human ellipsis were terminated by two feet that would 
have covered a greater number of superficial inches than any four in 
the county. Such was Mark Antony! If he bore any resemblance 
to his illustrious namesake, Cleopatra must have had an eccentric taste. 

A distance of sixty yards having been measured from the target, and 
two umpires appointed to decide on the shots, lots were drawn to deter¬ 
mine the order of firing, and John Davis having obtained number one, 
* toed the mark,’ and blazed away. On going up to the board, two shot 
were found sticking in it within about an eighth of an inch from the 
nail in its centre. The old man on seeing them, gave a nod which 
expressed, more emphatically than the exclamation which followed 
from his son Phil., 4 I reckon them ’ere shots is pretty considerable safe 
to win.’ 

4 1 say, blue-skin,’ squeaked little Martin, as the negro was about to 
raise his gun, an old United States’ musket, to his shoulder, 4 you don’t 
s’posethat tarnation old shootin’ iron o’ your’n ’ll stick her shot in that 
plank? Why, her sight’s all o’ one side, and she looks as black about 
the muzzle as if she’d never bin cleaned since Bunker Hill fight.* 

* Nebber you min’ dat, Masser Henry Martin,’ returned the black : 
‘she all de more like Mark Antony ; him sight all one side, and him 
muzzle black too,—but he know how to shoot, for all dat.’ 

His aim proved the truth of the assertion, and it was declared to be 
‘a’most a tie atwixt him and John Davis.’ 
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The next competitor was William Thorn, the jovial-looking Virgi¬ 
nian,—and it was pretty evident, from a slight sinuosity in his gait, and 
the peculiar expression of his eyes, that he was, what he would have 
termed in another, 4 right sharp fresh.’ 

4 Hollo, Thorn !’ shouted the landlord, as the former was taking an 
aim, which a violent hiccup ever and anon discomfited,— 4 Hollo! 
don’t shoot ’till I scare them pigeons off the fence, for I’m dubrous if 
you aint aiming at ’em.’ 

‘ What,’ replied Thorn, fixing his little round orbs on Clements with 
a look irresistibly comic,— 4 what, I expect now, you call me groggy, 
(hiecup,) but I reckin that rum o’ your’n haint got no notion o’ makin’ 
folks (hiccup) groggy. I guess a man must be consid’ble strong to 
tote as much of it as ’d make him (hiccup) drunk. I’m ’piniated your 
whiskey keg’s pretty bad with the (hiccup) dropsy!’ 

As he uttered the last word, he fired. The negro ran up to the 
target, looked at it, and burst into a loud laugh. 4 Well done, Masser 
T’om,’ he shouted in high glee: 4 Here your shot,—here him are,—up 
in dis comer: poor feller, he q’ite lonesum all by heself. Golly!’ he 
continued, stooping down and smelling at the place,— 4 how berry dam 
trong he do smell ob Masser Clemmen’s rum!’ 

A good many jokes now passed at the expense of Thorn and his 
gun. Those leveled at himself, he bore with the equanimity of a stoic, 
but he did not relish any reflections being cast upon his weapon, which 
he swore was the‘prettiest smooth-bore in Maryland,’—clinching his 
assertion by declaring that 4 he’d know’d her to knock out a miskitty’s 
eye, a quarter of a mile off!’ 

Other competitors fired with various success: finally, after a good 
deal of measuring and wrangling, the first and second prizes were 
adjudged to John Davis and his son, the third and last, to the enemy 
of Caesar. This matter being settled, the party adjourned into the tav¬ 
ern, to refresh the inner man with some of Clement’s creature comforts. 
And now approaches the denouement of my story. 

A murder, peculiarly revolting in its details, had lately been com¬ 
mitted in a lonely by-road leading through a wood in the neighbor¬ 
hood, which enjoyed the double reputation of being haunted by the 
ghost of the murdered man, and a rendezvous of the ruffians who 
perpetrated the deed. As the whiskey circulated, this subject, gar¬ 
nished with a few additional horrors, was discussed and descanted 
on. Various were the opinions and vaunts uttered upon the occa¬ 
sion, but none were so vehement in their expressions of defiance 
and incredulity, as Henry Martin. His courage,—always in the 
inverse ratio of his sobriety,—now that his brain was pretty well 
soaked with his favorite beverage, literally boiled over, and he seemed 
likely to burst with the pressure of superfluous valor, unless he enga¬ 
ged in some enterprise that would serve as a safety valve, by permit¬ 
ting it to escape in action. He swore that as to ghosts he 4 hadn’t no 
confidence in such warmint,’—I thought it would be rather strange if 
he had,—‘and os for robbers, he should jist like to catch a robber mis- 
listing him: he’d show him a titch of the Kaintucky painter,—just 
walk into him, tooth an’ claw.’ 
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4 But s’posin’ he’d pistils V interjected Phil. Davis, in a tone of doubt. 

‘Pistils!* exclaimed the pot-valiant hero, with a contemptuous snap 
of the fingers,—‘pistils?—he’d not have no time to use’em. ‘Your 
money or your life!’ says the nigger. ‘Yes,’ says I, and I’d be on 
him like a greased thunderbolt. I’m darned if 1 wouldn’t make him 
think a horse kicked him.’ 

‘Dat all berry true, Masser Martin,—you ’ticklar severe man, no 
doubt,’ said the negro,—‘but I vvunner,’ he continued, turning to the 
rest of the party with a knowing wink of his solitary orb,—*1 wunner 
wot ’e debble make Masser Martin always go home by de big road, 
’stid ob de lane, if him so dreadful purtinashus?—’cause you all know 
de lane good ’eal nearder.’ 

‘ Why, you black scoundrel, ’cause there’s so many snags and 
stumps, that I’m all’a’s afeard of my cretur gettin’ hurted,’ replied the 
other, in high wrath. 

‘ T’ank you, Masser,—don’t git up a tree : I only wanted to know 
what was de reason,’ returned Mark Antony, with a most provoking 
grin of incredulity. 

‘ Well,’ suddenly exclaimed Thorn, who had been sitting in a cor¬ 
ner sobering, while the rest had been at their libations,—‘well, darn 
me if I don't bet you a gallon of whiskey you wont go that way to 
night,—though you haven’t got your cretur with you.’ 

* Done !’ was the reply,—and the bet was duly registered on the part 
of Thorn, by a grasp, and shake of the hand, which nearly expelled 
the breath from poor little Martin’s body. 

‘But I reckon,’ suggested Phil. Davis, ‘it ’ll be uncommon unsar- 
tain whether Harry streaks it across the clearin’, or goes through the 
woods, if we aint on his tracks,—an’ if he know’d we was, he’d have 
no ’casion to feel skeered. What do you say, daddy?’ 

‘ I judge,’ responded the old man, with the gravity of a judge pass¬ 
ing sentence, *’t would be best to swear him : and here,’ he added, tak¬ 
ing down a moth-eaten tome from a shelf near him, ‘here’s the book.’ 
Accordingly, Martin was sworn with much ceremony upon the said 
volume, (which, though it did duty for a prayer-book, was neither 
more nor less than a well thumbed copy of Robinson Crusoe,) to go by 
a designated course across the country, to his home. During the 
enacting of this serio-comedy, there was a sort of ‘aside’ going on 
between Thorn and Mark Antony, and at its conclusion it was pro¬ 
posed to pay our shot and depart. We all took leave of our adven¬ 
turer with as much solemnity as if Death’s valet de chambre had been 
about to adjust the tie of his last cravat, and his ardor was considerably 
damped, malgre the stimulus of alcohol, by the condoling sighs and 
groans with which we interlarded our farewells. 

I must now permit the other personages concerned in our veritable 
history to go at large on their parole, while I accompany my hero on 
his chivalric crusade. Such of the facts as did not come under my 
own observation, I shall state nearly as gathered from his after relation. 
With bold bearing, and lofty swagger, describing a series of angles 
which would have formed an excellent ground plan for a worm 
fence, he proceeded while in sight; but when he entered the wood, and 
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his way became barely discernible by the dickering moonbeams which 
only at intervals pierced the thick foliage around and above him, he 
began to feel, to use his words, 4 as if he’d got a skin on that did’nt fit 
him.’ Natheless, he so endured, ever and anon looking stealthily 
over his shoulder, and giving an involuntary shudder whenever a poor 
harmless squirrel pit-palled through the crisped leaves near him, or a 
dried stick snapped beneath his tread. Alas, hapless wight! he was 
doomed to know more substantial terrors. Just as he reached the iden¬ 
tical spot where the murder, before mentioned, had been committed, 
and while his flesh was literally quivering with apprehensions of things 
inhuman and superhuman, a man in a black mask rushed from behind 
a pile of brush wood, and discharged a pistol almost in his face. He 
fell, covered with blood! 

Don’t be alarmed reader,—he was not killed, neither was the blood 
that so plentifully besprinkled him his own. During the time he had 
been so vociferous in his boasting, at the tavern, a scheme had been 
concocted to strip him of his lion’s skin. The negro had been purveyor 
of the paraphernalia necessary to the accomplishment of our plan. 
Imprimis ,—an old pistol loaded with powder only,—secondly, some 
blood, which (as Clements had slaughtered a hog that morning,} was 
easily procured,—and lastly, a large syringe, used for cleansing fruit 
trees. The moment Martin’s figure was lost in the shadow of the 
forest, Thorn, Mark Antony, and 1 made the best of our way by a still 
shorter route to the point where we intended the catastrophe of our plot 
to take place. We arrived there before our victim, and concealing our¬ 
selves, awaited his approach. Presently we saw him advancing, with 
faltering steps, and when he was abreast of our ambush, the black 
rushed forward, and discharged the pistol close to his ear, at the same 
time that I favored him with the contents of the syringe, full in his 
face. The effect was rather more powerful than we anticipated, for he 
lay on the ground groaning as if in the agonies of death. We raised 
him, and bearing him in ourarms to a spring near by, began to sprinkle 
his face with water. As we were thus conveying him, his alarmed 
imagination suggested that we were going to inter him, and he con¬ 
tinually vociferated : 4 Don’t bury me! don’t bury me! I’m alive, indeed 
I’m alive!’ The chill produced by the cold water causing him to 
look up, he recognized ns, and begged to be set down, as he feared 
he was mortally wounded. Terror and the sight of the blood had so 
paralyzed his faculties, that he never thought of asking how we came 
there. Having placed him on a turfy knoll by the side of the narrow 
path, the negro stopped and pretended to examine his wound. After 
carefully putting aside the hair on the upper part of the patient’s head, 
he exclaimed: ‘ Lor’ a massy, what a big ’ole dere am here, to be sure! 
Don’t put han’ on him,’ he continued, as Martin raised his hand 
instinctively to his head, ‘else you smash him worser. I ’clare,’ he 
added, addressing us, 4 1 ’clare, I see right down into him skull, and 
you hab no idee how green him brain look ! I ’spect dey mortify.’ 

The suiferer groaned. ‘Coine,’ said I, 4 suppose we convey this 
unfortunate man to the nearest house, and see what can be done for 
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him ? 1 We laid him in a large horseman’s cloak, which we had 
brought with us, and two holding the corners and the other the collar, 
we started for Thom’s house, which was about a mile distant. On 
arriving there, we found the Davis’s waiting the issue of our expedi¬ 
tion. With an infinity of condolement, our unfortunate freight was 
placed upon the bed in the lower room, the house only containing an 
upper and lower apartment. We then bound up his head, and telling 
him we would send for a surgeon as soon as it was light, bade him 
endeavor to sleep and gain strength for the surgical operations which he 
might have to undergo. He appeared quickly to follow our advice, 
and when we felt convinced that ne was in the arms of Morpheus, we 
indulged in a hearty laugh at his expense. We then took leave of our 
host, promising to call and see how matters went on in the morning. 

But when morning came, the bird had flown. Whether he had over¬ 
heard our conversation when we imagined him asleep, or had awakened 
in the night and finding himself unwounded, comprehended the trick 
which had been played upon him, we know not. On proceeding to the 
house where he boarded, (a former’s in the neighborhood,) we learned 
that he had arrived there when the family were at breakfast, and imme¬ 
diately after had packed up his goods ana chattels in a pair of capacious 
saddle-bags, paid up his arrears, and mounting his ‘cretur,’ started, 
without sayiug whither he was bound. We afterwards learned from 
a person to whom he related the foregoing adventure, (as one in which 
he was concerned not as the actee , but as the actor,) that he was keep¬ 
ing school at a little village in Ohio. 

Though Martin had lived some years in that section of country, (of 
which, however, he was not a native,) no one regretted his departure; 
for he was of a boasting, prying, mischief-making disposition, and was 
consequently generally disliked. j. b. 


TO MY INFANT. 

Slexp, bleat one, day may dawn, 

But not my babe to waken; 

It is but the first beam of morn 
Thy gentle rest hath shaken. 

Sleep,—for thy mothers arms 
Are 'round thee gently twining, 

And dear are those soft infant charms 
Upon her breast reclining. 

Sleep,—nor may aught but love 
Around thy pdlow hover. 

And the holy rower that dwells above, 

Thine heart from anguish cover. 

Start not,—'tis but theheam 
Of the sun that glances, dearest, 

Yet it wakes thee, from thy baby dream : 

What is it, love, thou fearest 1 

E. 
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THE STEED OP THE DESERT. 


Ths Desert Steed! the desert steed, 

That never man bestrode,— 

He matches ’gainst the wind his speed, 

He drinks the streams that mountains feed, 
He gallops on a fenceless mead. 

Where man hath never trod. 

Lo! where the reinless chargers stand, 
Lords of the boundless plain,— 

Lo 1 where the leader of the band, 

With hoofs that iron never spanned, 

Spurns high in air the glittering sand, 

And shakes his streaming mane! 

Yon wild colts crop no clover 5 d lawn,— 
Unpampered, fierce, and free, 

On human hand they ne’er shall fawn, 

No spur by heel of tyrant worn, 

Shall ever lance the desert-born, 

Or mar their boundless glee. 

Hark ! a low, wild, and fiend-like yell 
Upon the wind sweeps by ; 

The herd have caught its dismal swell, 

That fatal cry they know too well; 

The mountain wolves, with hunger fell, 

A thousand strong, are nigh ! 

One howling monster, gaunt and grey, 
Leads on the phalanx grim : 

The desert coursers stand at bay, 

Loud rings their shrill and scornful neigh, 

A solid circle their array,— 

An hundred heels its riml 


They come! they come! the famished troop, 
With white fangs gleaming bane: 

Their necks the glossy chargers stoop, 
Spurned high above each lifted croupe, 

Tne foremost of the savage group 
Are whirling through the air. 


Short space repelled, the daring pack 
Again the charge renew; 

Again from launching hoofs sent back. 

Maimed, crushed, and stunned, from the attack. 
They sullenly their course retrack, 

And vanish from the view. 


Once more in freedom’s wild excess 
Disperse the shining throng; 
These desert plains are verdureless, 
And on, in search of pasture, press 
The racers of the wilderness,— 

The beautiful, the strong! 

Oh! had I faith in Brahma’s creed, 
That brutal form may shroud 
The soul from human vestments freed, 
And if my will my choice might lead, 
I’d be the bounding desert steed. 

That man haa never cowed! 
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MARTHA: 

OR, THE GRAND CATARACT OF BOGOTA. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE FIRST STEAM-BOAT ON THE LA PLATA, OR THE MONOGAMIST.’ 

A young Colombian lady, in the bloom of youth and beauty, toge¬ 
ther with her mother and some domestics, stood under the shade of a 
spreading palm, on a table eminence, from which could be seen the 
spires of Santa Fe de Bogota, far in the distance, with the city smoke 
hanging over them, and at various intervals between, belts of the road 
that led from that city up the mountain Tequendama, to the Casa de 
Paz , or house of peace,—the noble family mansion of Don Pablo Isi¬ 
dore. Sometimes this belt, distinguishable by its chalky whiteness, 
stood out for a considerable distance in meandering relief,—at other 
times it wound out of sight behind trees and cliffs, to reappear again on 
the verge of the mountain. This charming girl, whose raven tresses 
sported at the will of the mountain wind, seemed, with her mother, to 
be watching the road with that intense solicitude with which a maiden 
under the influence of a first and holy love, watches over the broad 
blue sea for the white speck in the horizon, which she hopes will prove 
the vessel that is bearing her lover from his long voyage to port. The 
domestics appeared to be marking the same path, but with a calmer and 
more listless attention. 

4 There they are at last, thanks to the Mother of God !’ exclaimed the 
young lady, clasping her hands, as her beaming black eyes filled with 
tears. 

4 There is movement there,’ responded the mother, applying to her 
eye a small telescope; ‘ but my dear child, it is not thy father. He would 
not move homeward from so long a journey with a pace so very slow.’ 

Santa Virgin !’ cried the elder of the domestics, crossing herself, 4 1 
pray the virgin it may not be a funeral!’ 

As the procession emerged from partial concealment, and the shad¬ 
ows of passing clouds flitted away, the resemblance to a funeral march 
showed so visible, that the faces of the mother and daughter became 
blanched with undisguised terror. Every moment presented a more 
distinct view of the slow and measured movement of a cavalcade, as if 
bearing a body to its long home. The procession soon reached so 
near a point, that mistake became impossible. The Sefior Pablo was 
recognized, reining in his mule in advance of a litter, borne by mules, 
and followed by some eight or ten persons, chiefly his own domestics. 
It was evident that the body borne onward was a living one, by the 
manifest care and tenderness with which it was carried, and the studied 
avoidance of the rocky and rough points of the road. The times were 
those of disaster, war, and guerillas, and this husband and father, most 
aflectionate and beloved, who had seldom sojourned more than a day 
from the repose of Casa de Paz, had now returned from a long journey, 
that had led him through hostile regions, and over great distances of 
ocean, infested with pirates and armed vessels. He sprang from his 
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mule, enjoying the happiest circumstance of such an absence and 
return, the embraces, welcomes, tears, announcements, and congratula¬ 
tions, in which life seems to commence on a new tenure, offering a 
sort of rejuvenescence, in which every object assumes a new bright¬ 
ness, and every person becomes invested with new claims upon love 
and tenderness. After the long and speechless embraces of the mother 
and daughter, the affectionate domestics had their share in these greet¬ 
ings of return. 

‘None but God,’ exclaimed the wife, ‘could have brought my 
beloved Pablo through so many dangers! How often have I accused 
myself for letting thee depart on this dreadful journey. The mother 
of God be praised, that it is safely terminated ! But who bearest thou 
there, dear Pablo V 

* It is a wounded North American cavalier of the Navy,’ he replied. 

4 Move on, my friends,’ he said, at the same time, to those who con¬ 
ducted the procession, and who had halted, apparently waiting for him 
to head the procession as before. Taking the arm of his wife and 
daughter, the procession advanced, and he walked beside it, while a ser¬ 
vant led his mule. ‘ The young gentleman,’ he continued, ‘ on that 
litter, is a lieutenant of the American Navy, to whom I owe my life. 
We were attacked, and boarded by a Gauchupine vessel of war. It 
was owing solely to his admirable management, in the first place, that 
our ship was not taken. He rescued me when borne down by the 
most fearful odds, and received the wounds under which he is now 
suffering, in defending my life. We beat off the assailants,—but a 
gale suddenly came on, and the motion of our vessel was unfavorable 
to the healing of his wounds. After we had landed, the heat of the 
iierras calientes , and the motion of the mules, in bringing him up the 
heights, were still more unfavorable to his case. The inflammation of 
his wounds has thrown him into a fever so severe that he is constantly 
either wild or unconscious. I have no words to describe the worth 
and heroism of the fine young man, of whom this is the wreck. But 
I shall never forget, nor, I hope, will you, that he is in this condition 
by generous and disinterested exposure for a person almost a stranger 
to him. Had he not thus put himself in my place,‘either I should have 
been a captive of the merciless Gauchupine’s, or, which is much more 

I nrobable, I should have been given to the fishes. Need I recommend 
lim, dear wife and Martha, to your tenderness by stronger motives? 
Let us invoke the Almighty to aid us. The repose of the Casa, the 
care of our family physician, and, more than all, the cool and salubri¬ 
ous air of our mountains, will soon restore him to health.’ 

Martha was a most affectionate daughter. She was in the spring- 
tide of young affections, and had an ardor of tenderness kindled from 
the brightness of the ever vernal nature in which she had been bom 
and reared. It was natural that she should view the young officer, 
thus stretched unconscious on his litter, exposing a fine form in the 
severely plain but striking garb of his uniform and naval rank, with 
something of that romantic sympathy and imaginative feeling of a 
young female bosom, always prone to admiration of generous bravery 
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and self devotion. She had still stronger inducements to grateful soli- 
citude for the wounded officer. He had received his wounds in 
defending her father. 

One of the most delightful apartments of the Casa was appropriated 
to the wounded officer. His couch was in an airy and pleasant posi¬ 
tion ; his windows opened upon a noble verandah, bright and arro- 
matic with geraniums, jessamines, roses, dahlias, and the thousand fra¬ 
grant flowers of that delicious climate. Innumerable birds cheered and 
chirped; some mournful, in deep, pensive notes, like those of the night¬ 
ingale ; others in tones as gay as those of the violin and ball room. 
Mingled with these varied songs, came the numberless cheerful sounds 
of domestic animal life, around a rural establishment which was so 
large as to constitute a village of itself. Over all these noises, not for 
its volume, but for its depth and continuity, sounding like the very dis¬ 
tant breaking of the surf on the sea shore after a storm, was heard, 
rising and sinking with the swell or diminution of the breeze, the 
almost unearthly sound of the Cataract of Bogota, or, as it is there 
called, of Tequendama. 

A surgeon of the best reputation in Bogota was summoned. The 
watching and nursing of the officer were vigilant and unceasing. Pure 
mountain air filled his apartment, and happily the physician did no 
harm. The same might be said of the ptisans from the far filmed 
herbs, and the lotions of the vulnerary balsams found on the airy 
slopes of the mountains. There was an assiduity, a tenderness and 
solicitude in the care bestowed upon the patient, which evidenced, that 
heartfelt gratitude abode also in the Casa, put forth in such demon¬ 
strations, as though the destiny of the house had been suspended on 
his restoration. But for the first day afler his arrival, his face was 
deadly pale, his wounds inflamed, and his mind either unconscious or 
flighty. Martha had followed the servants, with her finger on her lip, 
evincing the necessity of the most perfect stillness in the room, and 
had looked for grounds of hope many times through that anxious day, 
but had seen none. There was as little encouragement the second 
day, but hope had vanished on the third, and the physician and sur¬ 
geon both despaired of his recovery; and the countenances of the 
father, mother, and daughter, wore a deep and undissembled gloom. 
On the fourth day, however, his fever formed a salutary crisis, and 
towards night a slight glow began to tinge his marbled cheek, and the 
despondence of the family gave way to the most cheering anticipations. 

Five days had elapsed, before he had spoken a word, except mur¬ 
muring and half inarticulate calls upon his father and mother, or some 
member of his family. On the sixth day his mind resumed its power 
of distinct and sane perceptions; though all that had happened floated 
before him like the indistinct images of a troubled and inexplica¬ 
ble dream. The light of the newly risen sun, as the rays flickered 
through a shower of roses and geraniums beyond the open window of 
his apartment, awakened him that morning from a salutary and dream¬ 
less sleep. But his convalescence brought with it a repose of deep 
debility, no longer fevered by pain and inflammation. He opened 
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his eyes on a new existence: and seemed occupied some moments 
in surveying what surroundea him. It seems, that at the opening of 
that beautiful morning, after such prayers for his recovery as tne purity 
of her heart would have raised for a brother, his fair nurse had entered 
the room, and was contemplating his countenance, as usual. She had 
not as yet seen his eye kindled with the clear and sane expression of 
consciousness. It created an inexpressible thrill in her ear, to hear 
him ask her in a feeble tone and foreign accent, 4 Where am I? Where 
have I been,—and what has happened ? I was lately at sea. This 
place is still. These are not the flowers,—these are not sounds of the 
sea, though that deep noise is as the distant roar of the waves. Explain, 
carissima done ell a. My head is confused. Sure, I have not passed 
the grave, though these are flowers and sounds of paradise, ana there 
may be more than one angel about me I 1 A faint smile radiated his 
cheek, as he concluded his queries. 4 Hush! hush! amigo caro ,’ said 
Martha, putting her finger on her lip: 4 You are among fiends,—that 
is enough,—and you are forbidden to say a word. You are in Casa 
de Paz, and we have plenty of roses and birds about the house, but no 
angels. The distant noise is that of the Cascada Tequendama , and we 
here are all your nurses: so get well, quickly, caoaliero Americano. 
But I am forbidden to speak, as well as you. 1 

4 But you disobey your orders, carissima doncella , and so shall I. 
What has happened to me ? Where am I,—and, hermosa doncella, 
what is thy name ?’ 

4 1 have disobeyed, cavaliero, but I may not again. You may com¬ 
mand every thing at Casa de Paz; and in return we exact but one 
thing. You must be silent; your physician and surgeon say so.* 
With a smile, and a most significant motion enjoining silence, with 
sylphid lightness the lovely attendant now disappeared from the apart¬ 
ment. 

The brief story of the manner in which Sefior Pablo Isidore and 
Lieutenant H-, the wounded officer, had met and made acquaint¬ 

ance, had been told by the former in a way well calculated to awaken 
emotions in the warm heart of one so affectionate as his daughter. An 
uncle, her father’s brother, had deceased at Vera Cruz, leaving his 
brother a large estate. It was at the period when the different Spanish 
colonies in America were in the bitterest struggle with the parent 
country. On land, every important road was beset with guerillas or 
robbers, and all those seas swarmed with pirates or picaroons, as well 
as armed vessels. Travelling by land or sea, under such circum¬ 
stances, was so full of peril of every sort, that Sefior Pablo, who was 
already rich, doubted if he ought to consider the estate worth the risk 
and the chances of travelling for the succession. But he loved his 
only child with an idolatrous affection. His chivalry and courage 
would be brought in question, should he lose a noble inheritance in 
ready money for his daughter, through indolent timidity. He finally 
made up his mind for the journey and voyage, for his route called him 
to encounter the dangers of both. He tore himself from the prayers 
and tears of his family, and travelled by land to Carthagena, whence 
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he took passage in a vessel to Vera Cruz. He arrived there safe, set¬ 
tled the affairs of the succession to his wishes, receiving large sums in 
specie, with which he embarked for the harbor nearest Bogota, in a 

Colombian armed brig, in which it chanced that Gustavus H-, a 

lieutenant of the American Navy, bearing despatches to the Colombian 
government, was a fellow passenger. He spoke Spanish fluently, and 
played a good game of chess. Senor Pablo was a scholar, having 
received his education in Paris. Between him, therefore, who was 
devoted to the game of chess, and the lieutenant, who had gained repu¬ 
tation in his own country for unusual literary acquirements, there were 
various sorts of sympathy, which induced a closer union, from the cir¬ 
cumstance, that the officers, crew, and passengers of the brig were gene¬ 
rally coarse and unlettered men, between whom and these two passen¬ 
gers there could exist but little congeniality of mind or feeling. The 
acquaintance commenced in playing chess, in which game the young 
officer, in pure good nature, sometimes allowed himself to be beaten. 
When weary of chess, they were wont to recline together on settees, to 
enjoy, under the awning, pleasant conversations, and the bland fanning 
of the equatorial breeze. The intimacy at length advanced to reciprocal 
kindness of feeling, in which the heart was concerned; and Sefior 
Pablo had already invited his companion to visit him at Casa de Paz, to 
contemplate the sublime spectacle of the Falls of Tequendama. Nor 
had he forgotten to speak of the idol of his heart, his only daughter, in 
terms which, while they were intended to be so measured as not to 
convey any thing more than a father might say to such a young man, 
really gave him to see that the father at least considered his child as a 
gem of priceless value and beauty. 

The Colombian brig had doubled Cape Horn, and was reaching her 
destination after a voyage, to the passengers, of uncommon pleasant¬ 
ness. When within three days sail of port, a strange sail, which proved 
to be a Spanish ship of war, much more powerful than the brig, bore 
down upon them. They spread all their canvass, and made every effort 
to escape, but to no purpose. The Spanish vessel gained upon them; 
and by no art or evolution could they avoid an engagement. The Cap¬ 
tain of the Colombian vessel, when he saw a contest unavoidable, in 

the flurry of conscious inexperience, came to Lieutenant H-, and 

gave him, in fact, the command of the brig; as in a severe storm it 
generally happens, that the best pilot is placed at the helm, whether the 
official one or not. Not a few of the crew were North American sail¬ 
ors, and only needed the right sort of commander to make a dangerous 
fight for a Vessel not entirely too strong for the brig. Nothing could 
exceed the coolness and the scientific bravery of the lieutenant. His 
Colombian friend at once resumed courage, as did all the officers and 
men, as soon as they saw the resistance which the Colombian brig was 
like to offer. The two vessels were immediately engaged within pistol 
shot. The struggle was hot and bloody. Every gun of the Colom¬ 
bian was fired with precision, and as the mark was close at hand, cut 
away a mast, a spar, or in some way tended to disable the Spanish ves¬ 
sel, which on her pan fired rapidly, but so aimless, that many of her 
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shot passed over her antagonist, or struck the water short of her. The 
Spaniard, finding that he was like to have the worst of it in this sort 
oi engagement, taking advantage of the wind and her superior num- 
bers, boarded the Colombian vessel. Even here he met with a most 
determined resistance. Aware of his efficiency and importance, the 
grand effort of the boarders seemed to be to despatch the lieutenant, 
around whom the American sailors clustered in the thickest of a most 
desperate fight. Don Pablo, in striving to reach his friend with assist¬ 
ance, was assailed by two Spanish sailors. They had thrown him on 
the deck, and one of them was on the point of despatching him, when 
our young hero sprang from his own melee , arrested the weapon 
that was raised to fall on his friend, receiving a severe wound, and 
bringing the united hostility of the assailants on himself. Wounded 
as he was, he dispatched both his antagonists, though in doing it he 
received a number of additional wounds. But so furious and efficient 
was the resistance of the Colombian crew, that the boarders retreated 
to their own vessel, disengaged their grapples, and spreading sail on 
the single spar that was left standing, showed themselves as ready to 
escape as they had just now been to attack. So severely had the 
Colombian brig suffered in the contest, that even had she been disposed 
to pursue her late opponent, it would have been out of her power. 
The Spaniard soon disappeared in the distance, and the Colombian 
brig, having many wounded, made the best of her way to port. The 
first thought of Sefior Pablo was, not to leave his friend in the hot and 
unhealthy port near Bogota, but to convey him through that city to his 
own mansion. 

It was but right, under such circumstances, that Lieutenant H- 

should have been received with kindness, and nursed with care, at the 
Casa de Paz. A sense of obligation too great ever to be cancelled, and 
a desire to make all possible return, appeared in palpable demon¬ 
stration in the whole deportment of Sefior Pablo and his lady. The 
effects of this sensation were naturally communicated to every domes¬ 
tic and every person connected with the establishment; and the quea* 
tion of absorbing interest was, * How is the American cavalier fo-day V 
Martha had seen that the young officer was of the most prepossessing 
personal appearance, and had heard in the short conversation she had 
held with him, tones that thrilled to her heart. Having been but little 
abroad, nor surveyed much ground to furnish comparison, in relation 
to all the young men she had seen in the country, and at Bogota, the 
invalid officer rose infinitely in the contrast. She was thus prepared 
to catch something more than the natural share of the sympathy which 
all around her felt in regard to him,—an unfortunate circumstance, 
which her parents, in the blindness of their gratitude, had not foreseen. 
When she began to feel the intense interest of his case affecting her to 
pain, with the natural excuse of self-flattery in such cases, she placed 
this interest to the score of filial gratitude, sisterly interest, and so forth. 
Then she thought what his mother and sisters would have felt for him, 
had he thus been thrown on a sick bed at home; and was it not right, 
that, placed thus in a savage country, she should replace a sister in 
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kind feeling towards him ? Thus she went on, giving to the passion 
she was nurturing in her bosom, the unction, innocence, and even 
merit, of every virtue. 

•The invalid was now rapidly recovering. He was soon able to sit 
upon a sofa, which was carefully drawn on to the verandah, where 
roses and geraniums clustered over his head, and whence he could 
look forth upon the cheering sights surrounding an extensive farming 
establishment,—the busy industry of rural life,—and hear a thousand 
songs of birds, contemplate their green and lofty^jalmy homes, and 
beyond them the everlasting mountains, looming up in the distance. 
Martha was a native musician. Her father had fostered extraordinary 
powers by the most careful instruction ; and when the patient was wea¬ 
ried with the view of beauty and sublimity in nature, and the sounds 
of the barn fowls and the wild birds, for which the deep and eternal 
roar of Tequendama furnished fitting bass, his faithful nurse came in 
with her mother, took up her guitar, or sat to her piano, and the music, 
accompanied by her rich voice, was alternately the long drawn sounds 
of the nightingale, that sink into the soul, or the bright and voluble 
notes of the lark, which cheer all sadness but despair. The mutual 
half-drawn sigh of the songstress and listener at the close was heard 
by none but themselves. Sometimes Martha proposed to relieve his 
ennui , by reading to him Castilian plays, or romances. Then straw¬ 
berries and cream, or other delicious fruits, were brought him; or the 
father played with him at chess. Thus the whole resources of Casa 
de Paz were put forth to amuse him. 

Though so widely unlike in birth, training, religion, and all the cir¬ 
cumstances that concur to form character, unhappily for the young 
officer and heiress, there were, after all, too many points of union and 
congeniality between them, to make this intercourse tend to the peace 
of either. The constitutional attraction of congenial minds, is formed 
upon deeper and more philosophical principles, than the hacknied 
explanations of romance and song. Martha was, like her father’s 
guest, richly, highly endowed by nature, with strong thought, ardent 
feeling, and brilliant imagination,—possessions which prove a blessing 
or a curse to the possessor, according as circumstances operate upon 
them. Rich, beautiful, accomplished, fortune-hunters, who inhabit 
every region, and are in every region most contemptible, had sought 
her for her wealth. Romantic young men, of whom even that coun¬ 
try furnished some, had sought her for her beauty and accomplish¬ 
ments. There were a few others, and of them she had been nearest 
thinking with favor, who had sought her for her talents. But the deep 
fountains of love and capability of permanent attachment in her bosom 
had been hitherto unmoved, and as calm as the perpetual spring of her 
native climate. Her course had thus far resembled the beautiful 
stream Caterina, which, descending from snowy mountains, irrigated 
her father’s extensive grounds, sometimes rolled without a ripple in 
deep shade, and sometimes in bright calmness in sunshine. It was 
soon to become the same stream in the terrific turbulence of the leap of 
Tequendama. She saw this young officer, noble in person and in 
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mind. She saw him gentle, serious in manner, affluent in thought, 
comprehending every movement of her countenance, reading, as it 
were, her very soul. She heard him converse, and every thing he 
said was exactly what should be said: her wishes were anticipated, 
but by an attention kind, quiet, and of a character to gratify and honor 
the bestower and receiver at the same time. His remarks opened to 
her new beauties in what she read. The gardens, the fields, the beau¬ 
tiful and sublime nature in view, became new objects of beauty in her 
eye, when commented upon by him. She wondered that she had not 
seen these scenes in the same point of light before. The resources 
of his highly cultivated mind, called out new and slumbering powers 
in her own nature: and this person, so beautiful, so interesting, so pale, 
who first taught her that she had a mind,—a heart,—a soul,—was her 
fathers deliverer, and had received these wounds in generously inter¬ 
posing his body as a shield over that of her parent. Beside, was he 
not in some sense her own nursling? Had he not received food or 
medicine from her hand with more docility than from any other? In 
a word, Martha loved , —loved intensely, we might say imprudently, 
unreasonably,—for she had never inquired as to the chances of return. 
In fact, she knew not herself the nature of the malady which had been 
unconsciously gathering strength in her nature. At first, it was curi¬ 
osity,—natural and common humanity,—then gratitude,—then sisterly 
interest,—then sympathy for a stranger in a strange and far country. 
For a long time it was a warmth that cheered, and was no more than 
a delightful sensation. Painful internal inquiries ensued, as to what 
course he would take on recovering,—whether in his own country 
there was not some one who was dearer to him than a sister,—and 
various mixed anxieties, in which not the least was, whether he shared 
any of those new and strange feelings which so painfully agitated her 
own bosom? Duty, she was sure, this sensation could not spring 
from; for duty, she had always heard the confessor say, counselled and 
inspired none but agreeable feelings and reflections; and this grateful 
nursing duty had filled her mind with reflections and thoughts, which, 
taken all together, were any thing rather than pleasant. But what a 
wayward duty was that which she was conscious now swayed her 
mind! At first her prayer at morning, noon, and evening to 6od and 
the Virgin Mother, was, that the poor young officer might live, and 
recover, and be able to walk abroad with her, that she might show 
him the splendid things about the Casa, and more than all, Tequen- 
dama. Now she found her heart as earnestly dictating the monstrous 
prayer, that he might not get quite well,—not wholly well,—but out of 
danger,—comfortable, but not so as to lose the paleness of his cheek,— 
not so as to reach that vulgar and robust health which would tempt 
him away over the stormy sea, where she should see him no more. 

Part of her prayer was heard,—part, blown away by the winds, 
either never reached heaven, or was granted in a sense directly con¬ 
trary to the wishes of the petitioner. The young lieutenant, with faith¬ 
ful nursing, and in the air of this delicious climate, soon recovered the 
most robust and perfect health. How Martha trembled, every time he 
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received letters, or spoke of his country! With what infinite solicitude 
she studied always to withdraw the conversation from any thing which 
should lead to the discussion of his future plans! How many delight¬ 
ful walks and rides she had planned,—how many botanizing excur¬ 
sions in the mountains! Yet she was often vexed, almost offended with 
him, that he could not divine her thoughts, and gratify her solicitude 
enough to say, 4 1 find this climate so agreeable to my health, that I* 
mean to spend a year here. ’ 

What a day was that in the quiet chronicles of her life, when Lieu¬ 
tenant H- first went abroad to promenade the grounds, and 

view Tequendama with her alone ? Short rides in a carriage he had 
already taken, but always accompanied by the father, mother, and con¬ 
fessor. This day he preferred to walk; and it was arranged, that 
Martha alone should accompany him in his first visit to Tequendama. 

It was a bright morning of that delicious clime. The sun came up 
in dewy freshness over the mountains, welcomed by birds and beasts, 
and animals, wild and tame. There was morning freshness in the 
branches, on the turf, in the atmosphere, and the bright dreams, and 
bounding sensations of youth and joy in the hearts of the two young 
persons. At first the arm of Martha trembled in his. At first, from 
strange palpitations at thus finding herself alone in the fields with the 
young stranger, she made but an indifferent cicerone, in giving the 
names of the new plants and flowers which bloomed in their way. 
But gathering confidence from the gentleness of her companion, she 
Boon became communicative. Now they descended a valley shaded 
with the magnificent palms which concealed the village and castella¬ 
ted turrets of the Casa. Sometimes their path led them through an 
orchard, where the cocoa and orange tree grew beside those of the 
pear, apple, peach, and plum. Sometimes wheat fields stretched out on 
one side, and those of bannanas, cassadas, guavas, pine-apples and 
cane on the other. Grouped together in this vernal neutral ground of 
the vegetable kingdom, were the fruits, grains, and flowers of all coun¬ 
tries, renouncing the customary hostility of different latitudes. The 
fair botanist excelled her companion in her practical knowledge of that 
science; and it being the single point in which her knowledge exceeded 
his, it was pardonable for her to indoctrinate him somewhat learnedly 
in the flora of that vale. He would have said, in a critique, that he had 
never heard the sonorous name, of tropical vegetation sound more 
agreeably, than from the pretty mouth of the fair Colombian lecturer. 

The Casa was a central point of a valley basin, including an estate 
of many thousand acres. The magnificent ruin was bounded on three 
sides by the acclivities of the western Andes, in all directions soaring 
above tne ordinary region of the clouds, and rearing aloft into mid air 
m hundred noble domes and pinnacles, glittering in the cold and 
lustrous brightness of snow and ice, that never melt. At a magnifi¬ 
cent point of this view they paused, and talked of mountains, as such 
persons so situated talk,—ana though neither possessed common place 
minds, thev were obliged to resort to the vulgar dialect of 1 magnifi¬ 
cent !’ ‘ sublime !’ etc. But an occasional glance at each other taught 
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the lesson, which the schools have laid down, that moral are lovelier 
than natural beauties,—at least they liked the latter view more than that 
of even the Andes. Then they walked in a wood, through which the 
magnificent Caterina rolled its tribute from an hundred mountains. Its 
fertile, alluvial shores, irrigated and cooled by its waters, produced 
palms of the deepest verdure and most noble dimensions, and here were 
seen all the splendor, and richness, and variety of a tropical clime. 
Here grew every form and variety of cactus, aloe, dahlia, and clover; 
and this most rich, most glorious flower garden of nature, under the 
branches of palms, where flowers of every scent and hue grew without 
watering, hoe, or spade, name or care, furnished them with another 
theme, upon which both exhausted the eloquence of such occasions. 

But at this point, the roar of the cataract, to which their walk had 
been leading them, had changed from the deep and solemn sound of the 
distant dashing of the sea on the shore, to a noise that was almost deaf¬ 
ening and appalling,—so much so, that the young persons in talking 
were obliged to approach each other’s face to have their words heard, 
a circumstance to be justified only by the necessity of the case. The 
young lieutenant had become impatient to rush forward and contem¬ 
plate that most sublime spectacle. 4 That, now,’ said Martha, 4 is just 
like a restless and unphilosophical young man, who never knows how 
to stay contentedly where he is well, and who is never satisfied to 
leave any pleasure in reserve. For me, Tequendama is too fearful. I 
love this snade, these flowers, this calm and cool place, a thousand 
times more than that rugged and terrible rush of waters. I no longer 
love to see this magnificent stream, where its eddying and increasing 
rapidity indicates that it is approaching that dreadful place. Are we not 
well here in this sweet spot % Let us enjoy the delicious fragrance and 
coolness a little longer.* They did so, ana talked much upon subjects 
delightful to them, but to others not worth the transcribing. 

The day, however, delayed not to prolong these agreeable walks; 
and Martha, drawing her watch, saw that none too much time remained 
to see Tequendama before dinner. So, obliged to advance, she said to 
her companion, ‘ Come, then, let us on, and see this grand specta¬ 
cle, since it must be seen once, to dispel the imagination of the picture 
forever, and leave you nothing but the memory of the reality.* They 
arose, and emerged into the bright sun, ascending a rocky eminence, 
where the horizon w r as all marked with mountains, in every direction. 
There, too, lay the castle, with its towers, sleeping in the midst of its 
fields, and rural life and industry. A few steps more, and the officer 
almost recoiled from the scene. From the tierras templadas might be 
seen, on the table eminence above, the shepherd watching his flocks, in 
the region. of perpetual snow. These were the tierras frias. But 
what a scene opened below ! The Caterina moves on, in a calm, deep, 
sea-green current, till it takes its tremendous pitch, in two leaps of five 
hundred and thirty feet, seeming to the eye an immense sheet hung 
down from heaven to earth ; and bursting, where it falls, into vast vol¬ 
umes of snow-white mist, enveloping all the country in its wreathings, 
and exhibiting such a spectacle as might be expected were a river to 
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be discharged into the crater of a volcano, in its fiercest fury of explo¬ 
sion. Martha told him that the noise below was not that of a cataract, 
but a hissing, hollow, unique sound, deafening without seeming very 
loud, and astounding, from an effect wholly indescribable, upon the ear 
and the imagination. The convolutions of mist enveloped all the 
region, for a league about the fall, in a perpetual thaw of dripping mois¬ 
ture. As the sound came up softened from below, nothing in nature 
could parrallel the effect. It was an iEolian harp, playing upon a 
scale of grandeur commensurate with the most astonishing waterfall 
on the face of the earth. It was the perpetual coronation anthem of 
the monarch of mountains, as he put on his diadem of snow; or 
rather, it discoursed a continual hymn to the Divinity, with an awe¬ 
inspiring effect, proportioned to the sublime aspect of every thing above 
ana around. 1 This,’ said Martha, ‘ is the music you heard, when you 
first awoke to consciousness. Below, are the tierras calient es ,—and 
this fell of water actually descends from the tierras templadas to that 
ever sultry clime. 1 

‘ But see what is beyond !’ An extent of tropical clime, mocking the 
reach of vision, six thousand feet below, stretched away in the blue, on 
the verge of which could be distinctly seen the cerulean and illimitable 
sea,—the widest on the globe. Far away in fact, though under their 
feet in appearance, were the spires of Bogota; and a dim, obfusca¬ 
ted circle of dun vapor hung over them midway between the earth and 
the blue, indicating that the crowded abodes of men were no purifiers of 
the atmosphere. Eve'r and anon the bells were heard briskly pealing, 
to indicate a religious festival, or 1 swinging slow with solemn roar,’ to 
denote that some one was being carried to his long home. Here they 
paused in rapt admiration. Ten steps in descent opened the noble man¬ 
sion and all the opulent, rural, and peaceful accompaniments of Casa de 
Paz, and the rich scenery of the secluded valley to view, and nothing of 
the city, or the lower country, or aught but the snow clad mountains, 
was seen beyond. Where they stood was disclosed a populous city, a 
vast extent of terras calientes , and of sea; and midway between, the 
sublime and misty volumes of Tequendama, forever rising in milk- 
white folds from the point where it bursts. Above them, suspended as 
it were in another atmosphere of another universe, the shepherd drove 
his sheep, goats, and mules, a-field, amidst whirling tempests of sleet and 
snow, shivering in the regions of perpetual congelation, as his eye 
descended to the unwithering spring of Casa de Paz, and the never 
varying summer of the country on a level with the sea. 

Martha was hanging on the arm of the young invalid, as the parents, 
according to their wont, had walked to a bower of palms that shaded a 
beautiful view of Tequendama. They saw that their daughter was too 
pleasantly engaged in this duet, to need the present addition of more 
speakers and observers, and left them to themselves. After a long 
pause, in which Martha stole glances at the entranced countenance of 
her companion, she exclaimed : ‘ Now, is not that scene above, the repose 
around, and the immeasurable expanse below, with Tequendama in the 
centre, and this perpetual hymn, admirable? How thankful ought 
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I to be, that my destiny is fixed in this sweet abode! This great vol¬ 
ume has been spread before me from my infancy. The reading has 
become indispensable to my enjoyment. It seems to me that my heart 
would wither in any other place. To see those shepherds yonder, 
moving in the sleet whirlwinds of that upper region, is indeed a sublime 
spectacle; but to dwell with them, in their perpetual snow,—the very 
thought makes me shiver. Half the year, thou sayest, is winter in thy 
country. Having seen such a clime as this, canst thou return to thy 
native fickle and inclement skies? Yet I see that thy eye wanders 
beyond the tierras calientes , as though it could cope the wide sea, and 
take in the fair one beyond, on whom, I doubt not, thy memory now 
incessantly dwells.* A recollection flashed across his mind. Honor 
and truth dictated the reply: ‘ It does, Martha,—and I should not dare 
abide the trial longer, without calling on my own heart to remember 
her to whom my sacred word is pledged. We were born and reared 
together, and baptized in the same font. I will return to her, while I 
may yet hope to offer her something more than a mere heartless redemp¬ 
tion of my pledge.* 

Although his eve was averted, as he made this noble confession, he 
perceived that a shiver and recoil, as of one who had been pierced by a 
ball in battle, seized her who leaned on his arm. The paleness of death 
and a visible damp spread over her brow. The sun at the same mo¬ 
ment burst forth in blazing brilliance. She faintly uttered, * The sun is 
overpowering. I fear a sun stroke. Lead me back to my parents.* 
He rather carried than led her down the declivity, to the bank of the 
Caterina, and they stood on its dark green margin. Whether she was 
influenced by faintness, or the dizziness often excited by such specta¬ 
cles, or whether the paroxysm of despair with which she heard the 
confession of the young American, had rendered her reckless of life, can¬ 
not be certainly ascertained. But her father and mother had advanced 
within ten paces, and she was full in their view, when, sinking from the 
arm of her conductor, as he half led, half lifted her along the rocks, 
slippery with the ever-dripping moisture from the trees, which impen¬ 
ded the stream, only thirty paces from the point of the leap, she fell 
into the whirling waters, and disappeared under their bosom. Her 
mother uttered a fearful cry. The broad, circling sweep of the current 
floated her green silk drapery and her raven tresses to the surface. 
Her companion plunged in, and grasped her just as the point of the 
circle was about to throw both into the white foam, in which it would 
have been an impossibility for any human power to have arrested either 
from being borne down the cataract. But outside the point of this fear¬ 
ful ring, there was an eddy, and he retained sufficient steadiness of 
hand, effort, and eye, to swim with her through this circle into the eddy. 
Here both were repeatedly whirled round and round, until his breath 
and efforts were nearly exhausted. At length, in being borne around 
these curves, he fortunately grasped the branches of a fallen tree, which 
lay partaking the movement of the current, while the heavier part of 
the trunk rested on the shore. By successive grasps at the branches, 
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he drew both his fair burthen and himself to shore, on which he sank 
exhausted and unconscious. 

Martha was carried to the house, under the influence of a paroxysm 
of fever, which rendered her flighty, and happily unconscious of all 
that had passed; though, in a state of excitement half lucid, half wild, 
her earnest and incessant conversations, her cries, her calls upon the 
American officer, her eloquent expostulations with him on the folly and 
cruelty of leaving her and the country, rendered the state of her feel¬ 
ings but too obvious to her parents, ana all the inmates of the house. 
Towards night, she became sufficiently calm to unburthen her heart to 

her mother. Instead of accusing young H-of any attempt to win 

the love for him which she confessed, she bore the most ample testi¬ 
mony to his scrupulous propriety of deportment, and in particular to 
the honorable frankness of his confession on the margin of Tequen- 
dama. It seemed an inexpressible relief to her feelings to believe that 
he would have loved her, but for this previous engagement. When 
questioned by her father and mother, whose idolatrous tenderness could 
refuse her nothing, what measures she wished them to adopt in regard 
to their guest, and whether she wished to see him again, she sadly, but 
magnanimously and wisely answered : ‘ No,—I will strive to forget 
him, for your sakes. For his sake, as pledged to another, and for 
mine, let him depart in peace. There will be no medicine for me, like 
the irreversible certainty of his perpetual absence. For him, I would 
not swerve him from his vows, if I could. Let him depart as soon as 
he may,—and let me look upon the future as best I can.’ But there 
was a wildness in her eye, a paleness on her cheek, and a quickness of 
laboring respiration, which were to her parents fearful symptoms for 
her future health and peace of mind. 

Next morning the father had a confidential interview with the young 
American officer, who, it may be imagined, astonished at not being 
admitted to see Martha, and half distracted at the course which events 
seemed to be taking, had passed a most agitated and sleepless night, 
‘I have indiscreetly taught my daughter to love thee, my friend,’ said 
Don Pablo. *1 should have foreseen all this. But it is now too late. 
I honor thee most of all for thy confession to her. I cannot but flatter 
myself that, but for the impediment thus nobly avowed, thou wouldst 
have loved my daughter in turn. I say nothing of her worth or expec¬ 
tations. Had it been otherwise, I would have given her to thee with 
all my heart. As it is, depart in peace. God’s blessing will accom¬ 
pany thee, and whether my poor girl shall be able to forget thee, or 
not, thou wilt carry away my best and most grateful remembrances.’ 

‘May I not see her? May I not speak with her?’ 

‘ It were better for all our sakes it were not. She wisely and rightly 
wished it might not be.’ 

Mules and servants were at the gate, to convey him to Bogota. They 
embraced, in a state of feeling better imagined than described, and lieu¬ 
tenant H-mounted and departed. But when no longer in view of 

Sefior Pablo, he turned round to contemplate the beautiful landscape 
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and the mansion for the last time, and his eves filled with tears; for he 
could not hide from himself the fact, that he regarded Martha with a 
fervent passion,—and it was alike honorable and innocent 

At Bogota, a recent arrival from North America had brought him a 
bundle of letters. His brother, among the other details of news at 
home, went minutely into the following particulars in relation to Miss 

L-■, the fair belle of his native city, to whom his vows were plighted. 

He had no hopes of wealth in reversion, and the lady, wooed by vari¬ 
ous lovers, had made the imprudent choice of love, as the calculating 
views of the city regarded it, in selecting him. But absence is a great 
matter, in such minds as that of Miss L-. Mr. Hornsby was nei¬ 

ther handsome, endowed, nor in any way more than common, except 
in one respect. He was rich ,—rich as a Jew. He renewed his dis¬ 
carded suit, and the fair one followed the counsels of her wiser friends, 
and encouraged him to this step. Nay more. A year and a half had 

elapsed since the departure of Lieutenant H-. In that time, a trip 

to Saratoga Springs and New-York had taught her the true worth of 
money, and the little comparative value of the talents and virtues of her 
former lover. The letter ended in these terms : ‘You cannot have for¬ 
gotten that I warned you that this flaunting belle had no more heart 
than an oyster. You would not then forgive me for suggesting, that 
she would not only survive your departure, but jilt you and coquette 
with every admirer that offered. Notwithstanding all her vows of 
eternal constancy,—all her protestations that she should devote the 
period of your absence to mourning and tears,—she has not only con¬ 
sented to wed our East Indian nabob, Mr. Hornsby, but,—shall I speak, 
or forbear ?—has actually gone with him to the altar, and she now occu¬ 
pies the palace, rides in her coach, and there are no parties like those 
given by 'Mrs. Sarah L. Hornsby .’ The young fellows and girls pity 
you, my dear brother. Yet shoot neither yourself, nor the Great 
Accepted,—but fall on your knees, and thank God, who hath mercifully 
delivered you from a heartless and faithless woman, who, when the 
first temptation offers, will treat her husband as she has served you, 
Therefore I counsel you to marry the first fair and rich Creole th*t 
falls in youT way.* 

4 Thank heaven!’ exclaimed the reader,— 4 thank heaven, I had seen so 
much of her heartlessness, that I had almost, at intervals, ceased to love her, 
before I left home. Now my honor is redeemed, and she has released me 
from all bonds.’ Another consideration concurred to increase the plea¬ 
sure which he derived from these tidings. Martha was the envy of the 
fair at Bogota; and that city contained not a few of her rejected admi¬ 
rers. Lest any one should doubt whether scandal has crossed the line, 
and doubled Cape Horn, let me state, that the accident at Tequendama 
had already reached Bogota, with various paraphrastic commentaries, 
and every one unfavorable to one or other of the parties. Some had it, 
that Martha had sinned,—and on finding that her American paramour 
was not inclined to marry her, had attempted to drown herself. Others 
affirmed, that the American had proved cold and virtuous, and that she 
had drowned herself in pure spite. Others still averred,—and it was a 
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very general supposition,—that the North American had outraged her, 
ana thrown her into the stream. All had it, that Sefior Pablo had drawn 
her from the river; and all joined in denouncing the folly of show¬ 
ing hospitality to worthless and perfidious foreigners, and most of all, 
when they were North Americans, and heretics. 

Next day, before noon, our hero was again at Casa de Paz. A severe 
fever had returned upon Martha, and so dangerous had her condition 
seemed, and so much had her parents hoped from her once more seeing 
and speaking with their late guest, that they had despatched a special 
courier to Bogota, to beg him to come out and visit them, were it but 
for one day. The messenger had taken one road, and he had returned 
by another. He was introduced to the apartment of the fair invalid, 
whose paroxysm was once more subsiding. I say nothing of the scene, 
which ensued, simply from conscious inability to do it justice. I can 
only state, that the poor girl was sorry, and was not sorry, that Miss 
L—— had become Miss Hornsby. She was very sorry, and exces¬ 
sively mortified, that she should, in the intervals of a common fever of 
the country, have said and done things which she blushed for, now 
that she was sane, and the fever-turn had passed away. She hoped that 

Mr. H-would not dream that he was obliged to yield himself to 

the caprices of a person that he might consider weak and unworthy. 
She thought he had better return to Bogota, and to his own country, and 
connect himself with some lady whose head had never been touched by 
fever. But she was soon led to change her judgment in this respect; 
and before the young officer left the apartment, if her parents sanc¬ 
tioned the union, she consented to become his wife. He repaid her in 
assiduity of nursing; and proved, in fact, the more successful one of 
the two ; for not two days elapsed, before she walked out with him as 
his affianced bride, and they went together to view the place, where, at 
such fearful hazard, he had extricated her from the abyss of waters; and 
there she assured him, that if ever she should be tempted to prove cold 
or ungrateful, she would walk to that spot, and consider that chance, in 
order to re-kindle her tenderest gratitude at the view. They were 
married in a few days, and visited Bogota. They were rich, and they 
were happy, and needed no attentions and no blazoning. The good- 
natured world is very apt to decry feteing and attentions, when they 
would hide or cheer indigence and unhappiness. But the rich and the 
fortunate, who need none of these things, can be f&ted and courted 
at any time, to the extent of their wishes. The gazette of the city 
affirmed, that no new married pair had excited so great a sensation, and 
all their dinners, parties, and movements were published in it, in true 
English style. Even public report had entirely reversed the version 
of the incident of Tequendama. It was now detailed in a manner most 
honorable to the happy bridegroom. His lovely wife had fhllen into the 
stream from sudden dizziness at witnessing the falls, and the whole 
story was now as near the truth as such narrations generally are. 

When the ladies talked apart at Bogota about the newly married pair, 
most of them admitted that the husband was a fine fellow, though few 
found his wife so very handsome. All agreed, that their love was as 
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ardent as the tierras ealientes , and added, with a shrug, that such hot love 
was soon cold,—for they have that saw, too, at Bogota. For xny part, I 
am not disposed to doubt, that if I were to look in upon them, after 
many years, I should find that unbated affection ‘ still twined a rosy gar¬ 
land round their heads. 1 At any rate, I should love to retreat from a 
northern January, and walk with them in that sweet vale, where I could 
be lulled to rest by the roar of Tequendama, and go forth with them in 
their morning walks, where I could see eternal Winter above, and 
Summer below,—myself dwelling in the regions of perpetual Spring. 

T, P. 


THE SHELLS OF MEMORY. 


‘ I eiuinot but nnw nber raoh thing! wen, 

7T»t wan moat praciou to me.’ 

___ SfuUuptarm. 

When, wakeful at the midnight hour, 

We see the waning moonbeams smile, 

How deep is Memory’s magic .power, 

To meet,—to conquer,—to beguile! 

How rich the hues she flings around,— 

How soft the flute-like tones she breathes,— 

Till all we’ve lost again is found, 

And Hope anew her garland wreathes! 

Then, when perchance the distant beU 
Its faint And solemn music sends 
O’er quivering brook and grassy dell, 

We mingle with departed friends,— 

We clasp again the open hand, 

The laugh, and song, anew are heard, 

And at the spirit’s blest command, 

The wells of pleasant thought are stirred. 

Sweet Memory! When other dreams 
Are lost and faded from the view; 

When earth a dreary prison seems, 

And even Hope deserts us too; 

Then come thy spells like summer rain,— 

Like dew to the unfolding flowers,— 

Like sunshine to the golden grain, 

And wake afresh our vanished hours. 

Give me thy light, to cheer my heart, 

And calm my brow, and fill mine eye,— 

And many a joy may then depart, 

Without a tear-drop, or a sigh. 

For, musing o’er the dreams of Youth, 

And pleasures that its scene contain’d, 

I picture heavenly realms of truth, 

Where nought by Death or Sin is stained. 

JR -, (Penn.) June, 1835. G. G. B. 
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DOWNFALL OF NATIONS. 


'rsuz QUI POTIXIT B8BUM COON06CBBX CAU8A0.’ 


An inquiry into the causes which have effected the downfall of nations, 
particularly the republics of antiquity, cannot fail to furnish a moral 
lesson deeply interesting to the American Citizen. Greece, the cradle of 
science, and of art,—the home of philosophers, heroes, and statesmen,— 
sunk under a despotism which in the lapse of two thousand years nearly 
obliterated the recollection of her former glories, and extinguished the 
ardor which the mention of her early achievements once produced. 
From the second century preceding the Christian era, to the fourteenth 
subsequent on that event, we find her groaning under the oppression of 
her Roman masters. When the disciples of Mahomet, in the fifteenth 
century, burst like a flood, against which all barriers were useless, on 
the eastern Roman empire, the land of Lycurgus and Solon changed her 
masters, but not her destiny. The Spirit of Freedom, which in her 
early and better days would have produced resistance to a new domina¬ 
tion, had been destroyed, under that demoralization which is the insepa¬ 
rable attendant on despotism, and far-famed Hellas passed, without a 
struggle, under the iron yoke of the Crescent. Carthage, once the 
abode of luxury and wealth,—the centre of commerce,—the emporium 
of the world,—the garner-house of the riches of nations, has passed to 
the land of oblivion. Its ruins are no more. The inquiring traveler 
in vain searches for a solitary monument which shall decide, with cer¬ 
tainty, on the scite of this great Roman rival. The sword of the bar¬ 
barian has been there : her walls are leveled,—her altars in dust,—her 
three hundred cities annihilated,—and the celebrated temple in which 
a Carthaginian matron offered herself and children as a sacrifice to the 
injured honor of her country, lives only in the fabulous records of the 
past. Rome,—which extinguished the liberties of these republics,— 
stretched forth her eagle wings from the Euphrates to the Tiber, and 
extended her dominion over three quarters of the globe,—presents 
nothing to remind us of her pristine vigor, save the ruins of her splen¬ 
did coliseum,—her magnificent cathedral,—her fountains and aque¬ 
ducts, which time has spared, as if to mock the imperial city in the 
greatness of her degradation. She whose triumphs were formerly 
swollen by the swarthy Asiatic and the darkened Ethiopian,—at whose 
command kings worshipped and nations fell prostrate,—now stands the 
fraction of an unit, amid a mighty assemblage of nations once her own. 
Surrounded by a wall twelve miles in circumference, and with a domin¬ 
ion bounded by the waters of the Mediterranean and Adriatic, what a 
moral lesson does she furnish for the philosopher who reflects on the 
mutability of nations! 

In tracing the causes which have overthrown the ancient republics, 
Greece first presents herself to our observation, divided into the com¬ 
monwealths of Sparta and Athens. The laws of the celebrated Lycur- 
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gus, in the first named State, have been the theme of almost universal 
panegyric. Yet we are persuaded they accelerated its destruction. 
Nor, if we inquire into the constitution of these laws, abstractedly from 
the consequences which followed them, is there much to praise. The 
substitution of iron for gold and silver,—the destruction of commerce,— 
the prevention of travelling,—the encouragement of theft,—the neglect 
of moral and intellectual culture,—the subserviency of every principle 
which softens and adorns human nature,—the inculcation of military 
ambition,—formed the principal elements entering into the constitu¬ 
tion of that political code which the applause of ages has sanctioned. 
We do not admit that a widely extended commerce is injurious to the 
happiness of a people. On the contrary, it produces a liberal inter¬ 
change of ideas between remote nations,—forms a moral bond of 
union,—produces a spirit of laudable emulation, and improves the 
moral and intellectual condition of the world. It impresses upon the 
minds of all connected with it, the principles of justice and honor. 
Extensively and generally pursued, it presupposes a world at peace. 
If it should be argued that Sparta, after having thrown off the legal 
trammels of Lycurgus, and grasped the glittering metals from the 
treasury at Athens, became corrupt, licentious, and enervated, we answer, 
it was not the accumulation of wealth, but a total ignorance as to its 
proper uses and objects, added to the sudden bursting forth of a martial 
spirit, which five centuries had nourished and confined ,—the ambition 
and disunion of her chiefs,—the desire to establish an universal aristo¬ 
cracy and military despotism at the dagger’s point,—which prepared 
Lacedemon, after the fall of her great rival, for her ultimate destiny,— 
that of an appendage to the immense empire of the Macedonian monarch. 
The republic of Athens,—differing materially in her political struc¬ 
ture from the oligarchy of Sparta,—fell from her proud elevation from 
similar causes to those which destroyed her stem but less cultivated 
rival,—a dearth of general intelligence, and consequent lack of virtue 
among the mass of her population. Her first enacted laws, of which we 
have authentic record, are marked either by uncommon cruelty in the 
legislator, or the most base degeneracy in the people. They are 
emphatically said to have been written in blood. Too sanguinary in 
their character to exist even in the midst of degeneracy, they gave place 
before they had received the seal of the republic, to the milder institu¬ 
tions of Solon. This legislator, in the formation of his legal code, had 
the laws of Lycurgus in his view: but those whom he had to regene¬ 
rate were more depraved,—more refined and tenacious of innovation,— 
than those over whom the Spartan law-giver had thrown the iron yoke 
of restraint. The people became the sovereign masters of the repub¬ 
lic : rapine, violence, and bloodshed followed: the balance of power, 
which a well-directed government would have created, gave place to 
anarchy, and Athens, under the usurpation of a talented individual, 
shortly became the seat of a monarchy. Aristocracy and democracy 
arrayed themselves against each other,—each faction prevailing in its 
turn,—overwhelming Athens with the innumerable evils attendant on 
a state of anarchy. The democratic party at length prevailed,—the 
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second descendant of the Usurper fled to the court of Persia for assist¬ 
ance to regain the crown from which the vox populi had expelled him, 
and died at the battle of Marathon, fighting against the people over 
whom he had ruled. The tyranny exercised by this monarch, and the 
fear of a similar repetition, produced evils in the Athenian common¬ 
wealth greater than those it was intended to overcome. Superior 
merit, on all occasions, excited fear of usurpation. Jealousy became 
the watch-word of the republic : levity and inconstancy followed in the 
train. We find the Athenians frequently banishing their most virtuous 
citizens, unheard,—almost unaccused,—dooming them to an ignomini¬ 
ous death for alleged crimes, and subsequently erecting altars to the 
memory of the men whom they had thus wantonly sacrificed,—an evil 
undoubtedly arising from unlimited power, placea in the hands of an 
unintelligent and immoral people. Haughty in their prosperity, and 
debased in their adversity,—constantly the victim of some new dema¬ 
gogue, who exercised, under the name of freedom, a tyranny more 
execrable than the most absolute monarchy,—the moral energies of 
Athens became prostrated by her internal struggles, and she fell, in the 
day of her greatest splendor, under the dominion of her watchful enemy. 
A corresponding principle to that which caused ^Erostratus to fire the 
temple of Diana, and Alexander to conquer a world, destroyed this 
commonwealth,—the desire of fame,—the thirst for the gratification of 
a lawless ambition. There was no bond of union between the peasant 
and the wealthy citizen. Bribes were essential to the dispatch of busi¬ 
ness, with the officers who directed the legal proceedings. Protection 
for iniquity might be bought, and justice was either prostrated or pur¬ 
chased , as poverty or riches directed the energies of the applicant for 
her protection. Tyranny was an inherent ingredient in the constitu¬ 
tion of Athens,—a total disregard for property or right. This position 
is strikingly illustrated by the fact, that when an expensive office was 
forced upon an individual, he might present another before the Coun¬ 
cil, more wealthy, for its fulfilment, and in case of refusal by the latter, 
might claim the right to exchange estates with him. No man’s house 
was his castle. The protection of property, arising from well-directed 
laws like our own,—stronger than the defence of a citadel by a garri¬ 
son, or a kingdom by armies,—was unknown at Athens. Attachment 
to such a constitution was impossible. There was no common bond of 
interest to defend it. The rich Athenian was in as much danger as 
the wealthy Hebrew, at Constantinople. The nobles in the oligarchy 
of Sparta, commanded,—in the democracy of Athens, feared, deceive*!, 
or * submitted. No degree of interest subsisted between these and the 
poorer classes. The laws under which the gilded bribes of the one 
might find protection, doomed the other to ignominy and disgrace. In 
the early ages of this commonwealth, martial fame was the idol of the 
Athenian. As wealth increased, and faction destroyed the heroic ardor 
which fired the breast of the early Grecian, the desire of fame remained, 
but its objects had departed. The Athenian no longer sought it amidst 
the din of war, but in the bowers of the muses, and in the emulation at 
public games. Monarchs became poets; and the wreath with which 
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the Athenian virgin had hitherto decked the warrior on his return from 
victory, now decorated the brow of the fortunate musician at the festal 
games, or the orator most successful in rousing the passions of the peo¬ 
ple. Hence arose the extreme thirst for theatrical exhibitions wnich 
marked and hastened the fall of the republic. The stage became the 
great object of public concern. Poets and players engrossed the honors 
due to heroes and statesmen. The treasures expended on the tragedies 
of Sophocles and Euripides, exceeded those spent in defence of their 
common liberties, and Aeschylus died in the anguish of disappointment 
at having lost a splendid prize. It was in the midst of a degeneracy 
arising from this extreme abandonment of the useful and honorable 
avocations of life for evanscent pleasures, which should have merely 
given a zest to its leisure moments, that Athens eventually fell under 
the power of Philip of Macedon. That wily monarch saw she had lost 
that virtue which in her early days would have scornfully rejected the 
proffered bribe with which he purchased her liberty. The gilded offer 
was made,—treachery accepted it,—and unfortunate Athens became a 
dependancy on the crown of Macedon. The fate of this flourishing 
republic,—her degradation from a great maritime and commercial 
nation, to a mere vassal of a kingdom she might once have subdued,— 
furnishes a moral not unworthy the consideration of our own and future 
republics. Athens commenced her decline in the meridian of her 
splendor. While an admiring world was looking in astonishment at 
her resources,—science making rapid progress in her academic walls,— 
and the arts had arrived at a state of unparalleled perfection,—the can¬ 
ker of corruption was gnawing at her roots, and rapidly ascending to 
her vitals. Her numerous colonies, powerful fleet, ample fortifications, 
splendid edifices, magnificent temples, exquisite statues, inimitable paint¬ 
ings, during the age of Pericles, throw a ray of glory around the 
memory of that celebrated statesman, which is unfortunately eclipsed by 
the means he made use of to acquire power,—the ambition that directed 
his operations,—to gratify which he involved his country in an unjust 
and nefarious warfare, unprovoked in its beginning, and disastrous in 
its termination. Nor can the few decaying wreaths which martial 
glory planted on his brow, cause a forgetfulness of the withering influ¬ 
ence produced by his measures on unfortunate Attica, in the destruc¬ 
tion of a city which in her fall excited the admiration of the conqueror, 
as he gazed on the splendid edifices erected by her destroyer, or con¬ 
versed with the heroes, statesmen, poets, and sages, whose names, like 
a halo of glory, surrounded their dismantled capitals, and maintained 
for her a respect among the nations of the earth, which, like the ruins 
of her Parthenon, still remains to consign her to imperishable fame. 
The victory which placed Athens in the power of Sparta, was dearly 
won. Like two enemies in the last mortal struggle,—the life blood 
flowing from the one, while in the other the vital stream is totally 
exhausted,—the mighty shock enabled Lacedemon to survive but a 
period sufficiently long to behold the disadvantages of conquests,—the 
destruction which awaits a country rent asunder by internal divisions,— 
her rival prostrated, and to prepare for a similar destiny. A few faint 
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struggles, after her subjugation by Philip of Macedon, marked the 
declining glory of this once celebrated republic: but corruption, gold, 
and disunion, prevailed,—and in the distraction of her councils, the 
ambition of her statesmen, the profligacy and immorality of her popu¬ 
lation, she fell at length into the gigantic power of the Roman common¬ 
wealth, under the name of Achaia. 

The circumstances which produced the downfall of Rome as a repub¬ 
lic and an empire, now claim our attention. From a few mean cotta¬ 
ges on the banks of the Tiber,—with a population the refuse of the 
world,—we see her gradually rise in power and splendor, through the 
conditions of a kingdom and republic, to an empire more extensive than 
any other on historic record,—and falling into decay, overwhelmed by 
conquests,—sinking under the results of victory. If the consequences 
attendant on avarice, ambition, and cruelty, annihilated the freedom of 
Greece, they are still more strongly visible in the downfall of the Latin 
republic and empire. Her history is written amid the horrors of intes¬ 
tine commotion, with a pen dipped in blood. The tyranny of her first 
rulers exasperated the people, effected the demolition of the monarchy, 
and the establishment of a democratical form of government. The 
change was however produced by that portion of her citizens to whom 
the principles of republicanism were as hateful as those of despotism. 
The power of an aristocracy which three centuries had established and 
confirmed, was not to be destroyed by the demolition of the tyranny 
under which it had been formed, and Rome passed from a monarchy to 
a more dangerous and oppressive yoke, gilded by the name of a repub¬ 
lic. From the expulsion of Tarquin to the dictatorship of Appius, the 
mind is overwhelmed in reflecting on the sacrifice of honor, principle, 
and every tie which can strengthen or adorn humanity, in the contests 
between the patricians and plebeians,—the former for the retention, the 
latter for the possession of power. The plebeians at length prevailed in 
the election of tribunes, and eventually in that of a consul from their 
own body. Fresh concessions were continually demanded by them 
from their former oppressors. The proud patrician, who formerly 
scorned the society of the humble plebeian, now courted it with servility. 
The balance of power was lost,—Rome assumed the character of a 
military republic,—and the idol, Liberty, fell prostrate before lawless 
Power, as she set her unhallowed feet on the rock of Ambition, amid a 
sea of human gore. It is an astonishing feature in the character of 
Rome, as a republic, that while the capitol was transformed into a 
slaughter-house,—where no man was safe from the cabals of faction,— 
while honor, justice, and integrity seemed to have fled forever from the 
fated city, and the Demon of Ruin smiled in savage triumph as he gloated 
over the thousands who were offered on his altar,—that her armies, 
directed by councils thus heterogeneous and vascillating, should in two 
centuries have added to her dominions the most opulent empires in the 
world. Here we trace fresh causes of her dissolution,—first, in the 
contests for the consulship to the subjugated kingdoms,—secondly, in 
the oppression of these ministers of the republic,—and thirdly, in the 
re-action of the conquered upon the conquerors. Gold was able to pur- 
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chase what patriotism and integrity alone should have secured,—the 
appointment to the situation of consul over the vassal states. When 
the means of bribery were equal, the sword decided. Kingdoms were 
bartered in the public market-place for wealth, or the sword decided 
between two candidates equal in peoamiary means, the contest in which 
corruption had failed. It is natural to suppose that offices thus obtained, 
must be supported by corresponding means. Hence the provinces of 
this republic were drained of their wealth, to extend and maintain the 
venality which avarice had commenced. The Roman soldier, no 
longer the hardy veteran and uncorrupted warrior, became a common 
plunderer, subject to no control, and obeying no law but the blind and 
savage instinct of gain. The amor patriot, which originally distin¬ 
guished him, wore off by degrees. He was no longer the Roman sol¬ 
dier, but that of the province over which his nominal master was con¬ 
sul. The latter,—in the possession of a state he had purchased and 
guarded by a soldiery attached to him by a common interest,—no 
longer acknowledged a dependency on the councils by which he had 
been thus exalted, or rested satisfied with a portion of the republic, 
while the whole might be obtained. We have a memorable record of 
this insatiate thirst for power, in the blood-stained annals which record 
the contests between Marius and Sylla. They are unparalleled by any 
thing in the page of human guilt. Rome was deluged with the crim¬ 
son goTe of her best and bravest men;—led, as lambs, to the shambles 
of these iron-hearted despots. One hundred and fifty thousand human 
beings piled the hecatomb of their vengeance, and left on the scroll of 
history an awful lesson to the blind admirers of military fame. In this 
state of contention between the consuls, the ablest man generally 
proved the conqueror, until Julius Caesar passed the Rubicon,— 
marched his army to the gates of the capital,—banished his rival, whom 
he ultimately defeated on the plains of Pharsalia,—seized on the public 
treasury, and put the finishing stroke to his country’s liberties, by 
assuming the rank and power of Perpetual Dictator. Dazzled by the 
conquests of this great warrior and consummate politician, the* degene¬ 
rate Roman saw not that the hand which thus increased the riches, 
was undermining the liberties of his native land, and plunging her 
into a state of anarchy which would terminate in a second triumvirate, 
and eventually in a despotic monarchy. The effects were hidden from 
Ids mental vision, amid the evanescent lustre which surrounded their 
causes. When he at length awoke from the delusive dreams of ambi¬ 
tion, the genius of freedom had departed,—-the dagger of the assassin 
had prostrated the man who had despoiled her temple, and the fiend 
of cruelty, as he shrieked in vengeance from the caverns of guilt, placed 
at the head of her councils the triumvirate to which we have alluded. 
The embers of liberty which beamed with a feint illumination at the 
assassination of the dictator, blazed for a limited period before the blood¬ 
stained coalition succeeding his fell; but finally sunk in the darkness 
of a moral desolation, which history has consecrated to infamy, in the 
fields of Philippi. 

The moral turpitude evinced at this period was another source 
from whence arose the destruction of this gigantic republic. Honor, 
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friendship, the ties of blood,—every dear and sacred pledge,—were 
sacrificed to fill up the measure of iniquity. Humanity sickens at the 
depravity which disgraced the union of Caesar, Anthony, and Lepidus. 
The best and the most eloquent were the first sacrifices offered by these 
inhuman monsters. Cicero, who tiad supported his country in the day 
of her adversity, and defeated the daring conspiracy of Cataline and his 
band, unaccused of a solitary crime, was offered up on their altar, and 
as his bleeding head streamed from the walls of the forum he had so 
ofien graced, it seemed to wash away the last remnant of that freedom 
which his eloquence had sustained. Rome was now no longer a com¬ 
monwealth. The name of a republic, which had hitherto been upheld 
under the tyranny of contending military chieftans, now yielded to that 
of Empire ,—the elevated character which adorned the Roman, gave 
place to abject servility. Kings became objects of the homage due to 
God. The streets and places of public worship, in this once proud 
mistress of the globe, were filled with wretches sunk below humanity, 
offering incense to idols whom their flattery and venality had created, 
and who were more contemptible than the wooden images which rep¬ 
resented their ancient deities. In proportion as we recede from the 
reign of Augustus, the night of desolation thickens over the imperial 
city ; the empire becomes a vast military camp,—the majesty of a peo¬ 
ple who had received the homage of a universe, trembles before the 
throne of some heartless despot; aud the awe-stricken citizen, as he 
groans beneath the yoke, offers no resistance to its bondage. Poverty 
and idleness stalk forth in the midst of slavery, bounded in their require¬ 
ments by the gratification of the wants of animal existence and diver¬ 
sions, to fill up the vacuity of a debased and degraded mind. The the¬ 
atres became the continued scene of riot and murder, in which the noble 
and slave mingled together, and on which even the profligate Tiberius 
could not look, without astonishment and fear. The ultimate cause 
which effected the annihilation of this empire remains to be noticed,— 
the re-action of the conquered upon the conquerors. 

In the reign of Augustus, Rome was in the meridian of her splen¬ 
dor. Asia, Africa, and Europe were in her grasp. The world was a 
Roman prison, from which no one could escape. It was necessary, in 
order that the conquered provinces might be kept in vassalage, to garri¬ 
son them with soldiers : but where were these troops to be found ? Italy 
could not garrison natio?is! The emperors succeeding Augustus were 
compelled to hold one country in subjection with troops drawn from 
another which they had likewise enslaved. In the days of her com¬ 
monwealth, she had been assailed by the Gauls, who marched to the 
gates of her capitol under Brennus, ana now, when her troops were gen¬ 
erally withdrawn to secure her ill gotten conquests, the world she had 
enslaved was waiting a favorable opportunity to commence the great 
work of retribution. She had been the common enemy of mankind, 
the oppressor, the tyrant, the robber of the earth,—had carried her victo¬ 
ries to the holy city of Jerusalem, despoiled the sacred temple, borne 
away the golden candlesticks, formed under the express direction of heaven 
and placed within the sanctuary, to adorn and swell the triumph of Titus. 
But the day of her visitation was come. The barbarian to whom, in con- 
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quering, she had taught the art of war, turned the dreadful engine upon 
his instructor,—and in the fifth century following the Christian era, an 
army of Vandals, headed by Genseric, entered the city, razed her walls, 
destroyed her temples, despoiled her monuments of art, and departed with 
her immense treasure, (a twice stolen plunder,) to Africa. It was not 
from one point alone that this falling empire was assailed. The con¬ 
quered world seemed to rise as if by mutual consent, determined to con¬ 
quer and to hold up to the gaze of future ages the consequences attend¬ 
ing an unhallowed violation of the rights of nations ana of men, by it 
power which, in fifteen hundred years, had marched onward in an 
unbroken line of victory to an extent of dominion greater than the 
celebrated monarchies of the Medes and Persians, or that of Alex¬ 
ander of Macedon. Some few faint gleams of her former destiny 
irradiated the declining fortunes of the land of Romulus, but they 
resembled the expiring flame of the taper, each flash becoming fainter, 
before darkness eclipses it forever. It has been usual to ascribe the 
downfall of this celebrated commonwealth to the influx of wealth and 
luxury which flowed into her cities on the destruction of Carthage, her 
formidable rival. We cannot admit this fact, unless based upon another,— 
the general dearth of intelligence among the great mass of the people. 
That the sudden influx of wealth on an unenlightened population may 
produce the disastrous consequences which preceded the fall of the 
Roman empire, we will not deny : but the introduction of riches, 
abstractedly considered, was not sufficient to effect the dismemberment 
of an empire cemented by the lapse of fifteen centuries, and embracing 
within its boundaries—a world. It was the lust of conquest,—the 
desire of mutual distinction,—the sacrifice of principle to power,—the 
open violation of the law,—the sale of patriotism at the mart of gold, 
the utter destitution of national union,—the extraordinary and unneces¬ 
sary effusion of human blood,—the horrid sacrifices that superstition 
offered on the altars of ignorance,—the open violation of religious prin¬ 
ciple,—the utter contempt for the laws of God, which shed their bane¬ 
ful influence around the setting sun of the Latin empire, and finally 
eclipsed its beams in the utter darkness of a moral and physical destruc¬ 
tion. Christianity, indeed, once seated herself on the throne of the C»- 
sars, during the period of heathenism over which we have passed: but 
no sooner had she risen from a state of dependency to that of power, 
than, forgetting the principles of benignity whidi distinguished her 
mild and benevolent founder, she turned against herself the barbed point 
of envy. Clothed in the robe of imperial dignity, with a diadem on 
her head, and nations at her footstool,—from the victim at the altar, she 
became the high priest of the sacrifice. Murder attended on her foot¬ 
steps, and humanity withered in her path. These remarks are more 
particularly applicable to the assassination of the son of Constantine by 
nis father’s hand, or order, and the subsequent practices of his sons. 
The sun of Christianity had scarcely risen above the horison,—the fes¬ 
tal blazes of heathenism were shining in darkened splendor,—and during 
the cold and cheerless twilight the worst and most degrading passions 
held unlimited sway. 
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In contrasting the situation of the republics whose histories we hare 
thus faintly drawn, with that under which we have the happiness to 
live, there is every reason to hope that America will long bear evi¬ 
dence of the fact, that republics can endure : that the enlightened con¬ 
dition of a community insures the perpetuity of her institutions,—that 
the rock of Plymouth, consecrated to future millions of people, will 
remain the sign of a lasting covenant among the children of America 
for the protection and preservation of the first, best, dearest rights of 
man. Faction may sometimes raise a feeble voice among the councils 
which freedom directs, but there is a regenerating influence in liberty, 
when guided by moral and rational principles, which must eventually 
triumph over all attempts at disunion, and perpetuate the constitution of 
the 1 pilgrims’ to future ages. Every day,—every hour,—is bringing 
us nearer together. Navigation is rapidly uniting the most distant 
cities of our republic, and forming a common bond of feeling and union 
between men hitherto strangers to each other. The day is probably not 
far distant, when the waters of the Mississippi may mingle with those of 
the Hudson, and our noble river bear on its bosom the hidden trea¬ 
sures of the Rocky Mountains. It is the dissemination of principles 
which such means afford, that is the best safeguard of a nation, and 
will secure her stability, though the sword should never be unsheathed 
on her land,—or the cannon’s roar sound along her waters. It forms 
a moral lever on which to move mankind,—more formidable than 
armies,—more potent than victories,—an altar of communion around 
which a people may gather, to offer their united aspirations of gratitude 
to the benevolent dispenser of their blessings. The widow approaches 
it, not to bewail the loss of her husband, or the orphan the bereavement 
of a parent. Its corner stone is in the temple of moral virtue,—its tur¬ 
rets reach to heaven ! Let us appreciate the blessings we enjoy. The 
anniversary of our freedom is at hand: it has nearly reached the age 
allotted to man, and still blooms as in the vigor and nerve of youth. 
Fifty-nine years of freedom have converted the haunt of the wolf into 
the abode of civilized man. Towns and cities have sprung into exist¬ 
ence, as if touched by the wand of the enchanter, and we are still going 
onward, in wealth and population, with a rapidity unparralleled in the 
annals of the world. What an extent of territory have we yet to peo¬ 
ple ! Millions may be added to us, with scarcely a visible increase. 
Our range of western forests offers a home to the desolate and oppressed, 
which centuries may find unpeopled. Nature, too, has been oountiful 
in her gifts. Metallic ores abound in our mountains, and interminable 
beds of coal have opened their veins to our view, as if in anticipation of 
the immense forest destruction whieh future generations may effect in 
the pathless wilderness. If in the midst of such munificence, with the 
republics of antiquity in the range of memory,—their follies, crimes, and 
immorality before us,—we are destined to increase the monumental pile 
erected to perpetuate the annals of human guilt and folly,—if local 
feeling shall eventually triumph over general good, and petty animosi¬ 
ties destroy the bond which ages have consecrated,—if some factious 
chieftain, taking advantage of such anarchy, shall enter the temple of 
freedom, tear the genius of Liberty from her throne, and erect the 
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standard of despotism, the Demon of Tyranny, standing securely on 
his altar, surrounded by a universe, may vauntingly exclaim, as he 
points to the grave of American glory,—‘ Behold the last of the 
Republics !’ B. 


XERXES. 

BY THI AUTHOR OF *THI BETUBN1D NINIATUBB.’ 

Tri king sits on his throne, 

Ten thousand slaves around,— 

With gems and gold his temples shine, 

By verdant myrtle bound; 

His armies shake the earth, 

His trumpets fill the sky, 

And like the meteors of the air, 

His silken banners fiy. 

But vain the trumpet’s swell, 

And vain the minstrel’s song,— 

He hears no sound t he sees no face, 

In all that glittering throng; 

His brow is dark with grief; 

His cheek is pale with care,— 

He sits, the centre of all eyes, 

Alone, and wretched, there. 

See! at his lifted arm ; 

The signal of his wul, 

The murmuring multitudes are hushed,— 

The loud uproar is still: 

While circling round his throne, 

Princes and warriors stand; 

He speaks, and every anxious heart 
Waits for his dread command. 

‘ Wse men! my soul is sad,— 

It aches with loneliness: 

This gallant show, these bending crowds, 

Soothe not its deep distress; 

I am weary of the sun, 

And all its light reveals,— 

Give me a pleasure always new,— 

A heart, that always feels. 

* Give me another joy, 

A fxesh and glowing thrillj 
Spirit and sense are cold and dead, - 
Each grateful pulse is still: 

I hear the steps of Time^— 

His withering breath is nigh : 

Oh! give me one soul-cheering joy, 

But one , —before I die ! 

‘ Ve say I am a God,— 

For me, your altars shine: 

Alas! I have no pleasure in 
Divinity like mine. 

The bird that soars on high, 

At evening; seeks his nest; 

But I must nse, and reign alone, 

For me, there is no rest! 
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‘ Wine!—its enchanting glow 
Once lighted up my soul. 

Till every thought and feeling sank 
Beneath its wild control; 

The cup still meets my lip, 

It fires me as before,— 

But the rapturous flames it kindled then 
Revisit me no more. 

‘Love!—I have bought its kiss, 

And paid for every smile,— 

I slept, and dreamed of perfect joy, 

But woke to Treachery’s wile; 

Like lightning in the stormy night, 

A flash,—a gleam,— a fire,— 

Then, thicker darkness, deeper gloom,— 

So faded Love’s desire. 

‘Ambition!—I have knelt, 

And kissed his blood-wet hand,— 

The sun of conquest led me on, 

O’er many a mourning land ; 

Shrieks rose on every wind, 

Tears sprinkled every plain,— 

That light may dazzle other eyes, 

But never mine again ! 

‘ I thought the joys I felt 
Would never pass away,— 

Yet, one by one, they disappear, 

Like stars at break of day ; 

I deemed my path would be 
Bright with unclouded beams; 

Alas! I never learned till now, 

The falsehood of such dreams. 

* Show me, ye cunning men, 

The way to happiness, 

That I may bathe my weary heart 
In the full tide of bliss : 

Oh ! could I find that quiet stream, 

And by its waters stray, 

Jewels and gold should he the prize, • 

To him who points the way. 

Poor, with the wealth of worlds, 

Monarch! thy hopes are vain, 

The robe of rest, the crown of peace, 

Ah ! few like thee may gain; 

Joy dwelleth in the sky, 

But thou art bound below,— 

The brazen heavens and iron earth 
The prison of thy woe. 

Look up !—there’s light above,— 

It streameth from a throne 
Where sitteth One in majesty, 

Far brighter than thine own: 

That light shall cheer thy heart, 

Shine on thy darkened mind, 

Look up !—look up !—and hail its beam,— 

Alas ! that thou art blind! 

Hartford , (Conn.,) Junt, 1835. L. R. 
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THE SNAKE EATER. 


-— -‘ Some strange commotion 

Is in his brain : he bites his lip, and starts; 

Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground. 

Then lays his finger on his temple ; straight 
Springs out into fast gait; then stops again, 

Strikes his breast hard; and then anon he casts 
His eye against the moon; in most strange posture 
We have seen him set himself.’ 

Shajcs. Henry Vizi. 


A few years ago, near the sunset of an autumnal day, I reached a 
populous town on the banks of the Mississippi. An accident to the 
steam-boat, wherein I had embarked, and by which many lives were 
lost through the carelessness of an ignorant and drunken engineer, had 
compelled the directors of the boat to stop with the remaining company, 
and repair the damages that had occurred. 

Alas! there were damages and evils on board that unpretending craft, 
which were beyond the reach of mechanist or chirurgeon. The 
dead were strewing the deck ; fragments of the boiler, and broken 
wheels, were lying around ; and masses of soot and cinders from 
the unclean pipes blackened the deck. On every side were corpses, 
and wailing friends, and tearful eyes. A few settees had been brought 
up from the cabin, and on the mattrasses with which they were cov¬ 
ered, the dead were laid. It was an awful scene. Two hours before, 
all was well; and every heart seemed bounding with the rapid impulse 
of life and hope. I myself escaped by a miracle. I was seated at the 
stern of the boat, near the end window of the cabin, over the rudder, 
watching, as is my wont, to see the turbulent waters boil around the keel, 
and mark the landscape flit by and recede. A noise like an earthquake, 
which made the shuddering boat recoil many yards,—a rush of hot 
steam through the broken windows,—the hissing of the pieces from 
the boiler, as they dropped into the river,—and after one sad pause of 
an instant, the shrieks and groans of the dead and dying, and the sur¬ 
viving mourners,—these were the signs which betokened the appalling 
disaster, and convinced me visibly, for the first time, what a vast 
amount of pain and misery can be crowded into a passing moment. 

It is a sight of horror to behold the strong man smitten down in his 
might; to see the pride of womanhood defaced and blighted by sudden 
death; to hear the lamentations of grief and despair, where but a little 
time before were heard the light laugh of pleasure, and the tones of 
delight. How distant was the thought of harm, from each and all! 
Truly it is said by the great bard of nature,— 4 We know what we are, 
but not what we shall be.’ We weave the garlands of joy, even by 
the precipice of death; we disport in the sunbeam, unmindful of the 
storm that is booming afar, and will soon be at hand ! 

The sun descended as we entered the town, which was situated on 
ascending gTounds near the Tiver. A swell of upland, overlooking near 
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at hand a few patches of green, which 1 took to be cotton fields, and 
which apparently commanded an extended view of the shores and 
course oi the great Father of Rivers, stretched rearward from the 
place. Overcome with excitement and gratitude for my deliverance, 
and seeing also that there had thronged to the wharf a large number of 
citizens, sufficient for every purpose of charitable assistance toward 
the sufferers, and the dead on board of the steam-boat, I selected that 
portion of my luggage which had not been destroyed, and after seeking 
a hotel, made the best of my way to the upland of which I have spoken. 
I felt like one snatched from the grave ; and deeply impressed with the 
sense of the danger from w’hich I had escaped through the watchful¬ 
ness of a benignant providence, I determined to seek some haunt of re¬ 
tirement, and quiet my agitated spirits with thankful meditation. 

When I gained the eminence, I found that the view was calculated to 
heighten and expand all the feelings with which my heart was sur¬ 
charged, to the overflow. A few gorgeous clouds, bedight in crim¬ 
son and purple, were sailing in glory along the melancholy west; 
dark cypresses, hung to their tops with trailing clusters of wild vine, 
colored with mingled violet, amber, and emerald, stood in relief before 
the horizon; while afar, on eitheT hand, the great Mississippi was seen 
rolling along with a kind of quivering radiance, and exhibiting, even at 
that distance, the turbulent might, which makes it seem like a prostrate 
Niagara. At a distance, in each extremity of the view, it was lost in 
dark woods and misty head-lands ; an emblem, most striking at the 
moment, of that obscurity which, like the shadow-curtain in the vision 
of Mirza, overhung the stream of life and time, making of the Past a 
dream, and of the Future a vast unknown. 

It is impossible to describe the sensations which animate the bosom 
of an American, as he looks at this running ocean, and the long, long 
vale through which it rolls. He gazes onward with the eye of antici¬ 
pation to the not distant period, when that almost interminable stretch 
of landscape shall become bright with towns, and vocal with the sounds 
of human industry; when the busy hum of scholars at their tasks, of 
artists at their labors, of the husbandman folding his flocks, or garner¬ 
ing the rich treasures of the harvest, shall succeed the moanings of the 
cypress, and the mingled howlings of roaming beasts of prey, and yet 
wilder Indians: when the light of civilization and religion shall extend 
over forests and savannahs, until the progress of our people through 
the dominions of the receding Aborigines, shall be, in the expressive 
words of Scripture, ‘as the morning spread upon the mountains: a 
great people, and a strong; of whom there hath not been ever the 
like, neither shall be any more after it, to the years of many genera¬ 
tions.’ 

As I turned to survey the prospect, I saw at no great distance from the 
spot where I stood, a white tent, or pavilion, surmounted with a parti¬ 
colored flag, which was waving to the evening breeze, and on which I 
Vead the words,— 'The Snake Eater.’ The tent was open on one 
aide like a door, before which there was a curtain. Benches w’ere 
placed in an amphitheatrical form before the tent, which were then fill- 
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ing with people. The faint glimmer of an early lamp was perceiva¬ 
ble behind the dark curtain; and, moved with curiosity, I bent my 
steps toward the assemblage. I paid the requisite sum to the person 
who kept the gate of a picket fence which surrounded the amphithea¬ 
tre, and took my seat among the crowd, in the open air. 

Twilight had now set in, and the twinkling of the stars could be 
seen on the broad bosom of the Mississippi, as it moved in voiceless 
solemnity toward the ocean. The cypresses assumed the semblance 
of weird, and ghastly forms against the sky ; and the occasional sweep 
of a belated hawk from the far off prairies, with his dismal scream, 
gave token that the day had died, and that its dirge was sounding. 

Presently, at the tinkle of a little bell, the curtain of the tent was lifted. 
A young man was seated at a table, with a box before him, covered 
with glass, and apparently subdivided into two or more drawers. He 
seemed about eight-and twenty years of age: his face was thin, and a 
leaden wanness overspread his features; but his sunken eye had that 
supernatural brightness so often seen in the eyes of the consumptive. 
His voice, though faint, was musical, but interrupted by an occasional 
cough ; and as he removed his cravat, and turned his wristbands over 
the cuffs of his coat, he said : 

4 The company has assembled to see the Snake Eater. If any one 
wishes to satisfy himself with regard to the reptile which I am now 
about to devour, in the presence of you all, and to restore again from 
my throat, alive, he willpkase draw nigh.’ 

He turned the closed cover of the box over toward the audience, as 
he made this observation, and disclosed to the sight a hideous rattlesnake. 
It was coiled,—and when disturbed, elevated its spiry head from its 
circle, and while its forked tongue played with a rapid motion, it darted 
against the glass in vain attempts to escape, while its rattles continued 
to quiver, \\ith a violent and whizzing sound, accompanied by that appa¬ 
rent flattening of the head, which denotes the highest pitch of resent¬ 
ment. Its dilated eye shot fire ; and the coarse scales on its contorted 
form grew nigged in its anger. 

After this expose , the Snake Eater placed the box in its original posh 
tion. A chilly shudder ran through the assembly, when, after turning 
his back to the beholder, he bent his face for a moment at the edge of 
one of the drawers, with a kind of chuckling sound, and drew forth 
the horrid reptile with his hand. The snake now seemed languid and 
passive, though the rattles continued to sound. He placed the head of 
the venomous serpent to his lips,—he opened his mouth, and the long 
spire began to descend. It was an appalling sight to see that huge mon¬ 
strum horrendum making its way into the throat of a human being. The 
cheeks of the young man began to dilate, and his complexion became 
a livid purple. His eyes seemed bursting from their sockets,—masses 
of foam gathered about his lips,—and he looked as if in the severest 
struggles of the last mortal agony,—as if tasting of death. Several of 
the audience shrieked with affright. 

After apparently mumbling and craunching his fearful meal, the 
Snake Eater again partially opened his lips, and the forked tongue of 
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the reptile was seen playing, like threads of bright red fire, between them. 
Presently it began to emerge. It moved very slowly, as if held back 
by other serpents that had preceded it, in the awful deglutition of its 
master. As the long, loathsome folds hung from his lips, and contin¬ 
ued to extend, the features of the Snake Eater assumed their wonted 
aspect; and in a moment, the reptile had emerged, was re-placed in the 
box, and the feat was accomplished. 

After seating himself for a few seconds, to recover from the perilous 
execution of his task, the Snake Eater arose and addressed the audience. 
He desired them to believe that he had wished, not to appal, but to sur¬ 
prise them. There was, he acknowledged, an art in what he had done,— 
but it was a mysterious and undiscoverable one. ‘ They call me mad,* 
he added, bitterly, * and a conjurer; but a conjurer I am none, and 
though I have been mad, I am not now; yet often do I wish I were. 
You will denominate my calling one of foolish hazard, and perhaps of 
disgust: but did you know all, you would judge of me better. I thank 
you for your attendance ; and if I have succeeded in surprising you, 
my aim has been won.’ 

The audience, in the enthusiasm of western feeling, gave the per¬ 
former three hearty cheers, and retired with wonder-stricken faces. I 
lingered behind until the last had departed, and stepped into the tent, 
where the Snake Eater had drawn a few eatables from his knapsack, 
which he was discussing with considerable relish. I found him socia¬ 
ble, but sad. By degrees, my observations Excited a sympathy in his 
mind ; and, as we sat, toward midnight, in his solitary house of can¬ 
vass,—the dark Mississippi rolling below,—the pale stars fretting the 
vault above,—and the far West stretching in dimness around, he thus 
began: 


THE SNAKE EATEr’s STORY. 

"I am not, my friend, what you see me. Though regarded here¬ 
abouts as one who has dealings with ‘familiar spirits and wizards,’ I 
am only a heart-broken man, the child of sorrow, and almost without hope. 
I do not speak thus for your sympathy; for human sympathy can at 
best but awaken afresh the wells of mournful tenderness in my breast, 
without pouring one ray of sunshine upon the troubled fountains : they 
must flow on in darkness, without a prospect of day. Listen to me. 

“Eight short years ago, with the spirit of adventure stirring within 
me, I came as it were directly from the walls of a university, in one of 
the Atlantic states, to this ‘ far country.’ I came with prodigal endow¬ 
ments from my father; and seeking the then frontiers of civilization, 
embarked in trade with settlers and Indians. I bought furs and sold all 
kinds of mercantile riches. I prospered ; my capital re-doubled itself, 
and in all respects I was prosperous. You may perhaps desire to know 
my motive for thus leaving the charms of society, and seeking the seclu¬ 
sion of the wilderness. It was the strongest of motives ,—human affec¬ 
tion. An uncle had preceded me. He had a ward, to whom I had 
been deeply and devotedly attached from my childhood. She was the 
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paragon of her sex. I speak not as a rhapsodist, or with enthusiasm ; 
for the loveliest being that ever came from the hands of God into this 
lower world, could not excel her for beauty. She made that beauty 
perfect, by the graces of a mind, pure and clear as the forming diamond 
Her voice was melody; her smile a burst of living and pearly light; 
and her calm blue eyes were the sweet expositors of a sinless affection. 
The young peach, when the airs and beams of summer have awakened 
its ripening blushes, or the pomegranate, as it glows among leaves that 
tremble to the rich chant of the nightingale, surpassed not her cheeks, 
for bloom or loveliness, when her fair hair was divided on her brow, 
and fell in masses of waving and silken gold around them. Truly, I 
loved her with my whole soul. She was my idol,—my cynosure,—the 
centre of every desire, and the object of every aspiration. 

44 We were married. Time went on, and brought me a bud from the 
rose that I had established in my green bower of home. We were 
blest indeed. Aloof from society, though we missed a few of its luxu¬ 
ries, we suffered none of its vexatious and demoralizing corruptions. 
On Sabbath days, we rode many miles through the wilderness, to wor¬ 
ship our Maker in his sanctuary, and hear the word of life from the 
lips of those who journeyed through the forest on missionary enterpri¬ 
ses, and for the edification of the believing,—ambassadors from a court, 
of which the most noble court of earth affords not the faintest emblem. 

44 On the day that our dear little Sarah attained her second year, she 
was seated by my counter, and her mother was standing by, when 
three fierce-looking Indians entered the store. They had evidently 
travelled a long way, for their leggins were torn and dirty, and their 
feet were almost bare. I recognized one of them instantly, as 1 The 
Crouching Wolf, a desperate being, who hung alternately around 
the skirts of settlements, begging for rum, or getting it in barter for 
small peltry, which he obtained in the chase. Just one year before, he 
had visited me for the purpose of procuring the fire-water, or ardent 
spirit. I refused him, and he left me with a vow of future vengeance. 

44 4 Hoogh!’ said he, as he reeled up, with his grufflooking companions, 
towards the counter, where my child was playing, and my wife stood : 

4 The Crouching Wolf said he would come back. He wants the talk¬ 
ing water,—he wants that or — revenge. He will have one P 

44 1 tried to reason with him,—but he was deaf to reason. He had 
already tasted from the flagon of one of his red comrades, and the fumes 
were in his brain. 

44 4 Come, medicine-man, the Wolf wants the fire milk. Where is it? 
He cannot wait. His spirit is up, and his forehead is warm. 1 

“I saw that he grew desperate,—but my resolution was fixed: I stenfly 
denied him. It was a fatal denial. 

44 He stepped back a few paces, growled some guttural sentences to 
his companions, and the three then advanced toward my child. I was 
motionless, and paralyzed with terror. As the Wolf approached my 
daughter, he drew a tomahawk from his belt, and flourished it on high. 

I sprang toward him, but was pushed back by his companions. The 
dear innocent, unaffrighted, smiled in the face of the Crouching Wolf, 
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and it seemed as if the cheerful purity of her look stayed his vengeful 
arm. He paused, until a scream from the mother aroused the terror of 
her first-born. She shrunk back from the relentless savage, while her 
mother was kept, like myself, at bay, and while her sweet red lip, chis¬ 
elled like her mother’s, was quivering with dismay, she said, in childish 
simplicity: 

444 Naughty Indian,—if he hurts Sarah, ma will be angry, and punish 
him.* As she said this, she burst into tears,—dier last for ever ! 

41 In one instant, the trenchant weapon of the infuriated Indian clove in 
sunder the head of my babe: in the next, his excited comrades had 
murdered the wife of my bosom. I have an indistinct and horrid 
remembrance of my burning store,—the red fiends yelling over the 
consuming roof and walls,—my escape to the forest: the rest was but 
silence and oblivion. I was a madman ! 

44 Ten months after, I found myself in New-Orleans. I had reached 
the city, no one knew how,—had been conveyed to a hospital, kindly 
treated, and discharged as cured,—but an outcast and a beggar. Mis¬ 
fortunes seldom come single. My father had died,—and as I had 
already received ray share of his estate, the residue melted away among 
a host of brothers. My inheritance had been destroyed by the Indians. 
I was without a home or a friend. 

44 How I subsisted, I scarcely know. At last, as I was one day walk¬ 
ing on the levee, I saw a group collected around an Indian, who was 
performing certain tricks from a box, with a rattlesnake. It tvas the 
Crouching Wolf. 

44 The murderer of my wife and child!’ I exclaimed, as I penetrated 
through the ring, and with one huge blow felled the vile monster to 
the earth. I seized him by the throat,—I placed my knee upon his 
breast. In a few moments, he was a distorted and ghastly corpse 
beneath my feet. 

44 My award of retribution was considered just, and no effort was made 
to arrest me. Availing myself of the box belonging to the Crouching 
Wolf, which I contended was mine as a debt, I soon learnt the mystery 
of his art, as it were by intuition. The upper drawer of the box con¬ 
tained the real rattlesnake: the other, merely the skin of one, which 
could be inflated by the breath, at will. The motion of the tongue, 
which was dried, and had wires within, was produced by loadstone: 
the movement of the rattles by the same cause.* 

44 Filled from the lungs, it could readily be taken into the mouth, and 
compressed into a very small compass,—and while re-passing outward, 
inflated again. I bought a new snake from a museum, which I killed, 
and prepared according to the model before me. I could not endure 


• The writer has now in his possession a curiosity from the far West, in the shape of a 
large prairie-beetle, which is composed, among other ingredients, of paper and wood. 
At the end of every claw and feeler, where they are. attached to the body, are small bits 
of lead, impregnated with loadstone. This lifeless imitation performs all the move¬ 
ments of the actual beetle,—moves, and extends its limbs, precisely like nature. It would 
puzzle the profoundest entomologist, on a common examination, ‘ to wotte whether 
that it iivedde, or was dede.’ 
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the thought of even using the same instruments formerly employed by 
the destroyer of all that I most loved on earth, and I turned from his 
trickery with a feeling of almost positive loathing. A little practice 
made me an adept in the mystery of snake-eating,—and I have since 
wandered in loneliness from town to town, attempting this curious 
enterprise. My pecuniary success has been sufficient for my comfort 
and convenience,—and the danger of the feat is only in appearance. 
With a slight exertion, I can resolve my face into the colors and con¬ 
tortions you witnessed this evening, and which heighten the interest of 
the spectacle.* But these things can only temporarily divert my 
thoughts,—for I carry within my heart an aching fever, which no pros¬ 
perity can allay or remove. The objects that have cheered me, can 
cheer me no more. I stand alone in this wilderness world,—a mourner 
and a pilgrim. My visions are of my wife and child ; my day dreams 
are of them: but I must suffer as you see, until I meet them in that 
better country, where the sun descends not, and darkness is unknown, 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. I 
can forget my child,—for her existence seems to me like a misty 
trance,—in the fond assurance that the sparkling dew-drop has exhaled 
to heaven: but for the cherished rose that sustained it, I cease not to 
grieve. Alas, for the wife of my bosom! Well can I say, with one 
who, perhaps, has loved and mourned like me: 

'Alas, for the clod that is resting now, 

On those slumbering eyes—on tnat faded brow 1 
Wo for the cheek that hath ceased to bloom,— 

For the lips that are dumb in the noisome tomb! 

Their melody broken, their fragrance gone,— 

Their aspect cold as the Parian stone: 

Alas, for the hopes that with thee have died,— 

Oh, loved onel would I were by thy side! 

Yet the ‘joy of grief it is mine to bear; 

I hear thy voice in the twilight air; 

Thy smile of sweetness untold I see, 

When the visions of evening are borne to me; 

Thy kiss on my dreaming lip is warm,— 

My arm embraceth thv yielding form: 

Then I wake in a world that is sad and drear, 

To feel in my bosom—thou art not hero l’ " 


The morning had already began to fire the eastern horizon, beyond 
the distant wilderness, and to sparkle on the river, when I parted with 
the Snake Eater, and pursued my journey. On my return from the 
great metropolis of the Mississippi, I found that he had died, and gone 
to rejoin the lost treasures of his affection, in a clime where Sorrow has 
no residence, and where neither reptile nor poison can enter. w. 


•This ‘power of face,’ is not unusual among the dramatic fraternity. The celebrated 
tragedian, Booth, can easily flush his face with the deepest suffusion of guilt or anger, 
and at the next moment cnuse it to bear the livid hue of death. This power often adda 
a tremendous effect to his personations. 
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OLD SONGS. 


Give me the songs I loved to hear, 

In 6weet and sunny days of yore; 

Which came in gushes to my ear, 

From lips that breathe them now no more. 
From lips, alas ! on which the worm, 

In coiled and duskv silence lies,— 

Where many a loved, lamented form, 

Is hid from Sorrow’s filling eyes! 


Yes! when those unforgotten lays. 

Come trembling with a spirit-voice, 

I mind ine of those early days, 

When to respire, was to rejoice: 

When gladsome flowers and fruitage shone 
Where’er my willing footstep fell; 

When Hope’s bright realm was all mine own, 
And Fancy whispered,—‘All is well.' 


Give me old songs! They stir my heart, 
As with some glorious trumpet-tone : 
Beyond the reach of modern art, 

They rule its thrilling cords alone,— 

Till, on the wings of thought, I fly, 

Back to that boundary of bliss, 

Which once beneath my childhood’s sky, 
Embraced a scene of loveliness 1 

Thus, when the portals of mine ear 
Those long-remembered lays receive, 
They seem like guests, whose voices cheer 
My breast, and bid it not to gnevec 
They ring in cadences of love,— 

Tney tell of dreams, now vanished all; 
Dreams, that descended from above— 
Visions, ’t is rapture to recal! 


Give me old songs! I know not why, 

But every tone they breathe to me, 

Is fraught with pleasures, pure and high,— 
With honest love, or honest glee : 

They move me, when by chance I hear,— 
They rouse each slumbering pulse anew; 
Till every scene to memory dear, 

Is pictured brightly to my view. 


I do not ask those sickly lays, 

O’er which affected maidens bend; 

Which scented fops are bound to praise,— 

To which dull crow’ds their homage lend: 

Give me some simple Scottish song, 

Or lays, from Erin’s distant isle; 

Lays, that to love and truth belong, 

And cause the saddest lip to smde! 

Philadelphia, June , 1835. W. G. C. 
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THE LATE BEN. SMITH, LOAFER. 

The great Walter Scott somewhere observes, that he never passed 
an hour in conversation with, or in contemplating, the humblest ser£— 
the poorest peasant,—or the most shrinking and illiterate occupant of 
a stage-coacn, that he did not gain some information, or a clearer 
insight into human nature, as exhibited in lowly conditions. The 
Northern Wizzard did not deem the meanest of God’s creatures beneath 
his notice,—and to this disposition, he further remarks, he is more 
indebted than to any one other circumstance for the ability to invest his 
humbler personages with a natural and engrossing interest. So it was 
with Sterne, and Charles Lamb, and Wordsworth. With such high 
examples, then,—and at a period when a halo of glory has been but 
recently thrown around the history of a 4 Corporation Dust-man,* by 
an eloquent native pen,—I hope to be pardoned, and listened to, while 
I present an outline sketch of one of that species of the genus homo % 
4 for which the poet hath no name,’ but which Custom has christened 
with the expressive appellation of— Loafer ! 

I have wept for the death of the late Benjamin Smith, until I can 
weep no more,—and I have come to the conclusion to vent the super¬ 
flux of my grief in ink-drops. Ben. was a metropolitan loafer, and a 
phenomenon. He was the ruling luminary of a whole shoal of shag¬ 
tailed comets that used to shoot madly about the terrestrial firmament of 
New-York. He was not a New-Yorker, though born, bred, and 
reared in this town. He had a spirit beyond and above it. I some¬ 
times conjectured that he was stolen in his infancy from Thomson’s 
4 Castle of Indolence,’ or that he was merely a transient visiter from 
Rabelais’ island, where industrious sluggards are paid sixpence 
ha’penny a day for hard sleeping. As a faithful historian, however, I 
am compelled to state, that my hero did actually come into the world 
by the connivance of Susan and Samuel Smith, loafer and loafress of 
this burgh,—not exactly under a favorable planet,—but with the aus¬ 
picious light of a brown, sputtering tallow candle. 

His education was not collegiate nor academical. It was obtained, 
most of it, in the open air, without the superfluous expense of books, 
ferules, or schoolmasters. In truth, he considered flagellation as a seri¬ 
ous hindrance to the circulation of the intellectual fluids. He could 
not believe that it constituted an essential element in education ; and he 
often averred, in proof of his position, that he was acquainted with a 
cart-horse that had been, belabored all his life-time, and vet was as 
ignorant as an ass, to this day! Ben., however, had a diploma to 
show, written on sheepskin, in legible characters, and signed by com¬ 
petent authority. He offered one day to produce it, before me, by strip¬ 
ping his jacket. I excused him. 

Young Benjamin Smith,—like all remarkable young men,—had 
original views of this world. He considered, it in the first place, as a 
large dormitory, or bedroom,—in the second place, as a stupendous 
cook-shop,—and in the third, as an unbounded loaflng-ground. And 
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these views would he defend with the pertinacity of a Congressman. 
Ask him why the wharves and pier-heads were constructed ? 4 Fine 

places to stretch in the sun!’ was his answer. ‘Why was the Court 
of Sessions established by the Legislature?’ 4 To help and further 
sleeping.’ * Why ministers ordained and consecrated V 4 To encour¬ 
age somnolence.’ 4 Why the corporation opened fair streets,—laid 
side-walks,—labelled the corners?’ 4 To point out the shortest cut to 
the best loafing-grounds!’ 

On ordinary occasions, Smith was pedestrian, but sometimes he could 
prevail on a crony in the next grade of life above himself, to give him 
an airing to Harlacm. These were his gala days,—the real holidays 
of his heart. 4 Farewell! ye foot-pad loafers,’ he would exclaim, as he 
mounted the vehicle,-—‘trudge on,—trudge on,—and wear out your 
shoes! I am Christian henceforth, and believe in Providence, in that 
he has created horses!’ Truly, he was a great man in his tours to 
Harlaem, Kingsbridge, and parts adjacent. He would sit in his 
friend’s carriage, on a cross-board, (for his charioteer was generally a 
friendly Irishman, on a journey for a load of dirt,) and bracing his feet 
with a most determined air, would grasp the reins with a fierceness, 
and draw in his ghost of a steed with a nerve, that often produced an 
electric titter from the lookers on. He was irresistible. 

Smith was fond of music, and whistled every other mile all the way. 
He took much pride in this accomplishment, which he had almost culti¬ 
vated into a 4 fine art’ by his assiduity. He had carried it to such a pitch of 
perfection, that he very often whistled for his dinner. He told me when 
I last saw him, that he had been trying his mouth on a piece of senti¬ 
mental music, and that it needed only one quaver and a bar to make it 
complete. Alas, poor Ben.! He is now gone. He fell the victim of 
an attempt to whistle a dull Senator’s speech in Congress. He was 
heard late at night, rehearsing: the next morning he was found lying 
on his back, with his mouth wide agape, and drawn askew by the vio¬ 
lence of the attempt. The result of the ‘crowmers ’quest’ was, that the 

deceased came to his death by a long sentence in Senator-’s last 

tedious harrangue. 


I have forgotten thus far,—an omission almost unpardonable in a 
small novelist,—to sketch the person and habiliments of my hero. I 
will ‘about it straight.’ 

Benjamin Smith, then, was a tall loafer, surmounted with a well-woven 
and well-entangled mat of hair, that proved Dame Nature no indifferent 
hatter. His frame was a bundle of rods, or straight pipe-stem bones, wired 
together with small ligaments, and swinging easily in their sockets, to 
and fro, as he shuffled through the street. He was tall, nay, gigantic, 
in an upward direction ; a peculiarity from w'hich he drew* the ingen¬ 
ious inference, that if anerds ever came from above, (and here he 
would look reverently up,) he believed about their nighest landing- 
place would be his head !’ This procerity, with his stationary habits, 
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would have rendered his crown a grand building spot for a crow’s nest, 
or the little parnassus of a flock of singing birds. He would have sold 
the fee-simple for a gin sling, and have never harmed an occupant in 
the world. 

How shall I describe his dress ? ’Tis like drawing a note for a thou¬ 
sand dollars, with an empty pocket to meet it Alas! he had no dress; 
nothing that could be considered a broadcloth synonym for the word,— 
nothing that a tailor would have dignified with the name. The very 
alms-house pensioners would have laughed at his variegated coat ana 
unmentionables. They were patches of color, and shreds of nothing,— 
the very ghosts of defunct habiliments : indigo-blue at the bottom, and 
red at the top, the intervals interspersed with an assortment of shades. 
He was a walking rainbow,—and an observer might have thought 
that he had eyes in every inch of his body, from the spots of flesh that 
peeped forth from the irregular casements of his ‘ looped and windowed 
raggedness.’ In the event of a war, in his time, he would have been 
a fine mark for small shot 

Possessing these inimitable graces of person and pantaloon,—together 
with a large amount of intellect, to which I have not alluded, on the sup¬ 
position that the shrewd reader would take it for granted,—I was sur¬ 
prised, and often expressed such surprise to the surviving friends of 
Smith, that he never was sent to the Legislature; for he was one of 
our distinguished ‘high-binders,’ and deserved promotion, and a good 
office. And from the exhibition of certain gushes of genius, I am con¬ 
fident he would not have spent a winter at the capitol, without learning 
the difference between steam and botany, and that coal-heaving and legis¬ 
lation are two distinct departments of knowledge. 


What was life to Ben. Smith? A mere farce, during which pea-nuts 
might be munched, a nap taken, and little laughter indulged. Some 
might have doubted whether he had a soul, or if any, a proper-sized 
one. Such cavillers should consider that the accommodations for that 
ethereal essence were not ample. There is a test that brings out 
one’s soul as easily and certainly as the knuckle elicits a spark from 
the Leyden jar,—a small and inevitable event, (for like death, it comes 
sooner or later to all,) that shakes up and jostles out a man’s spirit into 
broad day-light, like a cork from a bottle, or a bird from its nest. He 
loved. He rehearsed his little two act pathetic comedy, (for love is 
made up of laughter and tears,) in such by-corners and strange places 
as poverty affords. 

To him and his beloved, garrets must needs be drawing-rooms, and 
public streets parlors. Cupid furnished no perfumery or purple hang¬ 
ings for my hero and his enamorata. The courtship commenced in 
an alley, where the lover saw his 4 fond one’ bearing a basket of cold 
victuals to a blind aunt. The attitude was romantic, and the heart can¬ 
not be always on its guard. Subsequent interviews were had at the 
pump. She stole slyly into his bosom, and left her little miniature on 
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his heart. It was better framed than if in go]d, and more wisely ; for 
those who have golden miniatures of their mistresses, are apt to love gold 
better than their mistress. Smith’s chosen was a small, dark-eyed girl, 
with a neck of snow, and black tresses that lay upon it in happy con¬ 
trast. Her step was light and elastic, and her voice bird-like, though 
uncultivated. 

I will not insult humble love, by describing her weather-worn and 
use-worn garments. She was clothed in feeling, home-spun, indeed, 
but heart-spun, as well, and worth all your silks and jewels. They 
were wedded. It was the very night before his melancholy demise, 
which I would fain think I have drawn with a just remembrance of 
his virtues. Poor girl! She knew not that Death’s high constable was 
so near, and so soon to serve his warrant. She would gladly have put 
in bail, but it was not permitted her. Let me not open the vial of her 
sorrows afresh. She is yet living,—lonely and disconsolate. 

A word touching the funeral of the departed. His decease,—for he 
was a royal ragamuffin,—spread universal sorrow through all ranks of 
the loafer community. The very beggars’ dogs seemed to be afflicted 
and cast down, as if they had lost a father. The hour of his burial was 
fixed at four o’clock, p. m., on the day of his death, in order that his 
gentlemen cronies might be allowed good time to arise from bed, and 
that they might return from the ceremony late enough for a fashiona¬ 
ble dinner. Supported by two sturdy associates, his mortal remains 
were escorted to a snug corner of Potter’s Field,—the true Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey of New-York paupers. No clergyman was present to 
administer the rites of sepultre. A brother loafer officiated, but not like 
an ordinary functionary. With his companions, he had inspired himself 
with tears at a neighboring temple of spirits, and instead of the cold, 
stereotyped tones of official sorrow, he gave out, (in the moving, 
melting accents of poetical, pauperized pity,) verse by verse, as is the 
manner in Methodist chapels, a ‘talented’ requiem, of which the follow¬ 
ing stanzas were all that I was enabled to remember : 

1 Toll, toll the watch-house bell, 

Sound loud the sad conch-shell, 

For Ben. is gone! 

He did no harm,—airs well: 

A-whistling brave he fell,— 

His loafing’s done! 

‘Weep docks, wharves, cotton-bags! 

Ben greets no more with rags 
Your honored beds: 

A little here he lagged, 

Then to his Heaven Ben. jogged, 

And dropped his shreds!’ 

Let me add one word of eulogy in prose. Ben. was no ‘gentleman,’ 
for he had never pulled any man’s nose, or fought a duel: no Chris¬ 
tian, for he never sung psalms loudly in church, nor disturbed a 
whole congregation with the ostentatious clink of his silver in the 
plate: no ‘merchant,’ for he was totally ignorant of that finest of fine 
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arts,—the art of splitting one sixpence into two: no philanthropist, for 
he was not a member of the Society for the promotion of Self-righteous* 
ness: and no politician, for he had two eyes. Neither was he a learned 
man, for he could eat pudding, without knowing how it was com¬ 
pounded. He was simply what I have set forth, * The late Benja¬ 
min Smith, Loafer.’ c. m. 


STANZAS . 


* Noo hi commotion* Domino*; et pool eommotiomm igni*; non In IfM Domino*; et port ifnent mbibu autxi Itmrtt. 


The broad earth trembled to its base beneath a frowning sky, 

The winds of heaven were all unlocked for their Maker passing by; 

The thunder voice of the shrouded skies broke o’er the darkened spot, 

But in the earthquake and the wind the Lord of Hosts was not. 

Then the dark dome of heaven was lit with gleams of ruddy light, 

And fires that on its altar burn, blazed through the clouds of night: 

The wide arch of the ether seemed with fiery embers hot; 

But in the lightning and the storm the Lord of Hosts was not. 

Hushed was the moaning of the winds when the cradled earth was rivtn; 
The lightnings in their far homes slept beyond the calm blue heaven; 

And then a soft and gentle tone came o’er the quiet air,— 

The music of a ‘ still small voice,'—the Lord of Hosts was there! 

Ntto-York, June, 1835. S. A. 


THE SICILIAN riSHERMAN’8 tfON6. 

The day-light wanes upon the deep, 

The sea-bird landward wings,— 

And waking from its noon-tide sleep, 

The breeze its vesper sings: 

And dimly on the lee-ward track, 

Our homes are now descried ; 

Like stars to guide the shallop back, 

Across the welt’ring tide. 

Then bravely, brothers, ply the oar, 

And chaunt the homeward song: 

*Our homes are near, cheer, brothers, cheer! 

We’ll revel there ere long.’ 

The light that from each lattice gleams, 

Is trimm’d by Love’s own hand, 

And sheds its brightest, purest beams 
To guide our bark to land ; 

Then who would shrink from storm or toil, 

Upon the restless main, 

Should he at night his loved one’s smile 
And blithesome welcome gain 7 
Then bravely, brothers, ply the oar, 

And chaunt the homeward song: 

*Our homes are near, cheer, brothers, cheer! 

We’ll revel there ere long.’ 

W. W. 
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Discourses on Various Subjects. By Rev. Orville Dewey. One vol. pp. 300. 

New-York: David Felt and Company, Stationers 1 Hall. 

It was remarked by the able author of * Pulpit Eloquence,’ in a former number 
of this Magazine, that the great orators of Athens and of Rome owed their emi¬ 
nent success, in a great measure, to the fact that they deigned to consider man as 
a being in whom feeling and passion were mingled with the high gift of reason ; 
and that they saw the true medium through which the heart must be acted upon,— 
the unknown resources of intellect called into action,—and all the nobler faculties 
of the mind expanded. The period has at last arrived, in our day,—and we rejoice 
that it is so,—when the minister who hopes to make his labors fruitful, may not 
deem it beneath his purpose to regard the manner in which religious instruction is 
conveyed to the minds of his hearers. It is no longer believed to be enough, that 
if the doctrines or arguments advanced are correct,—if the divine truths pre¬ 
sented are undeniable,—human appliances or adjuncts are unnecessary. Lan¬ 
guage, forcible, eloquent, and pure,—calculated to enlist the feelings, and warm 
the imagination,—has come to be regarded as an essential instrument in an effec¬ 
tive ministry of the word of life. A clergyman now-a-days, however intellectu¬ 
ally gifted, can expect but thin congregations, while he continues to unite the 
pomp of apathy with the solemnity of dullness, in his delivery, and in the con¬ 
struction of his sentences. It has been a just cause of complaint, in regard to too 
many of our clergy, that they failed to attract the attention of their hearers. The 
literary character of their discourses has been too seldom calculated to awaken 
interest. While one has imparted but little light, because, like the stars, he has 
shone too high, another has come short of fruition in his efforts, by dwelling upon 
the hackneyed common-places of moral and religious truths,—taking no pains to 
elothe his subject in a tasteful garb, nor to exhibit it in new and striking lights. 

We hail with pleasure the work under notice, as an evidence that pulpit elo¬ 
quence is on the increase among us,—that a chaste and pure style is coming to bo 
considered as not inconsistent with close argument, depth of thought, or simpli¬ 
city of illustration. Thcro is a pervading beauty of diction throughout the volume, 
which u'e have rarely seen equalled,—and although ours is not a religious work, 
we cannot resist the inclination to present a few passages from these Discourses, 
in justification of our encomiums. The first which we select, is from Discourse V., 
upon the * Appeal of Religion to Human Nature 

44 My friends, lot religion speak to us, in its own true character, w r ith all its 
mighty power, and winning candour and tenderness. It is the principle of infi¬ 
nite wisdom that speaks. From that unknown period before the world was crea¬ 
ted—so saith the holy record—from the depth of eternity, from the centre of infi¬ 
nity, from the heart of the universe, from 4 the bosom of God’—its voice has come 
forth, and spoken to us—to us, men, in our lowly habitations. What a ministra¬ 
tion is it! It is the infinite, communing with the finite ; it is might communing 
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with frailty; it is mercy stretching out its arms to the guilty. It is goodness, 
taking part with all that is good in us, against all that is evil. So full, so over¬ 
flowing, so all-pervading, is it, that all things give it utterance. It speaks to us 
in every thing lowly, and in every thing lofty. It speaks to us in every whisperod 
accent of human affection ; and in every revelation that is sounded out from the 
spreading, heavens. It speaks to us from this lowly seat at which we bow 
down in prayer—from this humble shrine veiled with the shadows of mortal infir¬ 
mity ; and it speaks to us alike, from those altar-fires that blaze in the heights of 
the firmament. It speaks where the seven thunders utter their voices; and it 
sends forth its voice—of pity more than human, of agony more than mortal—from 
the silent summit of Calvary . w 

From Discourse XII., on the * Law of Retribution,* from the text,—‘ Bo not 
deceived,—God is not mocked : for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap,’—we take the subjoined admirable peroration : 

44 Take care, then, what thou sowest, as if thou wert taking care for eternity. 
• • * Thou who wouldst wrong thy neighbor, beware! lest the thought 

of that injured man, wounded and suffering from thine injury, be a pang which a 
thousand years may not deprive of its bitterness. Thou who wouldst break into 
the house of innocence, and rifle it of its treasure, beware ! lest, when a thousand 
ages have rolled their billows over thee, the moan of its distress may not have 
died away from thine ear. Thou who wouldst build the desolate throne of ambi¬ 
tion in thy heart, beware what thou art doing with all thy devices, and circum- 
ventings, and selfish schemings! lest desolation and loneliness be on thy path as 
it stretches into tho long futurity. Thou, in fine, who art living a negligent and 
irreligious life, beware ! beware how thou livest—for bound up with that life is the 
immutable principle of an endless retribution—bound up with that life are elements 
of God’s creating, which shall never spend their force,—which shall bo unfolding 
and unfolding with the ages of eternity.” 

We think we perceive in tho last Discourse, ‘ The Voices of the Dead,’ the foun¬ 
dation of an eloquent paper from the pen of tho author, originally published in 
tho Christian Examiner , under the title of ‘The Natural Dread of Death.’ We 
annex one or two extracts. After observing, that the world wo live in is conse¬ 
crated to us by tho memory of tho dead,—that the very scenes of life are made 
more interesting to us, by being connected with thoughts that run backward far 
beyond the range of present life,—the reverend author proceeds: 

44 The world, even of nature, is not one laughing, gay scene. It is not so in 
fact; it appears not so in the light of our sober, solemn Christian teachings. Tho 
dark cloud sometimes overshadows it: the storm sweeps through its pleasant val¬ 
leys ; the thunder smites its everlasting hills ; and the holy record hath said, 4 thorns 
and thistles shall it bring forth to thee.’ It has been said that all the tones in 
nature are—to use the musical phrase—on the minor koy. That is to say, they 
are plaintive tones. And although the fact is probably somewhat exaggerated, 
when stated so strongly and unqualifiedly, yet to a certain extent it is true. It is 
true, that that tone always mingles with the music of nature. In the winds that 
stir tho mountain pine, as well as in tho wailing storm ; in tho soft-falling shower, 
and in the rustling of the autumn leaves; in the roar of ocean, as it breaks upon 
the lonely sea-beach ; in the thundering cataract, that lifts up its eternal anthem 
amidst the voices of nature : and so likewise, in those inarticulate interpretations 
of nature, the bleating of flocks, tho lowing of herds, and even in tho song of birds, 
there is usually something plaintive; something that touches tho sad and brooding 
spirit of thought. And the contemplation of nature in all its forms, as well of 
beauty as of sublimity, is apt to bo tingod with melancholy. And all tho highor 
musings, the nobler aspirations of the mind, possess something of this character. 
I doubt if there were ever a manifestation of genius in the world, that did not 
bear something of this trait.” 
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We ahall make no apology for occupying our apace with the following para- 
graphs. They breathe the pure spirit of Christian faith and hope, in language fhll 
of touching tenderness and beauty : 

“ I have seen one die : she was beautiful; and beautiful were the ministries of 
life that were given her to fulfil. Angelic loveliness enrobed her; and a grace as 
if it were caught from heaven, breathed in every tone, hallowed every affection, 
' shone in every action,—invested, as a halo, her whole existence, and made it a 
light and blessing, a charm and a vision of gladness, to all around her : but she 
died! Friendship, and love, and parental fondness, and infant weakness, stretched 
out their hands to save her; but they could not save her: and she died! What! 
did all that loveliness die ? Is there no land of the blessed and the lovely ones, for 
such to live in ? Forbid it reason, religion !—bereaved affection, and undying 
love ! forbid the thought! It cannot be that such die, in God’s counsel who live, 
even in frail human memory, forever! 

“ I have seen one die:—in the maturity of every power, in the earthly perfection 
of every faculty; when many temptations had been overcome, and many hard 
lessons had been learned; when many experiments had made virtue easy, and had 
given a facility to action, and a success to endeavor; when wisdom had beon 
learnt from many mistakes, and a skill had been laboriously acquired in the use 
of many powers ; and the being, I looked upon, had just compassed that most use¬ 
ful, most practical of all knowledge, how to live, and to act well and wisely: yet 
I have seen such an one die! Was all this treasure gained, only to be lost ? 
Were all these faculties, trained, only to be thrown into utter disuse ? Was this 
instrument,—the intelligent soul, the noblest in the universe,—was it so labori¬ 
ously fashioned, and by the most varied and expensive apparatus, that, on the very 
moment of being finished, it should be cast away forever ? No, the dead, as we 
call them, do not so die. They carry our thoughts to another and a nobler 
existence. They teach us, and especially by all the strange and seemingly unto- 
ward circumstances of their departure from this life, that they, and wo, shall live 
forever.” 

We conclude our extracts with the annexed passage. After adverting to tho 
effect of that religion which has brought life and immortality to light, and lament¬ 
ing the desolation of the affections of those who spurn its precepts, the writer 
continues: 

“ I have wandered among the tombs of such a people; I have wandered through 
that far-famed cemetery, tnat overlooks, from its mournful brow, the gay and 
crowded metropolis of France; but among the many inscriptions upon those 
tombs, I read scarcely one—I read,—to state so striking a fact with numerical 
exactness,—I read not more than four or five inscriptions in the whole P£re La 
Chaise, which made any consoling reference to a future life. I read, on those 
cold marble tombs, the lamentations of bereavement, in every affecting variety of 
phrase. On the tomb of youth, it was written, that 4 its broken-hearted parents, 
who spent their days in tears and their nights in anguish, had laid down here their 
treasure and thoir hope.* On the proud mausoleum where friendship, companion¬ 
ship, love, had deposited their holy relics, it was constantly written, 4 Her husband 
inconsolable ;* 4 His disconsolate wife ;* 4 A brother left alone and unhappy’ has 
raisod this monument; but seldom, so seldom that scarcely ever, did the mournful 
record close with a word of hope,—scarcely at all was it to be read amidst the marblo 
silence of that world of the dead, that there is a life beyond; and that surviving 
friends hope for a blessed meeting again, where doath comes no more. 

44 Oh! death '.—dark hour to hopeless unbelief! hour to which, in that creed of 
despair, no hour shall succeed ! being’s last hour! to whose appalling darkness, 
even the shadows of an avenging retribution were brightness and relief,—death ! 
what art thou to tho Christian’s assurance ? Great hour of answer to life’s 
prayer,—great hour that shall break asunder the bond of life’s mystery,—hour of 
release from life’s burden,—hour of reunion with the loved and lost,—what mighty 
hopes hasten to their fulfilment in thee! What longings, what aspirations,— 
breathed in tho still night, beneath the silent stars,—what dread emotions of curi- 
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oaity,—what deep meditations of joy,—what hallowed imaginings of never experien¬ 
ced parity and bliss,—what possibilities shadowing forth unspeakable realities to the 
soul, all verge to their consummation in thee ! Oh ! death! the Christian’s death! 
what art thou, but the gate of life, the portal of heaven, the threshold of eternity !** 
We can commend this volume to our readers, as a model of pure and flowing 
style, and as calculated to awaken in every bosom a response to the affectionate 
and benevolent sentiments which it breathes. 


Horse Shoe Robinson. A Talc of the Tory Ascendancy. In two volumes. 

Philadelphia : Carey, Lea and Blanchard. New-York: Wiley and Long. 

This is an excellent novel, with a most uncouth name. It lacks the guinea’s 
stamp,—yet * it is gold for a’ that.* The author has an inveterate penchant for 
outlandish titles; but open his book, and you will And it filled with a series of 
heart-moving events, of muscle-moving humor, and descriptions of scenery and 
character, which few American novelists have surpassed, and many have not 
attained unto. With a rich field of history whereon to rear his imaginative fabric, 
the author of Horse Shoe Robinson has fully succeeded in producing a work 
which will be cherished and remembered when he is no more. It depicts some of 
the most ennobling acts of homely devotion and patriotic chivalry, that were wit¬ 
nessed during all the stormy days of the Revolution. Perilous times, indeed, were 
those of the Tory Ascendancy, and well has our author portrayed them. His 
language, though sometimes exuberant, is nervous and vivid ; and he unites the 
discernment of a philosopher with the skill of an artist, in his portraiture of char- 
actor. The provincialisms that he has placed in the mouths of some of his per¬ 
sonages, indicate the author’s close observation with respect to local peculiarities 
of phrase. His heroine is every inch a lady, with a mind well cultured, a loveable 
person, and an unsophisticated heart. We like her not the worse, because she 
seems to have done very little in the way of strumming a guitar or piano, or 
screaming bad Italian. 

In brief, Horse 13hoe Robinson will give its author a name that his countrymen 
will not soon let die. It is dedicated to Washington Irving, in a style of familiar 
friendship, which would indicate, that the high estimate which the public will 
assuredly form of the writer’s abilities, has already been sanctioned by the appro¬ 
val of one of its chief favorites. 


The Student’s Manual ; designed, by specific directions, to aid in forming and 
strengthening the intellectual and moral character and habits of the Student. 
By Rev. John Todd, Pastor of Edwards church, Northampton,—author of 
* Letters to Children,’ etc. One vol. pp. 392. Northampton: J. H. Butler. 

We do not often meet with a book which contains a greater amount of sound 
counsel, and honest sense, than this. The views of the author are in general most 
judicious; the plans he lays out and 'enforces, are good; and action upon them 
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could scarcely fail to be productive of the beet results. He has brought to his 
task a mind whose experience has been large, and whose acquirements and dis¬ 
crimination are every where apparent. Ends, desirable to be reached, are pointed 
out with remarkable perspicuity; and the whole scope and intention of the volume 
cannot be too highly praised. 

But it has its blemishes. There is, at times, a tone of dogmatism in it, which 
is not seconded by argument. For example, in the remarks of tho author on 
works of the imagination, he seems to denounce, without sufficient reason, that to 
which he has himself, as he confesses, been considerably addicted,—namely, the 
reading of many books of this character. Indeed, we think he furnishes, in tho 
general purity and excellence of his own volume, no faint argument against his 
own forebodings on this subject. As to his theory, that in order to be good our¬ 
selves, we must not be made acquainted, as spectators, er thinkers, with any thing 
vicious or revolting to the moral sense,—we differ from the worthy author, toto 
cmlo. How, we ask, would the salutary preventives and checks of laws ever be 
needed, were not offences known, and ‘ strictly coded V The 4 wo,* or the evil, in 
this case, is not in tho knowledge of offences, by the innocent, but to him alone 
1 by whom tho offence cometh.’ 

We firmly believe, that more good has been effected by a tolerance of opinion 
with respect to imaginative works, than by blind crusades against them. They 
illustrate human nature, when skilfully performed; and like a mirror, show the 
hideous form and feature of Vice, and tho peaceful sweetness that smiles upon the 
brow of Virtue. WAo, if he could, would blot from the records of our language 
the oriental fictions of Johnson, tho noblo sketches of Goldsmith, the pictures of a 
Marmontel, a Scott, an Edgeworth, or a Sedgwick ? Few, we are sure, however 
stern may be their love of simple narrative, or naked truth. 

We could wish that the portion of the volume before us which treats of this 
theme, had been materially modified; for we dread the authority of a respected and 
vonerablo namo, when it is poised against that which is, to sound minds at least, 
and in its bettor sense, not only harmless, but salutary. 


Letters from Constantinople and its Environs. By an American, long resi¬ 
dent at Constantinople. In two volumes, pp. 602. New-York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

These letters are understood to be the production of Commodore Porter, a pro¬ 
minent member of the American Legation at the Turkish court. Thoy were 
severally addressed to our distinguished fellow-townsman, James K. Paulding, Esq., 
to whose discriminating judgment and acknowledged taste we are indebted for their 
reproduction in a published form. 

The 4 Letters* in question are so numerous and good, that two or three extracts 
would afford but a faint specimen of their merit. They appear to be simple and 
unstudiod in diction, and from this very cause, are graphic and life-like. They 
abound in pictures of real life, faithfully colored. The descriptions of the Sultan 
and his establishment, of the Turkish women, of tho Bosphorus, and the Valley of 
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Sweet Waters, with the thousand events connected with the sojourn of the author, 
are all calculated in a high degree to please or instruct. The work, in fine, is a 
correct and ample tableau of Turkey as it is. 

The preface of the editor, Mr. Paulding, —which is much more than it pur¬ 
ports to be from the name,—has been admirably prepared. It is a full synopsis 
and view of the empire, embraced in a small compass, and in language remarkably 
lucid. A great deal of ignorance prevails in this country with respect to the 
Turkish government and people, which a wide circulation of this work, such as 
we earnestly hope it will meet with, would go far to dissolve. It is time that our 
knowledge of a nation, with which, as a commercial country, we have so much to 
do, should be enlarged and purified. The Turks are infinitely better than we have 
been accustomed to think them. 


The Pastor’s Testimony: By the Rev. John A. Clark, late Rector of Grace 
Church, Providence, R. I.,—now of St. Andrew’s, Philadelphia. Second edi¬ 
tion, revised and corrected by the Author. One vol. pp. 240. Philadelphia : 
W. Marshall and Company. 

Few works, indeed, are published, which possess more intrinsic value than this 
volume. Explanatory and defensive of the tenets of the Episcopal church, it 
should be to all Christians of that sect a constant vade mecum. It is, moreover, 
profitable and edifying to all classes of believers ; and not a word, it may be pre¬ 
sumed, is contained in it, that would offend the most censorious. Gentle, yet per¬ 
suasive, warm, yet sober, it invites and counsels, without partiality and without 
denunciation. Our dictum respecting its deserts is but the humble though sincere 
echo of public opinion. Some of the most popular divines of our country have 
signified through the press their approval of the book ; and the short period that 
has elapsed between the first and second editions, affords incontestable evidence of 
its value. The unanimous selection of the author, by the intelligent vestry of St. 
Andrew’s church, Philadelphia, to supply the vacancy caused by the death of the 
eminent and lamented Bedell, is another tribute to our author’s worth and talents, 
a higher than which could hardly be given. 


Paulding’s Works. ‘ Salmagundi : or, the Whim-whams and Opinions of 

Launcelot LangstaFf, Esq., and Others.’ In 2 vols. pp. 377. New-York : 

Harper and Brothers. 

Evert tasteful reader will rojoice, that a neat edition of this renowned Melange 
is at length before the public. Replete with pungent satire, broad fun, oblique 
humor, and, on occasion, imbued with a pensive, thoughtful beauty, this little book 
has lost nothing by the lapse of time : on the contrary, like wine on the lees, it 
seems to have acquired an additional richness and flavor. Many a reader, amidst 
the smiles which its pages must re-provoke, wull call to mind the time, when, clad 
in a modest yellow garb, it set the town on a roar, in the shape of a pamphlet; and 
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the lucubration* of Langstaff, Will. Wizard, Anthony Evergreen, the sage Musta. 
pha Keli Khan, Pindar Cockloft, and Jeremy Cockloft, tho Younger, will flash upon 
the memory, like tho suddenly-recollected faces of valued and long absent friends. 
Old readers of ‘ Salmagundi,’ howover, have a serious charge to bring against the 
present publishers. They have omitted the engravings by which the elder edi¬ 
tions were adorned and illustrated. Wo look in vain for the portrait of Will. 
Wizard, in his tight small-clothes, and China silk waistcoat, with his clubbed hair 
* describing a pleasing semi-circle of powder and pomatum’ on his broad back,—the 
picture of the two fashionables engaged in the waltz,—and the likeness of that 
mysterious personage, tho 4 Littlo Man in Black.* All those, as originally presented, 
were potont helpers of the imagination, and served greatly to illuminate the descrip¬ 
tive sketches which they prefaced. 

With the exception of tho poetry, and some sketches and hints for a few of the 
essays, which were furnished by the late William Irving, 4 Salmagundi,* as is 
doubtless well known, is the joint production of James K. Paulding and Washing¬ 
ton Irving. The thoughts of tho authors were so mingled together in these essays,— 
they were so literally joint productions,—that on revising them for the present 
edition, it was ‘ found difficult as well as useless, at this distance of time, to assign 
to each writer his exact share,’—and it will puzzlo the reader, howover familiar 
he may bo with tho works of these gentlemen, to designate the peculiar beauties 
which belong to each. In looking over their pages, we are more than once 
reminded, that tho follies of the distant day in which they were penned, are far from 
being yet altogether roofed out. Witness this passage, showing up a foreign 
traveler among us, dispensing trans-atlantic law and gospel, in the shape of the¬ 
atrical • criticisms : \ 

44 During the performance, I kept an eye on the countenance of my friend the 
Cockney,—because, having come all tho way from England, and having seen 
Kemble, I thought his phiz might serve as a kind of thermometer to direct my 
manifestations of applause or disapprobation. I might as well have lookod at the 
back of his head ; for I could not, with all my peering, perceive by his features 
that he was pleased with any thing—except himself. His hat was twitchod a 
little on one side, as much as to say, ‘ demme, Pm your sorts !’ he was sucking tho 
end of a little stick,—and was a ‘ gemman’ from head to foot; but as to his face, 
there was no more expression jn it than in the face of a Chinese lady on a tea-cup. 
On Cooper’s giving one of his gunpowder explosions of passion, I exclaimod, 

‘ Fine, very fine !’ 4 Pardon me,’ said my friend ’Sbidlikcns, * this is damnable !— 

the gesture, my dear sir, only look at the gesturo ! how horrible ! Do you not 
observe that the actor slaps his forehead, whereas tho passion not having arrived at 
the proper height, he should only have slapped his—pocket-flap. This figure of 
rhetoric is a most important stage trick, and tho proper management of it is what 
peculiarly distinguishes tho great actor from the mere plodding mechanical buf¬ 
foon. Different degrees of passion require different slaps, which we critics have 
reducod to a perfect manual, improving upon the principle adopted by Frederic of 
Prussia, by deciding that an actor, like a soldier, is a mere machine; as thus,—the 
actor, for a minor burst of passion, merely slaps his pocket-hole ; good !—for a 
major burst, lie slaps his breast; very good !—but for a burst muximus, ho whacks 
away at his forehead, like a brave fellow ; this is excellent!—nothing can be finer 
than an exit, slapping the forehead from one end of the stage to the othor.* 
‘ Except,* replied I, ‘ one of those slaps on tho breast, which I have sometimes 
admired in some of our fat heroes and heroines, which make thoir whole body shake 
and quiver like a pyramid of jolly.’ ” 

Tho works of Mr. Paulding,—of which 4 Salmagundi’ forms the first, in the 
proposed revised and completo edition,—cannot fail to bo acceptable to that writer’s 
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numerous admirers. We fully concur with the opinion expressed in the announce, 
ment of the Publishers,—namely, that the writings of Paulding are uniformly 
imbued with national characteristics,—that the incidents, the personages, the des. 
criptions, and the feelings, are decidedly American. Even in satire, which is by 
many considered his happiest vein, he is never so pungent, easy, and true, as when 
ridiculing the vain pretensions of originals from abroad, or the awkward imitations 
of ambitious copyists at home; while, in descriptive narration, he never seems to 
write with such pleasure to himself, or with such power of making impressions 
upon his readers, as when portraying the beauty, grandeur, and luxuriance of 
American scenery, or the unsophisticated character and primitive energies of his 
countrymen. His works everywhere convoy the impression of his being animated 
with a deep feeling of affection for his country, and of roverence for her free insti. 
tutions ; in short, it is evident that he writes for his countrymen, and depends on 
them alone for his reward. 


Voyage op the United States Frigate Potomac, under the command of Com- 
modore John Downes, during the circumnavigation of the Globe, in the years 
1831, 1832, 1833, and 1834: including a particular account of the engagement 
at Quallah.Battoo, on the coast of Sumatra; with all the official documents 
relating to the same. By J. N. Reynolds. In one volumo,—illustrated by 
several engravings. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

We have before spoken, and at some length, of the merits of tho work under 
notice, while the sheets were passing through the press. It is now before tho public, 
in a large and elegant volume, illustrated by well-executed engravings. But we 
should add, in regard to one of these,—and one, too, which ought to have been the 
best,—that it is imperfect in drawing, and indistinct and muddy in execution. 
We allude to the plate of the * Action off Quallah.Battoo, as seen from the Potomac, 
at anchor in the Offing.’ The contents of tho book, as we have before observed, 
are of great interest. The materials were ample, and the writer has availed him¬ 
self of the occasional aid of minor details, which impart a rare and pleasing air of 
nature to his descriptions. Mr. Reynolds has been greatly aided in his labors by the 
the Commodore and other officers of the frigate, as well as by the Navy Department. 
The important scientific information, of various kinds, which the volume contains, 
reflects credit upon the industry and research of the author. Tho whole is valu. 
able, as a national work,—one which will command the attention of the general 
mind of America. We are glad to perceive that the * Voyage of the Potomac’ is to 
be followed, eventually, by a volume descriptive of a former voyage made by the 
author to the South Seas and Pacific Ocean, and of travels by land through the 
Republic of Chili, and the Araucanian Territories, to the South. The present 
work is well calculated to create a demand for tho one proposed. 
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An Editor’s Drawer. —Tho author of that graceful and entertaining work, 
Outre-Mer, or a Pilgrimage beyond Sea,* has y’clept one of his chapters or divi¬ 
sions, * A Tailor’s Drawer,’—a title which the Spaniards give to a collection of 
literary shreds and patches, of different readings, wherein are mingled matters 
of every shape and hue. 4 An Editor's Drawer ,* therefore, may not be considered 
an inappropriate caption for a similar Omnium Gatherum, —the deferred favors 
of numerous correspondents, laid by, for the time, by reason of apparent blemishes, 
or for lack of space. 

Here, now, are some fledgling rhymes. The writers should have 4 pulled a few 
of the feathers from tho wings of their imagination, and placed them in the tails 
of their judgment,’ as a Ncw-England judge once observed to a young lawyer, 
while making his maiden plea. Their verses have been carefully and leniently 
examined, and are destined to go, like a band of martyrs, together to tho flames. 
Yet there are many dainty conceits in them, and pure and touching thoughts. 
But cacophonous lines and mouldy similes mar their beauty : 4 villainous company 
hath spoiled them,*—and tho whole must needs abide the trial of fire. Tho Muses 
have smiled, more or less, upon the writers whose labors repose in this small par¬ 
cel, bound up neatly with red tape. We shall look in upon these, anon. 

Our prose budget is somewhat voluminous. Here is an Essay, eminent for its 
praiseworthy chirography. Alas! the hand-writing cannot bo seen in print,— 
and as for tho matter, there is a characterlessness about it, that is quite indescri¬ 
bable. The commencement is spirited, rather,—but, in the language of the Per¬ 
sian, the steed of the pen soon begins to expatiate on the plains of prolixity. 
Regarded as a whole, it is characterized by a procerity of style, and a dwarfish¬ 
ness of materiel ,—and what is worse, tho writer continually repeats his ideas, as a 
man, after having taken his leave of you, returns for his gloves or his cane. Some¬ 
thing akin to this 4 composition,’ in interest, is tho one next it, in ‘blue and crow- 
quill.’ It is stately, sounding, and — dull. Much argument and superfluous energy 
are employod, to illustrate self-evident and commonly-received truths,—reminding 
the reader, oftentimes, of the deep metaphysical remark of Lord Monboddo, 
that 4 when a man opines, he opines something, and that consequently the subject 
of an opinion is not nothing.’ What title-page erudition the writer displays ! He 
would soem to have a most capacious memory for tho names of books; to be, 
indeed, a sort of counterpart of Dernetrcus Phalereus, the Alexandrian librarian. 
The entire paper is foreign to our taste, and would be equally so to the great mass 
of our readers. Therefore, 4 we’ll none of’t.* 

Twelvo close sheets of foolscap, written on both sides ! 4 What may they be ?’ 

Ah ! ‘thereby hangs a Tale," —and wo have been amused in looking at the drama - 
tis person <b figuring in its mazes. They aro on stilts, every ono of them. The 
whole story is without form and void. The heroine acts as no sensible girl over 
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acted, and the hero is one of those persons whose 4 spirits show grey before their 
hairs,’—-one, in short, who in adversity entertains very lamentable views of man. 
kind, and things in general. The writer has good taste, however, notwithstanding 
his lack of talent. The lines which he puts into the mouth of the Misanthrope, 
as he stands, on an autumn evening, by the grave of 4 his young heart’s idol,’ (who 
has been first charmed , and then fatally wounded, by a rattle-snake !) are very 
beautiful, but unfortunately not original, as is intimated : 

' Nature in (impie beauty dreat, 

Still dances round the rrtileai year, 

And gaiinff on her yellow rest, 

I sometimes think my change is near: 

Not that my hair with age is gray, 

Not that my heart hath yet grown cold,— 

But that remembered friendships say, 

Death lores not best the infirm and old. 


• Wall,—let him strike 1 He shall not find 
A weak, reluctant apirit here: 

Why should I long to stay behind, 

Till age comes cold, and sad, and drear ? 

Lingering, while othere are at rest, 

Among the ruins Time hath made, 

Till, chill and damp, abort my bieast, 

Life's latest evening dings its shade !’ 

We take our leave of 4 The Misanthrope of Illinois ,’ with the single remark, that 
the incidents are quite too improbable, and that all the actors in the story need to 
come down to the more common and natural feelings of this working-day world. 

But lest the reader should imagine that the contents of our drawer are of but 
little worth, we make a few selections. We shall occasionally pursue the prac¬ 
tice hereafter. 

There is an Elia spirit about the following, w’hich will command perusal. It 
is a fragment, thrown off at a winter morning’s sitting, by one who has won 
much celebrity in the literary world: 

sweeps: by a philanthropist. 

Why must Bweeps always go in tatters ? Is there any thing peculiar in their trade or 
calling that requires it 7 We can easily imagine that rags are essential to a beggar, but 
why a boy who scrapes soot froom our chimneys should go limping and shuttling about, 
witn a man’s old shoe tied with a red string to one foot, and an old toeless boot on the 
other, is more than we can tell. 

Why is it that we alw r ays associate old rags and chimney sweeps together ? If any 
set of working chddren ought to go warmly and decently clad, tnese should ; for their 
labor commences and continues dicing the coldest part of the morning. We have 
become so hardened and indifferent to their pitiable state that they often stand shivering 
and freezing at our doors before the break of day, unable to rouse our sleepy domestics ; 
for early they must cotnc, or how. shall we get our comfortable breakfast ? They aro 
wretchedly clothed. Even their thin blankets,—that necessary appendage,—the main 
tool of their trade, —is too thin and full of holes to screen them from the cold. Why, we 
again ask, must a sweep look like a bundle of old rags for the mill ? 

These little people,—(but no,—we never call young sweeps little people,—we never 
class them with the young people of their own color even,)—these little outlaws have very 
tender feelings. They shed tears easily. We have seen tall, thin hoys of sixteen, black 
as jet, with broad, flat noses, and an immense thickness of lip, with big tears rolling down 
their dusky cheeks, looking like drops of ink. Their peculiar trade, sufferings, and degra¬ 
dations, render them sensitive, irritable, and resentful; and yet, their resentments 
scarcely ever amount to more than a look. It is a rare thing to receive impertinence 
from them,—and of all work people, the master .sweeps are the most civil and obliging. 
It could be wished that they were more humane to their little servants. 
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There is a singular contrast between the feelings of the male and female sex towards 
young sweeps. Men kick them away, and bid them ‘ Get out!’ or ‘ Stand aside!* and 
always give them an angry word and a scowl, when the little wretches creep out of the 
area gate. Women pity them, and give them pennies,—and the most hard-hearted cook 
in the world will bestow upon them a slice of bread-and-butter, even while she hurries 
them out of the house. To be sure, their bread-and-butter is often thrown into the 
street,—but what of that ? The little rogues were not hungry,—having eaten large 
slices at other houses at a far earlier hour. 

But young girls!—Heaven bless them! It is beautiful to see their tenderness, the 
overflowings of their hearts, when they come in contact with these poor creatures; and 
we have observed that the more refined,—the more delicately a girl is brought up,— the 
greater is her sorrow and sympathy,—and that in proportion to a young girl’s beauty 
and loveliness, are her kindly feelings toward a young sweep ! 

But sweeps, excepting when on their disagreeable and perilous duty, never occupy our 
regards. They are never asked to go of an errand, or to carry a trunk, or deliver a mes¬ 
sage, or to help up stairs with a bag of nuts or apples, some of which might fall to their 
share. No one ever thinks of giving cherries, or peaches, or strawberries, to a sw’eep. 
We confine our alms to broken victuals, as if they were paupers. We once saw a little 
sweep,—only once,—eating a pine apple. Ah! that was a sight! He had a knife, too, 
and cut the rind, and he swallowed huge squares and slices. The tears fell from ilia 
eyes in consequence of the copious flow of saliva from the glands of his throat,—so 
unused to an excitement of this kind. 

And ah! worst of all, we treat them forever, when in our houses, like thieves, as if it 
were not a hard enough fate to be both a negro and a chimney sweep, that they must 
be suspected of thievery, too; yet of all young work people, they, having so many 
temptations, with their moral sensibilities so little cultivated, have the least propensity 
to steal. 

A young sweep never sees the inside of a parlor, particularly now that we have nar¬ 
row flues, and use grates. Apprentices to every other trade, in some way or other, 
get occasional glimpses of our comforts and luxuries, and have their imagination and 
ambition excited,—but a sweep never. Our world is nothing to him. His world is made 
up of soot, rags, broken victuals, and chimneys. They see nothing but chimneys ; they 
hear nothing but of chimneys ; they taste nothing but chimneys ; they touch nothing 
but chimneys,—and their little talks are of nothing but chimneys, chimneys, chimneys. 
But the question again occurs: ‘ Why need a sw'eep be thus cut oft’from his kind,—why, 
wor9t of all, must he go in rags?’ 

I know a benevolent lady, who has made many a young sweep’s heart glad, by giving 
him a good word, as he lay basking in the sun, by the side of some cellar door,—telling 
them not to mind their present hard life, for tnat when they were out of their time , 
they should keep a cake shop, and sell cakes, oranges, and pine apples. No one can 
imagine what a tumult of happiness this brought to their little black bosoms. 

There is a decent master sweep who goes about town with three stout boys at hia 
heels, who are all well clad, and go to church on Sunday. They have fine clear voices, 
and chime in delightfully with their tenor and treble to his rich, deep, mellow bass. This 
man should be encouraged, for he attends to the comforts of the little fellows under hia 
charge. A poor black or white man need not desire to see his sons better off. House¬ 
keepers should look out for this man, and praise him. It is unknown, how praise warms 
the heart of a master sweep. 

People often wonder what become of all the pins that are used,—what become of 
the bodies of all the birds that die a natural death,—and where all the old disabled sailors 
hid themselves, so that the trustees of the Sailor's Snug Harbor could not find them. 
But a greater wonder is, what becomes of all the young sweeps when their apprentice¬ 
ship expires ? Did any one ever hear a negro,—excepting the master-sweep,—ever own 
that hehad been brought up as a chimney-sweeper? And yet there must be many hun¬ 
dreds of them. . 

We are compelled, for the present, to withhold a farther investigation of our 
prose budget, as the papers which it contains are not of an appropriate length 
for this department of our Magazine. The neglected, however, are not necessa¬ 
rily rejected. They will be discussed heroafter. 


Some one has eloquently said : 4 Supply two architects with marble, and while 
one will make a lime-kiln, the other will build a temple for the wonder of ages, 
lifting up a front which harmonizes with the calm sky, as if it were sculptured 
from a bright evening cloud.* We havo been impressed with the truth of this 
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remark, while looking over two brief poems, in our drawer, upon an identical sub¬ 
ject,— Niagara . The one is garnished with labored and meretricious ornaments,— 
a false jewel,—sparkling, indeed, but with a feeble brilliance. Like all the paint- 
ings we have ever seen of Niagara, it inspires no feeling of reality ,—imparts no 
idea of sound, or motion. The lines subjoined are of a different character. Next, 
to those of the lamented Brainard, they are, in our view, the best that have 
appeared in America, upon the same theme : 

NIAGARA 

Cloud-girdled Thunderer! Embodied Storm! 

Whether enrobed in vapor* dark and lun, 

Or looms, magnificent, thy giant form 
Through the prismatic broidery of the son, 

Wondrous alike! What floods have swept thy brew 
Since the bold plunge of thy primeval wavs, 

From whose tremendous advent until now, 

Thou hast nor paused, nor failed. Von boiling grave 
Roars from its deptlts the eoug Creation gave! 

While towering billows, each a dwarf to the*. 

In surging myriads sweep the storm-vexed main. 

Here, all the fountains of an inland sea 
One everlasting avalanche sustain: 

Stern Strength and Beauty in thy form contend ; 

Strength, that Omnipotence alone could stem, — 

And Beauty, from the mists that o'er thee bend. 

Falls at my feet in many a dewy gem, 

11m peerless jewels of thy diadem. 

Who ever touched thy tide, and d:d not feel 
His sinews quiver in thy lightning shock 1 
Or on thy chasm launched his daring keel, 

And failed to tremble as its thunders broke 7 
Who ever st-wd wiihin yon arch sublime 
Of adamantine rock, and hissing foam, 

With doubtful foothold in the treacherous slime, 

Whose shuddering fee lings did not snxiousroam 
To the Arm earth and Heaven’s chrystal dome! 

Barrier of Nations! on each cultured shore, 

Lashed by the hreakers of thy cloven etreara, 

His wigwam rude the Indian reared of yore. 

Where now the dwellings of bis conquerors gleam 
But what to thee are nations, or their change 7 
They cannot claim thy waters as a dower: 

And what to thee injustice.—hale,—revenge 1 
Wildly thou laughest, from thy throne of power. 

At man’s poor wrath,—the turmoil of an hoar ! 

Like some lone fragment of the Deluge, deft 
From its companion waves,—to coming lima 
A warning monument of justice, left 
By the Omniscient punisher of crime, 

Methinks thou scemeat. From an hundred realma, 

Fitgrims have come to thee, a mighty crowd. 

And felt the awe which now my spirit 'whelms. 

As here I stand before thy presence, bowed, 

Stunned by thy voice, aad manUedin thy aio-id 
Jun* 13, lt<35 
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Well has it been said, that *the spirit of poetry is every where.' In the little 
collection of rhymes before us, are dates from almost every quarter of the republic. 
One has wandered away from the busy mart of a western town, and by • marge of 
river wide,* on a bank redolent of white and purple clovor, the large wild bee upon 
the laboring wing around him, and the distant city’s voice, * like far off music 
voyaging the breeze,* in his ear, he has poured out his soul in song. Another 
stands by a mound in the wilderness, and sends his fancy afar after the 4 makers 
and builders,* who have passed away. This writer gazes from an eminence, 
upon a * glorious scene* on the borders of Kentucky, what time the shadows are 
breaking over the purple hills, and the blushing skies are awakening to the rays of 
the morning,—and that devotee of nature weaves his lay by a peaceful lake in 
the interior, which mirrors in its bosom the foliage that overhangs its shores. 
One who has been visited with bodily affliction,—who has been 4 left in the swamp 
of convalescence by the ebb of sickness,*—hymns his good God, in an apostrophe 
to Health,—and another presents a picture of his own quiet thoughts, as he lies 
indulging a gentle day-dream in a country farm-house, listening to the lulling 
sound of drops upon the roof, and inhaling the breath of flowers, that ( laugh amid 
the sorrowing rains.* A young mother, too, has attempted to sing the delight 
which swelled her bosom, on hearing, for the first time, her early child mis-speak half- 
uttered words,—and an unhappy swain, who has been metamorphosed by a mistress, 
complains, in Alexandrines, that she is unkind, because, forsooth, he is not rich. 
He pretty broadly intimates his belief, that * where the treasure is, there will her 
heart be also,* ultimately. His style is 4 nervous, but inelegant,’—yet, as the last 
pale hope was evidently shivering at his heart as he wrote, it is not surprising that 
he should have succeeded so indifferently. Here is an out-breaking of affection 
from a young officer in the barracks of a distant military station. It will be felt 
by the friend to whom it refers, and ho will pardon its literary deficiencies, in 
consideration of the spirit which prompted it. 

LINES TO - 

Deep musing in the voiceful wood, 

Or by the flashing eddies, where 
Rolls rapidly Saint Mary's flood,— 

Think of me there! 

Or, fur remote, where streamlets meet, 

In some sequester'd moonlit glen, 

And gently murmur at thy feet,— 

Think of me then! 

When o’er the stream thy gliding skate 
Renew* tlie scenes of old Saint Clair, 

Bethink thee of thy ahaent mate,— 

Think of me there ! 

When first thou aec’et, from bush and brake, 

The Spring Gull rise, with bosom fair, 

Tc shadow with his wing* the lake,— 

Think of me there ! 

When Morning plumes her wings of dew, 

* As Night rolls down the misty air, 

Tar in the East, my friend and true,— 

Think of me thare I 
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We close with the annexed stanzas, from the pen of R. Shelton McKenzie, 
Esq., of Liverpool, England : 

HOPE AND DEATH 


H< fM* ia n legacy U»e D*ad beatow 

On ua who rnourn their quick and ouwar l flight 
It acattcraJoy into the cup of Woe,— 

Like aome fair Spirit, beautiful awl bright, 

Who whisper* comfort in Affliction’* night,- 
Anri like the Angel ot 0*e Saviour 1 * tomb, 

•Sherla Heaven-sent light upon our mortal gloom » 

Death marks hia prey, when leaal tliey think of him • 
lie rushes hke> tiger, from his lair : 

Tht cheek of bloom grows pale, the bright eye dun. 
And life departs, 'mid our untamed (Impair 
We shudder,—with a sense of mortal pain, 

We weep,—as if our tearacould wake the dead, 
Then white-robed Hope descenrla,—‘ Ve meet again 
In the far land, where all yc mourn have fled.' 

Death take* away • the beautiful, the brave,' 

To be more beautiful beyond the grave ; 

Leaving th a hope mo#t holy,—that a time, 

Post onward speeding, will at last appear, 

When, Seraph-led, we yet shall walksubliiue. 

It. the bright glories of the lictter sphere 


Republicanism, and its Commentators.— We perceive that M. Beaumont, who, in 
company with M. dc Tocqueville, visited this country some two or three years ago, at 
agents from the government of France, for the inspection of the penitentiary systems 
of the United States, has published a work entitled Marie , in which he handles our 
population in no very eulogistic terms. A few of his positions appear to be plausible,— 
the rest are absurd. He could not shut his eyes against the general happiness which 
he saw prevailing throughout the republic; yet he does not fail to inveigh with much 
earnestness against the barriers which, as he fancies, are interposed between the popu¬ 
lace, and that refinement which constitutes the charm and true glory of all commu¬ 
nities, monarchical or republican. But M. Beaumont has proceeded too hastily in his 
deductions from casual premises. He passed through the Union, as did his companion, 
M. Tocqueville, with too great rapidity to decide with jus!ice upon the effects of our 
social and political machinery. He came from a country, stamped with the hoary and 
hallowed impress of antiquity, to one which, a few centuries ago, wa 9 a howling waste, 
where the stillness which reigned was broken only by the thunder of the cataract, in 
the wilderness, by the deep voices of Indians, or the moanings of wild beasts, as they 
* roared after their prey, and sought their meat from God.’ He came,—he saw,—and 
he marvelled. We know this well. Often have we heard him express, at the soirees 
of the brilliant Countess dc C-, in Philadelphia, his surprise and wonder at the pro¬ 

gress of our people, and the impetus with which they marched on, without any seem¬ 
ing impediment, toward the goal of success and fame. We have seen his eye brighten, 
as he poured out, in the voluble enthusiasm of his native tongue, his sentiments of plea¬ 
sure at our position and prospects as a nation. That in two years thereafter, he should 
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draw from facts that so greatly pleased him then, such inferences as tincture the pages 
of Marie , is not a little surprising. It is quite probable, that on his return to Europe, 
he thought only of the tribute which it was his duty to render to the systems of the 
‘ legitimates’ by whom he had been commissioned. This, perhaps, was natural; yet 
we cannot but lament that the dictates of interest should have prevailed with him, 
against that which we know to have been once the suggestions of honest conviction 
and experience. 


Quoters.— We have an undisguised contempt for that class of persons who are 
afflicted with such intellectual penury, as to be unable to utter a word of their pwn; 
who speak in quotations; whose sentences, oral or written, are but the gathering of 
by-gone brains; and whose original thoughts are conveyed in so ‘ few-and-far-between* 
a way, in what they write, os to be lost in the midst of the literary larcenies by which 
they are smothered and entombed. Their intellect is a mere scrap-book; and like auc¬ 
tioneers at a sale, they display only the products or property of others, which they dis¬ 
pose of as their own. There are but few of these moral felons extant in our literature, 
and these are only noticeable from their position, and the strikingly ludicrous manner 
in which they occupy their places. We have no present leisure to pourtray them; but 
an opportunity, not remote, will be afforded us, in which we shall endeavor to do jus¬ 
tice to the meagre trickeries of their system. We shall show how genius , lofty and 
creative } in itself, is vexed, though not retarded, in its course, by these buzzing gad-flies; 
insects, which, though faint and feeble in themselves, attempt, by mocking or repeating 
the tones of other and nobler creations, to impress the hearer with their importance, 
when he is only annoyed by the tedious monotony of their hum. 


Rockwell.— We are glad to perceive that the mortal remains of this gifted youth are 
to be removed from the vault in which they were deposited at Providence, Rhode 
Island, to the magnificent cemetery of Mount Auburn, in the vicinity of Boston. Rock¬ 
well was possessed of no common mind. Humor, pathos, and a most observant philo¬ 
sophy, were its prominent characteristics. Had he lived, he w'ould doubtless have 
been a shining ornament to the literature of his country. He was cut off in the full 
blossom of his understanding and years, while yet ‘his greatness was a-ripening.’ But 
while we deplore his loss, we cannot but hope that those who lament him, will not 
indulge in sickly wailings respecting ‘ the fate of genius,* with which the departure of a 
lofty spirit to a better clime is too often succeeded. The course of Rockwell, while h« 
lived, was one of constant triumph over the more than common obstacles that beset 
his way; and had his life been spared, and he advanced,—as he promised to do,—in 
coming years with the same rapidity of success which marked the few before his death, 
the brightest anticipations of his friends would have been fully realized. But the shaft 
of death smote him, and straightway his lyre was shivered, and his form resolved to 
dust! His end was hastened, as we have heard, and believe, by the treachery of one 
with whom he was in no wise connected in business, but who wounded his sensibilities 
by trumpeting forth a few pecuniary services rendered,—trifling in themselves, and 
utterly unimportant in their results,—which disclosed his position, (one from which 
self-extrication was easy and at hand,) in a way so disreputable, as to excite his system 
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beyond the bounds of health and reason. The wounds inflicted upon his honest pride,— 
the bruises that fell upon a heart too intensely tender to the touch of detraction,—were 
the primary causes of his early dissolution. They unsettled the even tenor of his tem¬ 
perament,—begot in him a morbid state of moral and physical feeling,—and finally laid 
him in the grave. 

Peace to his ashes! They will be loved and remembered. They will repose in a 
spot of seclusion, where the song of birds, the sweet murmur of refreshing airs among 
inwoven boughs and tender verdure, will be the vesper anthem of his rest, and a faint 
echo, we trust, of those celestial harmonies which melt upon his ear in the regions of 
life and light. 


THE FINE ARTS. 

Moving Diobama.— We have visited once or twice, with no little pleasure, the ‘Pere- 
strephic Diorama, or Moving Scenes of Animated Nature,’ now exhibiting at the City 
Saloon, opposite St. Paul’s Church, Broadway. There is certainly a most wonderful 
effect produced by means of machinery, painting, and the management of light. In 
the ‘ Scene in Italy,’ the dawn of day, twilight, and the rising moon, are successively 
represented, with great effect. The movement of the herds and shepherds, too, though 
somewhat too measured to appear exactly natural, are nevertheless admirable. The 
procession of monks bearing torches, and entering the abbey, is a very perfect piece of 
mechanism. The whole of the second scene,—the ‘Moonlight,—Sea View,—Storm, 
and Shipwreck,’—may be applauded, as a close imitation of nature, in all its details. 
The * Conflagration of Moscow’ is similar to MaelzePs, and does not need description. 
The ‘View in the East Indies’ is a soft and artist-like picture,—and the march of the 
Rajah’s elephants and camels in the fore-ground is exceedingly life-like. The former 
use their flexible trunks with as much facility, and apparent nature, as if they were 
actually living, breathing animals. 

Gallery of Paintings,—Washngton Divan.— This popular establishment has been 
converted,—for the summer season only,—into a Gallery of Art ; and the worthy pro¬ 
prietor has managed to gather together a large number of fine paintings,—many of them 
undoubted originals. The catalogue enumerates sixty-six pictures. Among them, we 
would instance Ruben’s Magdalen, Reynold’s Portrait of Garrick , the Moonlight 
Scene, we believe by Ruysdael; The Coliseum , Portrait qf Washington , by Gulager, 
(or more probably the united labor of that artist and Stewart,) and Simon's Feast , by 
Rubens, as sufficient of themselves to constitute an exhibition worthy the favor of the 
public. But there are, beside, numerous landscapes, by celebrated masters, and small 
gems of art, which we lack space to mention, much less to particularize, and describe. 
We commend Mr. Saunder’s collection, as in all respects entitled to patronage. 

Picturesque Beauties of the Hudson River, and its Vicinity.— We hare 
examined the first and third plates, and the vignette title-page of the above-named 
series of Views, and can assert that they are every way honorable to the state of 
the arts in this country, and creditablo to the liberality and enterprise of the pub¬ 
lisher. We regret to learn, that by reason of an accident to the second plate, the 
publication of tho first number of the Views will necessarily be delayed until Sep¬ 
tember next. In the mean time, a new on graving of plate II. will be executed by 
a distinguished American artist. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

‘Sketches or History, Life, and Manners, in the West.’ — Harrison Hall, Esq., 
Bookseller, of Philadelphia, has given notice, that ho will soon publish a work under 
the above title, from the pen of Judge Hall, of Cincinnati, consisting of two volumes 
12mo., of about three hundred pages each. They will comprise: ‘1. A Treatise on the 
intercourse between the American people and the Indian Tribes. 2. A Review of the 
History of the French Settlements in Upper Louisiana and the North-Western Terri¬ 
tory. 3. A History of the Pioneers of the Western States,—containing a brief account 
of the first settlements on the Ohio River, and Sketches of the Habits, Manners, and 
Institutions of the first settlers. 4. Statistics of the Western States: containing 
a Topographical Sketch of the country,—an extended description of the region of the 
Prairies,—their agricultural advantages, phenomena, etc., with a theory of their origin ; 
account of the public lands,—the mode of sale and regulations of the land office,— 
. with a review' of the various propositions made in Congress for disposing of the public 
domain; Steamboat Navigation in the West, from its first establishment to the present 
time; Commerce and Trade of the Western States ; Remarks on Emigration ; with a 
variety of minor subjects connected wiih the population, trade, agriculture, and pros¬ 
pects of the Western States.’ The author of 1 Border Tales’ must needs make of these 
materials both a useful and entertaining work. He is a long resident in the West,—a 
most accurate and acute observer,—and there is a natural spirit in his diction, which 
imparts a charm to all his literary labors. 

Common School Library. —The Brothers Harper, —(taking a hint from the act 
recently passed by our Legislature, to establish a library of useful and practical know¬ 
ledge in every school district in the State,)—propose to publish two series of books, in 
small, convenient, and comprehensive volumes, to be denominated, ‘The Common 
School Library of useful and entertaining Knowledge,’ which shall embrace 
important and interesting subjects, treated in an attractive manner: the first series for 
juvenile, or junior classes, and the second for adults, and scholars of more advanced age 
and capacity. The first volume of both series will soon be issued. The good judgment 
usually manifested by the publishers, is a sufficient guarantee that the proposed series 
will be well calculated to supply the desideratum which had attracted the attention of 
the Legislature. 

The Brothers. —A novel, bearing this title, is now' passing through the press of the 
Brothers Harper. It is from the pen of H. W. Herbert, Esq., senior Editor of the 
American Monthly Magazine, of this city. We gather from a friend in wdiose judg¬ 
ment we may confide, and who has perused a large portion of the work, that it is a 
spirited and powerful production,—replete with stirring incident. If the chapters 
which have appeared in the American Monthly Magazine may be considered a fair 
sample of the remainder of the volumes, they will find little difficulty in winning their 
way to a hearty acceptance from the public. 

History of Women. —Wc have received the sheets of the first volume of a work now 
in the press of John Allen and Company, Boston, entitled ‘A History of the Condition 
of Women, in various ages and nations,’ by Mrs. Child, author of ‘Thr Frugal House¬ 
wife,’ ‘Mother at Home,’ and many other works, equally popular. The matter of the 
book is of general interest, and shows much research. The execution is felicitous, both 
in tbs original and compiled portions. 
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PARTIES IN THIS COUNTRY. 

Who will presume to write the history of Party? Who will attempt 
to retain or record the impressions he may find upon the strand of the 
great ocean of popular feeling,—impressions which the next surge will 
displace or vary ? Whoever he may be, he will find his task more 
vain and endless than that of Sysiphus. Party, like the figures in a 
kaleidiscope, is ever in motion, ever changing, yet never twiae alike. 
In principles, purposes, and measures, in feelings, favorites, and mas¬ 
ters, it is always fickle. He who watches its motions, scarce notes a 
change, before he is confused by another, until the baffled vision aban¬ 
dons the effort. The ancients fancied they saw in the Northern lights 
the conflicts of armies. Party, like those lights, is ever varying its 
shape, ever flashing with new colors, and maintains, amid all its con¬ 
fusion, eternal motion and eternal war. 

It would seem that animate creation cannot (so imperfect is this state 
of existence) move without hostility. The whole living universe is 
jarring. It is not man alone that wars with his fellow: through every 
grade of existence, the same law prevails; and while the depths of 
the ocean witness the wars of the leviathan, the water-drop, when its 
wonders are disclosed by science, discovers the same scene of conten¬ 
tion, and exhibits its animated atoms waging the same unceasing and 
destructive strife. 

Many, who have only contemplated party in this light,—who have 
viewed it merely as a scene of contention and change,—have turned 
from it with honest but misapplied disgust. Though its details exhibit 
much that is sordid and revolting, the study of its general laws will be 
found both profitable and elevating. Ignorance may despise the clod 
of the valley; but a more expanded contemplation informs us, that of 
such are composed the planets that move in narmony and glory around 
us. The particular details of the Whig party of the revolution would 
no doubt comprise much to excite disgust; but the history of its acts 
and triumphs is read with delight and exultation. 

Party, though, like the tides, unquiet, has, like the tides, its laws. 
Let those laws be studied, in an expanded and liberal spirit, and it will 
be found that ofien while we are bewailing the minor vices or disasters 
of party, its grand career and tendency have been, in this country, 
regulated by a correct, and beneficent intelligence. 

The parties of the United States should not be judged by those of 
other ages and countries. Many forget this,—and turning from their 
classic studies, filled with learned errors, imagine that party here must 
be what it was in Greece and Rome. Because Aristides, Camillus, 
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and Hannibal were exiled, ‘ republics are ungrateful ;* because the fair 
fields of Greece were reddened with civil war, and the streets of Rome 
bathed in fraternal blood, they infer that like divisions must here 
occur, and be attended with a like catastrophe. 

It cannot be supposed by the most ignorant, that there is a resem¬ 
blance in the character and position of the countries mentioned, and 
our own. Greece was divided into many states, differing in their hab^ 
its and forms of government,—clashing in their interests,—and from the 
first, involved in mutual warfare. Republican Greece never was a unit, 
and therefore never could have disunited. As for Rome, it cannot be 
regarded as a government of the people. The populace were barba¬ 
rous, ferocious, and oppressed, and the natural consequence was constant 
insurrection. Nor must it be forgotten, that the great mass of the peo¬ 
ple of both countries were barbarous; and that they cherished a reli¬ 
gion, the influence of which was adverse to the moral and political eleva¬ 
tion of the populace. It would be an outrage on reason to pretend, that 
a barbarous and pagan people are as capable of self government, as a 
nation where education is as generally diffused as the light of heaven, 
and where the mild but elevated influence of Christianity humanizes 
and ennobles the character of the people. 

It has frequently been debated, whether parties are, in their influence 
on a free people, wholesome or otherwise. On this point there have, 
of course, been various opinions. It is alleged on the one hand, that 
party excites the vigilance of the public,—that it watches and exposes 
the abuses of those in power,—that it makes constant and spirit-stir¬ 
ring appeals to the patriotism of the people, and saves them from the 
lethargy which precedes and perpetuates despotism. On the other 
hand, it is argued, that parties, by keeping the mass in a state of 
excitement, endanger the public tranquility: that they divide the peo¬ 
ple into clans, each guided by partisan prejudices ; that they make 
politics a profession, disfranchise the minority, and raise demagogues to 
supreme power; that they give into the hands of a part, instead of the 
whole of the people, the control of the government; and by their preju¬ 
dices and violence, menace the existence of the republic. 

Neither of these opinions is wholly correct The tendency of party 
is varied according to the character of the population in which it pre¬ 
vails. If they are ignorant, it will be prejudiced; if they are degene¬ 
rate, it will be corrupt; if they are oppressed, it will be violent; but if, 
on the contrary, they are intelligent, pure, and patriotic, it will assume 
a like character, ana instead of awakening the worst, will stir up the 
noblest feelings and traits of the people. 

It is useless, however, to enlarge upon the advantages or evils of 
party. In a republic, where the people are required to decide public 
questions, there must be a variance of opinion, and that variance neces¬ 
sarily divides the people, and constitutes parties. Parties are inevita¬ 
ble in a free country, and it is vain and idle to discourse upon the evils 
which attend them. 

The object of the patriot should be, not to lament, but to lessen the 
defects of party. The means of effecting this are, however, not so easy 
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to determine. Of course, those who can influence the people by their 
counsel or example, should seek to moderate the violence, correct the 
abuses, enlighten the prejudices, and elevate the aims of party. But 
these abstractions, at last, mean nothing. The world skauld be what 
it is not ; and in asking that perfection from party which we dare not 
expect from the people, we manifest a lamentable ignorance of its nature 
and constituents. 

It may perhaps be assumed, that parties are safest when based upon 
principles,—upon abstract constitutional doctrines. Such questions, 
being generally disconnected with the passions and interests of individu¬ 
als, render the conflicts of party more pure and patriotic. Party may, on 
questions of principle, be violent, but seldom is sordid. Its excitement 
is lofty, and its aim disinterested. It cherishes a wild enthusiasm in the 
cause of truth, and encourages a fervent and holy devotion to freedom 
and justice. 

When mere measures of policy are made the basis of party distinc¬ 
tions, the question approaches nearer the interests of men, and parties 
take a more selfish part in it. The feelings of the people are excited 
by appeals to their interests, desire is blinded, patriotism forgotten, and 
the contest is often marked by exhibitions which can only be witnessed 
with dread, and remembered with shame. Such questions, however, 
seldom involve the ruin of a country. If the measure proposed be of 
dubious advantage, it is seldom fully carried; if obviously presump¬ 
tive of the interests of a large majority, the country is benefitted by its 
success. The welfare of the mass of the people is the welfare oi the 
country; and even the selfishness of the people unites with other cau¬ 
ses in advancing the prosperity of the nation. 

In this country, almost every great question, whether of doctrine or 
policy, is resolved into a support of men. So long as men are the mere 
representatives of certain principles or measures, the identification is 
rather desirable than otherwise. But when every other consideration 
is merged in a partiality for men, parties assume a new and ominous, 
aspect It cannot be denied, that when a republican favorite has com¬ 
plete control of the people, he is in effect an absolute monarch. But it 
must be remembered, that it is popular confidence in the virtues of an 
individual that gives him momentary power; and when that confidence, 
(seldom in an enlightened country misplaced,) is forfeited or withdrawn, 
the empty pageant fades away, and the demagogue is again a private 
and powerless citizen. Still it must be admitted, that a proneness to 
substitute an attachment to men for a support of principles or measures, 
is dangerous and degrading, and calculated, if not kept in check by the 
intelligence of the people, to end in results disastrous to republicanism. 

The government and the people have a great and reciprocal influ¬ 
ence upon each other. It should be the aim of the people so to frame 
and acfminister the government as to check the vices, and avert the 
dangers of party. They should endeavor to avoid the perilous and 
preponderating power of over-grown factions, by splitting them into 
minor sections on various questions, and under various forms. But 
more especially should they endeavor to make and keep parties disin- 
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terested and moderate. This, we incline to believe, may be more easily 
effected than most persons suppose. When our government withholds 
any encouragement of the unholy lust of office which unhappily pre¬ 
vails in this country; when they eschew high salaries, and unneces¬ 
sarily frequent elections; when public officers are selected, like private 
agents, for their fitness alone, and retained so long as they remain fit 
and faithful,—when this becomes the policy of our government, the 
stimulus that now maddens our people will be withdrawn. The sordid 
lust for gold which besets all parties will disappear. Our people will 
own no guide but reason, and cherish no excitement that is not caught 
from the altar of patriotism: and our parties, purified from sordid and 
ignoble motives, will contend with a moderate but noble emulation for 
the welfare and advancement of our common country. 

There is in all countries a race of nervous patriots, who imagine 
dangers that are never felt, and who never look into the twilight of the 
future without trembling at the apparition of a thousand phantoms. 
Such are they who assert that parties are ever corrupt, ever prejudiced, 
ever violent, and must eventually enslave the people by whom they are 
cherished. Men are, in their opinion, incapable of self-government i 
and the theory of a republic, though sublime m the abstract, is unattain¬ 
able in practice. This race of croakers and cravens has of late 
increased. Every disappointed politician imagines that the prostration of 
his air-castle is the ruin of the republic. The country depends upon 
his party, as the world was suspended by the hand of JoveJ and its 
defeat must, as he fancies, be attended by the realization of all the hob¬ 
goblin predictions of electioneering rhetoric. 

These fears are not merely weak and unmanly. They are treason 
to our country,-^-nay, they are impiety to our Goa. Can it be believed 
that he made them to be slaves; that he designed the many to be the 
prey of the few, and for that purpose mingled in our nature inherent 
and iuvincible defects, which unfit us, even with all the advantages of 
religion and education, for self-control. Such coward fears wrong the 
wisdom of the sages who framed our government; they dishonor the 
blood poured out to purchase our freedom { and cast upon us,—who, 
with such ancestry, are supposed capable of degenerating into bonds¬ 
men,—the darkest and foulest reproach. 

But such fears are as groundless as they are degrading. Our repub¬ 
lic may be not only permanent but perpetual. We may, it is true, nave 
occasional usurpations, (who or what is perfect?) but year by year the 
people gain more than they lose. We may have tumults, but not so fre¬ 
quent nor so violent as in those countries where public order is maintain* 
ed by the bayonets of thousand of mercenaries; and although the many 
may, and at times will err, yet it will be found that the few err still more 
frequently and dangerously, and are less successful in maintaining the 
tranquility of the government, and effecting the happiness of the people. 

It may be well to exhibit, more in detail, the fallacy of these appre¬ 
hensions. Our republic has existed for nearly sixty years. During 
that time, it has fully experienced the influence of parties, in every mood 
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which they can assume, and under every difficulty in which they may 
he tried. Of the violence of our parties, every reader of our history is 
informed. During the revolution, they bathed our fields in blood, and 
laid our towns in ashes. Before the adoption of the Constitution, they 
betrayed all the vehemence and hostility of foreign and strange foes. 
After the formation of the Government, during the wars of the origi¬ 
nal Federal and Republican parties, the land rung for years with the 
bitterest denunciation and the fiercest threats; and dissolution, anarchy r 
and despotism, were then, as now, the burthen of the raven song of the 
prophets of evil. Since that time, and within the recollection of the 
reader, our ears have been constantly deafened with the danger of par¬ 
ties, and our hearts chilled by the awful precipice which, accord¬ 
ing to the predictions of the disappointed, has been ever yawning at 
our feet. 

It would be well to review the events of those times, and inquire 
what have been the dire consequences of the conflicts referred to. 
Have they injured the republic % Have they ever changed the gov¬ 
ernment, without improving it? Have they diminished our rights, or 
disturbed our tranquility % To all this, the candid reply must be an 
exulting negative. Both parties have, in all emergencies, exhibited the 
warmest patriotism, and the truest devotion to liberty. They have in 
no instance, in reality, endangered the Union, ns the result of every 
‘crisis’ has demonstrated. Indeed, we may go farther, and challenge 
contradiction, when we assert, that the decisions of the majority in this 
country, so for as they have controlled the policy of the government, 
have never been erroneous. This is a bold assertion, but a review of 
the past will sustain it 

‘But,’ exclaims the croaker , 4 if parties have not injured the country, or 
destroyed the government, they have, at least, attempted to do it, as in 
the case of the Whiskey Insurrection, in the attempt to elect Burr, in 
the Missouri excitement, in the Hartford Convention, and in Nullifica¬ 
tion.* To all this, we might, and if space allowed, we would, oppose a 
direct denial, and challenge the issue. It is not, however, necessary. 
We will only ask those who infer danger from the slight breezes 
which have rippled the flow of our government, in the lapse of sixty 
years, to show us, under the canopy of heaven, a single government, 
weak or strong, bond or free, that has not, in the same period, expe¬ 
rienced greater commotion. They cannot do it. We may, without 
hazard, deduce from their own argument, as applied to the facts, that 
our government is the strongest and most permanent on earth. It is 
vain to expect, except from a colony of oysters, eternal and lethargic 
tranquility. Men cannot be forced to sleep on, with orthodox propriety, 
through centuries, because political economists desire it. All people 
must expect the political atmosphere to be agitated at times by the wings 
of the tempest. Those who tremble because our country has passed 
through such encounters, exhibit as much wisdom as he who sees 
the flash of lightning without fear, and afterward shrinks at the sound 
when the danger is over. It would be extreme folly to infer that an 
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oak was weak, because it had breasted and defied the hurricane 
unharmed; and it is equal folly to imagine that our republic is not des¬ 
tined to endure, because it ha9 encountered and overcome several peri¬ 
lous and gloomy emergencies. 

Patriots are sometimes like valetudinarians, and imagine danger 
from an over excited anxiety for the object of their care. Our public 
men have predicted evil from the first years of the republic. Jefferson, 
the leader of one of our parties, said, in a letter written in 1796: 
‘ The aspect of our politics has wonderfully changed. In place of 
that noble love of liberty and republican government which carried us 
through the war, an anglican, monarchical, and aristocratical party has 
sprung up, whose avowed object is to draw over us the substance, as 
they have already done the forms, of the British Government: 1 and 
Governeur Morris, one of the leaders of the opposition party, exclaimed, 
in a speech in the United States Senate : ‘We are now arrived on the 
parting point. Here, even here, we stand on the brink of fate. Pause, 
pause, for heaven’s sake pause!’ The predictions of both were falsi¬ 
fied by the result. If we could believe the statements of partisans, no 
country was ever ruined so often as ours. She has been on the brink 
of irretrievable destruction a thousand times within our recollection; 
and what is still more appalling, she has fallen in ! But, somehow or 
other, ruin appears to agree marvellously well with her constitution. 
She thrives on it, like the tragic actor who gets rich by dying; and 
though often killed by politicians, to fill up the purposes of the play, 
she is, if we may judge from her present appearance, no nearer the 
grave than she was sixty years since. 

It is fashionable to talk about the degeneracy of our people. Every 
generation since the flood has made the same complaint, seldom per¬ 
haps with less justice. It must not be supposed that, because ancient 
republics, depressed by causes which do not affect us, became degene¬ 
rate and spirit-broken, we must also sink from our former and present 
condition. The combined influences of education and Christianity 
raised our people to their present elevation, and will, while they continue 
to operate, keep us there. Instead of degenerating, our native citizens 
have, in every particular, improved. In almost every State in the 
Union, great and triumphant efforts have been made to extend the 
advantages of education. Throughout the whole country an awakening 
spirit is abroad on the subject of temperance and morality. Nor is the 
impulse exhausted. It is, in the expressive and characteristic phrase 
of the country, ‘going ahead.’ While the moral character of our people 
has been thus elevated, their physical condition has been equally im¬ 
proved. Our noble yeomanry, constituting nine-tenths of our popula¬ 
tion, have become, if not affluent, at least independent, and are in con¬ 
sequence not only enabled to improve their minds, but rendered more 
free and fearless in the exercise of their rights, and more interested in the 
preservation of public order. No,—we have not degenerated ! The 
blood which we have inherited from our revolutionary fathers is still 
* unmixed with baser matter,’ and animates breasts which swell as 
proudly with the consciousness of freedom, and would be bared as readily 
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in its defence, as those which first throbbed under the stars and stripes 
of our country. At what time was every measure that approximated to 
an encroachment on the rights of the people more eagerly and angrily 
met than at present ? When were the legislative councils of our coun¬ 
try crowded with more illustrious patriots, fearless and ardent, gifted 
with the noblest endowments of genius, and dedicating themselves with 
devoted patriotism to their country? When was so general an anxiety 
manifested to extend the privileges of the people, to ameliorate their 
condition, to give them facilities for instruction, and fit them for the 
free, honest, and intelligent exercise of their rights ? We venture con¬ 
fidently to respond,—Never! We have been free for more than half a 
century. Several generations have been born and died under the repub¬ 
lic. We have had storm and calm, war and peace. We have been temp¬ 
ted by prosperity and tried by adversity. Yet, at this moment, not a 
right has lapsed from the people, and our government, from an infancy 
of convulsion and feebleness, has matured into vigor, consistence, and 
stability. 

We cannot persuade ourselves that the natural tendency of man is 
earthward,—that, gifted with divine capabilities, he is clogged with pro¬ 
pensities that weigh him to the dust. A wise and beneficent Creator 
could not have given pinions where he forbade to soar, nor endowed 
with a genius fitted for the loftiest pleasures, without a wish or a hope 
to lift the possessor from the earth. Observation convinces us that 
mankind are nearly alike,—that all aspire to rise,—and that improve¬ 
ment, both mental and moral, is illimitable. The boldest hope of the 
philanthropist cannot soar into a region which the reality will not, in 
time, attain. It may indeed be admitted, that where men are hedged in 
by the bayonets of a standing army,—where every ray of light is shut 
out,—the mind will no more kindle than the earth will vegetate when 
the light and heat of the blessed sun are excluded. But let the faculties 
of man be allowed to expand,—let him stand beneath the heavens, the 
glorious and unshackled being which God originally made him,—and 
who will presume to affix bounds to his destiny? Who that sees the people 
of France and England heaving off the weight of corruption, ignorance, 
and oppression, which has weighed them down, and assuming the port 
and privileges of freemen, will presume to assert that man is prone to 
degradation? While they, amid influences so hostile, are rising, how 
can America, with all that elevates and ennobles man, fall from her 
high estate? 

Of the present state of parties it is difficult to speak, without giving 
offence. The heated partisan is seldom prepared to listen to an expan¬ 
ded and rational view of parties. His patriotism, ardent and thorough¬ 
going, makes him, on whatever side he may be, a valuable citizen, but 
an unsound philosopher. His fears and suspicions are wholesome; his 
very prejudices and errors often lean on the safe side: but he seldom 
recognizes the fact, that in this country the mass of all parties are exci¬ 
ted by a disinterested patriotism, and that where so many, agreeing in 
feeling, differ in opinion, the error on either side cannot be so dangerous 
as it is represented. All sides, however, will perhaps agree with us in 
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saying 1 , that parties are not now so violent as they have been.. It will 
also be admitted, that our parties are, in the mass, as intelligent, patri¬ 
otic, and pure, as ever they were. We are sorry to be constrained to 
admit, that official patronage is more freely used by all, than formerly; 
but it is so divided as to be weakened,—has operated little save in the 
cities; and even there, so odious is official impurity, it is doubtful whether 
its influence is favorable or adverse to the party using it. The press, 
always a powerful engine in parties, has also improved, not only in 
number, and in the amount of valuable matter presented to the public, 
but in boldness, intelligence, and power. It has the eyes of Argus in 
.detecting the abuses of power, the voice of Cerberus in denouncing them. 
True, it is itself, at times, not wholly void of offence,—but when was it 
less so ? Whatever faults may cling to it, we may with confidence pro¬ 
nounce it loftier, bolder, and better than of yore. 

There are those who do not consider parties dangerous in seasons 
of tranquility, but apprehend the consequences in war. Governments 
are generally too precipitate in entering into wars; and an opposition, 
under such circumstances, is rather to be desired than dreaded. But 
a just and reasonable war would never, in this country, meet sufficient 
opposition to endanger the government. The past history of the coun¬ 
try, if correctly studied, will sustain this position. The conduct of par¬ 
ties, in the recent French controversy, will also confirm it. Parties 
differed in relation to the diplomatic policy adopted; but united in 
declaring, that when the question became France or America, there 
was no further room for discussion. 

Parties here are organized by prominent and influential men, anxious 
to get and keep the administration of the government in their hands. 
These leaders, and a portion of their followers, sustain the men and 
measures of their own side with ardor. They dare not, however, 
adopt or urge measures obnoxious to the feelings or interests of the 
people. Parties are generally nearly equal in strength: if one obtains 
a great ascendancy, its inferior antagonist soon leaves the field. Another 
fusion and amalgamation takes place, and is succeeded by another and 
more equal division. A large portion of our people, however, acknow¬ 
ledge no party. This class is composed of men of cool, correct, and 
unbiassed minds, who watch the motions of party with calmness, and, 
throwing their weight into the proper scale, make it preponderate. 
This unshackled body of our citizens has always been large, and the 
recent confusion of parties has still more increased it. If party had the 
evil tendency ascribed to it, those disconnected with it will always be 
found sufficiently strong to correct it. 

Those who apprehend a diminution of the privileges of our people, 
must be ignorant that the tendency of Americans, instead of being aris¬ 
tocratic, is decidedly radical. They seek for the fullest and farthest 
extension of the doctrines of democracy. It becomes a serious ques¬ 
tion, in connection with parties, how far this spirit may he carried with 
safety. We do not apprehend any dangerous results from it. The 
majority of our citizens are landholders, who would not be benefitted 
by any change calculated to disturb the present organization of society. 
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Violence need only be apprehended, where a people are impelled to 
resentment by oppression. There is nothing here to excite our people 
to violence, and every thing to attach them to order and tranquility. 
The mobs of cities may, under evil counsels, be urged into wrong, but 
the mass of our yeomanry are calm, pure, and patriotic, and far beyond 
the arts of the political incendiary. The truth is, that history affords 
no instance of a population like the agricultural classes of this country. 
Any power confided with them, will not be misplaced. 

It nas been said of our people, that they cherish but a lukewarm 
ambition for national glory. The assertion is nearer the truth than 
many apprehend. This peculiarity has been produced by a protracted 
and unbroken season of prosperity,—by the ingress of large bodies of 
emigrants,—by the absence of the law of primogeniture,—and by the 
universal prevalence of utilitarian principles. It is difficult to decide 
whether this national trait is to be approved or regretted. It will cer¬ 
tainly tend to make our government economical, practical, and benefi¬ 
cial in all its movements : but the love of glory, on the other hand, so 
elevates the aspirations, so refines, exalts, and inspires a people, that we 
cannot but lament its absence. We have, however, every reason to 
believe, that our nobler aspirations will be awakened at the trumpet- 
call of danger; and that, while the growing greatness of the country 
excites our pride, the advance of the fine arts, commemorating Ameri¬ 
can patriotism, will tend to lift the souls of our people to the ardent 
contemplation of national glory. 

At the formation of our government, its enemies indulged in the con¬ 
fident hope of disunion, and the prediction then arrogantly pronoun¬ 
ced, has been reiterated up to the present moment. This subject 
deserves more time than we are able to devote to it. The fallacy of 
the ancient theory which regarded freedom as incompatible with an 
extended territory, has been demonstrated by Jefferson and Madison. 
We have, however, still more conclusive proof of its falsehood,—our 
own experience. We are now knit more closely together than at the 
birth of our confederacy; and every year draws closer the silken and 
kindly bond which unites us. The federal character of our govern¬ 
ment obviates every objection that can be raised against the extent of 
our territory; while identity of language, history, and interests, tends 
still further to knit us together. 

A cool and expanded view of the history of this country, must be 
attended with the conviction, that the government has not been endan¬ 
gered or injured by party. We are as free now as at the first moment 
of our national existence, and as able and determined to maintain our 
freedom. Our parties comprise now as much talent and patriotism as 
they ever did, and are as anxious to reform and improve the govern¬ 
ment and people. In short, we are a more united, prosperous, and 
happy people, than at any former period in our history. 

The destinies of America will never be marred by her parties. It is 
the spirit of freedom that has given to our people their bold and 
irresistible activity and energy. The past growth and prosperity 
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of our country are the marvel of the age. Nature herself has 
been subdued; distant seas have been made to mingle their waters; 
rail-roads and canals have almost annihilated space and time; and 
already that has been effected, which the European governments, with 
all their affluence, would have contemplated with awe. Health, acti¬ 
vity, and vigor, are in all the veins of our great republic. Our advance 
is giant-like and majestic. Scarce has the patriot formed a hope, ere it 
is transcended by the reality. The country of our revolutionary fathers 
is but a small portion of that which we shall leave our children. Our 
advancing population rolls its vast waves westward, with a mighty and 
unceasing impulse. Towns, cities, and states, spring up as by magic. 
Our Mediterranean seas, a few years since unexplored, are now 
whitened with the sails of our commerce; our noble rivers, on whose 
bosom the Indian paddled his canoe, are now covered with steamers, 
and roll through valleys crowded with an affluent population. It 
requires but little foresight to inform us that, thus advancing, our 
beloved country must soon rank with the first nations of the earth in 
wealth and power. Nor need it be apprehended that this greatness 
will divide us. Foes will, in time, arise, and surrounding rivals, press¬ 
ing against us, will knit us still closer together. Our republic, with 
its present national constitution, cannot become unwieldy. A new 
link will be added in our federative bond for every new State; and 
while the local sovereignties govern themselves to suit their own cir¬ 
cumstances, the Union,—cemented by common greatness and common 
glory,—by the memory of the past and the hopes of the future ,—will be 
perpetual. R. T. C. 


tears: an extract. 

*0! thebe is bliss in tears’—in tears, that flow 
From out a heart, where tender feelings dwell, 

That heaveth, with involuntary swell 
Of joy or grief, for others’ weal or wo : 

The highest pleasures Fortune can bestow, 

The proudest deeds that Victory can tell, 

The charms that Beauty weaveth in her spell, 

These holy, happy tears, how far below! 

Ves! I would steal me from life’s gaudy show, 

And seek a covert in a silent shade, 

And where the cheating lights of being glow, 

See glory after glory dimly fade. 

And knowing all my brighter visions o’er, 

Deep in my Bosom’s core my sorrows lay, 

Ana thence the fountains of repentance pour, 

Gush after gush, in purer streams aw'ay. J. G. Percival. 
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A LAMENT. 

O’er the wide waters of the swelling sea, 

Whose mystic music once I loved to hear, 

But whose low moaning now must ever be 
The voice of death and sorrow to mine ear, 

Echoed by many a wild and restless wave, 

I pour my wail above a brother's grave. 

Not on the lap of gentle mother earth, 

Whose worn and wearied children come to lay 
Their aching heads on her who gave them birth, 

Glad to forget life’s long and toilsome day,— 

Not on her quiet bosom didst thou dose 
Thine eyes, iny brother, in their last repose. 

Thine was a death of agony,—a brief 

And rnoTtal struggle with the foaming deep,— 

Yet while we mourn in unavailing grief 

Thou, pillowed on the shifting surge, dost sleep 
As tranquilly as if Spring’s fairest bloom 
Was showered in roses on thy early tomb. 

1 weep for thee,—but wherefore ? Thou didst drink 
One draught of bitterness, then put aside 
The cup forever : belter thus to sink 

Beneath the raging ocean’s whelming tide, 

Than live till cares had gnawed thy heart away, 

And left thee naught to hope for but decay. 

What is our life? 1 know not,—I hut feel 
That’t is a scene of sullering at the best; 

Nor know I what is death,—yet when I kneel 
In prayer to Heaven, I hope that death is rest; 

Oh! then how selfish arc the tears we shed 
Upon the grave of the untimely dead! 

And yet thou wert so full of hope,—so young,— 

Thy visions of the future were so bright, 

Joy’s mirthful accents ever on thy tongue, 

And pleasure lending to thine eye its light: 

Oh! wny wert thou thus snatched away, ere truth 
Had blent its bitter with the sweets of youth 1 

It may have been in mercy,—it may be 
That thou wert taken from the ill to come: 

The hollow murmur of the moaning sea 

I fain would deem thy welcome to a home,— 

And though my heart may inly bleed, no more 
My wild repinings would I idly pour. 

Thou art at rest,—the peace for which all pine 
Through many an hour of weariness and woe, 

Too soon, perhaps, for thy young hopes, is thine: 

And thougli my selfish tears for thee may flow, 

The power that stays the mighty deep can still 
The restless murmurs of my wayward will. 

Brooklyn , July, 1835. E. C. E. 
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REMINISCENCES OF BALLSTON AND SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


‘thebe is nothing constant but change.’ 


A few weeks since, I visited the Ballston and Saratoga Springs. 
From my childhood, I have been familiar with these resorts,—having 
a firm belief in the efficacy of the waters in many complaints : and 
among other virtues, they possess, in my view, this very important 
one,—they are often a specific for diseased imaginations. As I sat in 
the piazza of a fashionable house, enjoying the cooling breeze,—after 
the sprightly youths had ended their dance, and the lovers of high 
living had retired to dream upon the prospective enjoyment of a good 
breakfast the next morning,—I fell into a solemn train of thought. I 
called up the shades of the past,—and was soon delighted, and not a 
little astonished, at the distinctness of the vision, and the accuracy of 
the scenes that arose at my bidding. 

The first recollection carried me back to my very boyhood. I had 
been permitted to come to this watering place, not for ill health, but as 
a reward for having gained two prizes at school. I felt myself quite 
a person of consequence,—and in no subsequent visit did I ever hear, 
see, or enjoy so much. The topography of Ballston and Saratoga 
became so familiar to me, in a short time, that I acted as guide to the 
ladies newly arrived, and gave them the history of each place, so far 
as it was then known, or could be found in books. It was at the 
period when the United States were preparing for a war with France. 
The French republic had grown proud and mad,—would own no 
equal in the universe,—and claimed the right to model the constitu¬ 
tions of nations, and to direct in what should consist the dignity and 
honor of man. To this right our nation demurred, and preferred to 
meet force with force. A little navy was then being prepared along 
our sea board, which was soon to protect our commerce from pillage 
and piracy; and armed men were congregating to learn the art of war, 
that they might defend their country from insult and invasion. Officers 
of distinction had already been commissioned, and appeared in martial 
costume among the guests assembled at the waters. General Alexan¬ 
der Hamilton was there with his suite. He had lately accepted the 
commission of Major General of the American Army, under his old 
leader, General Washington, who had, with the spirit of a soldier and 
the firmness of a patriot, consented to be again placed at the head of 
our armies, if his country should be assailed by foreign foes. General 
Hamilton, from his fame, office, and manners, was the ‘observed of all 
observers.’ He was known by the middle aged as the favorite soldier 
of Washington, who had not only his confidence, but who had distin¬ 
guished himself in several battles by his military genius and prowess. 
In civil and political life, he was still more known and valued. His 
eloquence at the bar had formed an era in the history of the jurispru- 
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dence of his country; and his sago, and wise, and energetic conduct 
as a statesman, had called from the grave of bankruptcy the buried 
credit of the nation. He was then in the zenith of his fame, only just 
turned of forty years of age, in the full possession of his corporeal as 
well as mental faculties. His personal appearance was prepossessing, 
but not imposing. He was not tall nor stout, but fairly proportioned,— 
just reaching the middle heiglit of mankind. His movements were 
easy, but not light; and he never was careless of attitudes, even in the 
deepest abstraction; for he had been bred a soldier, whose duty it is 
to fall gracefully, like Ca?sar, when the blow of fate is struck. The 
countenance of the military chieftain tvas open, manly, and intellectual; 
his forehead was expanded, and finely shaped. The painter and the 
sculptor encountered no difficulties in perpetuating, with more than 
ordinary exactness, a semblance of his noble head. In every variety 
which the social circle might assume, at every hour of the day, he 
threw light and life into them all. When the Fair gathered round the 
fountain at ‘the early morn,’ he dipped and passed the pitcher to the 
lovely hand that held the glass, with such grace and urbanity, that all 
crowded to partake from him,—while his conversation was as spark¬ 
ling and pungent as the waters he poured out. He spoke to the 
youngest and most timid maiden of the group, with such kindness and 
respect, as gave her confidence in herself to make a reply, although an 
anxious mother and a watchful aunt were ready to assist her,—as is 
usual in such cases, in the intercourse of society. At the table, he con¬ 
versed on matters of state, with a wisdom as deep as his language was 
pure. Grown statesmen were there, listening to him as to an oracle, 
while he expatiated upon all our nation had done for an existence, and 
on what she must do to support her rights and to keep her honor 
unsullied. He considered the crisis as a terrific one, but not over¬ 
whelming; for the spirit of the people, he trusted, would be equal to 
the pressure of the times. The aids of the General were men of refine¬ 
ment and intelligence, and we*e on such familiar terms with him, as 
to excite them not only to respect and venerate him, but to fondly love 
him. He was an exception to the general maxim, that ‘ great men 
have but few personal friends '—for he had scarcely an acquaintance 
but was warmly attached to him. The spirit of the revolution was in 
the hearts of the descendants of those who fought out the war of inde¬ 
pendence, and their successors had been better educated than their 
fathers. The war was popular, and young men of the first families 
in the land had taken office under such leaders. 

The Adjutant General of the newly raised army was at the Springs, 
also. He was tall, solemn, and strictly martial. He looked and moved 
a representative of the Great Frederick,—just such a man as that war¬ 
rior would have exhibited, as a model of what he considered the beau 
ideal of military aspect and bearing. He had been a fellow laborer in 
the field of renown with Hamilton. They knew each other well. 
North had been aid to Baron Steuben,—the friend of his heart, and the 
child of his master’s glory. Steuben was short, and unlike the fancied 
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knights of chivalry in size; and he never cast his eye on a tall grena¬ 
dier, but he envied him his elevation from the ground. North’s repu¬ 
tation for strict discipline would not allow him to appear at any time 
or place otherwise than as a soldier, ready to mount his horse for com¬ 
mand. Such a man is invaluable any where, but more peculiarly so 
to a newly recruited army. When ne appeared at the head of the 
troops for the purpose of marking their discipline, every eye was on 
him, and his person and bearing filled every mind,—constituting all that 
had been imagined a perfect warrior should be. Those who had read 
romance, saw at once that he was not inferior in personal form to those 
young and immortal beings who met Saladin on the plains of Damas¬ 
cus, and who were often spared from the Saracen’s sword, because he 
thought that by slaying them he should wound the affections of some 
Christian beauty,—and because he knew, too, that they would sell their 
lives at an ‘awful’ price. The conversation of North was military, alto¬ 
gether. When the muscles of his face relaxed, it would be in telling 
some story of the wit of Cobb, or Fairlee, in the camp of the revolu¬ 
tionary army: or, if he ever grew highly animated, it was only in 
detailing some act of prowess of his brothers in arms; and if a smile 
escaped him when there was an epaulette beside his own in the room, 
it was when he narrated instances of old Baron Steuben’s wit, or play 
upon words. Other officers of the army were there,—unbending, and 
at ease in the social circle. If their young men, just harnessed for the 
parade, grew tired of their full dress uniform, and appeared in desha¬ 
bille, the disciplinarian’s face wore no smile, until they were again 
writhing in the torments of modern lacing, and appeared dressed as the 
law required. The mind of the general was constantly dwelling on 
the martial appearance of his officers and men, and he would have 
died with grief to have seen a failure of proper military regulation. 
He knew that it was from adherence to this, that armies, in modern 
times, were to be victorious. While others thought that bravery alone 
was all that was required, North knew the value of discipline. The 
Gauls were not inferior to the Roman legions, when Caesar fought 
them, but they had not been under Roman order, and were beaten. 
The Adjutant General was a brave man,—but he knew that bravery 
alone was not sufficient for soldiers. The French had at this time 
made great improvements in the art of war, and he was anxious to keep 
up with the march of mind in his science, although he once thought 
that old Frederick had nearly reached the ne plus ultra of military 
talent. Maps of the Mississippi and New-Orleans were spread upon 
his table, and every hour he could spare, he was poring over them,— 
for it was there he expected to have been called to fight. The cam¬ 
paigns of Egypt were subjects of frequent conversation among the 
American officers, and the characters of the generals were discussed. 
Buonaparte had now risen as a star of the first magnitude. His glories 
were in every mouth. As a blazing meteor, he was to course along 
the shores of our country, with dismay and conquest in his train, unless 
checked by a dauntless spirit, and an immense army. The youth of 
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every town caught the feeling, and Lilliputian bands were raised to 
emulate the real soldier. The ladies in the dance partook of this mar¬ 
tial ardor, and the piano rang with Mavortian tunes, when they retired 
to practise. Even their dreams ran upon battles, and the consequent 
glory of the valiant beaux around them. The bustle, the animation, 
and the deep feeling of the scene, I shall never forget. This was my 
first campaign to the Springs. 


After an absence of five years, I again found myself at the Springs, 
quaffing the waters which, even in taste, were always agreeable to me. 
How changed was the social scene ! Not the slightest mark of mili¬ 
tary life was there. The sword, the plume, the war-steed,—all had 
vanished. I remembered that when there before, I saw a lovely young 
girl take from her finger a diamond ring, and write poetry on a pane of 
glass in her chamber. I sought for it, but it was not to be found. On 
inquiring, I was told, by an old servant, that the glass on that side of 
the house had been destroyed by hail. I recollected the lines, for they 
pleased my youthful taste. They ran nearly as follows: 

‘Go, warrior, go! and lead the battle on, 

And let thy proud sire glory in his son ; 

Let love of country lire your ardent mind, 

The stars fight for you, and the gods be kind; 

Return with laurels on thy graceful brow, 

To claim the promise and fulfil the vow : 

If the stern fates demand a life so dear, 

We’ll fill our urns to decorate thy bier; 

Wind round thy tomb the amaranthine wreath, 

And o’er thy ashes sacred dirges breathe; 

The world forgotten then, my wish shall be, 

To sink to holy rest, and sleep with thee. 

The tuneful Nine shall raise each mournful song 
Which can to honor or to love belong.’ 

If it were not for the memory of man, how frail would be the monu¬ 
ments of the dead! 

The daily conversations among the visiters were as varied, although 
of a different kind, as when war and blood were the topics. The pur¬ 
chase of Louisiana was the engrossing subject. Some thought, that in 
this purchase we had lost that honor which was within our power by 
taking it by conquest. Mr. Jefferson had decided to negotiate, and to 
pay, or do almost any thing, rather than to fight. The supporters of 
the Federal party smiled bitterly at this inglorious acquisition. The 
friends of Mr. Jefferson, with no small effort, attempted to prove, that 
fifteen millions paid in purchase money was cheap for such an extent 
of territory, and went on to show that there were an hundred millions 
of dollars worth of land in the bargain, beside the value of territorial 
government. In support of this, they entered into the details of the 
possible crops of corn and cotton that might be raised on the soil. This 
often staggered the minds of those already bent on opposing the pur¬ 
chase. The debates and controversies were much sharper than they 
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were in the previous age of war; but as men wore no swords after the 
army was disbanded, they did not so readily think of them. Now and 
then a fiery Southerner kindled up, and a firm lip’d Yankee would 
snub him,—but the good sense of both predominated, and all went off 
without bloodshed. Foreigners, at this period, as well as on the for¬ 
mer occasion I have mentioned, sat listening to the conversation, and 
gravely prophesied that the dissolution of the Union was near at hand. 
Some argued, that our country was becoming so extensive that it would 
fall to pieces by its own weight, and others that it contained elemental 
matter that would in the end become politically volcanic and destruc¬ 
tive. The sage looked beyond these sombre anticipations, and the 
pious hoped that the God who had supported the country in so many 
perils, would not cast us off now: and there was another class, whose 
maxim it was, ‘ to enjoy the day, come what would,’—so that altogether 
they ate their dinners with a good appetite, and laughed an hour away, 
without much hesitation,—many thinking cards an innocent amuse¬ 
ment, and backgammon a mere nothing,—while others saw no evil in 
billiards or dominoes. The greater part, therefore, found some sources 
of amusement, and the concurrence of all seemed at rest, whether they 
drank Madeira or Port, or played, or danced, sat up late, or arose 
early. 

I was at this time only seventeen years of age, and was destined for 
the pulpit. Here I beheld no difference among the diversified believers, 
and thought I saw all yield to the influences of fashion. I laid these things 
up in my heart, but perhaps to no other purpose than to fill me with 
doubts of the sincerity of all,—which only showed my youthful igno¬ 
rance of man and of his duties. Those military plumes, and those 
bright swords, could not be lost in my imagination. The fair were 
then gay, and seemed to relish the legends of war more than the 
details of growing cotton, making bargains, digging canals, draining 
low grounds, or improving the breed of sheep. If a sylvan age ever 
delighted the nymph, it was before the farm house duties rested heavy 
upon her; at all events, such damsels as I then saw at the Springs 
cared but little about the mighty developments of the most elegant 
agriculturist,—which were often exceeding wonderful, if the speaker 
could be believed. The country was at this lime prosperous, for the 
United States had the carrying trade of Europe, while the nations of 
that continent were at war. Riches poured in upon the merchant, and 
he could not complain. The farmer found a market for all his pro¬ 
duce, and if prosperity was not a proof of a right form of government, 
at such a period, fevtf were anxious to show' what was right in theory. 
It is true, that we often heard at table criticisms on the speeches of the 
great debaters in Congress, made the winter before,—but the purchase 
was made, and nothing further remained to be done in the business; 
and there was little efficacy in talking about what could not be helped. 
Some high spirits sighed to think that a good portion of our navy was 
sold off as unnecessary, and that gun-boats were to take the place of 
ships of war. Many ridiculed the system,—some defended it,—but 
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few with much zeal. Others were for the experiment,—and, on the 
whole, the great mass of the people cared but little about it, as they 
found sufficient employment in making money. In the ininds of some, 
there was still danger of a French invasion. The pulpits rang with 
this fear. Fisher Ames, than whom no man was ever more honest 
and sincere, still poured his essays upon the public, warning them of 
the ambition of Buonaparte, and the power of the French nation. In 
his mind, and in those of his followers, already had the Corsicans 
trodden our shores,—already had the licentious soldiery of France 
violated our virgins, slain our youths, and spurned our grey haired 
sires, as they begged the lifeless bodies of their beloved sons. For¬ 
tunately, it was but visionary. Our daughters had uttered no shriek,— 
our sons had not fallen on the ensanguined plain,—nor had blood and 
slaughter desolated our land. Every age has its fears, its follies, its 
fair and false reasonings,—but, after all, it i£ /bund : thai Pro\kjenoe 
directs, without reference to either. ; V . ** 


More than another Olympiad had passed away, before I made my 
next visit to the Springs. The former topics of conversation were out 
of date, and new ones, quite as interesting, had come on to the carpet. 
Robert Fulton had succeeded so far in his experiments of propelling 
vessels by the power of steam, as to silence all cavils upon the subject. 
A boat had been propelled, without the aid of wind or tide, more than 
live miles an hour, and the inventor pledged himself to accomplish eight 
miles an hour, with his boat, in the course of the season. This, how¬ 
ever, was not generally believed. His imagination was filled with the 
great advantage steam-boats would be, in a few years, to the rivers 
and lakes of our Western country. All the doubting party were 
obliged to hear from the believing, that Fulton’s steam-boats would, in 
their opinion, quadruple the value of the lands on the Mississippi and the 
Ohio. There were at this time many of the old fashioned people, who 
groaned at the rapid march of the human mind. They thought that 
man had already sought out too many inventions, to raise his pride and 
self-love,—and they feared that if the world went on in improve¬ 
ments, that like Nebuchadnezzar, man would ascribe all the building of 
Babylon to himself, and that it would require seven limes to pass over 
him , to bring him to his senses again, and to make him acknowledge 
the true God. Such was the opposition to the use of steam-boats on 
the North River, that it was given out that the experiment was only 
making here under the eye of Mr. Fulton, in order to bring the ma¬ 
chine to as great perfection as possible, before the boats should be sent 
to the great rivers of the West. The world gazed, and as the ma¬ 
chinery was improving, the objections to steam-boats w f ere lessening, 
until no passengers would take sloop navigation, if they could find a 
steam-boat. The public prints took sides with Fulton, and before the 
closing of the North River, in the Autumn of 1807, the prejudices of 
the people were overcome, and Fulton was hailed as the benefactor of 
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mankind,—the owners and masters of sloops on the North River 
notwithstanding. The visitors at the Springs mostly returned by the 
way of the city of New-York to see the man who had made the steam¬ 
boat walk the waters against wind and tide, and given a certainty to 
the progress of the traveler never known before. 1 saw the wonder¬ 
ful man, at the expense of more than two hundred miles extra travel. 
He was tall and powerful,—affable and eloquent. He was never weary 
of inquiries that were made of him in good earnest, and even met the 
sneers of inquisitorial impudence, as one who knew he must conquer 
in the end. His sharp dark eye never flashed with petty resentments, 
but often beamed with benignity on those whom he should have 
despised. He never seemed to think that he was the object of obser¬ 
vation, when every eye was turned upon him alone. He looked some¬ 
what care-worn and older than he really was,—being then but about 
fbjiy y.ears of agjej ;-fle;had at that time one of the strongest evidences 
of luWre sifctfessf tfiat can be given to mortal man. The boys espoused 
^Iwsj jpair^e,•ch^ej-ed: hlm*a$ he passed the streets, and glorified the 
parting and (lie-coming in of his boats, by making the welkin ring 
with their shouts. He once smilingly said to a friend : ‘ These are 
my judges: they see effects , and that is enough for them.’ 


Enjoying fine health, and plunged in business, I did not visit the 
Springs again for six years, and then by accident, on my return from 
a journey to the frontier. It was rather late for a watering season, 
and not a great many persons were to be found still lingering around 
the fountains of health. These valetudinarians were not very con- 
versible. The country could not at that moment have been called 
prosperous. The last six vears had been ill-favored and lean as the 
second herd of Pharaoh’s kine that came up from the waters of the 
Nile,—and if they had not quite consumed the good favored of former 
times, they had done much toward it. At the Springs, at this season, 
it was often chilly in the morning, as the visitors assembled to drink. 
The woods were marked with the first symptoms of the coming on of 
autumn; the leaf of the maple had begun to exhibit those beautiful 
changes which give our forests a charm for the eye, long before 
the frost and the blast strip the trees for their wintry sleep. There 
are many melancholy feelings arising from such a view of nature, 
particularly in the solemn gray of the evening, 4 when the hamlet is 
still.’ One evening, returning from a lonely walk, contemplating the 
effects of external circumstances upon the character of man, a horse¬ 
man rushed by me as though he had fled from battle, and was the only 
one left to tell of the disaster. He had stopped in front of my hotel,— 
and hearing my name mentioned, I approached him. He handed me 
a letter. I recognized the hand writing of a friend who had engaged 
to give me the first news of importance from the frontier by the mail. 
The packet had come express from Ballston to Saratoga, as the Post¬ 
master was requested to send it forthwith, if I was at the latter place. 
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I hastily tore it open, and finding it to contain good news, called all the 
inmates of the house around me to listen. The letter was short and 
pithy: 

‘ Dear Friend : 

‘Perry has met the enemy, and taken him! The slaughter has been great. The 
gallant Brooks is dead. Many a poor fellow has fallen. The battle was nobly fought, 
and gloriously won. Spread the news . ,J _.» 

Every heart, that seemed cold as marble, and hard as the nether 
mill-stone, a few moments before, now grew warm and liquid , and 
every eye sparkled with delight. It was true that we had conquered 
the enemy before, in single ships, but squadron to squadron had never 
yet been tried,—and that trial, come when it would, was full of doubt. 
The question now was at rest, and the tenth of September, 1813, was 
inscribed as an era in the annals of our country. Not an eye was 
closed that night, in the village. Huzzas, cannon, musketry, song, 
and glee, resounded from watch to watch, until the day dawned upon 
the revelry. 

My mind ran back to the the time when, a child, I had angled along 
the shores of Lake Erie, when all was still as a Sabbath morn, and 
naught was seen, save here and there a little skifF, rowed by a pioneer 
from the East, or paddled by some solitary Indian. Fifteen years only 
had passed away since that period, and now the pure waters of Erie 
had been encrimsoned by the blood of nations,—shed, not in a war of 
religious zeal,—not for territory, nor for plunder,—but just to learn each 
other’s character. As I journeyed toward the city of New-York, all 
was life and rejoicing. Every one was bland and accommodating. 
A new impulse was given to the nation. Ten thousand speeches in 
Congress could not have had the same effect. There is an eloquence 
in victory that has spoken to the very soul of man, ever since 1 his 
hands were taught to war, and his fingers to fight.’ 


After a long interval of eleven years, I made another visit to Sara¬ 
toga, and for the first time saw the canal which had been planned and 
executed by De Witt Clinton, and his associates, and which was at this 
time in successful operation. Lasting honors belong to these bene¬ 
factors of their country, for their labors in stemming strong currents of 
popular excitement against an undertaking too vast for the comprehen¬ 
sion of most minds. Some raised the cry that the State would be per¬ 
petually mortgaged for the payment of the immense sums the canals 
would cost, and the utility of them would then still be doubtful. Re¬ 
gardless of all the clamor and opposition, the friends of internal improve¬ 
ments moved onward with a steady step, to the close of their exertions, 
and raised to their fame a monument more lasting than the granite 
pile, or the sculptured marble. The visitors at the Springs were over¬ 
flowing in their praises of Clinton. His talents and enterprise were 
universally admired. A few party men were, it is true, silent and 
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sullen when his name was mentioned, but they did not venture to stem 
the popular current. Now and then one hazarded a remark upon the 
superiority of rail-roads over canals, and attempted, indirectly, to under¬ 
value the benefit of the enterprise to the public,—but he seldom went 
farther than a passing remark. 

The visit of Lafayette to this country was another topic of conver¬ 
sation at the Springs. The events of his life were detailed by many 
w r ho knew him, and sometimes a little romance was added to burnish 
up the picture,—but the sober facts in his life were sufficiently won¬ 
derful, without any extraordinary varnishing. The enthusiasm which 
was felt by the American people, and which carried him in triumph 
from one end of the country to another, was then kindling up to an 
irresistible flame. New-York had received him with open arms and 
warm hearts,—and every city, town, and village, was ready to render 
him all but divine honors. The whole mass of the people seemed to 
remember,—as if a day only had passed,—his munificence, his sacri- 
fises, and his consistent devotedness to liberty,—particularly the liber¬ 
ty of this country. The little children left their gambols and huzza’d 
for Lafayette, without knowing for whom they cried. It was only in 
sympathy with the feelings of their parents, who were unconscious of 
the emotions they inspired. 

In this state of excitement at the Springs, a new desire seemed to be 
awakened to see the neighboring battle-grounds,—not that Lafayette 
had any share in the battles near Stillwater,—but his name was iden¬ 
tified with the history of the revolution, and that was enough for us. 
The guide showed us, with a sort of dogged technicality, all that was 
to be seen, and pointed out the places where any thing remarkable had 
occurred. The events of the battle of the nineteenth of September, and 
the battle of the seventh of October, are often confused in the minds of 
those who cursorily examine the subject. The latter was decisive and 
bloody. In this fight, General Frazer was mortally wounded, Colonel 
Breyman killed, and many prisoners were taken, with but a small loss 
on the part of the Americans. This contest virtually decided the whole 
business of the great struggle. Burgoyne was taken, and the term 
‘rebels’ was no longer publicly applied to our men in arms. Those 
captured afterwards were prisoners of war, and regular exchanges were 
made. 

There were but few traces of the battle to be seen, and it required 
no small degree of acuteness to find the places of particular events. 
The battles of the revolution were in general wretchedly described. 
Those who fought, were not always fine writers, and did not convey 
their ideas with accuracy, and those who took up these accounts to 
spread them upon the pages of history, had no military knowledge, 
and of course most of our battles have as yet been tamely or errone- 
ously given by our own writers. The house in which Frazer died, 
and the Baroness of Reidesel sought protection with her children, was 
shown us,—and there can be no doubt of its being the same, from posi¬ 
tion, and from internal and external evidence. We were shown a skull 
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of some poor fellow, which had lately been dug up, ‘who fell in the great 
victory.* Our * Peterkins,’ and 4 little Wilhelmines’ were as anxious to 
know something about the whole matter, as old Kaspar’s grand children 
of the battle of Blenheim: but, fortunately, we could give a reason for 
their killing each other, which old Kaspar could not make out. 


After a long 4 hiatus valdt defiendus, ’ I found myself once more 
at Saratoga. The village had wonderfully improved, and evinced 
that in the analysis of the waters, there were golden sands, and silver 
ones, notwithstanding the chemist who examined them forgot to men¬ 
tion the fact. Trees and shrubbery, of great beauty, covered what was 
once a barren and sandy soil, reflecting the rays of the sun so 
intensely as to keep visitors within doors during most of the mid-day 
hours. A new set of topics were now discussed. First, rail-roads and 
locomotive engines: next, the astonishing rise of real estate in every 
part of the country, from Machias to Florida: and then, the French 
indemnity bill, which we once thought quite settled, but which had 
come up again with a burst of infernal smoke. This was all nat¬ 
ural,—for they were the subjects most rife in the community,—and, of 
course, would readily find their way to a place of amusement. In 
this country, pleasure and business are cousins german to each other. 
It requires no ordinary talents, and much of strict discipline, to lead a 
life of pleasure, without suffering a great deal of pain. The business 
man must often return to his profession for something to occupy his 
mind,—being unable to live without that sustaining staff—ordinary 
occupation. I noticed one change in this visit which pleased me more 
than any thing else I had witnessed, and that was, in the books brought 
here for amusement and instruction. On my first acquaintance with 
these waters, the books to be found on the tables and in the hands of 
the visitors, male and female, were all foreign compositions,—some of 
a high order of mind. It was here I first read that eloquent and pow¬ 
erful tale, *St. Leon,’ from the pen of Godwin, founded on the histori¬ 
cal fact of the voyage of Juan Leon de Ponce, in search of the 
fountain of immortality in the Floridas,—and which, strange as it may 
seem to the lovers of romance, he did not find. This work is written 
with great energy and beauty. Its English is copious and pure, and 
its sentiments in general lofty and ennobling. It was here, also, that I 
became acquainted with ‘the mighty magician of Udolpho.’ Her 
works were then in the hands of all male and female readers. The 
4 Sicilian Romance,’ * The Romance of the Forest,’ 4 The Mysteries 
of Udolpho, ’ and 4 The Italian,’ made up no small portion of fashion¬ 
able reading. Anne Radclifle was then the enchantress, by the divine 
right of genius, over all who spoke the English language. She threw 
a spell over every mind, and melted all hearts at her will. In the 
morning, at the springs, you could easily tell, by their sickly looks, 
who had been worshiping at the shrine of the sybil, in the dark eavcrn 
of horrors. A clergyman, who had taken his sensitive daughter to 
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the Springs, at this time, finding that she was bordering on madness, 
traced the cause to these magic pages,—and after exacting from his' 
child a solemn promise that she would not again open the books, he 
sat down with a kiln-dried fancy,—armed with a full fed stomach, 

and sincere in his belief that no witchcraft could reach him,_to scan 

the pages of Anne RadclifiPe, and after ten hours absence, he was dis¬ 
covered impassioned, and almost frantic from the inspirations he had 
drawn from such a fountain. And while his friends stood astonished 
at his gesticulations, he raised aloft his hand, grasping the volume, and 
exclaimed: ‘Could we write as she does, all the embattlements of 
Satan’s strong holds would be demolished in a week !’ 

Other novels were found here, also : but at this time there were no 
‘Guides for a Northern Tourno pocket maps, to instruct and amuse 
the visitors; and probably if a large map had been spread before them, 
there was not more than one in ten could point out the region they 
were inhabiting. Now, a child of eight or ten years of age, on the 

same journey, is in the habit of noticing every thing remarkable,_ 

refering to his book and maps, not trusting to the general remarks of his 
seniors for knowledge of topography. Now, the romances of other 
days had gone: the wand of the enchantress was broken, and ladies’ 
eyes were not turned with scorn from the works of American writers 
1 saw here,—and probably they were not a tithe of the collection — 
‘Outre Mer,’ the ‘Crayon Sketches,’ ‘Horse Shoe Robinson,’ etc. 
making a long list. These contained no Cataline’s blood-stained dag¬ 
ger, nor Rosamonda’s bowl,—but all were filled with interesting scenes 
sweetly described, and marked with gently thrilling incidents,—’ 
congenial with the medicinal waters, and balmy air, in the restoration 
and preservation of health. The sons and daughters of our own coun- 
try are no longer strangers to our history, nor aliens to our welfare. 

These scenes had passed in my recollection, and thick-coming 
fancies were gathering and darkening around me. The shades of 
departed years, mingled with glorious anticipations of the future were 
struggling and crowding with each other in my imagination, when a 
friend whispered in my ear: ‘The whole mass of boarders are asleep- 
why linger you here? Are such watchings beneficial to health?’ 

I arose and retired, but not to sleep. My reverie had been too long for 
instant repose, and I seized my pencil and faintly traced my reminis¬ 
cences, believing that by catching the genius loci as we pass along 
the country, that the spirit of history is to be kindled up,—her noble 
temple in the course of years to be built,—and the great benefactors of 
mankind placed m their proper niches. 
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THE BANQUET. 

It was a princely revel. The beautiful, 

The tilled and the gay, the trophied hero, 

World-searching sage, the charioteer who held 

The rein of government, the gifted bard 

Who feeds Ins heart with dreams, had gathered there, 

With all their varied majesty of mind, 

In one wide group. Thralled and entranced, I stood, 

Amid the glare of massive, golden lamps, 

Which gushed in streams of light on festooned walls, 

On ducal crowns and ever-twinkling gems, 

On ribbons, stars, insignia of the great, 

And on the thousand gorgeous tints, that formed 
The proud array of England’s lofty court. 

’Twas as some scene viewed through prismatic glass, 

Where every object steals the rainbow hues, 

Paining the eye with its magnificence; 

Or as some landscape, richly pictured on 
The phantom-cloud that overhangs the sea. 

Music arose,—and with its measured swell 
The slender foot would bound in unison, 

And through the mazes of the dizzy dance, 

Young forms would slowly glide, with glancing step, 

Noiseless as sylphs that tread the moonlight air. 

Delightedly, I gazed,—I had not dreampt 
That aught on earth could speak of such full joy. 

1 watched the maiden's cheek, the melody 
Had charmed her soul to rapture, and the youth 
Was revelling in her smile. The statesman’s brow 
Forgot its care, and royalty its state, 

To mingle transport, with the blazing throng. 

A group moved on. There stood a timid girl, 

Who with her loveliness enchained my eye; 

How beautiful she seemed, amid that glare, 

Robed in the simple gpise of her own land! 

Her rich and raven hair swept from her face 
Than which no sculpture was of purer mould : 

Her eye was dark, the marble lid hung low, 

But the slight smile that dwelt upon her lip, 

Was cold and fixed, as chiselled out in stone. 

I turned to ask her name, and learn her grief. 

’Tis a familiar tale. She had bestowed 
The hoarded treasure of a woman’s love 
Upon a faithless one, and tho’ she scorned 
The heartless villain who had lured her ear, 

For the amusement of an idle hour, 

The worm was busy eating out her heart. 

Her cheek had paled, and tremblingly her sire 
Had borne her o’er the trackless ocean’s waste, 

Trusting that Europe’s ever-varying scenes, 

Its novel usages and sunny skies 

Would charm her back to life. She was his all. 

I sighed to think to what a slender thread 
His hope had clung. For what was now, to her 
Who once had laughing trod her native hills, 

This glittering pageant and resplendent crowd, 

The wild profusion of these starry gems, 

The pomp of royalty, the courtier’s grace? 

To her’t is now, as on to-morrow’s dawn 
’Twill be to him who, musing, starts to hear 
His echoing footstep in these desolate halls,— 

A weary, heartless, empty, fleeting show. H. L. B. 
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THE AVENGERS OF SULI. 

Oh who is more brave than a dark Suliote, 

In his snowy camese and his shaggy capute ? 

To the wolf and the vulture he leaves his wild flock, 

And descends to the plain like a stream from the rock. By bon. 

-Albania’s chief, whose dread command 

Is lawless law; for with a bloody hand 
He sways a nation, turbulent and bold : 

Yet here and there some daring mountain band 
Disdains his power, and from tneir rocky hold 
Hurl their defiance far, nor yield, unless to gold. Ibid. 


When, in the year 1453, Mahomet the Second planted the standard of 
Isiainism on the walls of Byzantium, an indiscriminate massacre of the 
Greek Christians commenced throughout the provinces of the Eastern 
empire. They were hunted down and slaughtered like beasts of chase, 
at the caprice of the Moslem soldiery, and would doubtless have been 
exterminated as a nation, had not the selfish policy of their ferocious 
conquerors suggested, that slaves were necessary to cultivate the soil 
they had overrun. Previously to the fall of the Greek metropolis, the 
Turks had desolated the Morea, and subjugated the greater part of 
Albania. In some instances, however, the natural barriers of freedom 
proved an insurmountable obstacle to the invaders. The hardy moun¬ 
taineer laughed defiance from the precipitous bulwarks God had given 
him as a refuge from thraldom; and waging perpetual predatory war 
against the enslavers of his country, preserved his limbs untrammelled, 
lived in the faith of his fathers, and paid no tribute, save homage to his 
Maker. 

Among the few tribes who maintained their independence amidst the 
general degradation of Greece, were the natives of Suli, a wild and 
secluded district, about thirty miles in length, on the southern frontier 
of Albania, bordering on the Ionian Sea. Here, in a territory accessi¬ 
ble only by one or two narrow passes, where a handful of determined 
men might have withstood the army of another Xerxes, they remained 
unsubdued for three hundred and fifty years after the Ottoman conquest 
of Constantinople. Cooped within narrow limits, and necessarily 
debarred from commerce by their insulated situation, plunder was their 
only resource for subsistence, and the rich plains of Epirus yielding 
luxuriant profusion at their feet, were too tempting a field for forage to 
be neglected. Impetuous as the torrents which swept their native 
ravines, they burst from the mountain fastnesses on the cultivated lands 
below, and ere the panic-struck peasants could organize effectual resist¬ 
ance, the spoil was gathered, and they beheld the depredators,—bend¬ 
ing beneath its weight,—slowly receding through the gorge whence 
they had issued, or skirting the edge of some overhanging precipice, 
secure against pursuit or reprisal. It must be confessed that this maraud¬ 
ing and erratic life generated a greedy rapacity of disposition, which 
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latterly, sunk the Suliotes to little better than a horde of banditti, who 
preyed indiscriminately on Turk and Greek. Yet, with all their faults, 
this people long preserved two virtues,—love of freedom, and the indo¬ 
mitable courage by which they won, and had maintained it. Some of 
their leaders, too, were bright exceptions to the general lawlessness of 
the community. In the war with Ali Pasha, which commenced in 
1790, and ended in 1803, in their annihilation as an independent race, 
there were instances of unshrinking endurance, and devoted heroism, 
unsurpassed in the annals of Republican Greece. 

It is to the concluding scenes of that desperate but unfortunate strug¬ 
gle, that the following narrative relates. 

The sun was just sinking behind the Peak of Laka, the loftiest of 
the Suliote mountains, and flooding the vapors which rested there with 
golden light, when the army of Ali Pasha, numbering nearly eight 
thousand men, reached the Northern bank of the Suli river, about a 
mile from the spot where it enters the country whence its name is 
derived, and prepared to encamp on an angle of level land which is 
there formed by a sudden turn of the stream. An Albanian encamp¬ 
ment is soon completed. Tents are a luxury appropriated only to the 
commander and principal officers,—and the simple arrangements of 
the men, who sleep in the open air, enveloped in their heavy woollen 
capdtes, are speedily made. In an hour the bivouac was formed,—the 
sports and pastimes, which usually follow the fatigues of an Arnaut 
march, commenced. Here might be dimly descried, through an atmos¬ 
phere of smoke, a convocation of war-worn veterans, seated cross-legged 
on the turf, plying their long amber-tipped chiboukas , with singular 
perseverance, and ever and anon conveying to their lips a silver-rim¬ 
med drinking horn, which, sooth to say, contained a liquor somewhat 
stronger than the legitimate beverage of the faithful.* There might 
be observed a party performing the celebrated military dance of their 
country, with an elasticity of step seemingly unimpaired by previous 
exertion, and keeping time with graceful inflections of the body to the 
twanging of the rude three-stringed bite, which regulated their diver¬ 
sion. Groups engaged in singing, draught playing, taking refresh¬ 
ments, and a variety of other occupations and amusements, were scat¬ 
tered, at short intervals, within the circumference of the camp. The 
strange and not inelegant appearance of the troops, in their white 
kilts, shawl girdles, red skull caps, long mantles, and various colored 
vests,—the green luxuriance of the spot selected as their resting 
place,—the river, gliding like a stream of liquid silver in their front,— 
the pine clad mountains of Arta in the distance, sharply defined against 
the glowing sunset sky,—and the little circle of tents, whose tiny cones 
seemed a mockery of the vast pyramidal, snow-capped rocks wffiich 
shadowed them, formed a combination at once beautiful, magnificent, 
and picturesque. 

Near the margin of the stream, somewhat in advance of the outer- 


* The Albanians, malgre the prohibition of Mahomet, drink wine, as also a spirit 
called rakkdj distilled from barley and grape husks, and not unlike whiskey. 
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most of the groups alluded to, stood a solitary soldier, leaning on his 
long fusil, and gazing earnestly toward the narrow and rugged pass 
through which the river at his feet entered the Suliote territory. 
The white locks which fell from beneath his scarlet cap. betokened 
advanced age, while his rich, gold-broidered vest, ornamented sandals, 
and silver-hilted sabre, proclaimed him one of the Vizier’s body-guard. 
He had been some time engaged in his silent scrutiny, when he was 
joined by a comrade in a similar habit, but comparitively a stripling, 
who, dissipating the veteran’s reverie with a smart tap on the shoulder, 
•exclaimed, in a bantering tone ; ‘ Well, Elmas, canst thou devise any 
means for making a breach through those rocks thou art so sagaciously 
regarding ? There is that within them would be a precious morsel 
to the vengeance of our noble Vizier. I fear, however,’ he continued, 
laughing, * there is little chance of its feasting on such a delicacy: yon 
rough looking shell seems well calculated to defend its kernel. Ven¬ 
geance is more likely to break her teeth against it, than to find a way 
to its recesses.’ 

‘Thou art wrong, Basileus,’ returned the other; ‘our standard will 
wave from yon heights sooner than thou thinkest.’ 

1 1 see not how,’ returned the young soldier, ‘ unless the Suliotes 
hand down scaling ladders from their rocks, to assist our ascent, or 
politely withdraw from their passes for our accommodation. By the 
Prophet! I have as keen an appetite for fighting as most men, but I 
prefer something more penetrable than naked rocks to try the edge of 
my sabre on.’ 

* Boy!’ said the old man, gravely, ‘ the fiery spirit that chafes at every 
check, abandons as impossible what a cooler head would execute with 
ease. Are the Chimaniot mountains more accessible than these? Has 
not our Pasha exterminated the robbers of Pindus, and marched through 
their strong holds even to the plains of Thessaly?—and thinkest thou 
he will be foiled by these Suliote dogs V 

* I know not,’ said Basileus, smiling, ‘ what thou termest foiling , yet 
I think a thirteen year’s siege, without gaining an inch of ground, can 
hardly be deemed success; and these dogs, too, as thou art now pleased 
to call them, I have heard thee speak with admiration of their courage 
and patriotism.’ 

‘ True,—for I respect those qualities even in an infidel,—but now, 
when, as I hear, they are about to sell their country for a few paltry 
piastres, by the Holy Tomb! I loathe the soulless slaves,’exclaimed 
the old man, vehemently. 

‘ Ah! then treachery is to be our guide to yonder summits ?’ 

* Yes*—I am even now awaiting the approach of the principal traitor, 
Corai, who has pledged himself to deliver up Giavella, ana lead our 
army to the eminence which commands the Kiafa.’* 

‘Giavella?* asked Basileus: ‘Is not he the Capitano of whom I 


♦The Kiafa,—a mountain on which is situated a village of the same name. The Suli- 
otoa considered it their principal defence. Since the expulsion of the inhabitants, Ali 
has built a strong fortress there. 
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have heard thee relate such daring exploits,—whose lovely wife has 
been known to fight by his side V 

* The same,’ answered Elmas, in a tone of regret. 1 It is said he is 

this night to be betrayed into our hands. By Allah ! I pity the brave 
man who is to be thus sacrificed. He once saved-* 

* See !’ cried the youth, interrupting him, ‘ some one is approaching. 
Ha! now he emerges from the shadow of the rock: I see by his white 
calpac ’t is a Greek. This must be the man thou art waiting for.’ 

* Yes, J —responded the old soldier contemptuously, as he glanced 
toward the advancing stranger,—‘ yes, doubtless that is the renegade 
cur. How crouchingly the miscreant steals along : it is almost need¬ 
less to try him with the countersign, for I see treason written in his 
face.’ 

The singularly insidious and snake-like expression of the intruder’s 
countenance,—his cold and treacherous, yet unfixed and restless eye,— 
his stealthy step, which resembled that of a panther on the scent of 
prey,—fully warranted the veteran’s assertion, and formed a tout ensem¬ 
ble so sinister, that Elmas and his companion instinctively grasped the 
stocks of their pistols as he approached. 

* Mire si veni (well, you are come,) said the former, addressing him 
in the Albanian tongue. 

1 Hereto (in good time,) was the response in the same language. 

4 It is right,—follow me,’ returned his querist, as, without deigning fur¬ 
ther colloquy, he nodded an adieu to his young comrade, and led the 
way with stately strides to the Vizier’s tent. Arrived there, he trans¬ 
ferred his charge to the guard at the entrance, who, in accordance with 
previous orders, ushered him immediately into the pasha’s presence. 

“ The despot’s good-humored, somewhat jovial looking countenance, 
relieved and dignified by a snowy, patriarchal beard, was no index of 
the fierce ambition, and tiger-like cruelty, for which he was so terribly 
distinguished. He was seated, in the European fashion, on an ottoman 
covered with crimson velvet; and wore, with the exception of a turban 
of gold thread, substituted for the Albanese skull cap, the common cos¬ 
tume of his country. The tent, or pavilion, had a very gorgeous 
appearance. It was lined, or rather curtained, with crimson silk, and 
carpeted with the richest fabric of Persia, tesselated with a thousand 
glowing hues. 

Interrupting the stranger in his salaam , at the same time surveying 
him with a searching glance, Ali sharply exclaimed : 

* Thou art late, Corai. Is all prepared V 

1 It is, Pasha.’ 

4 Good !—At what hour wouldst thou make the attempt?’ 

4 At midnight: the moon will then have risen to guide our progress. 
I have trusty emissaries among the guard at the pass,—the sherbet of 
their comrades will be drugged. Giavella, who believes me gone to 
reconnoitre, awaits my return in an old hut midway up the ascent,— 
there I will advance alone, and the discharge of my fusil shall be the 
signal to advance and seize him. 

4 A fair plan,’ replied the despot slowly, 4 and if it succeed, thou $ halt 
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have twice the reward I promised thee at Ioninna. If it fail, and thou 
prove a double traitor, I will have thy head, though it be sheltered in 
the tomb of Mahomet.’ 

‘ Pasha,’ said Corai, coldly, 4 gold is a tempting bait to a robber, and 
thy bribe is princely,—yet did 1 not look for a richer reward, I were 
not here to do thy bidding.’ 

‘By the beard of the Prophet!’ vociferated Ali, impatiently, ‘thy 
avarice is insatiable. What more dost thou desire, thou greedy infidel V 

‘ Revenge!’ shouted the traitor fiercely; ‘ Revenge ! a sweeter ban¬ 
quet than ever graced the halls of thy Prophet’s paradise. Give me 
but that, and I shall have little relish for the common pleasures thy 
gold will purchase me.’ 

‘ Thou hast satisfied me of thy fidelity,’ said the Pasha, with a mean¬ 
ing smile: ‘there is an honesty in thy hatred, which is worth a thou¬ 
sand protestations. Go, take refreshment and repose; at midnight thou 
wilt find all prepared for the expedition.’ 

‘It cannot, it shall not fail,’ said Corai, as, with an obeisance, he 
quitted the pavilion. 

When the morrow’s sun rose over the fir-crowned hills of Anta, no 
vestige of the Albanian army was discernible in the plains. Far 
above, on a lofty peak which overtopped the Kiafa, lay the Viziers 
array. It presented a very remarkable appearance. The mists from 
the valleys enshrouded the whole mountain, except a portion of its 
summit, from the view. There , the atmosphere was perfectly transpa¬ 
rent, and as the sunbeams glanced on the undulating vapors beneath, 
such of the Moslem host as occupied the highest elevation seemed as if 
floating on illuminated clouds. The phenomena had lasted but a few 
moments, when the morning breeze, sweeping from the Ionian Sea, 
dissipated the exhalations, and with them the illusions they had created. 

The stratagem of the night had been successful. Ali was in pos¬ 
session of the promised post,—and Giavella, the most influential, the 
bravest of the Suliote leaders, a prisoner. Immediately after the morn¬ 
ing prayer, he was brought before the Pasha, who had fixed his head 
quarters in an old fortress, formerly a sort of guard-house to the out¬ 
posts in the pass. Corai was conversing with his Machiavellian 
patron, in the only apartment of the ruinous edifice which afforded a 
shelter from the w r eather, when the unfortunate chief, heavily fettered 
and guarded by two soldiers wuth drawn sabres, was led in. The 
traitor, with all his hardihood, cowered under the glance of ineffable 
scorn which the prisoner cast upon him as he entered. The form and 
bearing of the Capitano were imposing as imagination ever assigned 
to hero of romance. His stature was almost gigantic, but the symmetry 
of his well-turned limbs and the graceful dignity of his movements, pre¬ 
vented the impression of ungainly height. His features had the fine, 
clear, and polished outline of the Belvidere Apollo, and would have 
been almost femininely beautiful, had not the proud curve of the mous¬ 
tached lip, the lion-like eye, and the broad, massive brow, half hidden 
in clusters of rich, sunny curls, imparted a sternness and grandeur to 
their contour which might well have become the Phidian Jove. Hav- 
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ing advanced a few steps over the threshold, he gathered up the pon¬ 
derous chains which depended from his -wrists, and throwing them, 
with scarcely an effort, over his shoulder, folded his arms and awaited 
the interrogation of his summoner. Ali regarded him a short time in 
silence, and then addressed to Corai, who stood beside him, some 
observation,—probably commendatory of the captive’s noble form and 
dignified demeanour,—for the brow of the former grew darker and his 
baleful eye more malignant, as he muttered an inaudible reply. The 
fiery Suliote could not endure to be thus scrutinized, silently. 

4 Well, Tyrant,’ he exclaimed with bitterness, 4 what thinkest thou of 
my capabilities for servitude? Wouldst thou prove the power that 
lurks in these limbs,’ he continued, fiercely, stretching forth his arms, 
‘bid thy minioDS ease them of their bonds; then turn me loose, weap¬ 
onless as I am, upon that shrinking traitor at thy elbow, and I will 
show thee a sample of their might.’ 

4 Bridle thy audacious tongue,’ said the Pasha sternly, 4 or by Allah! 
I will have it torn from thy throat. Dost thou not know that a nod 
from me would make thee shorter by the head ?’ 

4 1 do,’ answered the chief: ‘but that knowledge shall not restrain my 
free speech while yet I wear it. And thou,’ he added, tauntingly, as he 
fixed his eagle glance on Corai, 4 what reward is thy Moslem master 
to give thee for sacrificing thy country? What sum is to gild the 
blackness of thy treachery ? What was the purchase of thy perdition?’ 

4 It is before me,’ returned Corai, with a sneer,— 4 even thy flesh, bone, 
and sinew. ’Twas for thee I sold myself, that I might behold thy 
pride in the dust, and exult over thy degradation.’ 

4 How ! What injury have I ever done thee ?’ 

4 1 will tell thee,’ said the traitor, hoarsely: 4 thou has thwarted my am¬ 
bition,—my voice in the council has succumbed to thine ,—my achieve¬ 
ments in the field have been dimmed by the superior lustre of thine. 
Thou has supplanted me in love, too. I wooed Cheitho,—she smiled 
on me,—I had wedded her, had not thy accursed form stepped in 
between me and happiness. Thou hast been a pestilential shadow, dark¬ 
ening my path through life,—blighting my most cherished hopes,— 
defeating every plan of aggrandizement. For these causes I hate and 
have betrayed thee.’ 

4 Coward!’ replied the chief, with a look of disgust: ‘hadst thou not 
a sword ? Or, if thou didst not dare meet me on equal terms, hadst 
thou not the dastard’s weapon,—a dagger ? Was there no way to 
strike me , but through the bosom of thy country ?’ 

4 No !’ said the malignant wretch, 4 for its sacrifice, is one of the in¬ 
struments of my revenge. Kill thee! No, no, I do not thirst for thy 
blood. I would rather feed my hatred on thy living agony than thy 
dying pangs. I w’ill make weapons of thy boasted virtues to consum¬ 
mate my vengeance. Thou art a patriot,—thy native soil will shortly 
be one wide desolation. Thou art a worshipper of Liberty,—chains 
and toil shall be thy future heritage. Thou art a husband,—lo ! thy 
adored wife shall be-’ 

4 Hold!’ shouted the chief, in a voice like the roar wdiich precedes 
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the lion’s bound; and notwithstanding the immense weight of his fet¬ 
ters, he sprang with one leap to the side of the scoffer, and at the same 
time grasping in both hands the massive chain which manacled his 
wrists, swung it with tremendous force at the head of his betrayer. 
Corai instinctively stepped backward to avoid the impending blow, and 
so narrowly did he escape destruction, that his cap was swept off by the 
end of the chain in its descent. Before the attempt could be repeated, 
Giavella was overpowered and dragged from the apartment. The 
Pasha, who had been a silent spectator of the scene, and who could 
not help admiring the high bearing of the prisoner, gave orders 
that he should be treated with as much lenity as was compatible with 
his safe keeping. Ali had fixed the following morning for a general 
attack, having delayed the assault one day in expectation of artillery 
from Ioninna. During the meantime, the Greek leader was confined 
in a hut near the fortress already described, under the custody of the 
Vizier’s personal guard. It was a little past midnight, when Elmas 
and Basileus, the two soldiers mentioned in the commencement of the 
narrative, relieved two of their comrades in the duty of guarding the 
captive. After pacing on their post in front of the hovel for some time 
in silence, the elder abruptly exclaimed: 4 Is it not a hard duty, Basileus, 
thus to block up the prison door of a man who once saved my life ? 
This Giavella, (as I was about to tell thee when that spawn of Eblis, 
Corai, interrupted us,) preserved me when wounded, and incapable of 
resistance, from the dagger which a Greek soldier had uplifted to slay 
me. 4 Wouldst thou,* he said, arresting the arm of his countryman, 
4 sacrifice a man who has this day saved thy wife from destruction ? I 
saw,’ continued my deliverer, 4 a Moslem ruffian with his scymetar at 
her breast, when this brave fellow struck him down with his gun, and 
conducted her beyond the reach of his licentious comrades. Wilt thou 
slay him now V The Christian’s weapon dropped from his uplifted 
hand,—he bound my wounds with his own scarf,—bade God speed 
me, and passed on. Now,’ added Elmas, 4 1 show my gratitude by 
being the jailor of my rescuer. Would he were free!’ 

‘And why should, he not be so?’ said his companion. 4 1 like not 
this war of extermination against brave men, who only ask a few 
naked rocks for possession, and now and then a little forage in the 
plains. My father was a Klepht* and so was my grandfather, and it is 
repugnant to my conscience to draw my sword on any of the profes¬ 
sion.’ 4 In other words,’ answered the old man, smiling, 4 thy city 
education has not destroyed the hereditary propensity of the family 
blood: it hath but slumbered,—and now while snuffing mountain air 
for the first time in thy recollection, thou feelest a marvellous inclination 
to forswear honesty, and take to living by thy wits. Is it not so?’ 

4 1 know not that,’ replied Basileus,— 4 but by Heaven! I feel a strong 
interest for this noble Capitano, and would willingly join in any feasible 
plan to set him at liberty. 4 It shall be done,’ said the veteran, in a low 
tone: 4 we will free him and ourselves at the same time. I am tired of 
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bloodshed, and would willingly follow some peaceful calling. There are 
a few piastres in my belt: we will betake ourselves to the Ionian shore, 
purchase a boat, go to Corfu, and live as fishermen.* 

1 Be it so.* 

In an hour from that time the friends were on their way to the coast, 
and Giavella toiling along the sinuous path leading up the Kiafa. He had 
advanced about half way to its summit, when he heard the tramp of a 
body of men descending: a moment after they were in sight, and Chei- 
tho, who was at their head, rushed down the declivity and sank on her 
husband’s bosom. She was accompanied by about two hundred armed 
Suliotes, commanded by an old priest named Samuel, who, with the 
exception of the small round hat common to the Greek clergy, had 
nothing clerical in his costume. A yataghan and pistols stuck in the red 
leather belt which confined his woollen camisa, together with his curved 
sabre, and ornamented gun, rendering him rather a formidable repre¬ 
sentative of the church militant. 

4 Cheitho, my beloved !’ said the chieftain, as she unclasped her arms 
from his neck, 4 1 need not ask thee whither thou and these brave men 
were bound: doubtless’t was to attempt my rescue.* 

4 It was indeed,’ she replied, gazing tenderly in his face,—‘but I 
thank God thou art here. We should probably have failed, and it had 
been hard to die, without once more beholding thee.* 

4 Come,* said Giavella, turning away to hide the tear of love and gra¬ 
titude which glittered in his manly eye,— 4 let us to our homes. Our 
homes ! Perchance ere to-morTOw’s dawn they will be blazing beacons 
to guide the footsteps of our conquerors. And thou, my beloved wife,* 
added he, his strong frame quivering with suppressed emotion, ‘should 
to-morrow’s sun see the last hope of Suli quenched in the blood of its 
last defenders, God help thee! where wilt thou find refuge and pro¬ 
tection?’ 4 In death!* returned Cheitho, proudly: ‘let those who love 
life more than honor, be the slaves of Ali or his minions : I will die, 
as I have lived, a free Greek matron.’ 

4 1 know thou wilt,’ said the chief,— 4 1 know thy spirit is too proud, 
too pure, to brook degradation. But what news hast thou ? What say 
our chiefs and elders ? Are they prepared to resist to the death?* 
1 Alas!’ replied Cheitho, mournfully, ‘the gold of Ali, and the treachery 
of Corai have undone us. Since thou wert taken, nearly all our 
leaders, with more than half our best troops, have accepted the Pasha’s 
bribes, and secretly withdrawn.’ 

4 God of Heaven!’ exclaimed Giavella, fiercely, ‘may thy special 
curse accompany, and cling to, the purchase of their infamy !* 

4 Amen !* responded the priest solemnly. 

* Ah !* cried the Capitano, grasping the old man’s hand, 4 my old and 
faithful friend, thy pardon that I did not greet thee sooner. Thou must 
chide Cheitho for making me so uncourteous. And you, my kind 
comrades, who would have rushed upon destruction for my sake, 
accept my thanks. To-morrow, we will to the conflict together. If we 
cannot drive back the invaders, we will at least show them how Chris* 
tian men can fight for all they hold dear, when they stand at bay 
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round the homes of their fathers.’ So saying, the chief, accompanied by 
his friend and wife, pursued his way toward the village, which w r as 
just visible in the moonlight, perched like an eagle’s nest on the apex 
of the acclivity. His intended rescuers, who brought up the rear, 
testified, by loud shouts, their joy at his return. Dawn found Gia- 
vella, with his gallant companions, occupying a commanding posi¬ 
tion, half way down the Kiafa. At sun rise, the artillery of the enemy 
opened upon the village, hut the Pasha, finding it was unoccupied, 
commanded one of his sons, at the head of two thousand picked troops, 
to force the ascent, if defended, and take possession of the heights in the 
interior. Corai volunteered his services in the assault, with the hope 
of once more securing his rival, or at least carrying off Cheitho. The 
assailants descended from their position unopposed, and met with no 
obstruction to their progress, till, at a sudden turn of the upward path, 
they beheld the forlorn hope of Suli drawn up in compact order imme¬ 
diately in their route. The Suliotes gave them little time to recon¬ 
noitre. With a l6ud shout, and the impetus of a loosened avalanche, 
they dashed down on the van of the advancing host. The keen sabres 
of the Greeks, (for their loaded guns still swung at their backs,) made 
frightful chasms in the files of the enemy. But the multitude from 
behind pressed over their fallen comrades, to renew the broken ranks, 
and the arms of the mountaineers waxed weary with incessant slaugh¬ 
ter. ‘ Unsling your fusils!’ shouted the chief, as he perceived their 
vigor relax. The order was promptly obeyed. ‘Take sure aim!* 
The eye of every Suliote was glancing along the polished barrel of his 
weapon in a line with the body of a foe. ‘Fire !’ and the echoes of 
a hundred death-shrieks mingled with the reverberations of the dis¬ 
charge. But all was in vain: the numbers were too unequal. The 
muskets of the Albanese were not idle; and thinned in numbers, though 
still facing their invaders with unbroken front, the Suliotes were com- 

S elled to retire up the mountain, while their leader,—last in retreat, as 
e had been first in the onslaught,—with the blood streaming from 
twenty wounds, his crooked sabre crimsoned from guard to point, kept 
the most daring of the pursuers at bay. At about two hundred feet 
from its summit there jutted out from the side of the mountain a broad 
natural platform, the verge of which overhung the river, rolling at an 
immense distance below. This projection was on the inner side of 
the Kiafa, and immediately beneath it the path made a sudden turn,, 
sweeping half round the circumference of the rock, to approach it. 
On this platform Giavella determined to make his last stand against 
the enemy, and either repel them, or fall in the attempt. As he placed 
his foot upon the vantage ground, a shot struck him in the knee, shat¬ 
tering the joint. Staggering backwards, he fell within a few yards 
of the precipice, in a state of temporary insensibility. At the moment 
he received the wound, the enemy made a vigorous charge, forcing the 
retreating Suliotes beyond the spot w here he fell. Pursuers and pur¬ 
sued passed on without perceiving him. Not so the traitor Corai. 
That worthy had clambered along a narrow ledge, a little to the left of 
the regular path, and being more elevated, had been able to keep an eye 
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on the movements of his enemy, the eagerness of hatred rendering 
him insensible to the danger of so conspicuous a situation. Seeing 
the chieftain fall, he rushed to the spot; when, finding his rival still 
breathed, he first took possession of his weapons, and then proceeded 
to bind him. At this juncture Giavella unclosed his eyes, and appa¬ 
rently restored to full consciousness by the hated object that met their 
gaze, made a convulsive spring, and pinning the arms of Corai firmly 
in the embrace of his own, dragged him to the earth. Now commenced 
a desperate struggle,—desperate indeed, for it was for life or death. 
With his intended victim firmly clasped to his breast, the chief com¬ 
menced writhing along the ground with the sinuous motion of a ser¬ 
pent toward the impending edge of the precipice. Corai, who per¬ 
ceived his design, made violent and almost superhuman efforts to resist 
it. H eclung to every inequality of the ground,—he clutched, with the 
fierce strength of a maniac, the clumps of withered grass and sapless 
twigs within his reach,—but each was successively wrenched from, or 
broken in, his grasp, by the persevering efforts of the unrelenting Suli- 
ote. The face of the chief was pale, and contracted by the spasms of 
approaching dissolution,—yet his iron clench relaxed not, his energies 
were concentrated,—every rigid muscle, and stiffened sinew, braced 
for one expiring act of signal vengeance. Slowly but surely, avenger 
and victim advanced toward the fatal verge. Corai implored, blas¬ 
phemed, and made the most tremendous plunges; but supplications 
and struggles were alike useless. Still the chief glided with his 
btirden toward the terrific gulf,—the tardiness of the approach to 
destruction adding infinitely to its horrors. At length the head of the 
Capitano swung over the cliff and the shrinking and affrighted wretch, 
now almost delirious with terror, could see as he lay with his face 
downward, the awful vastness of the dim chasm into which he was 
about to be plunged, and hear the hoarse murmurs of the river a thou¬ 
sand feet below! At this moment, as his dilated eyes rolled wildly 
around in search of some stay, however fragile, he observed something 
hanging from the edge of the rock. It was the tough and fibrous root of 
a decayed shrub. He grasped it with a shrill cry of joy. His hold ena¬ 
bled him for an instant to arrest impendingfate,—it was but for an instant. 
Giavella suddenly drew up his unwounded limb, and with a strong 
effort,—the last convulsion of expiring nature,—shot himself and victim 
several feet over the dreadful verge,—Corai’s outstretched arm still 
grasping the uptorn shrub which had proved so frail a dependance. 
Then arose one harrowing yell, as the dead and living, locked in the 
embrace of hatred, went whirling down the abyss. There was a sullen 
plunge and flash in the waters beneath: the next moment all was 
silent, and the sluggish stream rolled on, gloomy and unruffled as 
before. 

While this fearful tragedy was going on, another still more awful 
was approaching. Cheitho, with the priest Samuel, and a number of 
women, children, and aged or infirm persons, incapable of bearing 
arms, had, at the earnest entreaty of Giavella, taken refuge in a rude 
chapel on the brow of amountain in the interior. Thither, hunted from 
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peak to peak, wounded and weary, were at length driven the last rem¬ 
nant of the Suliote band, bringing with them intelligence of the death 
of their leader, whom they supposed killed by the shot which had 
struck him down. They stated the pursuers to be close at hand. ‘ Let 
them come!’ exclaimed Cheitho, in a tone of lofty energy,—‘let them 
come,—1 have prepared their welcome! For every drop of my hus¬ 
band’s blood I will have a victim !’ 

The building which sheltered the heroine and her companions, was 
a spacious wooden tenement, accessible only on one side, by a rugged 
winding path. Its interior was destitute of ornament or decoration. 
A rough pine platform at the eastern end served as an altar, and a few 
unhewn logs of the same material for seats. On the northern side, 
was a small, and apparently accidental, opening in the sloping roof, 
which on the present occasion served as an outlet for the smoke of a 
decaying fire beneath it. Immediately after the admission of the fugi¬ 
tives, [the single massive door at the western extremity, opened to give 
them ingress, was re-closed, which (as the building contained no win¬ 
dows) reduced the light within to the sombre twilight admitted through 
the breach in the roof and occasional flashes from the embers below. 
But, at a signal from Cheitho, a hundred pine torches were thrust into 
the smouldering coals, and in an instant a dazzling glare illuminated 
every corner of the chapel, disclosing the preparations for the reception 
of the expected foe. Before the altar stood the widow of Giavella, and 
the priest Samuel, the latter holding in his hand a cocked fusil, the 
muzzle of which was buried in a large heap of powder lying at his 
feet. Immediately in front of him, several flags had been removed 
from the floor, disclosing a vault about two feet in depth, apparently 
extending under the entire circumference of the edifice, and occupied, 
as far as visible from above, by open barrels of powder, the interstices 
between which wrere filled up with the same destructive material,—the 
whole communicating, by a train, with the heap before mentioned. 
Not a countenance changed, as the appalling spectacle stood boldly 
revealed in the red torch light. All had resolved to die, and a hum of 
stem approval announced how ready they were to embrace the most 
fearful doom rather than slavery. Even the females, and such of the 
children as were old enough to comprehend the object of the prepara¬ 
tions, subdued the timidity of their nature, and unshrinkingly gazed on 
the paraphernalia of death. The presiding priestess of the approach¬ 
ing sacrifice smiled as she beheld the unflinching resolve which light¬ 
ened from every eye. * I see,’ she cried exultingly, ‘you prefer death 
to the scourge and chain, which are the portion of submission. Let the 
servile yield ,—wc will not dishonor the husbands, fathers, children, 
who have this day bled for us, by a thought so base ! But shall we 
die alone,—unavenged? No! The instrument of our deliverance, 
shall be the minister of our vengeance. Death to us is the harbinger 
of reunion with those we love and venerate,—but we will glad their 
spirits with the shrieks of a less willing sacrifice. The blackened ashes 
which will shortly strew the spot wdiere we stand, shall not be all our 
own. The murderers who have driven us to this last act of desperation, 
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shall share the ruin they have invoked. Hark !* she continued, as the 
sound of heavy blows, and voices clamoring for admission, caught her 
ear, ‘even now the victims are at hand ! Unbar the entrance,—let the 
bloodhounds in!* It was done,—the ponderous door rolled back, and 
the living stream rushed in. A shout of savage exultation arose from 
the first who entered, as they beheld the seeming helplessness of their 
expected captives: but as the group which had clustered around the 
magazine opened to the right and left, at Cheitho’s signal, they became 
conscious of the dreadful fate that awaited them. They felt , rather 
than saw, that a movement of the priest’s hand, as he stood firm and 
unbending with his finger on the trigger of his weapon, would send 
them in blistered fragments through the air, and with a wild scream of 
terror, they turned to fly. But flight was impossible. The throng with¬ 
out pressing eagerly forward, precluded egress; they howled in an 
extacv of horror,—the Greeks answered them with shouts of scornful 
triumph. The chapel became crowded. Fearful of firing upon the 
priest, lest the shock of his fall should produce the catastrophe they 
dreaded, the foremost of the Moslems rushed forward, in the madness 
of despair, for the purpose of seizing him. The hand of the nearest 
touched the hem of his camisa. 

‘Now !’ cried Cheitho, in a voice whose clear and silver tones rang 
high above the tumult. The finger of her companion pressed the fatal 
spring! A peal,—a shock that caused the solid mountain to quiver to 
its foundations,—shook the air. An undistinguishable mass of wrecks 
shot upward in a sheet of flame toward heaven,—and when the last 
echo of the hideous roar died away in silence, there was no record, 
save fallen ashes, to tell of the sacrificial suicide. 

Such was the consummation of a thirteen years’ crusade against the 
liberties of an isolated mountain race, by the proud Pasha of Ioninna, 
the conqueror of a thousand cities,—the rival of the Porte,—the 
scourge of Greece. 

His losses during the war had been immense, and the final assault and 
conquest afforded little cause for triumph. Of a remnant of the tribe 
who yet lingered in the deepest recesses of the mountains, some slew 
themselves, and a few escaped to Parga and Corfu,—the stipulated 
retreats of those of their countrymen who had previously submitted. 


IMPROMPTU. 

ADDRESSED TO A BLUE-EYED LADY. 

The stars that gem the midnight sky, 

Exalt our thoughts to joys above : 

The beams that lighten from thine eye, 

Bring heaven to earth,—for heaven is love. 
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LOVE vs. LEARNING. 


A SEMI-CLASSICAL FABLE: MODERNIZED FROM AN ANCIENT CREEK AUTHOR. 

In Heaven one day a dispute there began, 

’Twixt Minerva and Cupid,—the subject was Man. 

First Minerva declared,—and defied contradiction,— 

That mortals liked Truth, ergo, hated Love’s fiction : 

‘ Do you think,’ quoth her goddesship, glancing at Cupid, 

‘There breathes on yon planet a being so stupid 
As to turn from my maxims, profound and refined, 

To be led by an infant , and that infant blind ? 

No,—should we together descend from the spheres, 

Ana dwell on yon cold world for one of its years, 

For each single proselyte boasted by you, 

I’d make a round bet that at least I’d have ttco. 1 
‘ You would T —answered Cupid,—‘ the offer I take; 

Pray, Madam, oblige me, and mention your stake.* 

1 My stake 7 What I nett by my opening lecture, 

* Gainst’- 

* Suppose we say, Madam, ten dozen of Nectar V 

‘Done!’ 

‘Lady, your hand, *t is a wager.’ 

‘ Agreed !* 

‘ What ho!’ shouted Cupid: ‘ What ho ! Ganymede : 

Ten dozen of Nectar,—we’ll have it in ice,— 

The best in Jove’s cellar,—we’ll nay him his price. 

In three days from hence,—that s a year on yon orb,— 

Have fit for this lady and me to absorb.’ 

Then he turned to Minerva, and said, with a bow, 


‘What a tiplcr!’ said Ganymede, booking the order. 

Having ordered a cloud from the sun’s bright pavilion, 

Cupid mounted, with Wisdom behind on a pillion,— 

And iEolus, who had of their scheme got an inkling, 

With a favoring breeze sent them down in a twinkling. 
Arrived on the earth, ’t was agreed all disguises 
Should be lawful to each while securing their prizes. 

Then they parted, arranging,—their pilgrimage ended,— 

To meet on the spot where they just had descended. 

Not long after this, in the host ofdiumals, 

(Morning Heralds, Stars, Couriers, and Evening Journals,) 
Of a certain great town, in a certain great nation. 

Appeared, in large letters, the word ‘ Education, 

Above an elaborate and learned prospectus 
Signed ‘Doctor Verbose Elocuti Delectus.’ 

Setting forth that the party subscribing was able 
To teach (in one week) every language of Babel, 

And with all sorts of learning fill man’s empty attics, 

From the nine parts of speech to abstruse mathematics. 

All the world was agog at this large advertisement,— 

Some believed, others wanted to know what the lies meant: 
But the Doctor’s first lecture all doubting subverted, 

And two thousand went home most completely converted. 
Next day our professor, determined to dash on, 

Took a house m the square most distinguished for fashion, 
And announced, in the Courier’s hebdomadal pages, 

He had opened a school for both sexes,—all ages,— 

Where father, son, mother, niece, nephew or daughter, 

YIerc fnished, —Terms, ‘ FMve hundred dollars per quarter.* 
Deserted at once were the old fashioned schools: 

Young, old, pretty, ugly, wits, dandies and fools, 

All flocked to the Doctor,—‘a general movement,’ 

And wondrous indeed was their rapid improvement: 


‘Win or lose, by that time we’ll be thirsty, you know 
Ten dozen I don’t think our nerves will disorder.’ 
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They 'spoke volumes* before a week’s lessons were through, 

In a month,—by great Jove!—they spoke libraries too. 

Thus smoothly and well was the teacncr 4 progressing,’ 

While the whole population were wond’ring and guessing , 

(And discomfited pedagogues, ’reft of their scholars, 

With most dolor-o us faces regretted the dollars;) 

When one morn to his desk came a prim Quaker youth, 

And presented a letter, signed ‘Nathan and Ruth;* 

Purporting the bearer their offspring to be, 

‘Obadiah’ his name, and concluding—‘To thee 
We commit him, and trust thee ’ll be kind 
To the poor little fellow,—thee ’ll see he is blind.’ 

Quite pleased was the Doctor: ‘ So grave, so demure, 

That child will astonish the world, I am sure. 

What an air of deep thought, and methodic precision,— 

He’ll make, without doubt, a fine mathematician.’ 

Then he mentioned the youth’s ‘most unfortunate blindness,' 
And hoped all the students would treat him with kindness. 

But lo! in that school, ere a month passed away, 

Throughout every class was ‘the d-1 to pay. 

From youngsters, whose years formed some slender apology, 

To those who defied the research of chronology, 

The pupils,—all useful attainments eschewing,— 

By common consent took to billing and cooing. 

When examined in Euclid, they talked of the graces, 

And their very gymnastics were stolen embraces: 

If in Botany questioned, they scarce knew a genus, 

And the d-1 a star would they study but Venus. 

The voice of reproval was answered with hisses, 

Or drowned in a general concert of kisses. 

Now it plainly appeared, though but little he said, 

That the prim Quaker youth of all this was the head: 

If he smiled, straight the school room was ringing with laughter, 
If lie stepped o’er the threslihold, the school followed after. 

The Doctor perceived all his teaching was ended, 

Unless this strange frenzy were promptly amended: 

So one day, our friend Obed. from dinner detaining, 

Thus addressed him,—‘ You scoundrel! I ’ll give you a caning, 

If you do not disclose by what art, by what spell, Sir, 

You’ve made, for a month, my house worse than a hell, Sir.' 
Then answered the rogue, with a visage most sly, 

A slight curl of the lip. and a roll of the eye,— 

' Why, Doctor, I thought you a closer observer: 

I’m Cupid ,’- 

‘ Confound it! and / am— Minerva! * 


APPLICATION. 

Let those high-pressure teachers, who fancy that man 
May have his mind mapped, squared, and ruled by a plan, 

And every compartment with book learning filled, 

While feeling, by some patent process, is chilled,— 

Remember that steam-engine boilers will flinch 
If loaded with too many pounds on the inch. 

Vesuvius would split if you blocked up the crater, 

And analogy holds through the whole range of Nature: 

You may lead and direct,—you may guard, you may guide 
Passion’s lava-like flood,—feeling’s generous tide,— 

But that system is one of Utopian heroics, 

Which attempts to make men,—what they never were,—Stoics. 
In seven-leagued boots,—whose kick none may withstand, 
Being made of the skins of Philosophers, tanned,— 

Giant Intellect strides to his glorious task : 

Does the Samson need no recreation, I ask? 

He doth,—and with joyance to brighten his track, 

Young Love,—the sly urchin,—sits perched on his back. 
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OLLAPODIANA. 


NUMBER FOUR. 


From one who loves to babble of green fields, and brooks of running 
crystal, it is natural to expect a rhapsody about the country. Listen 
then, reader, to me. 

I affect the country, with a most engrossing and strong attachment. 
It awakens my tenderest feelings and my sweetest associations. Deli¬ 
cious reveries descend upon my spirit, as I walk through the meadows 
and clover fields, when the earth is white with Summer, and glowfing 
with beauty. To see the wide landscape undulating around you; to 
hear the cling-clang of the mower’s whet-stone, as he sharpens his 
scythe, while the heavy swaths are lying around; to see the loaded 
wain rolling onward to the garner, with fragrant hay, or nodding wheat- 
sheaves,—embodiments of Plenty,—these sights are pleasant, reader: 
and you who reside in cities, where unwritten odours of a most ques¬ 
tionable salubrity assail your indignant nostril; who breathe chimney- 
smoke and dust, and suffer the secret backbitings of numerous bugs,— 
mostly of metropolitan origin,—you, I say, can have no imagination 
of the delights of a country existence. Your hapless ears are bored at 
morn with the supernatural shriek of the milk-man, or the amphibious 
voices of the unmusical clam-dealer, oyster-man, or sweep; and you lie 
upon your bed, tossing in restless disquiet,—you snore maledictions, 
and think daggers, though you use none. 

But out of town ,—oh, it is perfect! Your milk is fresh,—your straw¬ 
berries fresh, rich, and succulent. The first commodity has not been 
watered at the public pump, nor are the latter luxuries bruised and 
unclean. I must drop this topic, for my mouth beginneth to water,—a 
complaint, no remedy being nigh, that is unpleasant to the last degree. 

I affect the country, because my first impressions of this breathing 
world were formed amid its hallowed scenery. I was cradled among 
the hills; blue mountains melted in the distance from my bed-room 
window; broad fields, and woods, and rivers, shone between; the huge 
rains made melody on the roof of Home for my unsophisticated ear, and 
I became steeped in the passionate love of nature. It has never left 
me. I rejoice as I call back those pleasant times, when in the case¬ 
ment of our seminary, I rested my telescope on my shut-up Virgil, and 
looked off among the far-off hills in the lap of which the edifice w T as 
naveled, and saw the pretty girls of the farm-houses, whitening their 
long pieces of brown tow cloth, fresh from the loom,—picking rasp¬ 
berries in the green hedges,—drawing cool water, in the swinging 
oak-bucket, to make switchel withal, for the swains, as they came home 
for their forenoon lunch,—or milking their balm-breathing cows, ‘in 
the golden evening-tide!’ Those were happy days! and if I learned 
my Latin badly, and made blunders in recitation, I got many a leaf 
from the book of nature, most deeply by heart. 
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There is something exceedingly grateful in the country, when you 
can, as far as literature is concerned, enjoy the delectable urbs in rure ; 
when you can get books, and specially newspapers: for whatsoever 
may be said by man or woman, as touching Editors, they are famous 
ministers to our pleasure. We love to peruse their sheets; and even 
in times of political excitement, when a stranger to the country might 
be induced to believe that the greatest rascals in the republic were rival 
candidates for its highest honors,—when, among journalists, each one 
seems rempli de coltre , and ready to pull every opponent by the indi¬ 
vidual nose,—even then, we love to read their writings. We like to 
see the cut, the keen retort, the hot rejoinder, and the sequent quip. 
There is excitement in them. 

Commend me to a newspaper. Cowper had never seen one of our 
big sheets, when he called such four-paged folios ‘ maps of busy life.* 
They are more,—they are life itself. Its ever-sounding and resistless 
vox populi thunders through their columns, to cheer or to subdue,—to 
elevate or to destroy. Let a scoundrel do a dirty action, and get his 
name and deed into the papers, and then go into the street,—Broadway, 
for example,—and you will see his reception. Why does each passer¬ 
by curl his lip, and regard him with scorn ? Why is he shunned, as 
if a noisome pestilence breathed around him? What makes every 
man observe him with a contemptuous leer? Because, they have seen 
the newspaper , and they know him. So, in a contrary degree, is it 
with honorable and gifted men. The news-prints keep their works and 
worth before the public eye; and when themselves appear, they are the 
observed of all observers. Hats are lifted as they approach, and stran¬ 
gers to whom they are pointed out, gaze after them with reverence. Suc¬ 
cess to newspapers ! They are liable, it is true, to abuse,—as what 
blessing is not ?—but they are noble benefits, nevertheless. What an 
endless variety of subjects, too, do they contain ! Now we are enter¬ 
tained with original dissertations on numerous important subjects; then, 
to use the quaint old catalogue of Burton, ‘ come tydings of weddings, 
maskings, mummeries, entertainments, jubilees, wars, fires, inunda¬ 
tions, thefts, murders, massacres, meteors, cornets, spectrums, prodigies, 
shippe-wracks, piracies, sea fights, lawsuits, pleas, laws, proclamations, 
embassys, trophies, triumphs, revels, sportes, playes; then again, as in 
a new-shifted scene, treasons, cheating tricks, robberies, enormous villa- 
nies in all kindes, funerals, burials, new discoveries, expositions; now 
comicall, then tragical matters. To-day we hear of new offices created, 
to-morrow of great men deposed, and then again of fresh honors con¬ 
ferred ; one is let loose, another prisoned; one purchaseth, another 
breaketh; he thrives, his neighbor turneth bankrupt; now plenty, then 
again dearth and famine; one runs, another rides, wrangles, laughs, 
weepes, and so forth. Thus we do daily hear such like, both public 
and private news.’ 

I have an attachment to newspapers, because I deem them a kind of 
moral batteaux de plaisance, —or rail-cars, mayhap,—wherein you can 
embark before breakfast, or after dinner, and survey the world, and the 
kingdoms thereof. It is a cheap and right wholesome way of journey- 
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ing; and indeed, with the exception of a few national jaunts, is about 
the only mode I have ever employed: for 1 1 travelle not, save in 
mappe and carde, in which my unconfined thoughts have freely expa¬ 
tiated, as having ever been especially delighted with the study of cos- 
mogany.’ My bias for newspapers is at least an honest one; and I 
have been driven into it more perhaps from the worthlessness of the 
mass of re-published books, than from the intrinsic merit of my daily 
and hebdomadal visitors; for the name of these aforesaid books is 
legion,—and most of them, if in sheets, would be fit only ‘ to put under 
pies, to lap spice in, and keep roast meat from burning. , 

Rural life seldom fails to accomplish one object,— it softens the heart. 
It awakens the affections, and leads to contemplation. ‘ Gcd made the 
country, and Man made the town.* In the former, there are no artifi¬ 
cial wants, prejudices, or fashions,—all is cordiality, comfort, and peace. 
We look abroad upon the solemn hills, the shining streams, and waving 
woodlands, and we feel that God is there ! His hand placed the rock- 
ribbed mountain on its throne, and rolled around it its crown of 
misty glory. His breath fills the blue vault that swells above, until im¬ 
mensity, as it were, is visible; and His smile is shadowed only in the 
sunbeams which traverse those abysses of mystery. How majestic is 
the coming of a summer storm! We sit at the window of some rural 
mansion, to which we have fled from the thick air and heat of the 
metropolis; we see the far-off clouds arise like giant forms against the 
horizon, with spears of fire, and robes of purple and gold; then, as 
by some sudden alchemy, they melt into a mass of solid gloom, from 
whose bosom the lightning darts its vivid chain, while its source 

‘ Hangs o’er the solemn landscape, silent, dark, 

Frowning and terrible.’ 

I have said that the country melts and subdues the heart. It is true. 
I have seen a Being, in the flush and glow of girlhood, who seemed to 
live and move in an atmosphere of lofty and passionate excitement. I 
have seen thousands hang upon her accents, as she moved before them, 
like the Tragic muse, her eye dilated and her features radiant with the 
light of genius. I have seen the bosoms of the young and beautiful 
swelling at her glance, and the tears of hundreds flowing at her bid¬ 
ding. Was there enjoyment then, in the mind of her who thus moved 
the hearts of others by the momentary tempest that awoke in her own, 
and tossed them on the ‘ lava waves and gusts of her own soul V 
Alas, no! It was the mingling of labor and art; the fitful fever of the 
brain. But I have seen that One presiding at the board of Home , with the 
serenity of unutterable affection on her brow, and the radiance of happy 
thoughts in her eyes. The peace of the country had breathed upon her 
heart; and the impulses that its scenes engender, had tranquilized her 
being. Could this be the same % Secluded, yet most content, she had 
forgotten the hollow pageantries through which she had passed; the 
noisy crowd,—the unbroken applause ; and then, the prejudices of 
altered or dishonest critics, and the gossip of the multitude. She had 
other objects to ‘ utterly fulfil’ her spirit. A cherub, on whose baby 
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brow and soft Siddonian lip, she could rain the warm baptism of mater¬ 
nal kisses; the companionship of loving friends and elevated thoughts; 
communion with Nature,—these were her treasures and her guerdon. 
Past pre-judgments, misguided frankness, and the weaknesses of a 
clouded amor patrice , seemed alike forgotten. 

Tell me not that the country is lonesome. It is rich with voices of 
comfort, and tones of delight. It is a vast and solemn cathedral, with 
walls and roof of azure and gold, unpillared and illimitable; its floors 
are tesselated with rainbow-colored flowers, and silver streams, and 
living verdure. It is a haunt wherein to muse, and dream, and lift 
the soul, until the heart overflows in the religion of its worship. 


Talking of worship, makes me say, that nothing can inspire in me 
a deeper feeling of devotion than sacred music. To hear the plain¬ 
tive overture of the choir, and the organ,—the stream of melody which 
seems to roll from the galleries, and to dissolve as it flows, into a kind 
of atmosphere above the aisles,—is soothing and subduing. It ban¬ 
ishes every low-thoughted care, and gives us ‘such glimpses of Heaven 
as saints have in dreams. 1 One fancies that he hears the murmur of 
spirit-hymns, or else the rustling of celestial wings, and says within 
himself: 

c Let but a little part 
A wandering breath of tnat high melody 
Descend into my heart, 

And change it, till it be 

Transformed, and swallowed up, oh Love! in thee!’ 

But while I profess my affection for sacred melodies, I can truly say 
that the secular and sentimental music of the day is 4 my very great 
detestation,’ as Laureate Southey said of albums. The words are gen- 
ally namby pamhy , to the last extent; and are sung with such demi- 
grunts, and shrugs, and affected cadences, that I had as lief hear the 
town crier, or that other stentorian personage who vociferates O yes! 
O yes! at a city court. Then, what contortions of phiz do singers un¬ 
dergo !—and how do they torture the lungs of those they teach, 
as well as the ears of those who listen ! 4 Sir,’ said an intelligent 

French Count once to me, as we were listening to a pupil of an Italian 
songster, 1 this mode would destroy the best chanteuse in the world,—it 
would break the ribs of a diligence horse,—bah!’ I thought so too. 
Vocalists, now-a-days, are obliged to stretch their jaws almost to dislo¬ 
cation, and they roar you like lions. You would think, to see them 
sing, that they were of that class mentioned in sacred writ, who 
‘open their mouths wide for the latter rain.’ They seem to delight in 
gutterals and grimace,—flourishes and falsettos. One of these men, 
whose vocal orifice extended horizontally almost across his face, ap¬ 
plied not long ago to a waggish physician in Philadelphia, to ask his 
advice as touching the probable success of an operation to which he 
desired to submit himself 

17 
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4 1 have sung for several years in public/ said the minstrel,—and I 
find that the changes of fashion require louder tones than I am able to 
utter, while my mouth retains its present dimensions. I am obliged to 
whiffle out many of my long and large notes, as a grimalkin cries in a 
quinsy, cracked and broken. I want volume ,—and I have called to 
know whether you can aid me in effecting an alteration which will 
give my lips a fuller and freer play, and my voice more freedom/ 

4 Perhaps so,’ responded the physician,—but what do you require ? 
What do you propose V 

4 1 wish, I say,’ returned the singer, (who, let it be remembered, had 
an enormous bouche of his own,) 4 that my mouth should be enlarged . 
It is too limited for my purposes/ 

* O—ho P said the doctor,— 4 1 understand you. We’ll see what can 
be done/ 

He arose, and placing his hand on the head of the patient, turned it 
to and fro, like a barber’s garqon , while an expression of solemn 
drollery struggled in his features. 

4 1 can do so, Sir/ he continued, after a short pause, 4 and easily; but 
there is a preliminary operation, which may distress, and perhaps dis¬ 
figure you. It is a long job, and you may not consent to it/ 

4 To any thing, my dear doctor, that will effect my object. Pray tell 
me what is requisite to be done?’ 

4 Why, my friend, you wish your mouth widened : it is now uncom¬ 
monly expansive,—and in order to extend its limits any farther, it will 
first be necessary to reviove your ears ,—they being obstacles at each 
corner P 

It may be conjectured that the operation was declined, and that the 
vocalist quitted his adviser in the sulks. Such was the fact. 

By the way, the physician of whom I have thus spoken, is a kind 
of modern Abernethy: full of benevolence, skill, and merrimake. He 
knows how to distinguish to a nicety between positive illness and ima¬ 
ginary ailments,—those children of hypochondria and spleen. He was 
once, and that not 4 sixty years since/ visited by a bloated and ricketty 
bon vivant y who had epicurized himself almost to Death’s door, where, 
like the Irishman’s horse in the play, he seemed ready to go in without 
knocking. His proboscis was a model of convivial rubicundity; but 
the corners of his mouth were drawn downward with a look of settled 
misanthropy. In short, he had eaten too much, for too long a time; 
the genial juices of his system had become tart and acid; while his 
mind, never the most cordial or elevated, had become cloudy, sluggish, 
and indiscriminative of good. 

The epicure approached the Esculapian disciple, with a visage as 
sour as if he had just effected the deglutition of all the ipecacuanha in 
Christendom. He slid with his gouty limbs into a chair, and vocife¬ 
rated : 

4 Well, doctor, here I am,—and I am just going to die. Not that I 
feel so very bad in my system,—but just look at my nose! What mean 
those devilish carbuncles,—those branching red veins! It can’t be 
eating,—it can’t be drinking. I have given up all but one slice of 
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beef one of mutton, and one of pork, at dinner; I eat fewer potatoes at 
a sitting than I used to ; and where I was wont to take three glasses of 
brandy, or wine, whether it be Madeira, Port, Sherry, or Heidsick, I 
now take but two. I eat fewer suppers, or at least not quite so many 
late ones, and those not so heartily as 1 once did: yet I sleep badly,— 
have strange dreams, and wear this salamander-looking nose. What 
the deuce am I to do ? It makes me very unhappy. It torments me 
continually, by the itching which it produces, I want your candid 
opinion on this matter, doctor,—and 1 want it soon,—or I shall be a 
dead man. 1 

4 Well, my friend/ replied the Healer: 4 1 have but one thing to 
recommend,—and if you refuse it, all is lost. I have often told you 
that you would kill yourself with gormandizing: you have visited me 
time and again with your ailings, and all my advice, which would have 
tended to remove them, has been uniformly rejected. I can do no 
more,—except to mention the remedy with respect to your distressed 
member, which I am now about to offer. You say it annoys you; 
and with that knowledge, as well as a sight of its redness in my eye, 
I repeat, there is but one course for you to pursue, which can yield 
you relief. If after hearing the plan, you shall decline it, let the peril 
be your own. I wash my hands of the whole business.’ 

4 Pray tell me, doctor,^—I will follow your counsel implicitly. I 
vow, I fear if I do not, that these incipient eruptions will combine in a 
cancer. Do ease me at once, and tell me what I shall do, if my nose 
continues thus to itch me.’ 

4 Listen, then, for your comfort depends on what I say. If it does 
itch, as you declare, and as I doubt not,—if it plagues you thus, you 
can only,—I say it solemnly, as I said before,—you can only throw 
yourself upon one method,—one dernier resort,—which is, to scratch 
it ! Do this, and relief will follow; and remember w'ith gratitude that 
it was I advised you! Good morning.’ 

This was as good an answer, under the circumstances, as could 
have been made. How many nervous ladies and hypt gentlemen, 
are the bane of the physician,—wearying his soul out with their fan¬ 
cied ills! It were well if we had more Abernethys in our catalogue 
of doctors. How this excellent and praiseworthy fraternity contrive 
to enjoy life so well, and to look so round and happy as the most of 
them do, is to me a puzzle. 


Speaking of puzzles, reminds me, Reader, of one now lying perdue 
in my breeches pocket, which I am about to transcribe for your edifica¬ 
tion. Rack your brain over it, for it is a veritable enigma, and sus¬ 
ceptible of solution. Ten to one, you don’t guess it! A wide round 
has that enigma gone, among the Philadelphia lawyers,—that prover¬ 
bially puzzle-solving tribe,—yet it remains unravelled. As the news¬ 
papers say, when a sheep has been stolen, and the thief escaped,— 4 the 
whole matter is veiled in impenetrable mystery.’ It was engendered 
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by a savant who wore a red wig, and took a great deal of snuff 
What is it % There ’s the question! 

^ ANEW PUZZLE. 

It is as hi^li as all the stars, 

No well was ever sunk so low; 

It is in age, five thousand years, 

But was not born an hour ago. 

It is as wet as water is, 

No red-hot iron e’er was drier: 

As dark as night, as cold as ice, 

Shines like the sun, and burns like fire, 

No soul, nor body to consume,— 

No fox more cunning, dunce more dull; 

’Tis not on earth, ’tis in this room, 

Hard as a stone and soft as wool 

’Tis of no color, but of snow, 

Outside and inside black as ink; 

All red, all yellow, green and blue,— 

This moment you upon it think. 

In every noise, this strikes your ear, 

’T will soon expire, ’twill ne’er decay; 

Does always in the light appear, 

And yet was never seen by day. 

Than the whole earth it larger is, 

Than a small pin’s point’t is less; 

I’ll tell you ten times what it is, 

Yet after all, you shall not guess! 

’Tis in your mouth, ’t was never nigh,— 

Where’er you look, you see it still; 

’Twill make you laugn, ’twill make you cry; 

You feel it plain, touch what you will.’ 

I have no great respect for charades, rebuses, and riddles, but the 
foregoing puzzle is so ‘ very mysterious/ as Paul Pry would say, that 
it will well repay an hour’s study. Who gives it up? I consider it 
worth finding out. It will be found different from one half of those for¬ 
lorn enigmas which pay so poorly for a discovery. Such things re¬ 
mind me of the missionary who was ascending the Mississippi with 
some religious tracts, and stepped on shore from a flat boat, to accost an 
old lady who was knitting before a low shantee, under a tree near the 
river. It was in the Asiatic cholera time, and the epidemic was then 
in New-Orleans. 

‘My good woman/ said the evangelist, as he offered her a tract, 
• have you got the gospel here ?’ 

' ‘ No, Sir, we han’t,’ replied the old crone, ‘but they ’ve got it awfully 
down to New-O’leens!’ 

The question was a puzzle. 

It is better, I take it, to laugh than to cry; and, Reader, I hope thou 
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relishest a joke. If thou dost not, I am sorry for thee. If thy ears are 
deaf to jeux d?esprit, and thine eye looketh around upon the world with 
a dullness which humor cannot brighten,—then I say Go to, thou art 
not of my kidney. ‘ As a Dutch host, if you come to an inn in Ger- 
manie, and dislike your fare, diet, lodging, etc., replies, in a surly tone, 
* If you like not this, get you to another inn,’ I resolve, if you like not 
my writing, go read something else. I do not much esteem thy cen¬ 
sure ; take thy course; ’t is not as thou wilt, nor as I will,—for every 
man’s witty labor takes not, except the matter, subject, occasion, and 
some commending favorite, happen to it’ 


Appropos of crying,—I know a clever and venerable septuagena¬ 
rian, who when he should laugh, always weeps. Tell him a good 
story, or a bit of pleasant news, and he will sob as if his heart would 
break. I met him not long since, in the country, in a mixed company,— 
the brilliant fragments of a marriage party. The bridegroom was of his 
household; and when the good old gentleman found that his young rela¬ 
tive had committed matrimony with a lovely specimen of girlhood, 
and under the most favorable auspices, he burst forth into an irrepress¬ 
ible flood of sorrow and joy together. His chair shook under him 
with the intensity of his emotions, as if it partook of them; while his 
aged optics,—‘purging thick amber and plum-tree gum,*—exhibited 
his amiable weakness in a fruitful river of brine. It was a hearty 
spectacle, to see such sympathy and genial feeling in the bosom of 
Age. I love to see these ancient reservoirs of sentiment occasionally 
stirred up with the pole of passing events. 

‘ Did you have a pleasant party, on the evening of the bridal?’ quoth 
the old gentleman to one of the nuptial train. 

4 O, delightful!’ was the answer,—‘perfectly delightful!’ 

4 Good gracious !’—responded the querist,—‘ you don’t say so!’ And 
then he collapsed again into a paroxysm of doleful enjoyment, that 
was most edifying to observe. 

Well,—I love to see these things; I love to see the fountains of 
affection welling up from the slow-throbbing heart of Eld. When I 
become old; when the vital current plays tardily and sadly through the 
shrunken conduits of my frame ; when, at times, I ‘’gin to be a-weary 
of the sun;’ when the sober autumnal shadows are stealing along my 
pathway, and voices from the Past tell me how many are lost that I 
have loved,—then let me cherish those that remain; let me be inter¬ 
ested in their enjoyments, and let the light which beams from their 
open brows and loving eyes, sink warmly on my heart! 

By the way, I like those representations of age, which we see some¬ 
times in the Scotch pictures of Wilkie, and in paintings of the Flemish 
school,—where the elderly gentleman, as in John Anderson my Jo, is 
represented as the very Personification of good feeling. I love to see 
your ‘old ’un’ enjoy his joke. How well do I remember observing 
my father sit down and shake his capacious sides over Knicker- 
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booker’s History! Yet he was a sage, grave man; had shouldered 
his musket, and carried his knapsack through many a long campaign, 
in the Revolution, and commanded his troops in the last war with 
honor. His heart was not saddened, however, by the remembrance 
of the trials that he had endured for his country; and well was he able, 
in the evening of his decline, ‘ to show how fields were won,’—for he 
had won them. 


Military matters have materially altered of late years. There is 
a vast deal of superfluous courage extant. In a time of profound 
peace, the good citizens of many of our states are bored with fines and 
mulcts, that ought to be discarded altogether. Then, what a sight do 
some of our militia companies present! They remind me of the story 
of the French Prince, who visited England, and on his arrival at 
Cambridge, was greeted by a volunteer company of neighboring 
clowns,—commanded by a supreme hind, who exceeded all his train- 
band for clumsiness ana bad culture. After undergoing a sort of re¬ 
view before the noble stranger, the captain approached him, and begged 
to know the opinion he entertained of* the company that fronted him. 

4 Sare,’ said the Prince, 4 1 ’ave seen great many companie; great 
many battallion; I ’ave seen de grand corps de Napoleon; de guard 
National; I ’ave seen de allied armee; I ’ave seen de Swiss and de 
Zharman,—de Russ and de Pruss,—but ma foi, capitan, I ’ave nevare 
seen such an extraordinare cbmpanie as yours,— nevare ,— nevare /’ 

The compliment was considered equivocal. 

Country trainings are nearly on a par with country serenades. If 
their dispraise can be expressed in a more appropriate simile, I should 
be glad to find it out. A friend of mine, in one of the interior towns of 
the key-stone State, recently undertook to serenade a young lady to¬ 
ward whom he had a kind of sentimental propensity. I dare say he 
promised good music,—being far more notorious for promises than per¬ 
formance ,—but when the evening came, the expectant damsel was 
greeted with such a concord of sounds, as had not been heard since the 
days of Babel. Tin horns, fiddles,—made of corn stalks,—cow-bells, 
triangles, a fife, a bass drum,— base it was!—and that guttural instru¬ 
ment, the bassoon,—these, played upon by a band of boorish tatterde- 
mallions, made up the music and the band. The wakeful Yenus en¬ 
dured it as long as her weak nerves would allow; when she arose, 4 in 
bed gown clad,’ and popping her night-capt head from the window, 
poured forth such a polyglott remonstrance,—in Dutch, English, and 
patois ,—that the serenaders were obliged to decamp with a most pre¬ 
cipitate scattering. Would that our ungainly and useless militia might 
obey the public remonstrance,—follow the example, and do likewise ! 

Ollapod. 
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* Know cm thou what then art in the boar of deep V Talxesnn. 


Revere thyself—for thou art wonderful, 

Even in thy passiveness. Hail, heir of heaven, 

Immortal Mind !—that when the body sleeps, 

Dost roam with unseal’d eye, and tireless wing, 

Where Memory hath no chart, and Reason finds 
No pole-star for her compass. Guest divine,— 

Our earthly nature bows itself to thee,— 

Putting its ear of clay unto the sigh 
Of thy disturbed visions, if perchance 
It gain some whisper of thy glorious birth, 

Or deathless heritage. 

How sweet are dreams 
To those whom waking life hath surfeited 
With dull monotony! ’T is sweet when day 
Hath been a weariness, and Evening’s hand, 

Like some lean miser, greedily doth clutch 
The flowers that morning gave us, to lie down 
And breathe a fragrance that they never knew,-~ 

Pressing our fingers to the thornless rose 
That springs where’er we tread. *T is very sweet 
To turn from stern Reality, who sits 
Like some starch beldame, all precise and old 
And sheer intolerant,—-ana with the spell 
Of radiant Fancy, rove unblam’d and wild, 

And limitless. When niggard Fortune gives 
A stony pillow,—like the patriarch’s bed, 

Who slept at Bethel,—gentle dreams do plant 
An airy ladder for the angels’ feet, 

Making that hard couch Tike the gate of heaven. 

They feed us on ambrosiae,—till we loathe 
Our household bread. 

To traverse all untir’d, 

Broad realms, more bright than fabled Araby,— 

To hear unearthly music,—to plunge deep 
In seas of bliss,—to make the tyrant grave 
Unlock its treasure-valve, and yield the form 
Whose loss we wept, back to our glad embrace,— 

To wear the tomb’s damp drapery, yet to live,— 

To catch from heaven a glimpse of streets of gold, 

A sound of hayings, anaa gleam of wings 
Forever glancing o’er the ethereal way,— 

These are the gilts of dreams, and we would speak 
Most reverently of their strange ministry. 

-Lo.—life is but a dream ! Awake! Awake! 

Cast off the trance of vanity, and look 
With keen, undazzled eye, above the cloud 
That canopies man’s hopes. Hear ye the voice 
Of Deity, that ’mid man’s hour of sleep, 

In the still baptism of his dewy dreams, 

Beareth such witness of the wondering soul, 

As breathed o’er Jordan’s wave ,—‘Behold my Son!* 

Hartford, July lllft, 1835. L. H. S. 
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MY TABLETS: 

OB, RECORDS AND SKETCHES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A STUDENT AND TRAVELER. 

NUMBER ONE. 


Many years ago, at the close of a mellow autumn evening, toward 

the end of my senior year, I was sitting in my room at-College, 

when the thought suddenly came into my mind, that thenceforth I would 
keep a regular journal of the striking events I might witness in after 
life, as well as of the themes and thoughts of interest or beauty with 
which I might meet in my desultory reading. From that period until the 
present,—except an interruption of a few weeks by severe illness,—I 
nave rarely failed daily to transcribe something into my Note-book. 
Youth furnished several trivial fond records for my pages,—and as 
time wore on, Observation copied there many incidents and adventures, 
with numerous ‘saws of books.’ It has been my good fortune to visit 
many foreign cities of renown, at periods when events were occurring, 
the fame of which will go down to after ages. Of these I have pre¬ 
served various memoranda. 

The other day I received a courteous but pressing communication, 
(from gentlemen probably not unknown to the Proprietors of this 
Magazine,) requesting me to cull from my papers,—the existence and 
merits of which some partial friend had mentioned, and over-rated,— 
such excerpts as would be likely to prove entertaining to their readers. 
After some hesitation and doubt,—for ray published literary labors have 
hitherto been mainly confined to the commercial columns of a news¬ 
paper,—I came to the conclusion which resulted in my present debut 
before the readers of the Knickerbocker. So soon as my mind was 
made up, I despatched Betty, the maid, to bring me from the bottom of 
a venerable, worm-eaten trunk, which had seen much foreign service, 
and occupied the corner of an upper chamber of my dwelling, a bundle 
of manuscripts. She soon returned, bearing in her hand ten or twelve 
manuscript books, composed of sheets of foolscap, folded into quarters, 
and stitched in a variety of covers,—some of coarse wrapping paper, 
much soiled by age, and frequent handling. These latter contained my 
earliest records,—the incidents of college life, and youthful reminis¬ 
cences. I re-perused them with a feeling of deep enjoyment. As I 
read, thronging recollections came up from the far backward distance. 
I passed the hours until evening had w r aned far into the night, in a 
sort of dreamy brooding over them. All I had witnessed,—all I had 
felt and suffered,—passed dimly, but w r ith an abiding sense of present 
reality, before me. To adopt the language of another and a far abler 
pen, 1 it was like snatching the hour glass of Time, inverting it, and 
rolling back again the sands that had marked the lapse of years.’ 

After my daughters had severally glided up to my side, and ‘ kissed 
me for ‘Good Night!” and my wife had again and again importuned 
me to lay aside ‘those dusty papers,’—(how often did she laud them, and 
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that highly, too, daring our courtship!) — I placed them together 
in an upper drawer of my escritoir , and retired to bed,—but not 
to rest. I lay revolving in my mind the difficulties which presented 
themselves, in the onset, in the matter of selection from sources and 
themes so varied. My brain teemed with visions suggested by what 
I had been reading and pondering. Events, beyond the power of 
waking recollection,—over which Time had thrown his all-concealing 
veil,—arose to the touch of unfettered Imagination. In the morning, 
4 confusion worse confounded,’ in the choice of an opening subject, was 
dispelled by the newspaper, which my eldest daughter, as is her wont, 
read to me, while I was sipping my tea at the breakfast table. It con¬ 
tained many prospective notices relating to the coming national anni¬ 
versary,—accounts of addresses to be delivered, excursions to be made, 
novelties to be witnessed, etc. 

4 It will not be inappropriate/ said I, mentally, 4 to begin with a chap¬ 
ter from my papers, which shall serve to revive, on the occasion of the 
coming jubilee, some recollections of past times, connected with our 
national struggles.’* Upon this hint I acted. 


MY COUNTRY. 

During the greater part of the year 1814, I was living in the city 
of London. It will not be considered surprising, that a large portion 
of my Journal at this time should be occupied with subjects appertain¬ 
ing to the war which was then waging between England and America. 
London was half the time divided by, and agog after, other topics, it is 
true: but, for myself, the real success of British arms against European 
adversaries,—the battles gained and fields daily won — on paper,—with 
which the frequent bulletin despatches were crowded,—the rejoicings 
and fetes which were held in honor of idolized Blucher and Welling¬ 
ton,—the abuse poured upon Lord Byron,—and the sneers of the 
incredulous at the impostures of Johanna Southcote,—all were merged 
in an intensity of feeling for America, and all that related to her contest 
with Great Britain. A single incident will evince how completely my 
thoughts were engrossed with this subject. On a dismal night in Octo¬ 
ber, I was passing along New-street, on my way to Great Russell-street, 
when, all at once, I found myself borne onward with great velocity by 
a torrent, which burst upon me so suddenly as almost to deprive me of 
breath. A roar, as of falling buildings at a distance, and suffocating 
fumes, were in my ears and nostrils. I was rescued with great diffi¬ 
culty, by the people who immediately collected around me, and from 
whom I learned the nature of the disaster which had befallen me. An 
immense vat, belonging to a brew-house situated in Banbury-street, 
Saint Giles, and containing four or five thousand barrels of strong beer, 
had suddenly burst, and swept every thing before it. Whole dwellings 


♦ This paper did not reach the Publishers until the twenty-second ultimo,—-too late 
for insertion in the number for July. 
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were literally riddled by the flood,—numbers were killed,—and from 
among the crowds which filled the narrow passages in every direction, 
came the groans of sufferers. Though but just rescued, as it were, 
from the jaws of Death,—my clothes heavy with the hot malt liquor 
which had saturated them,—I can truly say, that fifteen minutes had 
not elapsed, before I had entirely forgotten the late disastrous occur¬ 
rence, iti the emotions excited by perusing in the Admiralty Bulletin 
an exaggerated account of a most brilliant victory gained over the 
American army before Baltimore, in which it was stated, that twelve 
thousand Americans had been completely put to route by about four 
thousand British troops, including a brigade of seamen. The Yan¬ 
kees, it was added, had fled with the most cowardly precipitation, leav¬ 
ing all their wounded and artillery. 

There are few young Americans at the present day, who can appre¬ 
ciate the rancour w'ith which their countrymen were regarded in Great 
Britain, even twenty or thirty years ago. During the war, it was 
unceasingly urged, that America would soon be forced to seek peace 
in unqualified submission. If she followed the counsels of Madison, 
in resisting English tyranny and encroachment, her navy would be 
swept from the seas,—her commerce annihilated,—her towns laid 
waste,—what time Sir Rowland Hill and his officers should cross 
the Atlantic, and animate his followers to conquest, by describing those 
whom they were to meet in the language of Gloster: 

‘Remember whom you are to cope withal : 

A scum of Britons, rascals, runaways, 

Whom their o’ercloyed country vomits forth, 

To desperate adventures and assur’d destruction.' 

Madison’s Proclamation, of the eighth of December, was turned into 
doggerel rhyme, and vulgar ballads, which were hawked about the 
streets, and sold at every crossing. Many sneers were indulged at that 
part of this able state paper which lamented the destruction by the Bri¬ 
tish of the public edifices at Washington,—the more, that they were the 
repositories of the public archives, not only precious to the nation as 
the memorials of its origin, and its early transactions, but interesting to 
all nations. The assumption that America had any records worthy of 
preservation, and that a high destiny awaited her, was an especial topic 
for ridicule. One of the poems upon the Proclamation, to which I have 
alluded,' contained the annexed parody of its closing paragraph: 

1 On such an occasion, when all of you know 
Your President’s lost, if you don’t beat the foe, 

None surely will dare to forget what they owe. 

Your liberty now you have got to maintain, 

With the means heaven gave, if we could but retain. 

Remember no common cause on you now flashes, 

Remember you fight for your Capitals ashes. 

Now, march on to glory,—don’t let the foe thump us, 

Nor scud as I scamper’d from Bladensburgh rumpus. 

So the English shall Washington enter no more, 

Stol'n the steed, of the stable Til well guard the door.' 

The newspapers were full of lampoons and witicisms upon the 
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United States and the American President. One termed our Govern¬ 
ment, in the language of literature, a * Collection of Fugitive Pieces ,* 
hardly worth preserving and binding. The Republic, it was said, 
must needs be a strong one, because its President was head-strong 
and its Secretary Armstrong. Alluding to the burning of Washing¬ 
ton, another journal remarked, that Madison had no reason to com¬ 
plain of Great Britain, since, to accommodate him, she had brought 
the war home to his own door ,—that he fought like a Roman , for he 
crossed the Tiber ,—that his palace at Washington was said to have 
enjoyed many rich prospects, but that its prospect of being re-built was 
very poor , etc. A third newspaper lauded the President’s project for 
laying the foundation of a national debt, since he had so many sinking 
funds ready made to his hands,—declaring, at the same time, that it 
was quite proper to deny the President a free consumption of cod-fish , 
because he had fish enough to fry in keeping the Americans from 
laying down their arms at the feet of England. Such are a few of the 
thousand modes in which our country was held up to ridicule, and 
taunted with the effects of the injuries she had received. But detrac¬ 
tion did not always come in this contemptuous, indifferent shape. A 
leading journal, remarking upon the Proclamation, held the following 
language: ‘We can picture to ourselves a few grotesque thousands, 
consisting of people who have emigrated from almost every nation on 
the face of the earth, turning out, without a spark of patriotism or 
national incitement , and after many months’ fatiguing march from the 
western countries to those interminable chains of mountains throughout 
North Carolina and Virginia, coming in the face of the heroes who 
have been led to victory under a Wellington ! Such a sight would 
be a greater burlesque upon military operations than even Falstaff, 
with his ragged recruits.’ Our victories, also, were depreciated to the 
lowest possible point. Even the triumphs of Macdonough, and 
Perry, and Porter, were at first only acknowledged to have injured 
the British flotilla on the Lakes. The slight disappointment, it was 
admitted, was rather galling, because favorable intelligence from that 
quarter had been expected,—but it could not affect the result of the 
contest. That although, through terror at the thought of the veteran 
legions of Wellington, dread defiance was the order of the day in the 
United States, America would soon find that even warfare was not 
necessary to conquest,—for that by a rigorous blockade of her ports, 
shutting her out from intercourse with the rest of the world, it would 
be absolutely impossible for her to find the means of continuing hostili¬ 
ties for another year. 

With what bitterness was the treaty of Ghent assailed by these same 
news-prints ! It came like a thunderbolt in the stillness of a summer 
day, though it was in reality a gleam of sunshine through the rifts of 
a raging storm. Doughty, war-determined journalists, loudly com- 

f dained, that when the American government might have been annihi- 
ated as it were by a blow, insulted Britain forebore to strike!—and 
when magnitudinous preparations had been made to teach the dema¬ 
gogues of the Republic,—the motely group of nondescripts who formed 
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the population of the United States,—that Great Britain would assume 
the attitude of the thundering Jupiter, and destroy the feeble opponent 
who had dared to meet her in the fullness of her glory, the world w'as 
astounded by a treaty of peace! But they disclaimed all agency in 
producing the war. On the despicable American government, it was 
contended, must rest the odium of the unprovoked hostilities, finally 
closed under such circumstances of mortification to England. Lamen¬ 
tations were loud and frequent against the calamities that had ensued 
in the pitiful contests with so contemptible an enemy,—and all the 
disasters of the British forces were attributed to the imbecility of a 
‘certain military character’,—and the chagrin at these mishaps was 
declared to be increased by the fact, that all opportunity of retrieving 
them was now at an end. It was constantly boasted, for a long time 
after the conclusion of the treaty, that had the war continued but 
another campaign, the triumph of Great Britain would have been com¬ 
plete,—for that inevitable destruction must have fallen upon our trade, 
as it would only have been necessary to continue the rigid blockade 
which had prevailed for some months,—that out of every ten ships 
America might send to sea, the proportion of nine might fairly be 
calculated to be taken or destroyed. Our commerce had been reduced, 
it was declared, to the last degree of ruin, as was evinced by the British 
newspapers, whole columns of which were filled with the names of 
American vessels captured and sunk by English commanders, on the 
different stations from Halifax to the Mississippi. One journal enter¬ 
tained serious doubts whether, after all, Mr. Madison would ratify the 
treaty, while another, in contending that he would scarcely be so 
insane as to refuse to do so, still hoped that he would not,—that the 
sword, which eventhen was not sheathed, might continue to be wielded, 
until it had cut abundance of new laurels for the brows of British 
warriors,—and implored perdition upon whosoever first cried, ‘ Hold!— 
enough!’ 

Such is a faithful picture of the state of feeling which prevailed in 
England toward the United States, a little more than twenty years 
ago. When I reflect upon what we have been,—upon what we are, 
and upon what we may become, as a people,—my heart swells with 
rapture. And while those who have once denounced and depreciated 
our country and its population,—no longer able to close their eyes to 
our resistless progress in all that serves to exalt and embellish a nation,— 
are every day yielding us the praise which they once scouted and 
denied,—I am content,—even while calling up these recollections of 
the past,—to say, in all sincerity, ‘ Let by-gones be by-gones.’ I have 
lived to see the American flag, ‘still high advanced,’ floating over the 
waves of every ocean under the whole heaven, and every river that rolls 
its flood to the main. I have lived to see Prophecy ashamed that 
past predictions had been confined in so narrow limits,—and to feel, 
more and more, with each revolving year, how true it is, with the pros¬ 
perous and happy citizens of the United States, that their 

‘First, best Country, ever is at Home!’ 
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JOHANNA SOUTHCOTE. 

Toward the latter part of the year 1814, the impostures of this sin¬ 
gular female were drawing to a close. Her followers were gradually 
dropping away, when I visited her, on the twenty-eighth of September, 
at a house which she then occupied in Manchester-street, Manchester 
Square. The appearance of the promised child of the Prophetess, 
which had been the constant theme of gossip and discussion, for many 
months, was no longer expected, at least by many of her disciples. 
When I was shown into her apartment, I found an elderly lady, dressed 
in deep black crape, with a red silk turban upon her head, apparently 
about forty-five or fifty years of age. Her countenance was pale, but 
masculine. She was seated in an arm-chair, and surrounded by twenty 
or thirty adherents, who appeared to be hanging upon her words with 
the most intense interest. A coarse, clownish-looking Yorkshireman, 
who seemed an especial attendant, made me acquainted with the Pro¬ 
phetess, and I took my seat a short distance from her chair. I addressed 
her a question or two, concerning herself,—but I was soon prevented 
from repeating or adding to my inquiries. She began,—while her cold 
gray eyes were bent full and searchingly upon me,—to overwhelm me 
with a torrent of volubility,—waving her hand with a sort of holy dig¬ 
nity, whenever I endeavored to interpose a word. She spake of her 
heavenly Visitation, and said that He was coming,—(meaning the Shi¬ 
loh that was soon to be born of her,)—who would prepare the way for 
the Millenium , when all mankind should live in unity and brotherly 
love,—when swords should be turned into ploughshares, and spears 
into pruning-hooks, etc. She said that after the birth of Shiloh, which 
was in no way to disprove the divinity of the Saviour, as had been sta¬ 
ted by her enemies, the Sixth and Seventh Books would appear, to 
complete the Wonders she had predicted. After listening for the space 
of half an hour to similar absurdities, I arose to take my leave. ‘ I 
perceive that you are slow of heart to believe,’ said she, inclining her 
head slightly toward me, as I made my adieu,—‘ but the time is com¬ 
ing, and now is, when you will be operated upon by the Spirit, to 
believe all the words which I have spoken unto you, and which are 
written in the Fifth Book' 

I have often wondered that the absurd and ridiculous prophecies, or 
views, of this celebrated Impostor,—which were implicitly believed by 
many of her fanatical followers for more than twelve years,—could 
ever have taken root in the soil on which they sprung up and flour¬ 
ished. So extended w r as her fame, that she was forced at one time to 
delegate the holy unction with w r hich she was endowed,—and her Chief 
Priests, (in some instances men of piety and intelligence,) held public 
meetings for the promulgation of her doctrines. Some of her female 
followers in Scotland, prepared several hundred pounds of plum-cake, 
for the use of the coming Shiloh. The infant failing to appear at the 
appointed time, however, her deluded dupes renounced her, and her 
opinions,—leaving her a prey to her ow n conscience, and to the neg- 
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lect and loneliness in which she died. Let no one, even in the present 
enlightened age, marvel at this successful delusion. Recent occur¬ 
rences in our own country have shown, that even here, the field of 
imposture and folly is by no means fallow. 


LORD BYRON. 

The name of Byron was on the lips of almost every one in 
London, during my stay in that metropolis. It is scarcely possible to 
conceive, at this time,—now that his genius has thrown a halo of glory 
around English literature that time itself can never dim,—with what 
virulence and bitterness he was continually assailed, from all quarters. 
The minor bards who were writhing under the lash which he had but 
recently bestowed upon their tender epidermises, were wreaking their 
vengeance upon the noble Poet, by the invention and circulation of 
every fiction that might serve to lower him in the estimation of his 
countrymen, or make him appear ridiculous in the eyes of the world. 
Feeble poetasters, whose plummets were inadequate to sound the 
depths of his mind,—before whose mighty powers their own weak 
endowments paled like the light of phosphorus in the sun,—poured a 
full tide of detraction upon his name. They depreciated and lampooned 
him, not only in all private circles, but in almost every public journal 
in London. At the coterie , the theatre, the chop-house, the club-room,— 
every where, where discussions and conversations upon the war with 
France and America were temporarily intermitted,—the name of Byron 
was heard, coupled with every species of denunciation. The news¬ 
papers were filled with communications in prose, and likewise numer¬ 
ous bits of poetry, showing that the gentle brotherhood were at least 
fully determined to ‘cry aloud and spare not.’ One compared him to 
the harpies mentioned by Virgil, half human, half bird, chattering con¬ 
tinually in a petulant strain, like those monsters of prey, defiling all he 
touched, and bespattering alike both friend and foe. Another warned 
him to beware how he indulged in his ‘ arrowy censure against his 
superiors / lest some bolder eagle from among the flock of aspiring 
fledglings he had traduced, should pounce upon kirn, and wound his 
new-fledged fame. The heart of the great satirist was contemned, as 
possessing not one ray to cheer the gloom in which a just heaven had 
enveloped it. Some votary of the Muses, aiming to be facetious, sung 
the history of Byron’s early life, wherein it was set down, that, in 
infancy, to tempt him to his food, his nurse was wont to squeeze lemon 
into his pap,—and to solace his childish complaints, would give him 
vinegar to drink, and strew r wormwood upon his bread and butter. 
Subsequently, another bardling followed up this very witty conceit, in 
doggerel verse, and added, that when a bouquet of flowers was gath¬ 
ered for his hands, when a boy, he would insist upon the nettle’s occu¬ 
pying a prominent place among the leaves,—and that, as he grew 
toward man’s estate, mustard, however pungent, was insufficient to 
raise a moisture in his eyes, nor was aquafortis capable of producing a 
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wry face,—that sloes’ juice was his favorite wine, and bitter almonds 
his most admired dessert,—and that 

‘Thus trained a Satirist, his mind 

Soon caught the bitter, sharp, and sour, 

And all their various powers combined, 

Produced ChildIc Harold and The Giaour 

The following lines, by Lord Byron, were appended to the first and 
second London editions of The Corsair. They were omitted in the 
subsequent issues: 

* Weep, daughter of a royal line, 

A sire’s disgrace, a realm’s decay : 

Ah, happy! if each tear of thine 
Could wash a father’s guilt away! 

* Weep,—for thy tears are Virtue’s tears,— 

Auspicious to these suffering isles: 

And be each drop in future years, 

Repaid thee by thy people’s smiles!* 

The publication of these stanzas seemed to add tenfold fury to the 
rage of the noble Poet’s enemies. Shielding themselves under the 
pretence of superabundant loyalty to His Majesty, and indignation at 
such gross reflections upon him in an address to his daughter, they 
hurled at the author’s devoted head every variety of missile. Some 
assailed him in sober prose,—some in halting verse. He was charged 
with endeavoring to draw the king’s offspring from her filial duty and 
zeal, and every sister, sire, and son, was called upon to ‘ loathe him as 
the poisoned air.’ He was accused of being warped by pride, stung by 
envy, and imbued with a most deadly rancour of soul: hatred for the 
world and all that therein was, of human mould, had caused his pen to 
overflow with gall. 

Foremost among the most inveterate of his poetical defamers, was a 
man named Dennis Stott, an Irishman, whom Byron had crucified in 
his ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ as ‘the grovelling Stott,’— 
'a most profound explorer of the bathos,’—‘an impudent and execra¬ 
ble poacher for the daily prints,’ etc. This writer was once pointed 
out to me, at Mr. West’s Exhibition-room of ‘ Christ Rejected,’ in Pall- 
Mall,—a sallow, billious-looking person,—so thin as to raise a doubt 
whether he had fat enough in his frame to keep the wick of existence 
burning. This hopeful son of the Muses attacked Byron, for a long 
time, in different newspapers. He assailed him in ‘Odes,’ ‘Lines,* 
‘Stanzas,’ ‘Epigrams,’and ‘Impromptus,’—and whether he tried his 
Pegassus in ambles, paces, or canters, he was equally and alike malig¬ 
nant. He averred that there was a great variety of opinion respecting 
Byron’s poems,—many good judges placing his Lordship rather low 
in the list of the minor poets of England,—and that even if admired by 
some, their spirit was detested by all. His style was especially con¬ 
demned, by this same resplendent critic. He was accused of contin¬ 
ually resorting to tricks and singularities, in order to show his clever » 
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ness ! The following brilliant Acrostic is a fair sample of the talent 
and judgment displayed in these paltry assaults : 

‘ B eforc the Flood, perhaps there was no Poet, 

Y et now we have one,—well does Morpheus know it! 

R ough, though no diamond,—bitter, but not strong, 

O blivion after him strides swift along, 

N or can he cheat her of a single song.’ 

I have copied into my Journal several extracts from the numerous 
attacks, both in prose and rhyme, which were made upon the author of 
Childe Harold. The following may serve as a specimen of the latter: 

Bard of the pallid front, and curling hair, 

To London taste, and Northern critics dear,— 

Friend of the dog, companion of the bear, 

Apollo drest in trimmest Turkish gear. 

*T is thine to eulogize the fell Corsair, 

Scorning all laws that God or Man can frame; 

And yet so formed to please the gentle fair, 

That reading Misses wish their Loves the same. 

Thou prov’st that laws are made to aid the strong, 

That murderers and thieves alone are brave,— 

That all religion is an idle song, 

Which troubles life, and leaves us at the grave. 

That men and dog9 have equal claims on HeaVn, 

Though dogs but hark, and men more wdsely prate,— 

That to thyself one friend alone w T as given, 

That Friend a Dog, now snatch’d away by Fate. 

And, last, can tell how daughters best may show 
Their love and duty to their fathers dear, 

By reckoning up w’hat stream of filial woe 
Will give to every crime a cleansing tear. 

Long may’st thou please this wonder-seeking age, 

By Mckray purchas’d and by Moore admired; 

May girls ne’er quit thy fashionable page, 

Nor e’er be with thy Turkomania tir’d. 

These lines are mild in comparison with many others upon the same 
general theme,—as the subjoined stanzas,—the last pearl of a long 
string,—will bear witness: 

‘ Hide, Byron ! in the shades of Night,— 

Hide in thy own congenial cell 
TV it mind that would a Jicnd affright^ 

And shock the dunnest realms of Helll* 

Such were the literary merits of a great majority of the various 
attacks made upon Byron, by the small fry whom he had chastised, 
and who bore ample testimony to the correctness of Shakspeare’s 
axiom, that ‘your dull asses will never mend their paces by beating.’ 

Nothing connected with the noble Bard, howsoever sacred or domes¬ 
tic, but was at once bruited, and commented upon. When the report 
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of his intended marriage first transpired in London, the metropolis was 
literally deluged with attempts at wit upon this topic. What!—had 
Lord Byron consented to become like other men,—to step forth to the 
public gaze as ‘ Benedick, the married man V He, who had boasted 
of his constancy and truth,—who had started with horror at the thought 
of a second love, that should mar the sacred image in his breast,—who 
had sworn 

That he ‘for worlds would not behold the dame, 

Resembling her he lov’d, but not the same,’— 

was he at last about to stoop his soaring soul, and bow his neck for the 
matrimonial yoke?—to assume the country husband, and discourse 
with his beloved upon oxen, hogs, and turkeys, ducks and geese?— 
upon the proper time to pickle and to brew ? Straightway predictions 
were indulged, that the sun of his muse, shorn of his beams, must set 
in the night of domestic life. He was advised forthwith to collect the 
copies of his works, and destroy his declarations, that none might quote 
from himself his falsehoods and inconstancy. Then followed mysteri¬ 
ous givings out, that ‘a certain noble Lord’ had indulged in more than 
one amour, and had woven his web of love around more than one fair 
one at the same time,—and the story of a young and lovely creature, in 
one of the provincial towns, having at one time dressed in the habili¬ 
ments of the other sex, and served as a sort of page to his Lordship, 
was most industriously circulated, and doubtless by thousands implicitly 
believed. 

Poor Byron!—when unborn pages, that were to go down to remotest 
time, were crowding on his soul, to be annoyed by myriads of brain¬ 
less detractors, who were not worthy to unloose the latchets of his 
shoes,—to unstrap the sandal-shoon of the glorious Pilgrim! Well 
might he exclaim: 

‘He who ascends to mountain tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and enow,— 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 

Must look down on the hate of those below. 

Though high above the sun of glory glow, 

And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 

Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 

And thus reward the toil that to those summits led.* 

Who could blame Byron, that he ‘had not loved the world?’ 
Gaunt Envy dogged his footsteps,—Malignity and Detraction followed 
him as his shadow,—and when fawning Idolatry succeeded, who could 
censure him for turning, sick at heart, from the hollow mockery? 
Alas! that now, when ‘after life’s fitful fever he sleeps well,’ whose 
works 

-‘ are Nature’s own, and are allied 

To the vast mountains and the eternal sea,’ 

the dull cold ear of death should be insensible to the united voice which 
arises from the kingdoms of a universe hallowed by his mighty 
genius! 

19 
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A FRAGMENT. 

The calmed waters smiled, for the storm had passed by, 

And the moon on their bright surface quivered; 

When I saw. like a spectre, noat silently by, 

A wreck tnat the tempest had shivered. 

A tenantless, rudderless, chance-driven thing,— 

No canvass to steady its motion,— 

It lay like a bird with a storm-stricken wing, 

Inert on the bosom of ocean. 

Though it heaved in the swell of a moon-silvered sea, 

The scene with no glory had crowned it; 

Dismantled, and seared, its dark hull seemed to be 
A blot on the radiance around it. 

And oft in the world,—when ’mid music and mirth 
The crowd a bright dream is pursuing,— 

Glides by some marred scion of honor and worth, 

That affliction hath rendered a ruin: 

Some dread dispensation he looked not to meet, 

Each hope that he clung to hath scattered, 

And left him with life, when no longer ’tie sweet, 

To the heart that its tempests have shattered. 

He smiles not,—for joy hath for him passed away ; 

He weeps not,—his sorrow entombing; 

Is tu not a wreck ?—and oh, where is the ray 
His desolate path shall illumine! B. 


AN UNWRITTEN DRAMA OF LORD BYRON. 

BY WASHINGTON I1VINO. 

The reading world has, I apprehend, by this time become pos¬ 
sessed of nearly every scrap of poetry and romance ever written by 
Lord Byron. It may be pleased, however, to know something of a 
dramatic poem which he did not write, but which he projected,—and 
this is the story: 

The hero, whom we will call Alfonso, is a Spanish nobleman, just 
entering upon the career of life. His passions, from early and unre¬ 
strained indulgence, have become impetuous and ungovernable, and he 
follows their impulses with a wild and heedless disregard of conse¬ 
quences. 

Soon after his entrance into the world, he finds himself followed, 
occasionally, in public places, by a person masked and muffled up so 
as to conceal both countenance and figure. He at first pays but little 
attention to the circumstance, considering the stranger some idle or 
impertinent lounger about society. By degrees, however, the frequent 
intrusion of this silent and observant follower becomes extremely irk¬ 
some. The mystery, too, which envelopes him, heightens the annoy¬ 
ance. Alfonso is unable to identify him with any of his acquaintance ; 
his name, his country, his place of abode, all are unknown,— 
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and it is impossible even to conjecture his motives for this singular 
espionage. It is carried, by degrees, to such lengths, that he becomes, 
as it were, Alphonso’s shadow,—his second self. Not only the most 
private actions of the latter pass under the scrutiny of this officious 
monitor, but his most secret thoughts seem known to him. Speak of 
him, he stands by his side; think of him, be feels his presence, though 
invisible, oppress and weigh upon his spirits, like a troubled atmos¬ 
phere. Waking or sleeping, Alfonso has him in thought or in view. 
He crosses his path at every turn; like the demon in Faust, he 
intrudes in his solitude. He follows him in the crowded street, or the 
brilliant saloon; thwarting his schemes, and marring all his intrigues 
of love or of ambition. In the giddy mazes of the dance, in which 
Alfonso is addressing his fair partner with the honied words of seduc¬ 
tion, he sees the stranger pass like a shadow before him; a voice, like 
the voice of his own soul, whispers in his ear; the words of seduction 
die from his lips; he no longer hears the music of the dance. 

The hero of the drama becomes abstracted and gloomy. Youth, 
health, wealth, power—all that promised to give a zest to life, have 
lost their charm. The sweetest cup of pleasure becomes poison to him. 
Existence is a burthen. To add to his despair, he doubts the fidelity 
of the fair but frail object of his affection ; and suspects the unknown 
to have supplanted him in her thoughts. 

Alfonso now thirsts only for vengeance, but the mysterious stranger 
eludes his pursuit, and his emissaries in vain endeavor to discover his 
retreat. At length he succeeds in tracing him to the house of his mis¬ 
tress, and attacks him with the fury of frantic jealousy, taxes him with 
his wrongs, and demands satisfaction. They fight; his rival scarcely 
defends himself; at the first thrust he receives the sword of Alfonso in 
his bosom; and in falling exclaims, ‘ Are you satisfied !* 

The mask and mantle of the unknown drop off and Alfonso discov¬ 
ers his own image,—the spectre of himself: he dies with horror! 

The spectre is an allegorical being, the personification of conscience, 
or of the passions. 

Such was the general plan of a poem which Lord Byron had in 
mind, several years since; and which he communicated, in conversa¬ 
tion, to Captain Medwin, from whom I received it nearly in the fore¬ 
going words. The idea was taken from a Spanish play, called the 
Embozado or the Encapotado* and was furnished to Byron by Shel¬ 
ley, as his Lordship did not understand Spanish. The foregoing plan 
is evidently somewhat vague and immature, and would doubtless have 
undergone many modifications in the progress of being brought out. 
Lord Byron intended to treat it in the genuine spirit of Gogthe, as dis¬ 
played m his wild and extraordinary drama of Faust, and expected to 
make it very effective. It certainly afforded ample scope for the 
mystic, the misanthropic, the metaphysical, and the romantic, in which 
he so much delightea: and would have given him an opportunity of 
interweaving much of nis own peculiar feelings and experience. 

* A person muffled and disguised. 
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How far the plan he had in view agreed with the Spanish original, I 
have not been able to ascertain. The latter was said to be by Cal¬ 
deron ; but it is not to be found in any edition of his works that I have 
seen. My curiosity being awakened on the subject, I made diligent 
inquiry, while in Spain, for the play in question, but it was not to be 
met with in any of the public libraries, or private collections ; nor could 
the booksellers give me any information about it. Some of the most 
learned and indefatigable collectors of Spanish literature informed me 
that a play of the kind, called the Embozado of Cordova , was some¬ 
where in existence, but they had never seen it. The foregoing sketch 
of the plot may hereafter suggest a rich theme to a poet or dramatist of 
the Byron school. # 


TO PAULINE -, 

ON HER BIRTH DAY. 

BY TH* AUTHOB OF * PELHAM,' ‘EUGENE ARAM,’ ‘ THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII,’ ETC. 
WHITTEN AT NAPLES. 


Long years, O dark-eyed maid of France, 
Long years on Life's most summer sea! 

—Were this the day for lists and lance, 

What feuds for one bright smile from thee! 
La belle Pauline,—la belle Pauline, 

How soft these Southern skies! 

But tell me where a Heaven is seen, 

Like that within thine eyes? 


ii. 

Twice, twice to Beauty vowed thy name!— 
But had Canova seen the true one, 

The first Paulinet had lost her fame, 

And Art been sacred to the new one. 

La belle Pauline,—la belle Pauline,— 

How true old proverbs be: 

‘ Who sees not Naples, nought hath seen,’— 
For Naples glows with thee! 


iir. 

When from this land of dreams, shall wake 
The Wanderer, in his Northern Isle, 

These rosy dimes to thought shall take 
A light yet rosier from thy smile! 

Confused and strangely blent in one, 

What loveliest he hath seen,— 

The waveless sea, the cloudless sun, 

—La belle, la belle Pauline! E. L. B. 


• We are indebted far thin interest inf Sketch to the oonrtftf of Mnei Carry and Mart, puhli*l»er» of the forthcoming 
annua), ‘ Thr Gift' in which it will ap|«-ar. An extended notice of thi» beautiful gem of I Herat ore and art will be found in 
the original department of thia Magazine. 

t Pauline Uorghoae,—Canora’a cooHant model. 
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MAURICE ELLISON. 

AN ‘OWE* TRUE TALE.’ 


The heart is like the sky, a part of heaven, 

But changes night and day, too, like the sky; 

Now o’er it clouds and thunder must he driven, 

And darkness and destruction, as on hi'di; 

But when it hath been scorch’d, and pierc’d, and riven, 

Its storms expire in water-drops ; the eye 
Pours forth at last the heart’s blood, turned to tears. 

Byron. 

On a rich morning in June, there stood in the door of one of the 
numerous offices attached to the far-famed State House of Philadelphia, 
a youth of nineteen. The winds of the hour were wafting his dark 
hair around his forehead, and he seemed to rejoice in the beauty of the 
day. The air was full of the delicious fragrance from the flowering 
trees, which lined the side walks on every hand. The young man 
was evidently pleased with himself and all around him. He seemed 
to be watching, with no inconsiderable earnestness, the groups of ladies 
strolling in the shade, gliding to and fro, on errands of sight-seeing 
and pleasure. 

At last, there passed a young girl of sixteen, at whom he gazed with 
such fixed attention, as to raise a blush upon her cheek. She was a 
lovely being, with liquid blue eyes, and hair that floated above them, 
like ‘ pure floss sunshine, twisted into whirls.’ Her movements were 
graceful as a- fawn. The light of youth was about her, like an 
atmosphere: 

1 She drank the spirit of the golden day, 

And triumphed in existence.’ 

The young man followed her with his eye, until she had nearly 
vanished among the various persons promenading the long avenue, 
when he stepped within for a moment, and re-appeared with evident 
signs of having made preparations for a morning’s walk. He moved 
briskly along the pave. 

Marion Harold was the only daughter of a widow. She was a 
scholar, and daily passed the Independence Square, on her way to 
school. By degrees an acquaintance, without introduction, was formed 
between herself and the youth whom I have described. The simple 
act of accepting a proffered umbrella during a sudden shower, was the 
origin of their knowledge of each other. It soon ripened into intimacy. 

Maurice Ellison was a child of passion. From his boyhood, he 
had been wild and fitful in his temperament,—indignant at reproof,— 
strong in those bitter feelings against foes, which are supposed by the 
world to be sometimes a test of faithfulness to friends,—and open to 
every impulse which the prevailments of ardent blood, coursing through 
the veins of youth, could engender. He had good qualities, and enga¬ 
ging ones,—for ‘ none are all evil,’—but they were choked by the sug- 
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gestions of passion, by an overbearing spirit, and by the thousand 
inducements to iniquity with which cities abound. 

Marion Harold had been richly endowed by Nature, and early edu¬ 
cation, with accomplishments far beyond her years. She, too, was 
ardent and susceptible. Maurice was enthusiastic and devoted,—and 
they loved , or seemed to love. With her, it was a pure and affection¬ 
ate attachment: with him, it was one of pride and impulse. He was 
not so desirous of possessing her heart, as of subduing it. She had 
been affluent, and was then cast down. The death of her father had 
diminished the income of her remaining parent, and left all her 
monetary affairs in confusion. When these were adjusted, a very 
insufficient annuity only remained. By elegant needle work for rich 
families, by whom she was much employed, she continued to support 
herself ana daughter not merely with respectability, but with a show 
of luxury not unlike the external signs of better days. 

Ellison was proud to win the heart of Marion Harold,—but too 
wicked to repay it with his own. He soon found that in him her 
whole affections were centered; and the knowledge seemed to add to 
his overbearing nature. He boasted to others of his conquest, while 
to her he was, seemingly, all that a lover should be. 

It were a weary and a bitter task to tell how he led her on from step 
to step, until he had completed her ruin. It is sufficient to observe, 
that before a year had passed, the young girl fled from her widowed 
mother, with her unmarried destroyer. They lived together in the 
suburbs of the town, in a retired lane, where few who knew them could 
ever be seen. Passion had done its worst; the tender heart had been 
swayed to evil, and the unsuspecting confidence that relied on the lying 
promises breathed to the ear of Hope, abused and broken. 

What was to be done ? By degrees, Marion Harold awoke from 
her awful delusion. She looked arouud upon the dark abyss into 
which she had been drawn by her betrayer,—she sought for repara¬ 
tion,—she demanded the fulfilment of his marriage vow, with tears 
and entreaties,—but in vain. The lover had changed to the tyrant. 
He walked the streets with an undaunted front, as if the air he 
breathed was too tasteless for his nostrils. He said nothing to his 
friends of the being he had so foully wronged ; her mother knew not 
whither she had gone,—her departure was veiled in obscurity. 

Let that man tremble, who breaks down the barriers that protect the 
bosom of Virtue! There is in every heart a power to revenge, and a 
power to rise. If, instead of bursting the shackles of one error, only 
to cling to another, the soul that has once been led to evil would 
return, not all the stigmatizing taunts on earth could awe that self- 
sustained and lofty spirit. But alas! when innocence has been cor¬ 
rupted, it usually sinks deeper and deeper, or else waits, with cloaked 
revenge, for a time to wreak itself upon the wronger. 

Such was the determination of Marion Harold. She saw she was 
undone; she pictured to her excited mind the dark disgrace which 
would gloom around her name, unless she lost it in another’s. This 
refuge was denied her. Her unfeeling betrayer appeared in his true 
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colors,—refusing her all reparation, and laughing at the wreck which 
he had made. 

There is that in woman, which, when she is but partially abandoned, 
will raise in her bosom the daring and tempestuous feelings of a hero¬ 
ine. Show one ray of hope, to point a way in which, to the world’s 
eye at least, her good name may be regained, and you open to her 
spirit a light as if from heaven. It may point to crime,—it may add to 
her guilt,—but it will conceal the same. She grasps the hope, and 
begins the enterprise. 

One strong resolve now reigned paramount in the heart of Marion 
Harold. She had been wronged,—deceived ; she knew she was beau¬ 
tiful; and so overwhelming had been her disappointment at the degra¬ 
dation and coldness which she had received from Ellison, that her love 
was quenched, and its charm was gone. She looked back upon the 
purity and the blessedness of heart from which she had been divorced, 
and she mused deeply on the atrocity of the arts whereby she had been 
beguiled, and by which, if discovered, she would soon be despoiled of 
her good name,—become a sacrifice to scorn and infamy, and a mark 
for the altered eye of unkindness, or the rebuking finger of Suspicion. 
The thought stung her almost to madness. Live abandoned, she would 
not. She dressed with all her former neatness, and on every Sabbath 
attended a church in the country, not far from town. Here she attracted 
the attention of a youth, who loved and addressed her. He was a 
handsome, honest person, and his attachment was sincere. His open 
bearing, and excellent disposition, contrasting so closely as they did 
with the acts of Ellison, won her esteem, and finally her firm and sober 
affection. She resolved to be his own,—but to be utterly unknown to 
him, as the victim of another. Almost frenzied with the desire to be 
his, she met him cautiously, but often,—walked with him, and held 
sweet counsel on the subject of their approaching nuptials. The sus¬ 
ceptible youth knew not her home, nor her name,—save that he called 
her Mary. He deemed her a highly accomplished and respectable 
lady, who, obeying the impulses of her feelings, was about to marry 
the being she loved, at the expense of losing her station in society. 
This rendered her doubly dear to him. He was possessed of a suffi¬ 
cient competence, being an industrious, thriving young agriculturalist; 
and all her wants, he rejoiced to believe, even to luxurious comforts, 
he had it in his power to supply. He acceded to her request, and 
refrained from all inquiries respecting her condition or name. She 
knew he was deluded,—but the delusion was fixed, and the object at 
which she aimed was too dear to her heart to be lost sight of by any 
indiscretion. She had resolved to retrace her steps into that path of 
rectitude from which she had been cruelly beguiled. 

How sweet are the gleams of returning virtue ! They add new lus¬ 
tre to the eye that has wept the tears of remorse and regret,—they 
dawn upon the spirit with a holy lustre. Some such an influence 
moved Marion Harold. She was young,—and she hoped to atone, 
during a life of devotion to her husband, and in secret penitence and 
tears, for the evil she had committed. 
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She was doomed to disappointment. It was left to her betrayer to 
break off every anticipation, and to plunge her into irretrievable mis¬ 
ery. He knew not the value of her affection, until he saw that he was 
beginningto lose it. His selfish spirit then deemed it invaluable. He 
had recourse again to the spurious tenderness by which his first tri¬ 
umph over her innocence was accomplished. In vain. She did not 
conceal that her feelings had changed. His pride was wounded, and 
he strove by presents to win her back to cordiality. She resolved to 
appear won, but her heart was turned, and it was but a slight repay¬ 
ment of the deception by which she had been undone. Her design was 
laudable j she desired to be an honest wife, and sin no more. Faithful 
to this end, she hoarded the stinted monies that he gave her, for her 
future husband. 

The sudden return of her kindness, and the seeming excess to which 
she carried it, awakened the jealousy of her betrayer. He resolved to 
devote a day to the inspection of her movements. He did so. Secre¬ 
ting himself in a clump of dwarf willows near where they lived, he 
saw her walk into the fields, and direct her steps toward the distant 
dwelling of the agriculturalist. He followed stealthily, in the shadow 
of the hedges,—saw them meet,—observed her to give money into his 
hands, and him to kiss her own ! Maddened at the sight, he returned 
homeward, and awaited her arrival with a moody brow and bitter 
heart. 

It was just after sun-set, when Marion returned. The great lumi¬ 
nary of day had left a sanguinary gush of radiance upon a pile of west¬ 
ern clouds, as the despondent girl took her seat by the casement, and 
looked out upon the landscape, seemingly lost in thought. 

‘ Come, my dear,’ said Maurice, with a malignant smile, and a trem¬ 
bling tone,—‘ play us an air on your guitar. Come ,—come V 

She took up her instrument, and with a sweet voice, ‘ discoursed ex¬ 
cellent music.’ She repeated some airs that had been favorites of Elli¬ 
son’s in the commencement of their acquaintance. 

‘ Not those—not those, 1 muttered Maurice,—‘they are too soft. Give 
me something stern and solemn. Play that old ballad, 

‘Farewell, ye green fields, ye fresh waters adieu:’ 

That’s what I w ish to hear.’ 

She sang it with touching pathos and simplicity. As she concluded 
the last stanza, she turned her eye upon Maurice. He was looking 
steadfastly in her face, with an expression of concentrated malignity 
■which made her recoil. It seemed as if all mortal expression had van¬ 
ished from those restless eyes, and left instead the glance of a demon. 

‘ Play no more. /’ he uttered, with firm-set teeth,—‘ you play no more. 
That w r ill do, my dear. I have heard enough.’ 

Twilight was now drawing in. The hum of the city was dying; 
away,—the landscape was fading into indistinctness, and ‘ a browner 
horror’ seemed descending on the distant w'oods. A feeling of melan¬ 
choly languor stole over the fair musician, as she laid aside her instru¬ 
ment, and asked Maurice if he was prepared for supper. 
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‘ No,—I wish none,’ he replied sternly. 

‘ Are you unwell V she inquired. 

• Yes,—I am. Marion, go light a candle.* 

She retired to do his bidding. When she returned, he was seated by 
the window, where she had been playing. A huge Spanish knife lay 
on the casement, which he snatched up as she entered, and concealed 
in his bosom. 

‘ Maurice !* she said, with a foreboding look, ‘what is that you are 
hiding in your breast V 

‘ What have you hid in yours ? you sunken being,*—he replied,— 

‘ what have you been concealing in your own ? I tell you what,* he 
added, drawing nigh to his trembling victim: 4 you have hidden there 
your dislike of me,—your love to another. Yes, poor wretch, you have 
hidden there the moneys I have given you, to give to him , as you have 
done to-day. You have concealed there the memory of wrongs that 
you fancied I had done you in my moments of passion. Take one 
more guest into that faithless mansion,—the feeling that your hour is 
come, and your doom sealed. Prepare!* 

‘Mercy!—mercy!’ faltered the trembling girl, as she sunk on her 
knees before him. 

‘ You talk to a rock, Marion,’ was the deep-toned reply. ‘ You talk 
to ice. We shall soon be no more. We are at the threshold of eterni¬ 
ty. Mine be the hand that shall draw aside the awful curtain which 
conceals its wonders. I wish not to live a murderer,—so you must 
die,—and I shall be your companion, even in the grave. Come, no 
struggling, wretch,—our hour is come!’ 

He brandished aloft his horrid weapon,—he caught the shuddering 
Marion by the arm, and crushing her to the floor, sank upon one knee, 
and bending back the graceful head and neck of his beautiful victim, 

I daced the knife across her throat. Her rich golden hair had fallen 
oose in her struggle, and, as it lay upon her neck, prevented the intend¬ 
ed wound. He deliberately dropped his knife, and while his left hand 
was pressed against her forehead, removed with his right the obstructing 
tresses : then grasped his deadly blade, and with one wide gash, sev¬ 
ered the veins of life. The heart’s blood of the damsel bubbled and 
streamed upward into his face and bosom : while her pallid lips seemed 
pleading in voiceless movements for the boon of being. 

* It springs up to meet me, this fountain of blood,’ said the maddened 
Maurice; it would mingle with mine,—and I bow to its will. In an 
instant, he had severed the arteries of his own neck, and the blood of 
the murderer and his victim was flowing together! It was a sight of 
horror! 


The next morning looked upon a melancholy scene. The dead 
forms were lying together, weltering in gore. The blood had flowed over 
the threshold, and stood in clotted pools among the paving stones. A 
coroner’s inquest was convened, and an attempt to obtain a verdict made. 

20 
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A paper was found in the pocket of Maurice, disclosing the name of his 
victim, alluding to the estrangement of her affection,—a boon he had 
won without merit, and kept without reward,—and declaring that jeal¬ 
ousy, remorse, and weariness of life had driven him to the deed. 

Thus fell the Betrayer of Innocence,—thus fell the Betrayed. I saw 
the widowed mother bend in helpless agony over the dead body of her 
child,—I saw her withered lips pressed wildly and fondly upon those 
pallid features, lovely in dissolution, and lovelier in that repose which 
knows no waking. I saw the age-dimmed eyes filling with tears; I 
heard the moans and sighs of her who never could know comfort 
more. When the priest would have offered consolation, she turned 
upon him with a look of despair, and besought him to be still. ‘ Alas ? 
she groaned aloud, ‘ alas! she died in sin,—she went down to death 
with the leprosy on her soul 1’ 

The lover, too, was there. Overcome by his feelings, he had sunk 
into a swoon.* It was a scene of sorrow and tears. 

Oh I thou who languishest in passion, and wouldst destroy the 
lovely,—beware what thou doest! Thou destroyest a soul !—thou 
repayest a fond love with a fiend-like ingratitude; thou kindlest a fire 
in thy bosom, which years cannot quench, nor remorse remove. Who 
would rend the flower from its spray, and spread desolation where the 
blooms of peace once brightened around? It is a sin of a dye so 
deep, that Mercy herself pauses from its forgiveness. The warm heart 
is broken; the fopd eye is dim; the brow is changed from the open 
and beaming index of happy thoughts, to a brazen record of evil and 
shame. Wo to the cruel mind, that can thus play the gamester with 
virtue, and traffic with its riches! When the evening of age is at 
hand,—when the passions are benumbed, and their impulses decline,— 
then shall the Betrayer feel the worm that can die not, and the fire of 
its sting. Then shall he turn in vain for comfort on every hand,—then 
shall he long, yet dread to die. Wo to the wretch! W. 


• The principal portion of this Tale has its foundation in real events, and those of 
recent occurrence. The catastrophe is historical. 


EPIGRAM. 

BY THE ‘LAST OP THE HEN-PECKED. 

I lov’d thee, beautiful and kind, 

And plighted an eternal vow; 

So altered are thy face and mind, 

’T were perjury to love thee now! 
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MT FATHERLAND. 


rBOM THE GERMAN OF KORNER. -MU. 

Where is the Poet’s Fatherland ? 

Where fires of spirits high were glowing 
Where flower-crowns for the fair were growing, 

•Where manly hearts, glad freedom knowing, 

Burned for all holy things to stand.— 

There was my Fatherland 1 

Which is the Poet’s Fatherland? 

Now, with her children’s corpses round her, 

She weeps beneath the foe that bound her, 

The land of th’ oak you once had found her, 

Mine own free land 1 the German land, 

That was my Fatherland! 

Why weeps the Poet’s Fatherland? 

Because her pwple’s nobles, quaking 
At a mad wretch’s wrath outbreaking, 

Crouch, all their holy vows forsaking, 

Because her cries no ear command,— 

This weeps my Fatherland! 

Whom calls the Poet’s Fatherland? 

She calls upon the gods uncaring, 

With the hot tear-floods of despairing, 

For Freedom,—for a saviour daring, 

For the avenger’s scourging hand,— 

These calls my Fatherland ? 

What will the Poet’s Fatherland ? 

Her foe’s slave-host she yet will shatter, 

Will from her soil the blood-hounds scatter, 

She will have free sons gazing at her,— 

This will my Fatherland! 

And hopes the Poet’s Fatherland? 

In her just cause she hopes unshaken; 

Hopes her true sons will yet awaken, 

Hopes in God’s vengeance, though forsaken, 

And her avenger forth shall standi 
This hopes my Fatherland! 

England. w. a. c. 


A LIGHT ARTICLE. 

ADDRESSED TO A LADY NAMED LIGHT. 

Light was the maid in light arrayed, for light to her was given, 

From light she flew, and lightly, too, she ’ll light again in heaven. 

No Northern light was e’er so bright —no light could e’er be brighter; 
Her light-drawn sigh passed lightly by, as light as air,—and lighter. 

The lights divine that lightly shine, in yonder lighten’d skies, 

Can ne’er excel the light that fell like lightning from her eyes. 

She lightly moved by all belov*d, a light and fairy elf; 

Light was her frame, and light her name, for she was Light itself! 
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The Monikins : By the author of * The Spy,* ‘ Red Rover,* etc. In two vols. pp. 

495. Philadelphia: Caret, Lea and Blanchard. New-York: Wiley and 

Long. 

Wk have never numbered ourselves among the indiscriminate and thorough¬ 
going admirers of Mr. Cooper. While we have honored the sturdy American 
feelings which Beem to have urged his pen in his political disquisitions, and which 
have certainly informed and animated liis pencil in fiction, we have always been 
■truck with his palpable unfitness as a satirist, or a delineator in allegory. The 
gift is alien from his mind; and whenever he has attempted to assume its possess¬ 
ion, his failure has been signal. We can appreciate and praise the motives which 
prompt him in this unfavorable field of literary exertion; but we can assure him 
that he labors in vain, if ho looks to cultivate the laurel therein : for he will find 
instead, the brambles of criticism, which have sprung up like tares, where he may 
have hoped to reap a harvest of golden opinions. 

The truth is, that the mind of Mr. Cooper has not a particle nor trait of playful¬ 
ness about it. Austerity, discrimination, and a certain degree of natural gran¬ 
deur, it undoubtedly possesses; a power of discernment, and a faculty of limning, 
which have constituted the secret of his by-gone success. We well remember the 
pleasure that we experienced in the first perusal of his Pioneers; and even now, 
we cannot revert to the mischances and trials of Natty Leatherstocking, and the 
simplicity of heart with which he described the primeval greatness of our country, 
and the encroachments effected by civilization, without a tear for his goodness and 
his memory. In characters like this,—stern yet noble, lowly yet sublime,—whether 
of the land or sea, Mr. Cooper possesses unequalled felicity. He can describe the 
Indian on his trail; the dense forest,—the contest,—the rescue,—the sea-fight,—the 
chase,—the wreck, in terms at once vivid and true. By these, he has attained his 
reputation, and by these alone will his celebrity be perpetuated. It was an evil 
genius that prompted him to shoot from his sphere, and adventure into an element 
so surprisingly uncongenial, as to dismay his friends, and utterly disappoint the 
public. * The Travelling Bachelor,* was his first essay in this department; and 
the cool reception it met with, should have satisfied him at once that his forte had 
been mistaken. Not so, however. It would appear that his residence in France 
had imbued him with a spirit of social and political strife, which is indigenous 
only to the people of that turmoiling and mercurial nation. He entered warmly 
into abstract discussions of the republican economy, and, conceiving himself & 
champion in the cause of liberty, donned his armor, assumed a most gallant port, 
and began to do battle for the world in general, and the United States in particular. 

When he returned to this country, the pugnacious spirit was augmented,—the 
fermentation increased,—and the froth also. Hence, ( The Monikins.* 
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We cannot describe this work,—for it is perfectly indescribable. As an enterpri¬ 
sing Leaplowian, however, we shall try to convey our impression of its merits* 
We took it up with high expectations ; and we read, with anxious solicitude that 
the coming page would be better than its predecessor. Vain hope ! ^WeTwere 
doomed to disappointment. A poppied and inandragoranean influence overtook us, 
and we slept under a weight of somnolency such as Rip Van Winkle’s could not 
have exceeded. Ever and anon, tho leaden wand was removed from its domina¬ 
tion over our senses, and we adventured on a fresh page,—but alas ! with the self¬ 
same effects. At last, with a desperate impulse, we aroused ourselves, and sang, 
to an ancient tune, the following stanza from Isaac Watts, which sustained us 
through the work: 

‘ My drowsy powers, why sleep ye so ? 

Awake, my sluggish soul: 

Nothing nas half thy Work to do,— 

And nothing’s half so dull /' 

We read on,—and on ; and never did the solitary passenger of a storm-vext ship, 
* with shrouds and tackle tom,' and only one passenger on board, near the port 
with a more delightful influence, than was exerted in our mind, when we perceiv¬ 
ed the pleasing FVnis, that towed 1 The Monikins’ into the harbor of Oblivion. 

What the work is about, passes our comprehension. It is said to be a Satire ; 
but the eyes of an Argus, were they twice the fabled number, could not discern it. 
The volumes have neither consistency of plot, nor grace of execution. Every thing 
is cloudy, distorted, and unnatural. Man is degradod to a monkey, and made to 
play such antics as could scarcely be conceived of, except by one of the race. The 
author has become a convert, we should fancy, to the theory of Buff on : at least 
he has furnished, in the production of this work, the most plausible and practical 
illustration of the Frenchman's hypothesis, that we have ever mot with. 

We have no desire to disparage Mr. Cooper,—and with his political opinions 
we have nothing to do. M any of them are generally consonant with our own ; 
and we honor, from the bottom of our hearts, his predominant love of country. He 
has already done much to exalt her intellectual name; but if he perseveres in his 
pseudo-satirical emanations, he will do more to depress, than he has ever done to 
elevate it. We conjure him to pause on the barren thoroughfare upon which he 
has entered, and retrace his steps to those flowery ways, where he whilome dis¬ 
ported with such pleasure to himself, and edification to the public. There are 
several isolated passages and scenes in the Monikins, that indicate his usual 
strength; but they are thrown away most unprofitably, amid a mass of husks and 
garbage, of whose elements or use no conjecture can be formed. 

While we firmly believe that the mind of Mr. Cooper has not been weakened, 
we yet as firmly believe, that it has been grievously warped and obscured. It is 
the unhappiest idea possible, to suppose that politics can be associated, in any ef¬ 
fective way, with romance or fiction. One is the reality , the other the ideality of 
life. Cohere, they cannot; and if ' the author of the Spy, Red Rover, etc.' de¬ 
sires to perpetuate the unsullied memory of his works of fancy , he must keep them 
divorced from all association with the abortive works of /act, hitherto uttered from 
his pen,—and henceforth abandon that sort of writing. * It will not and it can 
not come to good.' 
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A Plea foh the West. By Lyman Beecher, D.D. Second edition. Cincinnati: 

Truman and Smith. New-York: Leavitt, Lord, and Company. 

The contents of this little book, saving some few additions, were contained in a Ser¬ 
mon delivered by the author in several of the Atlantic cities, while on an agency for the 
Cincinnati Lane Seminary, with which Institution he is officially connected. The 
* Plea* is a powerful Discourse, combining earnest eloquence and plain reasoning, with 
various and important information relative to the physical, intellectual, and moral 
resources and wants of the Great West. Without trenching upon that portion of the 
volume which relates to a question now much agitated in the United States,—a question 
which we believe the intelligence of our people, and the general diffusion of Education 
will serve to settle in such a manner as to quiet the fears of the patriot and the Chris¬ 
tian,—we proceed to justify our recommendation of this Discourse by a few extracts, in 
the truth and force of which all will agree. The necessity of moral culture, coexten¬ 
sive with the march of empire and wealth, is thus set forth: 

“But what will become of the West, if her prosperity rushes up to such a majesty of 
power, while those great institutions linger wnich are necessary to form the mind, and 
the conscience, and the heart of that vast world. It must not be permitted. And yet 
what is done must be done quickly; for population will not wait, and commerce will 
not cast anchor, and manufactures will not shut off the steam nor shut down the gate, 
and agriculture, pushed by millions of freemen on their ferule soil, will not withhold her 
corrupting abundance. 

“ We must educate! We must educate! or we must perish by our own prosperity. 
If we do not, short from the cradle to the grave will be our race. If in our haste to be 
rich and mighty, we outrun our literary and religious institutions, they wdll never over¬ 
take us; or only come up after the battle of liberty is fought and lost, as spoils to grace 
the victory, and as resources of inexorable despotism for the perpetuity of our bondage.” 

What a vivid picture is here presented of our immense western El Dorado,—and what 
American can peruse it, without feeling the vastness of the Republic he inhabits! 

“The territory is eight thousand miles in circumference, extending from the Alle¬ 
ghany to the Rocky Mountains, and from the Gulf of Mexico to the Lakes of the North; 
and it is the largest territory, and most beneficent in climate, and soil, and mineral 
wealth, and commercial facilities, ever prepared for the habitation of man, and qualified 
to sustain in prosperity and happiness the densest population on the globe. By twenty- 
four thousand miles of steam navigation, and canals, and rail roads, u market is brought 
near to every man, and the whole is brought into near neighborhood. 

“When I first entered the West, its vastness overpowered me with the impression of 
its uncontrollable greatness, in which all human efiort must be lost. But wdien I per¬ 
ceived the active intercourse between the great cities, like the rapid circulation of a 

f iant’s blood ; and heard merchants speak of iust stepping up to Pittsburgh—only six 
undred miles—and back in a few days; and others iust from New-Orleans, or St. 
Louis, or the Far West; and others going thither; and when I heard my ministerial 
brethren negotiating exchanges in the near neighborhood—only one hundred miles up 
or down the river,—and going and returning on Saturday ana Monday, and without 
trespassing on the Sabbath ;—then did I perceive how God, who seeth the end from 
the beginning, had prepared the West to be mighty, and still wieldable.” 

In the remarks which follow, the writer disclaims any reference to educated, virtuous, 
and industrious emigrants. To the high-minded and valuable citizens among this class, 
he accords just praise: 

“The danger from uneducated mind is augmenting daily by the rapid influx of foreign 
emigrants, the greater part unacquainted with our institutions, unaccustomed to self- 
government, inaccessible to education, and easily accessible to prepossession, and 
inveterate credulity, and intrigue, and easily embodied and wielded by sinister design. 
In the beginning, this eruption of revolutionary Europe was not anticipated, and we 
opened our doors wide to the influx and naturalization of foreigners. But it is becom¬ 
ing a terrific inundation ; it has increased upon our native population from five to thirty- 
seven per cent., and is every year advancing. It seeks, of course, to settle dowm upon 
the unoccupied territory of the West, and may at no distant day equal, and even out¬ 
number the native population. What is to be done to educate the millions which in 
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twenty years Europe will pour out upon us!” * * * “ Since the irruption of 

the northern barbarians, the world has never witnessed such a rush of dark-minded 
population from one country to another, as is now leaving Europe, and dashing upon 
our shores. It is not the northern hive, but the whole hive which is swarming out upon 
our cities and unoccupied territory, as the effect of overstocked population, of civil 
oppression, of crime and poverty, and political and ecclesiastical design. Clouds like 
the locusts of Egypt are rising from the hills and plains of Europe, and on the wings of 
every wind are coming over to settle down upon our fair fields ; while millions, moved 
by the noise of their rising, and cheered by the news of their safe arrival and green pas¬ 
tures, are preparing for flight in an endless succession.” 

The open bearing and blunt honesty manifested in the annexed paragraph, will com¬ 
mand the approbation, even of opponents: 

“‘But have not the Catholics just as good a right to their religion as other denomina¬ 
tions have to theirs?’ I have said so. I not only admit their equal rights, but insist 
upon them; and am prepared to defend their rights as I am those of my own and other 
Protestant denominations. The Catholics hare a perfect right to proselyte the nation 
to their faith, if they are able to do it. But I too have the right of preventing it, \f 1 am 
able. They have a right freely to propagate their opinions and arguments; ana I too 
have a richt to apprise the nation of their political bearings on our republican institu¬ 
tions. They have a right to test the tendencies of Protestantism by an appeal to his¬ 
tory; and I, by an appeal to history, have a right to illustrate the coincidence between 
the political doctrines and the practice of the Catholic church, and to show that always 
they have been hostile to civil and religious liberty. The Catholics claim and exercise 
the liberty of animadverting on the doctrines and doings of Protestants, and we do not 
complain of it:—and why should they or their friends complain that we in turn should 
animadvert on the political maxims and doings of the Catholic church? Must Catho¬ 
lics have all the liberty , — their own and ours too ? Can they not endure the reaction of 
free inquiry? Must we lay our hand on our mouth in their presence, and stop the 
press? L*et them count the cost , and such as cannot bear the scrutiny of free inquiry 
return where there is none ; for though we would kindly accommodate them in all prac¬ 
ticable ways, we cannot surrender our rights for their accommodation.” 

The immediate sale of the first large edition of ‘ A Plea for the West,’ is primafacuB 
evidence of its popularity, while the extracts we have given above, may serve as col¬ 
lateral testimony, that its celebrity is deserved. 


Specimens op the Table-Talk of the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Two 

volumes in One. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

A more acceptable donation could scarcely have been made to the insatiable 
appetite of the public for literary novelty, than is presented in this singularly rich 
and agreeable volume. The late Samuel Taylor Coleridge has for twenty years 
occupied so high and prominent a station in the curiosity, and wonder, and admi¬ 
ration of his contemporaries,—wo have so long been accustomed to look upon him 
as a giant in intellect, and a paragon in scholarship,—and above all, such exciting 
accounts have reached us, from time to time, of his unrivalled power and brilliancy 
in conversation, that nothing could be more grateful to us than the means of 
ascertaining for ourselves what were the ingredients of that highly vaunted elo¬ 
quence, what the splendors of that mind to which the minds of all other men ap. 
peared so willing to yield precedence. 

We subjoin a few brief extracts, which will convey to the reader some idea of 
the nature and variety of the present work. There are doubtless sectarian opin- 
ions expressed in the volume, from which many will dissent,—and the remarks of 
the author upon Phrenology, Infant Schools, the Society of Friends, and some 
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other topics that might be named, will not, we apprehend, generally coincide 
with public opinion, in this country at least. 

Ghosts. —‘ Ghost stories are absurd. Whenever a real ghost appears—by which 
I mean some man or woman dressed up to frighten another—if the supernatural 
character of the apparition has been for a moment believed, the effects on the specta¬ 
tor have always been most terrible,—convulsions, idiocy, madness, or even death 
on the spot. Consider the awful descriptions in the Old Testament of the effects 
of a spiritual presenco on the prophets and seers of the Hebrews; the terror, the 
exceeding groat dread, the utter loss of all animal power. But in our common 
ghost stories, you always find that the seer, after a most appalling apparition, as 
you are to believe, is quite well the next day. Perhaps he may have a headache ; 
but that is the outside of the effect produced. Alston, a man of genius, and the 
best painter yet produced by America, when he was in England, told me an anec¬ 
dote which confirms what I have been saying. It was, I think, in the University 
of Cambridge, near Boston, that a certain youth took it into his wise head to en¬ 
deavor to convert a Tom-Paineish companion of his by appearing as a ghost before 
him. He accordingly dressed himself up in the usual way, having previously ex¬ 
tracted the ball from the pistol wliich always lay near the head of his friend’s bed. 
Upon first awaking, and seeing the apparition, the youth who was to be frightened, 
A., very coolly looked his companion, the ghost, in the face, and said, ‘ I know 
you. This is a good joke ; but you see I am not frightened. Now you may va¬ 
nish!* The ghost stood still. ‘Come,* said A., ‘that is enough. I shall get 

angry. Away !* Still the ghost moved not. * By-,* ejaculated A., ‘ if you 

do not in three minutes go away, I’ll shoot you.* He waited the time, deliberately 
levelled his pistol, fired, and, with a scream at the immobility of the figure, be' 
came convulsed, and afterward died. The very instant ho believed it to be a ghost, 
his human nature fell before it!’ 

Silence. —* Silence does not always mark wisdom. I was at a dinner some 
time ago, in company with a man, who listened to me and said nothing for a long 
time ; but he nodded his head, and I thought him intelligent. At length, towards 
the end of the dinner, some apple dumplings were placed on the table, and my man 
had no sooner seen them than he burst forth with—‘ Them’s the jockeys for me 1* 
I wish Spurzheim could have examined the fellow’s head !’ 

Love. —* The best way to bring a clever young man, who has become sceptical 
and unsettled, to reason, is to make him feel something in any way. Love, if 
sincere and unworldly, will, in nine instances out of ten, bring him to a sense and 
assurance of something real and actual; and that sense alone will make him think 
to a sound purpose, instead of dreaming that he is thinking.’ 

History. —* If men could learn from history, what lessons it might teach us ! 
But passion and party blind our eyes, and the light which experience gives is a 
lantern on the stern, which shines only on the waves behind us !’ 

While the Editor of the * Table Talk* was agreeing with and adding to the cen¬ 
sure bestowed upon the word talented , he should have kept his own pages clear of 
worse ones,—such as lengthy , for example. ‘ Why not strengthy , bread thy , 
widthy, etc V 

‘ Talented.* —* I regret to see that vile and barbarous vocable, talented , steal¬ 
ing out of the newspapers into the leading reviews and most respectable publica¬ 
tions of the day. Why not 8hillinged,farthinged , tenpenced , etc. ? The forma¬ 
tion of a participle passive from a noun is a license that nothiug but a very pecu¬ 
liar felicity can excuse. If mere convenience is to justify such attempts upon the 
idiom, you cannot stop till the language becomes, in the proper sense of the word, 
corrupt. Most of these pieces of slang come from America.* 

A clear Head. —* For one mercy I owe thanks beyond all utterance,—that, with 
all my gastric and bowel distempers, my head hath ever been like the head of a 
mountain in blue air and sunshine.* 
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WoRDSWORTn. —‘ I think Wordsworth possessed moro of the genius of a great 
philosophic poet than any man I ever know, or, as l believe, lias existed in Eng¬ 
land since Milton ; but it seems to me that he ought never to have abandoned the 
contemplative position, which is peculiarly, perhaps I might say exclusively, fitted 
for him. His proper title is, Spectator ah extra.’ 

Baptismal Service. —* I think the baptismal service almost perfect. What 
seems erroneous assumption iu it, to mo is harmless. None of the services of the 
church affect mo so much as this. I never could attend a christening without 
tears bursting forth at the sight of tho helpless innocent in a pious clergyman’s 
arms.* 

Keats. —‘ A loose, slack, not well-dressed youth met Mr.- and myself 

in a lane near Highgate. -knew him, and spoke. It was Keats. IIo was 

introduced to mo, and stayed a minute or so. After ho had left us a little way ho 
came back, and said: ‘ Let me carry away tho memory, Coleridge, of having 

pressed your hand !* * There is death in that hand,’ I said to-, when Keats 

was gone; yet this was, I believe, boforo the consumption showed itself distinctly.* 

Shaksfe ark’s Villains. —* Remark the use which Shakspearc always makes 
of his bold villains, as vehicles for expressing opinions and conjectures of a nature 
too hazardous for a wise man to put forth directly as his own, or from any sus 
tained character.* 

Celibacy of the Romisii Clergy. —‘ How deep a wound to morals and social 
purity has that accursed article of the celibacy of the clergy been ! Even the best 
and most enlightened men in Romanist countries attach a notion of impurity to 
the marriage of a clergyman. And can such a feeling be without its effect on 
tho estimation of the wedded life in general ? Impossible ! and the morals of both 
sexes in Spain, Italy, France, etc. prove it abundantly.* 

Is this so ?—* Every one who has been in love, knows that tho passion is 
strongest, and tho appetite weakest, in the absence of tho beloved object, and that 
the reverse is the case in her presence.* 

Men of Genius. —* Mon of genius arc rarely much annoyed by the company 
of vulgar people, because they havo a power df looking at such persons as objects 
of amusement, of another race altogether.* 

Autumn, — Death. —* How strange and awful is the synthesis of life and death 
in tho gusty winds and falling leaves of an autumnal day !* 

Sublime Description of the Sublime. —‘Well! that passage is what I call 
tho sublime dashed to pieces by cutting too close with the fiery four-in-hand round 
tho corner of nonsense.’ 

Works of Captain Marryat. —‘ I havo received a groat deal of pleasure from 
some of tho modern novels, especially Captain Marryat’s * Peter Simple.* That 
book is nearer Smollett than any I remember. And ‘ Tom Cringle’s Log’ in 
Blackwood is also most excellent.* 

Euthanasia .— 1 I am dying, but without expectation of a spoody release. Is it 
not strange, that very recently by-gone images, and scenes of early life, havo 
stolen into my mind, like breezes blown from the spice-islands of Youth and 
Hope,—those two realities of this phantom world ! I do not add Love,—for what 
is Love but Youth and Hope embracing, and so seen as one V 

Much — very much — of that which made tho conversation of Coleridge so en¬ 
chanting and so memorable, must needs be lost in tho process of transferring his 
profound or brilliant thoughts, and the words of majesty or music in which they 
were clothed, by tho mere aid of memory, to paper; but there is enough left to 
show how glorious they must have been ; enough left to make us readily beliove 
that when Coleridge was present, a all other men,—statesmen, philosophers, poets,— 
were content to remain silont auditors of the eloquent wisdom, the far-reaching 
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Mgacity, tho Btores of knowledge, that poured in no scanty tide from his inspired 
lips. There is but one regret that more has not been preserved; that a single 
volume should alone remain to us of those unequalled discourses m which the 
intellect of Coleridge was so splendidly developed. 


The Brothers. A Tale of the Fronde. In two volumes. New-York: Harper aju? 

Brothers. 

It was our intention to have given an elaborate review of this excellent novel,—but 
our pencilled copy went through the hands of so many interested readers, in a large 
family circle,—one poring over the first volume, while the second was detaining the 
steps of another from bed-ward,—that we were unable to commence the notice, until 
time and space were both too limited to do it full justice. This is a matter of little 
moment, however, since the merits of the volumes are already widely, and with signal 
unanimity, acknowledged,—and the work itself is doubtless ere this in the hands of a 
large portion of our readers. Without, therefore, entering into an analysis of ‘The 
Brothers,’ we may affirm, that for vividness of description,—stirring incident,—strength 
and felicity of language,—a power of enchaining the attention, and exciting deep inter¬ 
est in the mind of the reader,—we have not for many a long day seen its superior. In 
the varied and rapidly changing scenes which it depicts, the passion of Love is inter¬ 
woven with the skill of a master,—and the colors of the tissue are as brilliant as if Iris 
herself had dipped the woof. The details, indeed, are all highly wrought, and the 
whole work is tinged with the very spirit of ancient romance. It has, however, in our 
judgment, one or two grave faults. There is not sufficient contrast of character,—no 
lively or humorous discourse,—no resting-place episodes, for the mental traveler,—to 
relieve sanguinary descriptions, or glowing pictures of ardent passion. We believe, 
also, that more of dialogue, in many instances, would have added to the power of the 
story. 

Let the reader peruse the scene wherein the hero crosses a swollen river on horse¬ 
back, and lodges the heroine in a convent,—his escape from the tent of the Council of 
War,—the account of the contests, and indeed all the incidents narrated in the eighteenth 
chapter of the second volume,—the encounter with Lydford, in the one which succeeds 
it,—the description of the events which occur at the trial of Momington, upon the false 
accusations of his enemy, and the final exposure and overthrow of his machinations,— 
let the reader, we repeat, peruse these portions of the volumes under notice, and we will 
guarantee his warm eulogium, and his entire acquiescence in the justice of our own. 

We have barely space for the annexed extracts,—the one containing the reflections 
of the hero, after a battle, and the other a description of a quiet bit of scenery,—as 
affording an example of the general felicity of language which pervades the work : 

“It is a mournful, ay, and a self-debasing sight, a recent battle-field. The cold and 
senseless dead,—charger, and he who reinednim,—outstretched side by side, in the long 
sleep that knows no earthly waking! The miserable wounded wretches, groaning ana 
struggling in their great agony! The very instruments of music, and the standards, 
that lent their paltry aid to make this havoc wear a glorious seeming, broken and voice¬ 
less, tom and gory! The very weapons, mute ministers of all this carnage, still reek¬ 
ing with that ml witness, though no longer wielded by the strong hand, at the bidding 
of the high heart! If a man can look unmoved on such a sight, assisted by the con¬ 
sciousness that he himself has edged the blade of the immortal Azrael,—that his intel¬ 
lect has been perverted, his hand turned aside from its legitimate purposes of benevo¬ 
lence and mutual good, to the destruction, the temporal, ay, and pcrcnance the eternal 
destruction of his fellow-sinners,—if he can look upon this sight, can grapple with this 
thought, and doing so feel nothing, or feel proud , he is no man! Oh, conquerors! 
conquerors! ye have been called the scourges of a God; but it is at the instigation of a 

DEVIL ! 
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“As I rode fiercely across the weltering field, such were my self-accusing reveries, 1 
felt the sin of murder on mv souL For what had I or mine of accusation against these, 
that I should wield the blade of extermination, weaponing, as it were, the will of others 
against men innocent to me! I felt as though some deep and sudden desolation would 
be hurled upon my head for the deed. 1 fancied, in the feeble wailings that loaded the 
slaughter-tain ted air. the muttering of the vengeful thunder! ‘ Never, never again,' 1 
cried aloud, in the vehemence of my over-excited spirit,—‘ never again, O Sword! shalt 
thou leap from thy scabbard, save to do battle for the feeble, and to strike against the 
tyrant! Never snalt thou blaze in the van of battle, unless it be on English ground, 
and in the cause of England! Thy fight is fought; thy prize is won! Grant it,—oh 
grant it, Thou whom 1 have on this day so grievously offended,—grant it, Eternal 
Ruler and Creator, that not in her I may be punished for this foul commission!" 

• • * 
r “The country through which I rode was undulating, and of exceeding beauty; and 
over all a brilliant moon was pouring that flood of sweet and tranquil lustre which, so 
much lovelier than the glare of the pervading daylight, softens every asperity of nature^ 
and, making its very shadows soft and hazy, acts as a gauzy veil to tne features of a 
faded beauty, concealing all that is unlovely, and chanmng tne eye in proportion as it 
excites the fancy. No painter’s glance, or poet’s heart could have selected a more 
lovely or romantic spot than that which chance had selected for our rude encampment. 
It was a long and gentle hill, subsiding greenly and softly into a wide stretch of 
fertile meadow-land, through which a broad rivulet lingered, as though its nymph were 
enamoured of some neighboring faun or sylvan, and were therefore loath to quit his 
beautiful abodes. A shadowy wood on either hand, and frequent clumps of forest-trees, 
still bare and leafless, or at the most in early bud. but interspersed with the fresh foli¬ 
age of the willow and the hazel,—spotting the hill-side, gave a park-like air to the 
untrimmed scenery. Along the summit of the hill, and through the imperfect screen 
of the woodland, hundreds of white tents were glimmering in the moonlight; while 
here and there the rays flashed back in keen reflection from the armor of some pass¬ 
ing sentinel, or were contrasted by the ruddy glow of some terrestrial fire. The sounds, 
too, which floated on the night-air, were blended and harmonized into sweetness by 
the effect of distance; the hum of conversation, the merry laugh, the quaint song of the 
campaigner,—hoarse, doubtless, and indelicate upon a nearer hearing,—came pleasantly 
on tne ear, and were mingled with the hooting of the owls, crying to each other, like 
answered sentinels, from their wind-rocked fortresses; and with the remoter barking of 
the household dog." 

We must be permitted to hope that the author,—(H. W. Herbert, Esq., of the 
American Monthly Magazine ,)—who comes before the public With the modesty that 
ever attends true genius, will not repose upon his laurels. He has commenced well, 
and is yet young in years. If, therefore,—not to speak it profanely,—‘ such things are 
done in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry V 


Matthias and his Impostures. Or the progress of Fanaticism, illustrated in the 
extraordinary case of Robert Matthews and some of his Forerunners and Disci¬ 
ples. By William L. Stone. New-York : Harper and Brothers. 

We have been much interested, and we hope improved, by the perusal of thfa 
singular narrative, and take leave to recommend it earnestly to the attention of 
our readers. They will find in it a full and complete detail of the most surprising 
ease of imposture and delusion, we do not hesitate to say, that ever occurred, with 
a minute exposition of all its circumstances and ramifications; and as clear a 
statement as it is possible to give, of all its stages, and of the means by which it 
was effected. The principal actor has recently been made the subject of almost 
universal attention, and the public prints have abounded with accounts, true and 
false, of his character, history, and proceedings ; but until the appearance of this 
volume, the story was far from complete. Many and great errors have been in 
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circulation respecting some of the parties implicated,—even those statements which 
were true, so far as they wont, have been imperfect,—and very many circumstan¬ 
ces, having a close relation with tho narrative, and essential to a correct under¬ 
standing of it, havo never before been revealed. Tho entire history is now for the 
first time before the world; and thoy who are most familiar with the facts, as 
they have heretofore been disclosed, will be surprised to find how much more 
extensive was tho infatuation than they had supposed, both in point of time and of 
the number that were affected by it. It now appears, that the delusion had its com¬ 
mencement, nearly fifteen years ago, in this city,—that many individuals partook 
of it,—that it was characterized by extravagancies of belief and conduct scarcely 
less absurd and frightful than those which were more recently enacted under the 
immediate direction of Matthias himself,—and that when he made his appearance 
on the scene in 1832, there were individuals fully prepared to receive him, with 
minds so perverted that no absurdity could be too gross for their implicit credence. 
The principal of theso was the unfortunate Mr. Pierson; and the history of his 
delusion, confirmed and illustrated as it is by numerous extracts from journals and 
papers in his own hand-writing, found after his decease, constitutes a largo and 
interesting portion of the volume. The narrative of Mr. and Mrs. Folger’s con¬ 
nection with Mr. Pierson, and subsequently with the arch-impostor, and of the 
transactions at the house in Sing-Sing, from August, 1833, dow r n to the death of 
Mr. Pierson, and the final explosion, in tho summer of 1834, is another almost 
incredible story, and w'ould scarcely gain belief, wero it not authenticated by tho 
very best authority ; this part of the w'ork having been furnished by Mr. and Mrs. 
Folger themselves, and bearing upon its face the strongest marks of candor and 
sincerity. Wo are confident that it may bo implicitly relied on. The immediate 
history of tho impostor himself, although short, is full of interest, and having been 
obtained from his ow ? n family, is undoubtedly correct; and this, with the curious 
chapter of anecdotes, furnished by various individuals who have met him at dif¬ 
ferent times and places, throw s much light upon his character, and the exact 
degree of his hallucination,—for that he is not entirely free from mental aliena¬ 
tion, is, we think, clearly established. 


Indian Sketches : Taken during an excursion to tho Pawnee tribes. By John 
T. Irving, Jun. In two vols. pp. 5fi8. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea and 
Blanchard. New-York: Wiley and Long. 

Delightful volumes!—abounding with felicitous descriptions, and exhibiting a 
precocious maturity of stylo in an author who has but just *begrimed his maiden 
pen in ink,* of w r hich too many favorable things can scarcely be said. The inci¬ 
dents of the work, taken altogether, have nothing about them peculiarly new or 
striking, after the many books with which we have been regaled on the subject of 
tho far West,—but they are related in so happy a manner, that we wanton through 
the tomes with a feeling of unaccountable interest and pleasure, until, quite una¬ 
wares, we came tout & coup, and with sensations of regret, upon the conclusion. 

Mr. Irving possesses much of the richness of style and humor which marks 
tho writings of his distinguished uncle. Of this, we could cull many choice 
proofs, from the * Sketches’ before us, were we not anxious that the public should 
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enjoy the whole work. Every one who knows tho manner of the woodpecker,— 
how he peers into the tree, where his sounding mandibles indicate his presence, 
with a kind of contemplative earnestness,—will perceive tho oddity of the expres¬ 
sion which represents him as * peeping into the holes and crannies of the ruined 
trunk, to ascertain, if possible, the cause of its decay.* Equally happy is the 
picture of the prairie brook, at twilight, 4 where several ducks were quietly dozing 
upon its surface, and some sprawling old terrapins were floating down the stream, 
enjoying an evening sail.* These happy conceits are sprinkled profusely through 
both volumes. The wholo work is good,—the events are described with much 
effect,—and are all worked up with such grace and skill, as to reflect the highest 
credit upon the author. His capacity for book-making is established. 


Mv Life. A Novel. By tho author of Stories of Waterloo. New York: Har¬ 
per and Brothers. 

It would be of great service to criticism, or at least to critics, if some judicious 
classification of books could be made, by which a more minute discrimination 
should be effected, than at present exists. Tho fact is, there is too much general¬ 
ization. Works are included under one general head, which ought properly to 
be aranged under half a dozen ; and tho consequence is, a great increase of labor 
and perplexity to us, whose vocation it is to write, not books but of books, by 
reason of the necessity to which we are put, in almost every instance, of prefacing 
our opinions with a description, more or less elaborate, of the work to which they 
apply. Take the head of novels, for example; we have but two recognized divis¬ 
ions,—namely, the novel, properly so called, and tho historical romance. Yet there 
are a multitude of fictions which requiro something more definite to express their 
peculiar qualities ; and each of the two species includes almost an infinitude of 
varieties. We feel the want of that more particular classification to which we 
have referred, in noticing the work whereof the title appears at the beginning of 
these observations. It is nothing like Ivanhoe, or Tom Jones, or Gil Bias, or 
Mr. Cooper’s Monikins; it is not a historical novel, a religious novel, a political 
novel, a descriptive novel, or a satirical novel. Neither is it metaphysical, like God¬ 
win’s Caleb Williams, or Mrs. Shelley’s Frankenstein; nor yet fashionable, (Heaven 
save the mark!) like the frothy nothings of my lady Blessington. Of its kind it is 
excellent; but what is its kind ? If wo may bo allowed to invent a title for a 
class, we should call it a summer novel; one to be packed into a carpet-bag, or a 
valise, and takon down into the country, for diligent perusal at that happy epoch 
when the mind desires amusement without labor, and excitement without agita¬ 
tion. It is lively, entertaining, various; alternating rapidly from gravity to gaiety, 
and from pathos to broad fun ; a book in the reading of which strong interest is 
relieved, at short but frequent intervals, by every shade and shape of mirth, from 
the inception of a smile to the unrestrained guffaw of noisy laughter. In short, it 
is a book to be enjoyed in a cool, quiet place, during the hottest of hot weather; 
and would that our vocations would admit of our betaking ourselves, with about a 
dozen such, to a pleasant village once visited by us and never to be forgotten, in 
the romantic valley of tho Connecticut ! 
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The Life of Edmund Kean. In one volume, pp. 240. New-York: Harper and 

Brothers. 

The very nature of the subject of this work foretells a pleasing volume,—and in 
truth the writer has rendered it full justice. The many incidents connected with the 
childhood, early struggles, and final triumph, of the great ‘Representative of Shaks- 
peare’8 Heroes,’ are here well portrayed. The occurrences, anecdotes, etc., which pic¬ 
ture to the reader the man as he lived, and moved, and acted , are numerous and authen¬ 
tic, and evince how much labor and research have been employed in obtaining the 
materials for the book, which are woven together in a style peculiarly felicitous and 
attractive. We proceed, at once, to make a few extracts. The subjoined passage closes 
an account of hardships and trials to which Kean and his wife were exposed in their 
professional wanderings, to the painful details of which nearly one half of the * Life’ is 
devoted: 

“ It is needless to repeat the everyday wants and troubles which the poor actor and 
his family, day after day, encountered in this and other peregrinations. Their long 
journeys, in all weathers,—their arrivals, weary and foot-sore, at the squalid public- 
houses where they put up,—their scanty meals,—their visits to the pawnbroker and the 
jew,—their hopeless appeals to the public taste,—the cries of the children (from fatigue 
or w'ant of food,)—the tears of the woman, and the curses of the man,—all these, fifty 
times repeated, would make but an unprofitable and tedious history. We content our¬ 
selves with giving a few facts, illustrative of our hero’s forlorn condition; without 
exhibiting, at every turn, the poverty and wretchedness of his course. At Y'ork, as we 
have said, he arrived, utterly destitute. So extreme was his need, that he wished to 
enlist as a common soldier, and actually presented himself, for that purpose, to an offi¬ 
cer attached to a regiment at York, who very good-naturedly dissuaded him from his 
design. He was, perhaps, as desperate in attaining the objects of his ambition, at this 
particular time, as at any period of his checkered life. Ami with his despair, his wife’s 
despondency naturally kept pace. Hhe saw no hope of extricating her infants from the 
load of misery and want which oppressed them. More than once, she has knelt down 
by the side of her bed, in which tne two half-famished children lay, and prayed that 
they and herself might be released from their sufferings. Happily, they were relieved 
by the intervention of a friend. The w’ife of a Mr. Nokes (then a dancing-master at 
York,) heard of their extreme distress, and went with a heart brimfull of benevolence 
to their aid. She w as showrn up to the room where Mrs. Kean and the children were, 
and after having ascertained the truth of the report concerning their condition, she 
spoke kindly to mem all, put something in Mrs. Kean’s hand, wished her good-mom- 
ing, and left the house. On her departure, Mrs. Kean opened the paper which this 
excellent woman had left, and discovered that she had given her a Fire pound note! 
She threw herself on her knees and fainted. They had been rescued from absolute 
starvation. 

“Mrs. Nokes’s kindness did not stop here. She interested her husband on behalf of 
her proteges ; and he, (who seems to have deserved such a wife,) lent Kean the room 
in which he received his pupils. An impediment, indeed, was unexpectedly thrown in 
the way of this kind act, by Nokes’s landlord, (a person of the name of Flower, a cler¬ 
gyman,) who said that ‘no theatrical people sliould have the room;’ but this was 
finally surmounted by the independent spirit of Nokes. He resolved that Kean should 
have the use of the room, and accordingly the tragedian had it, gave his recitations in 
it, and cleared 9/. by his exertions. Before we leave York for London, the next stage 
in our hero’s journey, let us consecrate one sentence to the memory of this excellent 

K air. The active benevolence of the wife, and the kindness and resolute spirit of the 
usband, ought never to be forgotten. We wish that our history was immortal for 
their sakes.” 

The following is the history of Kean’s first appearance at Drury Lane Theatre, after 
repeated disappointments. It w'as the final triumph of genius over obstacles at which 
the stoutest heart might have quailed : 

“ After dinner, Koan prepared for the aw'fiil evening. His stock of ‘ properties* 
was very scanty. He tied up his wrig and collar, however, and an old pair of 
black silk stockings, in a pocket-handkerchief, thrust them into his great coat 
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pocket (his coat with 1 the great capes*,) and trudged through the snow to Drury 
Lane. 

“ It was a cold and dismal evening; and when the curtain drew up, there were 
but few persons in the theatre. And even those few, it is presumed, were less dis¬ 
posed to be pleased than they would have been at a more gonial season. For there 
is a predisposition to pleasure or otherwise on such occasions; and a portion of 
the praise or censure which is showered upon actors, owes its origin to the pre¬ 
vious comfort or discomfort of the spectator. There wore one or two sound 
critics in the house, however, and these determined—not the quantity of applause, 
but the quality of reputation which should belong to the new performer.” * 

• * “ When Kean first entered upon the stage, that evening, the specta¬ 

tors saw that something decisive (good or bad) was about to happen. His quick, 
flashing, and intelligent eye, and his quiet, resolute bearing, denoted a sure result,— 
Caesar or nothing. *1 could scarcely draw my breath,’ said Dr. Drury to Kean 
on the following day, * when you first came upon the stage. But directly you 
took your position, and leaned upon your cane, I saw that all was right.* Kean 
was received with the usual encouraging plaudits bestowed on a new actor; and 
he acknowledged them with a bow eminently graceful. This was so far in his 
favor. His audience now took notice of him, and saw a figure and countenance 
that Titian would have been pleased to paint. His thin, dark face, full of mean¬ 
ing, and taking, at every turn, a sinister or vigilant expression, was just adapted 
to the ascetic and revengeful Shylock. He spoke,—•* Three thousand ducats ? 
well !* and you were satisfied that there would be no failure. As he proceeded, 
the feeling of the audience went altogether with him. His reply to Bassanio (who 
says, Be assured you may take his bond,) 4 1 will bo asured I may,’ obtained 
applause ; and his fine retort on Antonio (which shames, or ought to cast shame 
on the Christian merchant,) 

‘ Pair Sir , you spit on me on Wednesday last ; 

You spurned me such a day ; another time 
You called me—dog ; and for these courtesies 
I'll lend you thus much moneys —* 

was received with acclamations. At one time it was feared that his voice would 
fail, and the manager hurried after him with a glass of negus, as a restorative; but 
it was an idle apprehension. He went on, still gaining ground, until he arrived 
at the scone with Salarino, where those fierce and unanswerable interrogations on 
behalf of the Jew (‘ Hath not a Jew eyes,* &c.) are forced from him : when, knit¬ 
ting himself up, he gave them forth with terrible energy and drew down a thun¬ 
der of applause. And in this way ho went on, victorious to the end ; gathering 
glory after glory, shout after shout, till the curtain fell. Nothing like that act¬ 
ing —nothing like that applause, had, for many previous years, resounded within 
the walls of ancient or modern Drury. It was a now era.” 

For the rest,—how the great Expounder of the Passions went on, conquering and to 
conquer,—how he was courted by the titled and the noble,—how he rose and how 
fell,—are not all these things written in the book ? 
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The Gift, edited by Mtss Leslie, and to be published ere long by Messrs* 
Carey and Hart, of Philadelphia, has been heralded by the proprietors in a speci¬ 
men of the engravings and typography, of which they and all concerned in tho 
volume, may well lie proud. The letter press is beautiful in the extreme ; and to 
say of the embellishments that they will far surpass any efforts of the kind hith¬ 
erto made in the United States, is but faintly to set forth their merits. They will 
not suffer, many of them at least, by a comparison with the richest engravings in 
the annuals of England. The portrait of Miss Kcinble, tho plates entitled ‘ Tho 
Smuggler’s Repose,* and ‘ Soliciting a Vote,* arc all exquisitely finished. ‘The 
Orphans,* is another chef d'wuvrc. We shall spoak of tho artists on a future 
occasion. In the mean time, we arc glad to afford our readers a relish of the 
literary portion of the volume, and to assure them that it is but a meagre fore- 
t&sto of the banquet that remains. Miss Sedgwick, Washington Irving, Paul¬ 
ding, if we mistake not, and other writers of established celebrity, arc among the 
contributors. ‘The Unpresuming Mr. Hudson,* by the distinguished person first 
named, will, as a politician would say, ‘ win all suffrages.* Tho poetry of tho 
book is chiefly of a very excellent character. How sweet is the following, by the 
author of ‘Tho Yemassoc :* 

THE EUTAW MAID. 

BY W. G. SIMMS. 


The bailie of 111*; Eutnw .Springs, one of the moat brilliant event* of the Revolution, is well known in the history of it* 
partisan warfare carried uu in the Southern Department. This little ballad has reference to dial allair. 


I. 

It was in Eutaw’s covert shade, and on a hill-side stood 
A young and gentle Santee maid, who watch’d the distant wood, 
Where he, the loved one other heart, in fearful battle then, 

Had gone to flesh his maiden sword with Albion’s martial men, 
Untaught in fight, and all unused to join the strife of blows,— 

Oh! can there be a doubt with her, how the deadly buttle goes? 


ii. 

And wild the din ascends from far, and high in eddying w hirls, 

Above the forest trees anil wide, the sulphur storm-cloud curls, 

And fast and thick upon her ear, the dreadful cries of pain, 

The groan, the shriek, the hoarse alarm, run piercing to her brain; 

She may not hope that he is safe, when thousands fall around, 

But looks to see Ilia bloody form outstretch’d upon the ground. 

hi. 

There’s a cry of conquest on the breeze, and the cannon’s roar is still, 
•'die dares not look, she does not weep, her trembling heart is dull; 

The trainplings of the victors come in triumph through the glade, 

She hears the frtc note of the drum, the clattering of the blade,— 
Perchance the very blade is red with the blood of him her love; 

Tlie thought is death,—and down she sinks, within the woodland grove. 
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IV. 

A gentle arm entwines her form—a voice is in her ear, 

Which, even in death’s cold grasp itself, ’t would win her back to hear; 
Her lips unclose, her eyes unfold once more upon the light, 

And he is there, that gallant love, unharm’d, before her sight;— 

Now happy is that Santee maid, and proudly blest is he, 

And in her face, the tear and smile are strangely sweet to see. 


We aro not positive as to the identity of Mr. Clue Garnet, who records the fol¬ 
lowing Scene; but if it be not our Knickerbocker Jack Garnet, of that ilk, we are 
much mistaken. He reads and talks like the clever hero of ( The First and Last 
Floggingthere is the same off-hand, sketchy way of coming to the point of 
matters,—the same free manner and vivid vein. Yes, it must be our Jack! 

SCENE ON THE BAHAMA BANKS. 

BY CLUE GARNET. 

Durino the summer and autumn of the year 182-, I was in the West Indies, on 
board of one of our national vessels of war. , After leaving Havana, we had 
cruised for some timo in the neighborhood of the Grand Bahama Banks, from 
Key West to the Cay cos. 

One splendid afternoon, the bright and glorious sun was sinking behind tho 
western wave, tinging the curling and foam-crested billows with purple and golden 
light, and dying the spray that rose and flew before tho wind, with prismatic hues. 
While loaning upon the quarter-rail, I was musing on home and distant friends, 
the deep hoarse voice of the captain of tho forecastle came upon my ear, calling 
1 Sail in sight 1* 

4 Where away V was the response of tho lieutenant of the watch. 

4 Three points on the lee-bow, sir.* 

In a moment all tho glasses in the ship were put in requisition, and every one 
was examining, with critical eye, tho strange craft, that lay about four miles to 
leeward, with all her spars, and the cob-web tracery of her rigging, distinct and 
clear in tho bright light which enveloped her. 

After a steady gazo of some moments, tho lieutenant dropped his glass, and 
signing to one of the reefers, bado him report to the captain. 

In a few moments tho skipper appeared, took a squint through his 4 long car- 
ronade,’ as the mids called his telescope, and retired, with the first lieutenant, to 
the sanctum of tho binnacle, where they stood in close consultation. 

Among tho rest, I produced my canvass-covored star-gazer, and was endeavor¬ 
ing, with inexperienced hand, to fix my eye upon tho object of attention. 

Group after group formed along the decks, each around some oracle of the fore- 
castle, and speculated sagely upon the probable character of the stranger. 

Many shrewd guesses were formed, and those respectable characters, the oldest 
sailors, were delivered of many a wise shake of the head, and muttered words of 
wisdom. Old Bill Thompson, tho quarter-gunner, who was standing near the 
main-chains, rolling his quid from one cheek to the other, tipping his norwester, 
and striving to look gracious, with a phiz marvellously resembling a gnarled and 
split oak stump, brought out in gruff tones, 4 Mayhap, Mr. Garnet, you’d lend me 
that ’ere peeper, for why I’vo been on salt water longer nor you, though there’s 
not a better sailor aboard of your inches.* 

Delighted with this flattering encomium upon my seamanship, I gave him my 
telescope, and after pulling up his trousers, and drawing his mahogany fist across 
his eyes, he took a 4 long, last, lingoring gaze* at tho fairy craft. Ho slowly took 
down the glass from his eye, turned round, handed it to me, looked exceedingly 
knowing, and provokingly inclined to conceal his knowledge, took a fresh quid 
from his 4 backy box,’ and with a grin of infinite meaning, said— nothing at all. 

22 
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‘ Well, old Bill,* said I, * what is sho ? do you know her? speak, man.* 

* Do I V said he, with a sepulchral tone, and a look that would have immortali- 
zed him as the ghost in Hamlet,—‘ Do I V 

Now this was all we could worm out of the old lignumvit© block, but the crew 
around knew that two words from Bill Thompson were worth a sermon from any 
one else, and all watched the movements of the stranger with even greater intent, 
ness of observation. 

Whilo wondering, in my own mind, what the deuco Bill could mean, I hoard the 
order, 4 Pass the word for the master.* Away I sprang, down the ladder, into the 
gun-room, where I found Bunting, surrounded by old charts, flags, and signals, 
and with a good stiff rummer of half-and-half, which he was contemplating with 
peculiar complacency. 

4 Hillo ! master, you’re wanted.* 

4 Clap a stopper on your jaw-tackle, youngster,* says ho. 

4 Strange sail in sight,’ says I,—skipper, swabs, and all, puzzled about her,— 
want you to make up the number,—I’ve a notion it’s a pirate.* 

4 Pirate !* says Bunting, while 4 visions of prize-money danced through his 
mind ;* and up he sprang through the companion, and on deck in loss time than I 
could knot a bowline. I followed, having first stowed away his allowance, and 
found him on deck. He took a glass, and having looked steadily on the stranger, 
swept it round the horizon, and suddenly arrested it on an object which we had all 
overlooked, a ship to windward, but which not being so directly in the light, had 
escaped our observation. 4 1 thought so,* said the master, as he pointed it out to 
the captain,—‘that long-legged scoundrel is trying to work up to yonder ship.* 

4 1 see his game;—beat to quarters,’ said the skipper, 4 and clear for action. 
Make sail on the ship, sir, and let us try our friend to larboard with the signals.* 

Up went the white fold of France, but nothing appeared upon the schooner’s 
rigging ; next the red flag and cross of Britain roso to the peak, and was haulod 
down ; the rich and heavy standard of Spain next unrolled itself to the wind, and 
was answered from the schooner with the black and yellow flag, and the smoke of 
a gun issued from her decks, and the ball danced ahead of us and fell in tho waves. 
Again this was haulod dowrn, and the stripes and stars of America waved gaily in 
the breeze, whilo the union-jack ran up to the foremast head. Our friend on tho 
left swung round in stays, and showing us a neat and well-turned stern, away sho 
glided over the waves, with all sail set. 

The ship to windward threw her bows round, dashing up tho spray before her, 
and displayed American colors, and ran down toward us with a flowing sheet. 
We immediately set all sail upon the ship, and reeling and staggering under her 
canvass, she sprang away, with tho wind dead aft. 

As a square-rigged vessel has great advantage over a fore-and-aft, on this point 
of sailing, wo gained on the schooner hand over hand. 

As the day waned, the wind lulled, and ere the sun set, sank away to a light breeze 
which filled the upper canvass. but did not swell the lower and heavier sails. The 
twilight of the tropics, short but bright, came rapidly on, and os the glorious sun 
screened himself from view behind the flame-tinted waves, cannopied by masses of 
crimson clouds, the rich silver moon rose in radiance in the east, stealing gradually on, 
as if loath to take the station just abdicated by her predecessor. 

And there, in the distance, with the long shadow of her tall masts and tapering pile 
of canvass resting on the billow, lay, w'ith the bright light dancing round her graceful 
bows, the chase, which we had brought just within range, as the wind died away to a 
calm. There we lay, hammering away from the bowcliasers at the beautiful nnd 
graceful fabric which sported before us, as if the ocean were its fairy home, and the 
elements its play-fellows. 

The bow-guns being of too light metal to reach her, as she almost insensibly left us. 
one of the eighteen pounders from the main-deck was wheeled into its place, and fired 
repeatedly without success. At last the skipper walked forward, and pointing and 
ranging the gun, applied the match, and the schooner’s gatf-topmast flew in shivers, 
carrying with it the peak of the mainsail. 

1 My eyes!’ said the foremast men, in astonishment. 

‘Clear away the boats, and call the boarders!’ shouted the lieutenant of the watch; 
and soon the launch was hoisted out, and the cutters dropped over the Bide, each with 
their fighting crew, composed of the picked men of tire ship. 
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The moon glanced on Bheathless cutlass and polished pike, as they were passing 
from the dark shade of the vessel, and the rolloeks grated, as the oars fell into them 
with simultaneous movement. ‘ Give way!’—and the crew rose to the stroke, and kept 
time with the most beautiful precision. The cutters took the lead, diverging so as to 
reach the bow and stern at once, while the launch kept steadily on, with the purpose 
of boarding amid-ships. 

We perceived them getting out sweeps, and endeavoring to escape. Slowly we 
approached till we could see a dark mass collected in the waist of the schooner; sud¬ 
denly it opened,—a flash—and the whizzing sound of a heavy ball cut the air over us, 
and we heard it dash into the water far behind. ‘ Puli men, pull,—give strong way;’— 
and with powerful strokes the launch was rapidly forced through the water; when, 
again, that flash, and two of the oars flew from the side, tearing out the tholepins, ana 
flooring the stout topmen who pulled them. We were now within ten yards of the 
schooner, and the cutters about the same distance, when the bow-gun of the launch, 
loaded with musket-balls, was discharged, and cleared a space on deck of which our 
men availed themselves, and immediately boarded with the quick courage of seamen. 
A close and deadly struggle now commenced, pistol-shots crashed, and cutlasses 

f learned from out the dark and waving mass of men, while now and then, the dead 
eavy sound told where the blade found its sheath, or the bullet pierced some broad 
and bold bosom. The Spaniards, headed by their leader, an Apollo-like figure, but 
seamed with cuts, and blackened with smoke, fought in desperation. 

It was in vain—the brawny arms of the boarders clove their way to the forecastle. 
Their leader went down, felled by a tremendous blow from the handspike of a topman, 
and his crew were forced down the hatchways, dragging with them the body of their 
captain. The hatches were clapped on, the wounded and dead removed to our own 
ship, the sails trimmed, and with a prize crew of twelve men, the schooner fell into our 
wake. 

The moon now rode high in heaven, and the tired watch slowly paced the decks; 
the ship was under easy sad, moving about four knots through the water, and the 
schooner about a quarter of a mile astern, when we heard a stir and commotion on 
board her; the clash of swords, and the ring of the pistol, sounded faintly to the night,— 
soon a shout, a cry; and the lieutenant hastened to report, and ordered all hands up. 
But scarce could they rush upon deck, ere a terrific report came over the waves, making 
the ship stagger with the concussion, and the sails flap heavily against the masts— 
then rushed a spire of lurid flame heavingly upwards, casting a baleful and flickering 
glare upon the pallid countenances of the men; for an instant it Hashed terribly bright, 
then fell, and a thick column of black and stifling smoke hung dark and gloomy over 
the spot; while the plash and hiss, as the falling pieces dropt in the wave, told but too 
well, the fate of our brave companions. Still that black banner hung upon the bright 
brow of night, like a funeral pall over the crushed and mangled relics of those free¬ 
hearted men. 

The crew stood in a stupor of dismay and astonishment, but as the dark cloud 
rolled by, life was restored to their limbs, and with seamen’s energy, the boats were 
cleared before the order was fairly given. ‘Lower away !’—and the quarter-boats and 
gig were leaping rapidly over the curling waves. The ship was put about and stood 
for the fatal spot. 

Ere the first cutter had proceeded far, they found one of the unfortunate prize crew, and 
drew hirn into the boat, still alive, though bruised, and with his thigh shattered, and 
body blackened and scorched. After a strict search, none others were found; but as 
they returned, the corse of the Spanish captain met them upon the crest of a wave, 
witn the same stern and unconquerable resolution depicted on his cracked and shrivel¬ 
led features, a fusee clasped firmly in one hand and the other clenched on a miniature. 

He was brought on board, and soon after committed to the deep, a fitting sepulchre 
for that form whose animating spirit was as fierce and ungovernable in its passions, 
and as beautiful in its repose, as tne untamed waves that now roll over his head. Oh ! 
could the dark depths of the unfathomed blue but speak,—could they but reveal the 
scenes that have passed in violence over their serene bosom, and the knowledge of 
which has sunk with the corses of the murdered, down, far down, until they rest safe 
from mortal ken, in its sedgy caves,—could the deeps but lift up their voice,—oh, what 
tidings to blanch the check and dim the eye would they not tell! Shame that the 
beauty and purity of earth’s loveliest should thus, by the violent hand of man, be pol¬ 
luted and desecrated ! 

Day after day rolled on, and our unfortunate comrade lingered on the brink of death, 
his reason shattered by the dreadful shock, and his body slowly recovering its strength. 
At last his mind regained its sway, and he told us the circumstances of the awful 
catastrophe. They were these: 
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During the second watch, the hatches were burst open, and the Spaniards, headed 
by their, as we supposed mortally wounded, leader, broke out and attacked them. 
They were soon driven back, fighting as if only desirous to sell their lives dear, and 
their captain, seeing all hope lost, drew up his lofty form with an unearthly expression 
of defiance and scorn, and touched a train previously prepared, and leading to the 
magazine. ‘’Tis fired!’—and the explosion hurled them all, friend and foe, vessel and 
crew, in wild commotion into the air. He litid escaped almost by miracle, and knew 
nothing more until he found himself upon his hammock in the hospital. 

A few days more, and we entered the harbor of Havana, and having delivered over 
the pirates to the fate that awaited them, we returned to our ocean home, sadder and 
wiser men. 


Wb are tempted to subjoin one touching effusion from the chaste muse of Mrs. 
Sigourney. What subject has that lady ever essayed in verse, which she did not cause 
to glow and be impressive ? 


FILIAL CLAIMS. 

Who bendeth with meek eye, and bloodless cheek, 
Thus o’er the new-born babe?—content to take, 
As payment for all agony and pain, 

Its first soft kiss,—its first breath on her brow,— 
The first faint pressure of its liny hand ? 

—It is not needful that I speak the name 
Of that one being on Uiis earth, whose love 
Doth never falter. 


Answer me, young man! 

Thou, who thro’ chance and change of time hast trod 
Thus far,—when some with vengeful wrath have mark’d 
Thy waywardness,—or in thy time of wo 
Deserted thee,—or with a rainbow smile 
Cheer’d and forsook,—or on thine errors scowl’d 
With unforgiving memory,— did $1w ,— 

Thy mother ? 

Child ! in whoso rejoicing heart 
The cradle scene is fresh—the lulling hymn 
Still clearly echo’d,—when the blight of age 
Witheretli that bosom, where thy head doth lay— 

When pain shall paralyze the arm that clasps 
Thy form so tenderly,— milt thou forget? 

Wilt thou be weary / though long years should ask 
Thy patient offices of love, to gird 
A broken mind ? 

Turn back thy book of life 
To its first page. What impress meets thee there? 

Lines from a mother's pencil. When her scroll 

Of time is finished, and the hand of death 

Stamps that strong seal, which none savo God may break, 

What should Us last trace be ? 

Thy bending form, 

In sleepless love, the dying couch beside, 

Thy tender hand upon the closing eye, 

Unshrinking, though cold dews of pain are there, 

Thy kiss upon the lips, thy prayer to heaven, 

The chasten’d rendering of thy filial trust 

Up to the white-wing’d angel ministry. l. h. s. 


We refrain from a further notice of ‘The Gift,’ until its appearance; but wo can pre¬ 
dict, with little fear of future disproval, that the volume, in every respect,—in execution! 
literary merit, and splendid embellishments,—will equal any work of the kind for 1836 , 
on tho other side of the Atlantic. 
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' MRS. FELICIA REMANS. 

‘Rear high thy blenk, majestic hills, 

Thy sheltered valleys proudly spread; 

And, Britain, pour thy thousand rills, 

And wave tny heaths, with blossoms red: 

For ah! what future form shall tread 
Thine airy heights, thy woodland reign, 

Since she, the sweetest Poet’s dead, 

That ever breathed the soothing strain l’ 

Felicia Hemans is no more! The harp whose music was familiar to many 
a mind, hangs shivered and tuneless by her tomb. The work of death is done : 
and the spirit which has kindled with so many elevated thoughts, which has 
explored the chambers of human affection, and awakened so many sympathies, 
has ascended to the mansions of eternal repose. The bruised heart is at rest; and 
the robes of mortality will no longer be folded over its trials and pains. A soul 
has departed from the earth, that shed brightness wherever its inspiration breathed, 
or its records fell. • We mourn the dimming of a shining star.* 

The demise of this gifted lady is an event of no ordinary moment. A mine of 
rich and lofty thought has been suddenly lost from the world. The poet has 
gone, at the moment when her imagination seemed to be kindled at the throne of 
God ; when a golden spirituality breathed through every line of her verse, and 
seemed to imbue the reader with kindred feelings, and kindrod thoughts; when 
affliction had sanctifiod her affections, and lifted them above the world. Nothing 
is left us for consolation, but her works, the memory of her chequered but saintly 
life, and the fond belief that thoro has been ministered unto her an abundant 
entrance in the Land of the Blest. 

Her history, though eventful, is short. Wc shall glance at it, therefore, but briefly; 
and as several of our transatlantic correspondents were among her most intimate 
friends and associates, we anticipate from some one of them, an ample sketch of her 
career. The progress of such a mind to signal excellence in a delicate and difficult art,— 
the circumstances which combined to shed around her works such an atmosphere of 
beauty and feeling,—and the influence of external events on a spirit so iichly endowed, 
cannot fail, when recorded, to be read with benefit and interest. 

The maiden name of Mrs. Hemans was Felicia Dorothea Brown. She was born 
in Liverpool. One of her parents, her mother, we believe, was of Irish extraction. Her 
early years were spent in Liverpool; and amid the enchanting scenery for which the 
country in the environs of that city is not without fame, it is believed that her brilliant 
faculties of thought were first excited. Here, commencing at the early age of 
thirteen, she composed the poems entitled ‘Wallace,* ‘Dartmoor,* ‘The Restoration of 
Works of Art to Italy,’ and ‘ Dramatic Scenes.* These were her first efforts in poetry, 
and were more remarkable for earnestness and vigor of imagination, than for the me¬ 
lody of the art. By degrees, however, she attained to a harmony of versification, as 
new as it was sweet. In early maidenhood, she married a person named 
Hemans, which name she has rendered famous by her genius, and removed with him to 
Wales. Here she made herself fairly known to the world as an author, by the publi¬ 
cation of her ‘ Welsh Melodies,’ ‘The Siege of Valencia,* and a few lyrics that had 
appeared previously in the London New Monthly Magazine, while it was yet under the 
editorial direction of Thomas Campbell. Previously to this, however, she had contribu¬ 
ted some very able prose articles on the subject of Foreign Literature, to Constable’s 
Edinburgh Magazine. Her productions now began to excite a large share of public 
attention. She received the particular applause of Lord Byron and Shelley, and 
enjoyed the increasing admiration of the literary world, the existence of which was 
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conveyed to her through a thousand channels. These testimonials of her merit did not 
elate her; for she shunned the public gaze, and was from first to last a shrinking and 
delicate-hearted woman. That she relished the approval of the gifted and the good, is 
manifest from the closeness with which they clung to her friendship, and vied with each 
other in offices of respect. Her communications to the London and Edinburgh jour¬ 
nals were franked by the bishop of St. Asaphs, where she resided. With Sir Robert 
Liston, and the lamented Heber, before his departure for India, she was a favorite and 
a friend. Her verses to his memory are the best tribute produced by his regretted 
demise. The works to which we have alluded, were speedily followed by ‘The Forest 
Sanctuary, 1 ‘The Records of Women,’ her most successful work,—‘ Songs of the Affec¬ 
tions,' ‘National Lyrics, and Songs for Music,’ and ‘ Scenes and Hymns of Life.' Of 
these productions, in design and execution, no eulogy too liberal can be spoken. They 
are full of sweetness, originality, grace, and feeling,—and no lyrics in the language can 
exceed them. 

While in the midst of these, from some cause to us unknown, Mrs. Hemans met 
with a saddening and unexpected event, in the estrangement of her husband, after she 
had borne him several children, all sons. He grew cold and morose, and finally 
deserted his family, and departed, we believe, from Wales. He never returned again to 
his kindred. There is every reason to imagine that he was unworthy of such a woman. 
That she was a fond and faithful wife and mother, can never be doubted for a moment 
Probably she was too much so, for such a husband: for there are many natures so 
phlegmatic and forbidding, as to become weary of the purest affection. 

After this death-blow to her peace, Mrs. Hemans returned to Liverpool, and resided 
atWavertree, near that city, with her sons, Henry, Claude, and William. She mingled 
little in society, though continually solicited. In the private circles at the house of 
William B. Chorley, Esq., and a few other intimate friends, she was met occasionally 
by literary persons, both of England and America, who desired her acquaintance. Her 
younger son was beloved by all, for his excessive beauty. She was noted for her sirong 
repugnance to be considered a lioness,— and cared so little about the poetical reputation 
she had acquired, as to evince much uneasiness whenever the subject was mentioned. 

She visited Wales but once before her death, after the estrangement of her husband. 
With what feelings of tenderness she regarded the tenantless dwelling where she once 
resided, and gave birth to her children, may be inferred from the following stanzas, 
which form the openiug portion of a poem entitled ‘ The Deserted House:’ 

Gloom is upon thy lonely hearth, 

O silent House! once filled with mirth ! 

Sorrow is in the breezy sound 
Of thy tall poplars, whispering round. 

The shadows of departed hours 
Hang dim upon thine early llowers ; 

Even in thy sunshine seems to brood 
Something more deep than solitude. 

Fair art thou, fair to a stranger’s gaze, 

Mine own sweet home of other days! 

My children’s birth-place! yet to me, 

It is too much to look on thee. 

Too much! for all about thee spread, 

I feel the memory of the dead; 

And almost linger for the fed, 

That never more my steps shall meet! 

After this time, she continued to write only for the magazines and annuals, for which 
she was munificently repaid. Offers of service readied her from all quarters of the 
kingdom, and even from America, whence she received a very liberal amount for a Bos¬ 
ton edition of her poems, edited, if we mistake not, by Professor Norton, of Cambridge. 
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She then removed to Dublin, where one or two of her sons, whose names we have not 
mentioned, were placed at the University. Henry, who inherits much of his mother’s 
poetical talent, was sent to Shrewsbury, and Claude to Charleston, South Carolina, 
where, until recently, he resided. He is, we learn, about to enter Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

On the 17th of May last, in Dawson-street, Dublin, this accomplished woman died. 
Her last verses, entitled ‘The Poetry of the Psalms,’ appeared in the Dublin University 
Magazine. They glow with the ‘ beauty of holiness,’ and bespeak the solemn grandeur of 
a spirit ripened for the skies. A few weeks before her death, whde in a deep decline, she 
was applied to, to undertake a prose work, and a series of novels, after some popular 
German model. How eloquent is her reply! ‘I have now,’ she says, * passed through 
the feverish and somewhat visionary state of mind often connected with the passionate 
study of art in early life; deep affections and deep sorrows seem to have solemnized 
my whole being, and I now feel as if bound to higher and holier tasks , which, though 
I may occasionally lay aside, I could not long wander from without some sense of dere¬ 
liction. I hope it is no self-delusion, but I cannot help sometimes feeling as if it were 
my true task to enlarge the sphere of sacred poetry, and extend its influence.’ What 
more can we say, than that Felicia Hemans lived beloved, and died lamented? Who 
that reads, has not become familiar with her ‘Lines to Spring,’ ‘Bring Flowers,’ and 
‘The Bride’s Farewell ?’ What American heart does not thrill at ‘The Landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers?’ What wife, what mother, but has kindled at the radiant pictures of 
her affectionate pencil ? 

But she is gone,—and her memory is blest. A ‘better country* has opened upon her 
transported vision, and for her to die, was a triumph and a gain. For her departure, 
who would weep, or feel the throb of pity ? 1 Why should pity be entertained for a 
heart which sin had never humbled,—for a spirit that never fell ? Pity is for our weak¬ 
nesses,—to our weaknesses be it given:’ not to the Strength that rises over Pain, and 
is sustained from Heaven. Shall we weep for the stormy life?—It was a triumph: 
for the lonely death?—It was an immortality ! 

Weep not for her! Her spirit was too fair, 

Too pure and free, for this guilt-tainted earth; 

The sinless glory, and the gulden air 
Of Zion, seemed to claim her from her birth:— 

Weep not for her! 


Lord Byron. —It appears that several unpublished poems from tho pen of this 
noble bard are in existence, aud will ere long appear in an American edition. 
How they have escaped tho researches constantly made sinco 1823, for his lord- 
ship’s Poetical Remains, is somewhat marvellous. Should they prove authentic, 
(and it would be a fool-h.irdy attempt, indeed, to imitate with success tho poems 
of Byron,) they will bo perused with deep interest,—for whatever may be said of 
the author of Childo Harold, or the tendency of much of his verse, it cannot be 
denied that it burned and glowed with the true fire of genius,— 

-‘ for e’en the light that led astray 

Was light from Heaven.' 

Thcro is a fervor, an impetuosity, and often a thrilling tenderness and pathos in 
his writings, which few can equal, and none can exceed. 

Tho published ‘ Recollections’ of, and ‘ Conversations’ with Lord Byron, are 
already very numerous : yet w r c incline to tho opinion that tho best of them arc 
unwritten. Wo know one esteemed friend, at least, whose memories of his lord- 
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chip arc as many and vivid as those of the Countess of Blcssington. We desired 
her lately to oblige us with some papers on the subject; but her diffidence is equal¬ 
led only by her capability; and, in the kindest terms, she expresses her fear of 
success, and declines the task. Our readers lose, in consequence, some beautiful 
sketches of Byron and Italy, which, if only written as we have heard them, would 
be rich and valuable. We subjoin a brief extract from her reply to our request: 

• With regard to the remembrances you solicit, let me say, that I fear the world 
has been surfeited with recollections of Lord Byron. Has not the public gaped 
enough at his 1 charlatanism V His genius blazed before the world, and lives in 
his poetry, rather to blight the soul, than to elevate or make it happy. I do not 
consider every person calculated to embody one single thought of that gifted man. 
He talked differently at different times, and shone as the sun shines,—sometimes 
in rainbow hues, sometimes amid darkness. He did not disappoint me. I. 
found him unpretending, natural: ho seemed to me like a sensitive, gracefully-bash- 
ful boy,—a young Jove, hiding his thunderbolts. The impression he left on my 
mind was uniformly pleasing ; and I admired and venerated him too much then t 
to wrong him now , by endeavoring to convey, in my feeble language, even his 
most hasty expressions,—for they were full of eloquence and nobility.' 


Historical Dictionary. —Messrs. Freeman Hunt and Company, No. 1 , John 
street, have recently published Durivage’s popular Cyclopedia of Ancient and 
Modern History,—in other words, a copious Historical Dictionary of celebrated 
institutions, persons, places, and things, with notices of the present state of the 
principal cities, countries, and kingdoms of the known world; to which is added 
a chronological view of memorable events, as earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
storms, conflagrations, diseases, famines, inventions, discoveries, battles, treaties, 
settlements, and origins of religious sects. We have seldom met with a work of 
this class which presented so much various and valuable information, so perspicu¬ 
ously arranged, as the one before us. It is illustrated by numerous wood engrav¬ 
ings, many of which are fine specimens of art. 


Balbis' Geography and Atlas. —This work, we are inclined to believe, from 
a cursory examination, is destined to become a favorite in our public schools. It 
is edited by Thomas G. Bradford, Esq., and is an original compilation from the 
excellent Abrrgc de Geographic of Adrian Balbi, published a year or two since. 
The general views which succeed the details are comprehensive and concise; that 
portion devoted to the United States furnishes the most recent intelligence ; and the 
changes of other countries are accurately noted. Tho Atlas contains thirty-two 
maps, drawn and engraved with care and clearness. The wood cuts, illustrative 
of the different varieties of men, mountains, animals, etc., are creditably executed. 
Messrs. Freeman Hunt and Company aro the publishers. 


Errata — Rr «o:ne can*', traceable only t" the niailr. the proof 4 kcU of the first article In die prwrnt numticr were not 
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VIOLETTA AND THOROUGHGRAB. 

A TALA OF THE WEST: BY TIMOTHY FLINT, AUTHOR OF * FRANCIS BERIAN,’ ETC. 


-‘ You that have tears, 

Prepare to shed them now.’ 

There is a square opening cut out of a beech forest, on the Northern 
frontier of Illinois, bordering on Lake Michigan. In the centre of this 
square, is a log house, called by that tenant of it upon whom this 
pathetic narrative turns, by the more pastoral name of cottage. Our 
fair heroine, moreover, gives these grounds the specific appellation of 
Tecumseh-Place,—a very appropriate one, as it was part of a forest, 
three hundred miles in length by forty in breadth, in which that war¬ 
rior once dwelt. Lake Michigan, on which it bounds, is, with the 
same felicity of ‘ keeping,’ termed by her Tecumseh-Place Water. 
The aforesaid grounds, in the proper season, spread out to the eye the 
rich scenery of forty acres of most luxuriant gourd-seed corn. Ten 
thousand rustic seats, planted firmly in the soil, might have been fitly 
called tripods, had it not been for the unmanageable circumstance, that 
they had but one foot, or claw, instead of three. But, sloping agreea¬ 
bly from the circumference to the centre, they offered admirable places 
of repose for the rural denizens of this romantic spot, where they could 
sit and wipe the sweat from their brows, while talking the flowing 
heart. These seats, in the vulgar speech of mortals, are termed 
stumps ,—a name quite too matter-of fact and unpoetical for this tale. 
By the same token, there are a hundred thousand monuments of by¬ 
gone generations of trees, most grateful to the eyes of a Kentuckian, 
which may be called may-poles, or monuments, at the beholder’s fancy. 

This cottage, in itself, hath nothing to discriminate it from fifty 
thousand similar erections, all shaggy and unsightly to the eye, 
(though found exceedingly useful in furthering the great scriptural 
command to multiply and replenish the earth,) which are seen all over 
the Western country. But though this cot presents nothing striking 
in itself, one or fifty folios of remembrances,—according to the fertility 
of the beholder’s imagination,—may instantly be conjured up at the 
view. Suppose it to cover the ruins of an Indian city,—suppose it to 
have been for countless ages, and unknown generations, the dwelling 
place of that beautiful, gentle, and magnanimous race of red men, 
recently discovered by poets over their wine cups, and by ladies over 
their tea, on the ruins of whose domains the white men have impiously 
made farms, and built temples. These peaceful souls had no wart, 
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until after the white man came among them. They never drank blood, 
nor howled the death song, nor sunk their stone bludgeons in the 
skulls of infants,—not they ! It is true, they had not invented pan¬ 
pipes, nor milked kine, nor rushed, yelling and painted, upon the afore¬ 
said poets and ladies, merely because they were not Arcadians, and the 
poets and ladies happened not to be within striking distance: other¬ 
wise, we much fear they would have marred their songs, and dispelled 
their sympathy, with a vengance. Therefore, the aforesaid poets and 
ladies may imagine, with all the vraisemblance that the case will 
admit, that here Indian chevaliers and dark-haired, copper-cheeked 
maidens assembled in grand tournament, to receive and award the due 
meed of valor,—that here the snake-necklaced warrior’s bosom swelled, 
and the eye of the bear-greased lady-love melted, at the tale of love, 
whispered in her ear in verses more bland than cream,—that here 
heroes, more magnanimous than iEneas, and more intrepid and mon¬ 
ster-subduing than Hercules, for want of other bards to celebrate them, 
had, with a frankness worthy of all praise, and happily becoming a 
general fashion among the present white race, ‘struck the post,’ blown 
their own trumpet, and blazoned their own exploits,—that here the 
hoary and venerable priest had celebrated the mystic rites of the awful 
pow-wow, and chaunted to the Great Spirit the splendid hymn, He-aw- 
ow-hum ,—that here the medicine-man, with an industry and disinterest¬ 
edness, alas ! not known to the medicine-man of the whites, had gath¬ 
ered his healing herbs with a thousand incantations and magical rites, 
watching the exact moment of the moon,—had prepared his bitter and 
nauseous decoctions, and swallowed them himself, instead of drugging 
his poor patients with them, charging the while but a fair fee,—on the 
supposition that the patient himself had swallowed the medicine. In a 
word, all that is tender and exciting in love or war,—all that is impo¬ 
sing in achievement, performed and sung by the same person,—all 
that is solemn and affecting in religion,—all that, is disinterested in 
thus practising medicine,—may have been acted over and over again, 
for a hundred generations, for aught we know, on this spot, just as 
imagined by the before named poets and ladies, who, having never seen 
the existing race of Indians, are best qualified to judge of the races 
gone by. 

To give an affecting plausibility to these and similar imaginings, 
hard by the aforesaid log-house, or cottage, was actually an Indian 
mound, on which the most sacrilegiously-unromantic father of our 
heroine had planted cabbages. Imagination, with white handkerchief 
in hand, and tears of memory in her eye, cannot but love to encircle 
this mystic, ancient, and inexplicable heap of earth. There, where 
then rolled the tide of red life, and where rose the acclamations of these 
noble warriors, of modern invention,—where trilled the nightingale 
song of the copper damsels,—where sported the children that never 
grew up to be what certain persons have supposed the red men are by 
nature,—in this very spot, nothing is now seen but a luxuriant corn¬ 
field, lusty bullocks, cows, horses, sheep, and domestic animals, all 
nurtured by a stout father, and his hard-handed sons. Where once 
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grew maples and elms, gigantic in size, are now young apple, pear, 
and peach trees. Where once screamed the splendid paroquet, and the 
impudent and squalling, though still beautiful jay, now are heard the 
joyous cry of the family dogs, and the shrill note of the chanticleer. 
Where once rung the sublime pow-wow , are now heard morning and 
evening prayers, and contented farmers, strong for toil, going forth 
with glad hearts, to drive their teams afield,—‘to their labor until the 
evening.’ Alas! that chivalry, and the death-song, and the red scalp¬ 
ing-knife, should have given place to such vulgar results! 

But we fear that we are perpetrating an episode, and losing sight of 
our heroine. Still, as we solemnly aver that we are not paid by the 
page, we hope our critic will most mercifully read us through, before 
he considers all that we have said as a mere false birth,—a draggling 
episode,—an irrelevant wounded snake’s tail,—and so forth. 

To grasp once more the thread of our tale. A respectable swain, 
lank-sided, raw-boned, New-Jersey-raised, and formed in Nature’s best 
mould for day’s work the year round, bearing his patriarchal beard 
through regular periods of thirteen days, and every fourteenth letting 
in the razor upon it,—clad in skins of what he called ‘ wild varmints,’ 
which his own rifle had slain,—a silent, stout, laborious, and so-so 
docile wife, the companion of his bed, the partner of his toil, and the 
feeder of his pigs and chickens,—six robust and jolly sons, and a tall 
and fair daughter, the heroine of the following pathetic tale,—inhabited 
Tecumseh-Place. But though the latter romantic personage had 
named this field and log-house after the fashion of the English nobility, 
let it not be understood that the tall Jerseyman in question held his 
lands by a tenure of feudal bondage, and baronial insolence. * Instead 
of having been originally smitten with its romantic aspect, its mound, 
or the historical associations awakened by it, the first blow of his axe 
among the wood-nymphs had been struck under an almost prophetic 
foresight, that it would make an excellent corn-field. Nought knew 
he, or cared, in this sylvan domain of nature, where the apparatus of 
pen, ink, and parchment had never been seen, whether it had been 
inhabited by the Orientals of Dr. Mitchell, the Hebrews of Dr. Barton, 
the Antediluvians of Professor Rafinesque, or whether Bel and the 
Dragon, Gumbo, or the Giant of Gantley had been its owner and 
inhabitant. The Indians and the deer had found shelter there,—had 
come when they pleased, and departed when they liked,—and so did 
Mr. Killbear, of my tale. I dislike to introduce into a story of romance 
a word so dismally wide from euphony : Mr. Killbear’s tenure was 
that of a Squatter. 

And lo! Mr. Killbear ‘squatted’ on the aforesaid ground, and soon 
moved from his waggon to a log-cabin, and from a log-cabin to a log- 
house,—(under favor of a certain historiographer of Illinois, they are 
not the same thing.) The monuments fell on the right hand and on 
the left. Fine cabbages grew on the mound, and lusty boys in the log- 
house. More than all, there was added to its inmates Violetta Lilietta 
Tabitha Killbear, of my narrative. Her father’s prophecy, in regard 
to the capabilities of the land, had become history,—for in the course 
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of eight years it had grown to an excellent farm. Hundreds of people, 
as unromantic in their propensities as the Jerseyman, had felt the same 
disposition to squat on various choice spots in Tecumseh-Place,—so 
that the strong blows of the axe could be heard of a Spring morning 
echoing in the woods, in all directions about the cottage. Scramble 
and appropriation followed into these innocent and rural shades, bring¬ 
ing the vile mechanism of pen, ink, and paper with them. As sin 
brought death into paradise, these forerunners were soon followed by 
lawyers, county seats, jails, whiskey, electioneering, and patriotism, 
glowing like red-hot iron in the columns of a dingy, whitey-brown 
newspaper. Oh ! the terrors that made the hearts of these squatters pal¬ 
pitate again ! Hawk-nosed speculators already rode beside lawyers 
through the muddy, Virginia-fence lands of these squatments. One or 
two of these speculators, who were in truth little better than black¬ 
legs out of place, fell dead from their horses, while traversing these 
passages. There was good ‘ crown quest law’ upon their case, and 
the papers gave in their verdict, that these persons died 1 of the judg¬ 
ment of God,’ and of the disease called ‘ falling sickness.’ To have 
reported, in addition, that there were certain fractures found in their 
skulls, which might have been made by a rifle bullet, was a minute¬ 
ness of detail not to be expected from so fresh and busy a people. 

But that most eloquent and patriotic assemblage which convenes at 
Washington, performing for the huge body of the United States, what 
the brain and the soul do for the human body,—the salt, the essence, 
the — but no matter — of the whole country, looked in their wisdom 
from this brain of the nation, as the soul feels to the very capillaries of 
the body,—saw this grievous sore of the squatters,—and applied forth¬ 
with the admirable plaster of Preemption-right. Nothing could have 
attached these persons so much to the great eloquent entity of the 
nation, that they named, in the gladness of their hearts, Johnny Con¬ 
gress j and in a Dutch tenderness of relationship, this entity was forth¬ 
with called by the endearing appellation of Uncle Sam. The owner 
of Tecumseh-Place immediately complied with all the stipulations of 
Uncle Sam., paid him his money, and took his 4 patton ?* as he called 
it, and obtained a fee simple title to his soil, which we hope and trust 
will continue to be a more durable, as it certainly is a more honorable 
tenure, than that of the Autocrat of all the Russias. 

Of the before-mentioned stout sons of Mr. Killbear, who are at pre¬ 
sent themselves patriarchally employed in cutting down trees, and rear¬ 
ing sons and daughters in their turn, we speak not, but have at last 
firmly 4 hooked’ the thread of our story, and have moored beside the 
fair Violetta Lilietta Tabitha Killbear, whom we do not mean again to 
forsake. The three first pastoral adjuncts to the family name we can 
account for most satisfactorily,—and this, by the by, we consider a solu¬ 
tion of no small pith. These fancy and Arcadian appellations she 
evidently received from the circumstance, that the two first belonged to 


• Instead of ‘ patton,’ which they call this tenure east of the Mississippi, west of it 
the claim is sometimes termed 4 rickety —meaning, I suppose, ' requeteJ 
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the heroine of an odd volume of a novel, which was carried from New- 
Jersey to Illinois, with the other ‘truck and plunder/ stored in the tra¬ 
velling family-waggon. Tabitha was the chief female personage in 
another fragment of a romance, by the same contingency carried to the 
same place. The mother could both read and sing hymns,—but these 
two parts of two novels formed the only reading of the kind which had 
ever met her eye. From the frequent readings, thumbings, and digest- 
ings these volumes had received, and the delight they had imparted to 
the tabula rosa of Mrs. Killbear’s mind, we may infer what a veteran 
novel-reader she would have been, had fortune, and leisure, and a cir¬ 
culating library, furnished the means. What musings, what thoughts, 
what sympathies, what tears, as she read how Violetta Lilietta fared, 
and how Tabitha deported herself! Ah! had she fallen on these 
volumes while yet a spinster,—a femme sen l! But she was now a 
femme convert , and the steam all worked oft' naturally. But many a 
time, while churning, making cheese, and feeding the poultry, did she 
pray for a daughter who might be called Violetta Lilietta Tabitha. 
The daughter at length was granted to her prayers, and bore, in bap¬ 
tism, her favorite appellations. Upon this circumstance the elastic 
pressure of romantic feeling w hich had been gradually accumulating, 
to a dangerous excess, spent itself harmlessly. A complete lustration 
was performed in her gentle bosom, and sentiment or word of romance 
never felt or spake she more. 

But this last sin of romance, which on this occasion expired in the 
mother, seemed to have been visited upon the daughter; for she grew 
up the oddest compound of romance and matter-of-fact,—of beauty, and 
gigantic size, and athletic power,—of feeling, impulse, and calculation; 
of prose-poetry, mock-sublime, Jersey-Yankeeism, and Salt-river slang 
and roaring, that it has ever been my fortune to meet. As soon as she 
had learned to make out plain reading, with tolerable facility, she fell 
upon the two odd volumes of novels which had wrought so mischiev¬ 
ously with her mother; and these, w r ith the Columbian Orator, Scott’s 
Lessons, and an old book of plays, made the w hole amount of her 
library. But to atone for want of quantity and variety, she fixed 
the more intensity of application upon what she had ; and having a 
quick memory, their contents were soon gotten entirely by heart. Of 
endowments and eloquence so different from any other member of the 
family, she w*as regarded by them as a prodigy of genius and acquire¬ 
ment, and every person belonging to the house was instructed to do 
homage to this gifted person; and she thus became, from her earliest 
years, a perfect literary autocrat in the family. One of her earliest 
authentic acts of authority, was giving to the log-house and farm the 
names we have mentioned; and having named them, so rigid was her 
exaction that every one should always name them rightly, that none 
dared to miscall them in her hearing. By the time she was fifteen, her 
father bore the title of Enquire, and, in the phrase of the country, w r as 
as ‘fore-handed’ and ‘ well-to-do,’ as any other farmer in all Tecumseh- 
Park. The county town was twenty-eight miles from Tecumseh- 
Place, and there was a circulating library, stored with a choice variety 
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of second-hand novels. To extend the limits of her reading-, she com¬ 
pelled her father to become a subscriber to this library. ‘ The Child¬ 
ren of the Abbey, ‘Scottish Chiefs,’ ‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw,’ and ‘ The 
Wild Irish Girl,’ soon supplanted the odd volumes, and if not commit¬ 
ted, like the former, altogether to memory, she could give most impress¬ 
ive critical summaries of these eloquent and natural stories. Every 
character was to her as real and as living an identity of flesh and blood, 
as the personages in the puppet-show were to the Knight of La Man¬ 
cha. The father demurred a little at paying four dollars for an album, 
but Miss Killbear wished one,—and to wish and to obtain, were with her 
one and the same thing: and it was edifying, on entering Tecumseh- 
Place House, to see this album lying on a centre-table, which the father 
had wrought with his own hand, written within and without, like the 
prophet’s scroll, with the mourning, lamentations, and woe, of despair¬ 
ing love, and querulous declarations of the writers of the want of sympa¬ 
thy in every thing about them. The rind of every beech bore the record 
of some original or selected sentiment or apostrophe; and often, with 
white handkerchief in hand, had she listened to the owls, and the eve¬ 
ning music of the water-dwellers of the lake, while promenading the 
woods alone, until the star of night disappeared behind the trees. Every 
spot in the vicinity had its name,—every tree its verse,—and not a hil¬ 
lock reared its head unsung. The chivalry, tenderness, and amiability 
of the red man, too, would have constituted a part of her lucubrations, 
and exhausted much of her sympathy, out of question, had she never 
seen one. But as it was, and meeting them every day, they would 
have been a theme rather too tough for even her imagination to digest. 

As if formed to harmonize the strangest contrarieties, this tender 
mourner of the album and the beech could out-face a Salt-river roarer 
in West country slang. While she had handsome hair, and a pretty 
face, she was perfectly Herculean in size and strength. While she 
could declaim snatches of tragedy like an actress, she could milk the 
cows with as much dexterity as any other girl in the settlement, and 
could hit a squirrel with a rifle, with the most adroit backwoodsman. 
While her eye was constantly ‘ in a fine frenzy rolling,’ and the West¬ 
ern papers, that put forth any literary pretensions, bore witness that she 
wrote pieces of poetry and essays, sometimes over one, sometimes over 
another, and often over all her names, she could leap a ten-rail Virginia 
fence, like a deer, and row a ferry-boat over an arm of the lake, when 
the waves ran so high that the regular ferryman feared to make the 
experiment. While her album bore testimony that there was nothing 
but love, sympathy, and despair worth living for in the universe, no 
member of the family was so keen at a bargain ; and in making pur¬ 
chases, loaning money, or adjusting opposing bills, she seemed born a 
Hebrew of Hebrews, with as keen a tact at driving a trade, as though 
she had been bred a stock-jobber. When any of the swains addressed 
her sentimentally,—for she was a sort of general flame of the beaux 
that assembled at the balls, held about twenty miles ofF,—she replied 
in a sort of measured prose, enunciated with a creamy smoothness. 
But let him, on the strength of that encouragement, venture to attempt 
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the disrespect and enormity of a kiss, and ten to one he received a box on 
the ear that staggered him, and made the tympanum ring like a tocsin- 
bell,—or, not unlikely, he was thrown over the fence. Such a bundle 
of contradictions was Violetta Lilietta Tabitha Kill bear. 

About a mile from Tecumseh-Place was a collection of houses, called 
the Cross Roads, containing a cooper’s, tanner’s, hatter’s, and black¬ 
smith’s establishment, together with two stores and a tavern. To com¬ 
plete the assortment, in the centre of the street, which was all on the 
north side of the road, was a considerable sized log-pen, with three 
wooden windows, and a single glazed sash, two squares of which were 
supplied with hats. The door was of what is called ‘puncheons,* 
which, to distinguish it from the dark grey logs, was carefully white¬ 
washed; and there was burned into the logs, with a blacksmith’s pun¬ 
cheon, an inscription in those uncouth and ugliest of all characters, that 
recently (stolen, I imagine, from this very establishment,) seem to be 
the highest fashion for signs in our cities, which looked at first like 
Greek; but on closer inspection, the reader was enabled to make out, 
‘Jairus Thoroughorab, Esquire, —Advocate and Attorney at 
Law . 1 Within was a book-shelf, containing an entire copy of Black- 
stone, and a dozen other black-letter law treatises, but no other one 
entire. The effigies of the venerable ancients who composed these 
books, in their flowing wigs and gowns, were cut out of the title-page, 
and posted upon the logs within. Another shelf contained various 
other dilapidated fragments of books, lettered with the same sort of cha¬ 
racters as the external inscription, * Miscellaneous Literature.’ Among 
those persons who within twenty miles claimed the appellation, the 
rights, and the immunities of gentlemen, he assumed, and was tacitly 
allowed the first place. In person he was tall, with a long clay face, or, 
to adopt the parlance of the novels, an unearthly , or more properly, a 
cadaverous one. He had coal-black hair and whiskers, which would 
not have disgraced a bongee of the same color. These pilosus orna¬ 
ments curved round from just below the corner of each eye, and met 
under the chin like two summer thunder clouds. Mustachios were not 
then the fashion, or we should have seen him armed with this addi¬ 
tional horror,—for assuredly, if the devil wished to appear in his own 
person, along with horns, tail, and cloven foot, he would not fail to be 
ornamented with large mustachios. He was always drest in the best 
superfine black broadcloth. His deportment was as grave as if he had 
been a judge, and his look as solemn as a Catholic priest’s, in the time 
of lent. He was well endowed with that sort of wisdom called cunr 
ning , and remarkably clever in hatching a suit from the smallest begin¬ 
nings of quarrel among his neighbors. Some lawyers, who had mounted 
higher in the same sort of eminence, called him a ‘ barrator ,’ and some¬ 
times a pettifogger. But he gathered lands and tenements rapidly,— 
could make a stump speech,—was at the head of the real Simon Pure 
democrats, and was foreseen to be a person who could not fail to throw 
light, and inflict speeches, in Congress. The men regarded him with 
homage and admiration, in which awe was the chief ingredient. 
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and worshipped him as some heathen tribes are said to worship the 
Devil,—through fear. 

But if the ladies did not love him, they showed demonstrations which 
seemed to flow from love,—for they all set their caps and feathers at 
him; it is not easy to say wherefore, for he was certainly ugly, and no 
ways amiable. He was, however, known to be ‘ well-to-do,’ and one 
who was sure to be rich. The fashionables of cities hug to themselves 
the notion that they alone have the wit to be mercenary, and that love 
is a vulgarity confined to the woods. But there are mothers and 
daughters in Tecumseh-Place as fashionably destitute of hearts, and as 
hearty despisers of love matches, without any regard to interest, as can 
be found in the cities. The only difference in the case, is, that mam¬ 
mas teach their daughters to put a different price upou themselves, 
according to the different estimates of what constitutes wealth. The 
star of Thoroughgrab, too, was rising, and every body prophesied that 
he would be a great man. He was, moreover, generally feared, which 
is much more fortunate than to be generally loved, since fear is a much 
less capricious passion than love. Lastly, he was, for the most part, a 
very silent man,—thus leaving great scope for imagination in regard 
to his capabilities, and inducing the idea that he could talk wonderfully 
to the point,—if he would. 

We do not claim to be original, when we speak of the microcosm, 
the little world of human nature, as full of contradictions. Who would 
have anticipated, for example, that such a man as Jairus Thorough- 
grab, Esquire, would have been fond, to excess, of the theatre? Yet 
so he was, and in his heart a true Broadway exquisite. Had he pos¬ 
sessed the least share of wit, he would have made puns,—had he had 
the least temptation, or scope, he would have attempted seductions. 
As it was, he was everlastingly, when alone, and sometimes even in 
company, spouting mouthy, high-flown, fustian snatches from tragedies, 
dropsical and wordy extracts of prose run mad, and morbid sublime. 
How the fair spinsters, and Violetta among the rest, at a ball or party 
at Tecumseh-Place, marvelled to hear this tall, cadaverous personage 
burst from profound silence into a tragedy speech, like thunder from a 
clear sky! It was like Italian songs, so much the more grand for 
being unintelligible! Besides, he had heard tragedies murdered at New- 
York, Philadelphia, and New-Orleans; and who at Tecumseh-Place 
could put forth so many claims to murder them anew? His extreme 
ugliness,—his terrible whiskers,—his deep, hollow eye,—his awful 
silence,—his wealth, and power to do mischief,—did the rest. Beside, 
the young ladies heard that he wore corsets! What a wonderful per¬ 
son must he be, whose breast and stomach were enclosed in cooperage, 
or what Mrs. Killbear called a ‘dandy keg!’ Be the causes what 
they might, there was not a marriageable girl, of any pretensions, 
within twenty miles, who would not have been flattered to have it 
thought that Mr. Thoroughgrab was attentive to her. 

It so happened, that there was a great quilting-party invited to 
Tecumseh-Place, which assembled all the principal young people of 
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the county. It was a fine autumnal evening of Indian Summer, and 
the sun, broadened, and sinking in the haze, was about to bathe his 
purple forehead in the lake. On a sward of the brightest second-crop 
clover, the ladies were romping together, before tea, while the gentle¬ 
men went in another direction to view a fine English horse. But the 
superfine Thoroughgrab would none of these things,—and nothing less 
than lady imaginings occupied his mind. An impenetrable clump of 
briars concealed him from the girls, and his delighted ear drank in 
the most flattering views of himself, as they circulated from mouth to 
mouth, and the general turn of the conversation explained more than 
volumes could have done, how much he was an object of consideration 
among them. Some of the girls called upon our heroine by her 
shepherdess name, which was Tabb., 4 Tabb., give us a speech, now, 
about Thorougherrab.’ The fair Violetta, who was always loaded and 
primed for such an effort, drew her white handkerchief, and, partly in 
jest, partly in earnest, made a most oleaginously-melting, and terribly- 
sublime speech, in praise of the limb of the law, little dreaming that 
his ear drank in every w'ord. Winds, fire, flood, thunder, lightning, 
hurricane, and earthquakes,—heaven, earth, and hell,—love, tears, 
despair, and death,—all were deliciously confounded, to laud the sub¬ 
ject, and to set forth the passion under which the fair Violetta sup¬ 
posed herself to be laboring. Fustian and mockery as it was, it ope¬ 
rated as an overwhelming reality upon the exalted and illimitable vanity 
of Thoroughgrab. He trod on air,—his soul was in ecstasies. 
Whatever critics might have said of this speech, it had, at least, the 
excellence of being effective, and did the business for the poor pettifog¬ 
ger,—smiting him below the fifth rib, through the heart. 

What meetings ensued between the two in the intervals of the dance, 
when no eyes, as they hoped, watched them, and they could 1 do the 
sentimental’ to each other unwitnessed ! There hath been nothing to 
equal it, I am confident, before or since. The tender affair was mana¬ 
ged, as between the conflicting swains of Virgil, in alternate verses, 
and there was a dolorous felicity in it not to be imagined. When they 
could contain themselves no longer, in the view of prying eyes, they 
walked forth in open air, each with white handkerchief in hand. 
Miss Killbear preferred the Ossianic, and her moans were to the moon 
and stars, and her respondents were wolves and owls. Thoroughgrab 
made sure work with Shakspeare, to the winds and the waves, and for 
his chorus, replied the bull-frogs of the lake. So much eloquence and 
true pathos, we suspect, have seldom been enacted in a given time. 
But they were as yet altogether too Platonic, and dealt too much in the 
vague of the sublime, to think of an explicit proposition, or regular 
love-making, that has its catastrophe in marriage. 

But whether with Miss Killbear it was mere seeming, or not,— 
whether she was quizzing, or divined enough of the character of the 
lawyer to see that she was in for a chance for his hand and heart,— 
with him it was no jest,—no quiz,—but a solemn, tragical reality. 
The wonderful felicity of Miss Killbear, in declaiming what a life she 
could lead with him m holy wedlock, penetrated the oak of his corset, 
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the iron of his bosom, the lead of his heart, and exploded in his infinite 
vanity. The image of the young lady, lauding him in dithyrambics, 
took such possession of him, as to expel lands, tenements, congress, 
and even his rivalry with a younger 4 barrator,’ who had lately settled 
in the vicinity, as a formidable competitor. Indeed, the inward storm 
raged to such a degree as to have an inward bearing upon the poor 
man’s intellectuals. Whoever entered his office, lately so entirely 
devoted to the litigating annals of the country, now saw the hewea 
faces of the logs scrawled with fragments of verses, in charcoal and 
chalk,—and how sublime, how tender, how affecting! Violetta, too, 
now became the wonder and envy of all the girls in the country, who 
heard, with such palpitations as maybe conceived,—not by hard-hearted 
men, but only by girls recently from boarding-schools,—that Thorough- 
grab was in love with her. This report reached the vanity of her 
nature as effectually as her own mouthing had that of her despair¬ 
ing lover. Behold two persons in love, under precisely those influen¬ 
ces that brew nine marriages out of ten, throughout the whole kingdom 
of Hymen! If she was in pastoral before, she was now in epic. Occu¬ 
pied at the churn or spinning wheel, feeding the pigs, or milking the 
cows, her heart, borne aloft by the elastic gas of love, (as she con¬ 
ceived,) was soaring like a balloon towards the empyrean. But her 
mind, naturally stronger than that of her swain, carried ballast, even in 
her most laughable flights, and was not wholly upset. Alas ! it was 
far otherwise with the other party. His craniological compartments 
had hitherto been tenanted chiefly by simple ideas, and those few in 
in number. Lands, tenements, and congress, were the chief. But 
this compound fracture of heart and soul, was such as flesh and blood 
could not bear. The intellectual helm was clearly unshipped. When 
he met a common neighbor, instead of the morning salutation, ten to 
one he bolted upon the astonished man with some such sentence as 
this: 4 1 consider all space by this division alone,—that where thou art, 
and that where thou art not. The former is the universe,—the latter, 
the infinite void !’ His friends grieved,—his enemies laughed,—and 
the star of his comp titor Avas manifestly rising. The very respectable 
minister of the place received from him a warrant for assault and bat¬ 
tery, alledged to have been committed when the party was drunk, and 
the real culprit, who was a jail-bird, of unquestioned merit in his line, 
was not a little astonished, on opening a letter, very accurately super¬ 
scribed to him on the outside, to find himself addressed, ‘Reverend and 
Dear Sir!’ 

Mr. Thoroughgrab ultimately concluded to commence a correspon¬ 
dence with Miss Killbear. A letter was brought her at the washing- 
tub, and she instantly withdrew, and wiped dry her fair hands upon 
her check-linen apron, and with trembling impatience broke the seal. 
To her admiration, and to her momentary terror, she read: 4 To the 
Sheriff of Michigan county, greeting,’—in short, a warrant, ordering 
her body forthwith to be brought before Justice Stumble, with the cus¬ 
tomary admonition, 4 Hereof fail not, as you will answer at your peril.' 

But she knew the hand-writing, and laughed, at first, to tears, until 
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the thought began to operate upon her tender nature,—‘ What a love 
that must be, which has thus capsized the intellect of such a man as 
Thoroughgrab!’ Her heart melted at this most palpable demonstra¬ 
tion of an affection so overwhelming. Tears of pity followed tears of 
laughter,—and no menace would have been necessary to compel her to 
surrender her body to Thoroughgrab, in presence of any Justice who 
could lawfully have yoked them in holy wedlock. The Sheriff of the 
county was far more perplexed than she was, by receiving, in the well 
known superscription and hand-writing of the lawyer, the following 
sublime epistle: 

‘Fair Daughter of the Skies ! Ala9! what is now to me the vulgar dust called gold 
and silver,—or what the worthless rag9 engraved as bank bills ? What to me are 
farms, tenements, leases, deeds, bonds, and estate real, personal, and mixed ? To tha 
morbid grief of my soul, they are no more than beef-steak to a patient in a burning 
fever. The lightning of thine eye (mark, that a man in the common sanity of think¬ 
ing, would have said eyes,) has scorched me, and I stand branchless, leafless, wither¬ 
ing,—like a dead tree in a cornfield. In sealing this letter, wo unto me! it is ten to one, 
that instead of putting the sealing-wax in the candle’s blaze, I shall place my own 
fingers there. Alas ! I am grown reckless, and pain and death cease to be terrors, in 
the endurance of this agony of suffering. Pity me, I beseech thee, Ofaire9t Violetta! I 
waste like a hollow sycamore, consuming with internal fires. Soon, like the same 
tree, with a direful crash, I shall fall, spreading ruin all around me. The stars look on, 
the sky, too, and the sea, to note if thou wilt relent. Pity, then, Oh! pity, incomparably 
eloquent and fair Miss Killbear, thy dying swain, Jaihus Thoroughgrad.’ 

The universal laughter occasioned by these mistakes operated as a 
sort of general advertisement, and the writings in question were inter¬ 
changed,—the Sheriff receiving the warrant, and Miss Killbear the 
above epistle; and, as we remarked, nothing could have wrought so 
eloquently upon her pity, as this evidence of the total confounding of 
the lawyer’s wits, which love of her had caused. To her it was a 
much more provoking proof, that love had addled his brain, that he did 
not at once resort to the long approved and well known cure,—matri¬ 
mony. For though she could deal as eloquently in the sort of prose 
run mad, in which her lover gave vent to his woes, as he, she was at 
heart a matter-of-fact personage, who, in the inner woman, cared not a 
fig for blank verse or declamation. Not a little did she fear that all 
this thunder and smoke of her swain was as empty and unmeaning to 
him as it was to her ; and the rather, as in all his tragical comments and 
epic love-making, he had never yet, in the remotest degree, hinted at 
marriage. She did the pettifogger injustice. This sort of fustian, 
while it was to her adventitious and mere semblance, was to him a real 
inwrought constituent of his constitution. Many similar letters passed 
between them, which, I judge, would make a most interesting publica¬ 
tion, could the consent of the parties be obtained: perhaps it will be. 
Mr. Thoroughgrab’s business fell off His competitor rose as he sunk. 
Mutual friends advised him to matrimony, as the proper remedy for 
his desperate malady; and he was given to understand that there was 
very little doubt of nis success. He had in fact arrived at a tension of 
passion which his nature could no longer endure, and he sent Miss 
Killbear an epistle, in the usual style, or rather exceeding all that he 
had said or written in hieroglyphical obscurity and sublimity. But 
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she was able to make out of it, that he invited her to walk with him the 
following evening on the beach of lake Michigan, for the discussion of 
what he was pleased to call ‘his destiny and fate upon this mundane 
sphere.’ ‘I shall bring the fool to the clinch at last,’ whispered 
Violetta to herself,—and long w'as that day to her. Her cheek 
glowed, and her heart palpitated with the prospect of a thriving matri¬ 
monial speculation, in which the actual and possible possessions and 
attainments of the lawyer stood forth in strong relief to her calculating 
spirit. ‘ As to his silly brain,’ she reflected, 4 1 shall soon put that as 
straight as an arrow.’ So she dressed her person to the best advan¬ 
tage, and knowing her subject well, she determined to avail herself of 
blank verse, until it should no longer be necessary. She stored her 
brain thoroughly, and finally arranged for her tongue a hundred modes 
of response, addressed to as many supposed requests and propositions. 
As to the indecorum or danger of walking alone with such an over¬ 
heated swain, on a dark summer’s evening, on the lonely beach of the 
lake, which to some ladies would have been so terrible, with her the 
affair had no such association; for she whispered to herself again, 1 If 
the worst comes to the worst, I can throw' him into the lake !’ 

The day, whose tardy gait she so often chided, at length wore away. 
The sun, dipping his forehead in the lake, released the laborers from 
the fields. The moon soon after came up from beneath the trees, 
sometimes wending the blue azure of the sky, and sometimes hiding 
herself beneath the summer clouds that slept in the firmament. Ever 
and anon the stillness of the scene was broken for a moment by a huge 
cat-fish springing from the lake, and falling back with a splash into its 
bosom. The very owls that made that night vocal, were not the large 
vulgar cat-owls, that coarsely whoop, but the tender screech-owls, 
whose notes so closely resemble the cries of children in distress. To 
this affecting counter-tenor, a number of patriarchal bull-frogs, raising 
their flat, green noses above the lily pods, sung fit accompaniment in 
the deepest bass. With such welcome of Nature, Miss Killbear set 
forth for the shore of the lake, by the last rays of twilight,—and it is 
unromantic, but nevertheless true, that she reached the place of 
assignation first. 

But long she waited not in impatience upon the white margin of the 
water, before Thoroughgrab followed, w T ith melancholy and tragical 
step. His eye was deeper in his head than usual, and his prodigious 
black whiskers would have had a feeling of dry and feverish harsh¬ 
ness, from the internal fires that w^ere consuming him, had he not that 
afternoon taken particular pains to have them oiled and scented with 
bergamot. How might I raise a strain adequate to a description of 
this meeting? How paint the exalted imagination of Thoroughgrab, 
laboring to magnify the tragicality of the case, on the one hand, and 
the impatience of Miss Killbear, struggling to bring forth the signifi¬ 
cant monysylable 4 Yes,’ in the right place, and neither to endanger the 
matrimonial catastrophe, by seeming too obscure or too categorical,— 
too much in a hurry, or too slow,—on the other? All we can say, is, 
it was an aflair of moonlight; and bull-frogs, screech-owls, and katy- 
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dids performed the musical part of the drama. The parties had each 
a white handkerchief in hand. Violetta was sweet from high health, 
excellent teeth, and an untouched constitution. Thoroughgrab was 
fragrant from cologne water, and various drugs, and genteel, by reason 
of corsets, and prodigious whiskers. There stood he, vibrating from 
the right leg to the left, and she somewhat in terror, as the Hibernian 
litigant phrased it, lest he should get the first speak. But aware how 
much depended on the moment, and doubtful of the expedient course, 
she looked toward heaven, and word spake not. Thoroughgrab 
coughed, cleared his throat, poised himself to his mind, laid his right 
hand upon his left breast, inclined a little toward the fair maiden, 
rested the greater part of his body on his left foot, raised his hand, 
bearing the white handkerchief, slowly to heaven. His eyes, too, he 
would have raised, but they were so deep in his forehead that the 
whites alone were seen, as if struggling in vain to reach the shaggy 
parapet of his eye brows. Then in a sepulchral tone, as it were the 
shade of Samuel evoked by Saul, he slowly gave utterance, as follows: 
‘Violetta Lilietta Tabitha Killbear! My agonies are greater than I 
can bear. I must give utterance to my burning thoughts. Perdition 
catch my soul, but I do love thee!’ More said he not, but more was 
essaying to say. 

Violetta could no longer endure her own impatience, and inconti¬ 
nently replied: 

* Oh Thoroughgrab! art thou not fickle as the rest ? Perfidous 
men are lighter than the floating cork. But, Thoroughgrab, away 
with flam and nonsense ! Am I to consider this a declaration of love 
for me, or is this one of your flourishes'? It is a serious and straight 
forward business to make a declaration to a lady. Toe the mark. 
Sir, and tell me, in plain English, what you wish to say to me this 
evening.* 

4 And is it for such an one as thou, so heavenly fair, so divinely 
inspired with eloquence, to require that our loves should be given in 
plain vernacular English?’ 

‘Just so, Mr. Thoroughgrab. Fudge is fudge, and reality is 
reality. If you have any serious thoughts of love and marriage, to the 
point, Sir, as though you were drawing a deed.* 

* Must it indeed come to this ! Oh Apollo, and ye Nine, forgive the 
deed of vile necessity ! Miss Tabby Killbear, I love you. I offer 
myself, heart and hand,—house and land. Will you marry me ?* 

4 1 reckon I will,* was the answer. 4 But white men, the Indians 
say, are mighty uncertain. There is paper and a pencil. There are 
no witnesses; but if you will put down what you have said in pencil, 
and sign your name to it, I guess it will stand in the law. I must not 
forget that I am dealing with a lawyer.* 

1 If I were not in the mind to marry you, Tabby,* replied the petti¬ 
fogger, 4 why need I say so? But as a lawyer, I cannot object to join¬ 
ing issue. Give me the paper and pencil. I expect that is strong 
enough to suit There is my name. There is my hand, and here is 
my heart Excellent wench!—but I do love thee !’ 
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1 That is sufficient,—though I must say that if any other than you, 
Thoroughgrab, had called me wench, I would have thrown him in the 
lake. But for thee, dear swain, thy roughest words are music. Sound 
again in my impatient ear the tender word that thoulovest roe!’ 

4 Sweet, eloquent, angelic maiden, I do,—I do. I swear it. Let 
the stars hear it, and the sea, and the lake, and all that dwells thereint 1 

• Yes, Thoroughgrab,’ responded the maiden, 4 1 will marry thee. 
To thee, and only thee, will I be true as steel. 

‘Though Damon as the morning star were fair, 

Ana you more treach’rous than the stormy sea, 

He constant, you more fickle than the air, 

Yet would I live, and love, and die with thee!’ 

4 Oh ravishing words ! Oh maiden, peerless in eloquence! Thy 
words fall on my ear, like the breezes of the sweet South! Who would 
think of gold, or lands, or tenements, beside such a fair one as thou 
art?’ 

‘Hold there a moment, Mr. Thoroughgrab!* interrupted Violetta. 
4 What sort of a provision mean you to make for your widow? And 
after the first gust of the honey-moon has blown by, do you mean to 
turn your wife into the field, like a Dutch woman? Do you intend to 
keep a maid in the house, and a nurse to tend the babies? Thy 
spouse could never cause her ethereal thoughts to stoop to such vulgar 
labors.’ 

4 Fair Violetta, I mean not to put myself to the proof of leaving the© 
a widow. For the rest, I am sure thou will deport thyself as a good 
housewife, and God will provide for the little ones.’ 

4 Indeed will I. Nor will I outlive thee: 

4 Wc Ml live, and love so true, 

The sigh, that rends thy constant heart. 

Shall burst thy Tabby’s too.* 

CctUra cUsunt! • • • T. P. 


CANZONET. 

The evening star is o’er me, 

The roses around are sweet; 

And the bower is bright before me, 

Where once we used to meet. 

But the light of the star hath faltered, 

The bower no more is fair; 

Oh! why is the scene so altered 1 
Thou art hot there! 

The star that my dark way lightened, 

My flower of fragrancy; 

The rainbow, that life’s cloud brightened, 

Thou wert, my love, unto me. 

Oh! let me again adore thee, 

Once more will that bower be fair; 

And when Evening’s star is o’er thee^ 

Oh! be thou there! m. a. b. 
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’Twas Night’s calm, holy, dewy noon; 
Around, the cloud-pavilioned moon 
A softened radiance flung; 

Scarce shed the leaves their liquid gems, 

The flowers were slumbering on their stems,— 
Waved not the pine on mountain’s crest, 
Shook not the small wren’s recd-borne nest, 
And on the lake’s unquivering breast 
Stirless the shadows hung. 

Yet ’mid that scene with peace so rife, 

Lay couched the elements of strife,— 

War’s panoplied array, 

(Alas! where will not reckless man 
His God-defying projects plan 7) 

Stretched out in all its tented pride, 

Whitened the verdure far and wide. 

Where crouched the Demon, Homicide^ 
Impatient for his prey. 

Morn burst o’er rock, and plain, and flood,— 
Then straight that sylvan solitude 
Was solitude no more: 

A burnished host in serried file 
Swept from the mountain’s dim defile; 

While far below, with spear and gun, 

Tipped—as with lightning—by the sun, 

Ten thousand warriors moved as one, 

Along the lake’s green shore. 

Fast as the grey rock’s rifted side 
Poured to the plain its living tide, 

’T was marshalled into line: 

As serpent vast, with fangs displayed, 

Its glittering scales with sunlight rayed, 

Forth issues from its gloomy Hen. 

In some wild, black, untrodden glen,— 

So did that host, whose folds were men, 

From the dark pass untwine. 

Nor less in strength the swarm below: 

Foe ne’er was better matched with foe, 

Since strife a trade hath been. 

O’er lists more framed for equal war, 

Mars never lashed his blasting car; 

Here the broad lake in silver wound, 

There the old hills stood frowning round. 

And for ten kingdom’s battle ground, 
Sufficient space between. 

Chivalric challenge promptly met 
By hearts that owed a mighty debt 
Of vengeance long delayed, 

Down to the fertile plain that spanned 
The base of Freedom’s rugged land, 

Had called her sons,—a hardy train, 

Of giant limb but simple brain,— 

What subtler souls by art attain, 

They won with trenchant blade. 
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Hark! peals the cannon’s deaf*nine knell, 
Now bursts the closer combat’s yell, 

The sheathless falchions glance: 

While ranks that stand, o’er ranks that kneel, 
Their devastating volleys deal; 

And fast as bayonet or ball 
Make breaches in the human wall, 

T ’ avenge or Bhare their comrade’s fall, 

The rearward hies advance. 


The dust by trampling thousands ploughed, 
Fringing the battle’s heaving cloud, 

Tnere is no breeze to rend: 

But through the gloom each varied tone 
Of Slaughter’s voice,—the shout, the groan,— 
The bugle’s blast, the charging cheer,— 

The mutual volley, sharp and clear,— 

The Bhock of steel, the shriek of fear,— 

In one mad chorus blend! 


The hot air shakes! the mountains jar! 

As echo rolls the din afar, 

Through all their startled caves. 

Hark that fierce shout!— the field is won! 

Awakes the breeze,—out bursts the sun! 

H/tose banners catch bis glowing dyes, 

As back the driven war-cloud flies 1 
Freedom!—what host from vengeance flies ? 

A despot’s beaten slaves 1 

J. B. 


STANZAS TO - 

I hav* heard music, when the roll 
Of martial notes went up to heaven, 

I have heard inuBic, when it stole 
From some lone flute at summer even. 

I have heard music on the deep 
Wafted across the waveless sea, 

When I could not refuse to weep 
Beneath its quiet melody. 

But not the notes of martial pride, 

Nor the lone flute at even-tide, 

Nor yet the music of the deep 
Had power my ear enchainea to keep, 

Lady! like the soft thrilling tone 
Of thy seraphic voice alone. 

Ihave seen beauty on the flower, 

Before the morning dew had gone,— 

I have seen beauty, when the hour 
Of twilight brought its shadows on; 

I have seen beauty on the lake, 

When not a breath of moving air 
Its soft and lovely calm to break 
Was seen, or felt, or whispered there. 

But not the beauty of the flower, 

The magic of the twilight hour, 

Nor yet the mirror of the eky. 

E’er gladdened my enraptured eye, 

Like the angelic cnarms I see 

Enahrined of my heart! in thee. p. r m. 
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THE POETRY OF THE INSPIRED WRITINGS. 

Tman that of other compositions, the Poetry of the Bible is as much 
more lofty and impassioned, as its subjects are more grand and momen¬ 
tous. The study of it can scarcely fail to improve the heart, and enlarge 
the range of intellectual vision; to impart purity and comprehensive¬ 
ness to the thinking faculties, and sincere delight to all the affections. 
Unlike the poetry of profane writers, it runs a transparent stream, 
always clarified from the turbid admixtures of baser elements,—always 
sweet and refreshing,—always abundant, even to exuberance, and never 
failing in appropriate grandeur. Inspiration is its undoubted source; 
not that kind of inspiration to which ordinary poets have laid claim, 
vainly pretending the impulse of a divine emotion, while they medi¬ 
tated and breathed poetic measures,—but that genuine, holy, ana celes¬ 
tial rapture, under the influence of which mortal man was made a liv¬ 
ing oracle, while hallowed fire burned and brightened through all his 
imaginations. In such minds as those of Moses, David, and Isaiah, we 
encounter a moral magnitude of conception, and a force and beauty of 
diction, which the best interpretation cannot express, and which the 
worst version cannot wholly obscure. With them we find perspicuity 
of poetic expression, without the lowness of vulgar allusion, and the 
elevation of metaphorical embellishment, without any dark shadings to 
perplex the sense. Tried by the laws of criticism, as digested and 
divulged by that great master of the poetic art, Aristotle, they occupy 
the summit of a clear and decided vindication, and stand forth to our 
view, no less distinguished for correct taste and sound judgment, than 
for the transcendent nature of the themes of their verses. 

In all true poetry, are found a mind and habitude of thought, pecu¬ 
liar to itself It has a genius and disposition of its own; and both in 
the selection of words and the construction of sentences, is abhorrent 
from triteness, and ambitious of exquisite forms of speech. A strong, 
vehement affection of the mind, is the chief source of poetry ; because 
such a feeling is apt to vent itself in song. The Greeks imputed to 
their poets enthusiasm , imagining that some divinity had actually taken 
possession of them; and that their excited emotions and images were 
the result of a presiding and stimulating Virtue, whose ardor was little 
short of phrensy, and whose pervading influence reached the secret 
chambers of thought, unfolding and disclosing their hidden recesses, 
and rousing, even to a turbid, confluent state, all the internal springs’of 
sense and perception. From such a state of mind flowed the proper 
poetic diction, such as sudden exclamations, frequent interrogations, 
appeals to inanimate things,—since those who were thus moved and 
affected, seemed to think that every object in nature ought to sympa¬ 
thise with them. Art interposed, and having applied judgment and 
reason to the crude ravings of poetic feeling, transferred them to the 
grave and dignified office of imparting pleasure and utility. 

The Poetry of the Sacred Writings seems to be founded, in a great 
degree, upon the idea of Nature’s sympathy with the emotions of the 

25 
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speaker or writer. This fact will account for the almost perpetual 
occurrence of natural images, tending to illustrate the moral and sen¬ 
tentious views of those who gave utterance to their inspired feelings. 
The common metaphor of light and darkness, employed to express 
prosperity and adversity, has found a place in all languages. Its use, 
however, in the Latin and Greek poets, is tame and inxpressive, com¬ 
pared with the majestic boldness which it assumes in the Bible. When 
the prophet Isaiah would intimate to the Jewish people the renewed 
favor of the Divine Being, and the future restoration of ail the felicity 
once enjoyed by them, he paints the approaching scene in these mag¬ 
nificent colors: 

And the light of the moon shall be as the light of the meridian Bun, 

And the light of the meridian sun shall be seven fold. isaiah, xxx, » 

Under this sublime trope, the mind naturally seeks a definable, rational 
sense; and studies to penetrate the essence of that preeminent bliss 
promised to an afflicted nation. The inquiry is not vain. For, in the 
verification of the prophecy, couched in these terms, a transition from 
suffering to triumph, from penury to opulence, from dejection to eleva¬ 
tion, from affliction to prosperity, is the ultimate good hung out upon 
the face of the gorgeous picture. No less beautiful and comprehen¬ 
sive is the annexed passage, of similar import: 

No longer shalt thou have the sun for a light by dav; 

Nor by night shall the brightness of the moon enlighten thee; 

For Jehovah shrill be to thee aneverlastmg light, 

And thy God shall be thy glory. 

Thy eun shall no more go down; 

Neither shall thy moon wane: 

For Jehovah shall he thine everlasting light; 

And the days of thy mourning shall be ended. isaiah, lx., if, sol 

Attention is here allured almost to ecstacy. The great luminaries of 
day and night would still remain in their own spheres,—they would 
continue to pour forth upon all surounding orbs their undiminished 
lustre. Still prodigal of their effulgence, they would remain the fixed 
sources of unwasted illuminations. But the happy spirits that were to 
feel the influence of Messiah’s reign, would look away from all the 
splendors of these grand repositories of light, to the incomparable glory 
of Him who is the great Original, from which these adumbrations are 
derived. With their souls all glowing and radiant with the Saviour’s 
spirit, they would cease to look for light, that is, supreme felicity, from 
those solar glories on which they had been accustomed to gaze; and 
would turn all the attention of their minds to the great central Light of 
the Universe. 

To the same effect are the following lines : 

And the moon shall be confounded, and the sun shall be ashamed; 

For Jehovah God of hosts shall reign 

On mount Zion, and in Jerusalem; 

And before his ancients shall lie be glorified. isaiah,xxiy.,*. 

On the contrary, when national reverses and calamities are denounced, 
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the figure is changed from light to darkness. The haughty king of 
Egypt is thus menaced by the prophet Ezekiel: 

When I shall extinguish thee, I shall cover the heavens | 

And will darken their stars; 

I will roll the sun in a cloud, 

Neither shall the moon emit its splendor: 

All the lights of heaven above thee will I obscure, 

And will cover thy land with darkness, sailh the Lord Jshovar. 

EZEKIEL, XXXII., 7,1. 

In sacred poetry, no metaphor is of more frequent occurrence, than 
that by which heavy and overwhelming calamities are expressed by the 
rushing in of waves and billows. When the royal poet of Israel was 
driven from his throne, into exile beyond Jordan, by the rebellion of 
his son, he vented the anguish of his heart in that divine Ode, known as 
the forty-second Psalm. Roaming amid the mountains on the east of Jor¬ 
dan, he beheld the torrents from the melted snows on their summits, 
dashing against rocks and over precipices, and hastening to swell the 
stream below, already encroaching upon its banks. He seems to have 
transferred to himself and his fortunes, that aspect of nature,—and 
poured forth the tide of his grief in the impetus of a bold figure: 

Deep calleth unto deep, thy water-falls roaring around: 

All thy waves and billows have overwhelmed me. 

It is too obvious here to need remark, that the boldness and vigor of 
the poetry are unrivalled. ‘ Deep calleth unto deep —‘ The torrent 
that is approaching invites that which is in the rear to hasten onward, 
that with their collected might they may bear down my feeble head,— 
while I am stunned by the noise of surrounding cataracts.* 

Ancient poetry abounds with similitudes drawn from the'common 
pursuits of life. The useful process of extricating the grain from the 
straw and chaff on the threshing floor, supplies no small amount of 
striking illustration. Hence we have that sublime description,—Isaiah 
xli, 15, 16,—in which the Divine Being promises to the Jewish people 
the most signal destruction of their enemies. This was to be accom¬ 
plished by the power and valor which should be imparted to them: 

Behold I have made thee a threshing wain; 

A new corn-drag, armed with pointed teeth,— 

Thou shalt thresh the mountains, and beat them small; 

And reduce the hills to chaff. 

Thou shalt winnow them, and the wind shall bear them away; 

And the tempest shall scatter them abroad,— 

But thou shalt rejoice in Jehovah,— 

In the holy one of Israel shalt thou triumph. 

With this we may collate a passage from Homer, the most magnifi¬ 
cent in conception of all the profane poets of antiquity. It occurs at 
the close of the twentieth book of the Iliad, commencing with the four 
hundred and ninety-fifth line: 

6 ' or* ns $cv%y fioas a^atvaq tvpD/irrwirovf, 

Tptfteficvai Kpi Xcvkov cvrpo^aXw tv 
¥ip<pa r*Xcjrr’ eycvovro 0oo)v i nro wofftr* tpi(i*KV*‘ 

Qf wr' AgcXXijoc p.tyadvfiov, etc. 
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Thus expressed in the paraphrastic version of Pope: 

As with autumnal harvests covered o’er, 

And thick bestrown lies Ceres’ sacred floor,— 

When round and round with never wearied pain, 

The trampling steers beat out the unnumbered grain: 

So the fierce coursers, as the chariot rolls, 

Tread down whole ranks, and crush out heroes’ souls; 

Dashed from their hoofs while o’er the dead they fly, 

Black bloody drops the smoking chariot dye: 

The spiky wheels through heaps of carnage tore, 

And thick the groaning axles drop with gore. 

High o’er the scene of death Achilles stood, 

All grim with dust, all horrible in blood; 

Yet still insatiate, still with rage on flame,— 

Such is the lust of never dying fame. 

The comparison of Homer is deservedly esteemed most beautiful and 
grand ; but in boldness and sublimity, it falls far short of the metaphor¬ 
ical illustrations drawn from the same source, and exhibited in sacred 
poetry. 

The awful, the grand, the terrible, the march and majesty of a tre¬ 
mendous domination, are mingled and exhibited in the following con¬ 
cise Ode, to a degree far exceeding any thing in ancient or modern 
poetry. A choral company is introduced, addressing the Messiah, after 
some glorious victory over his enemies: 

Chorus. Who is this that comcth from Edom? 

With garments deeply dyed from Botsra? 

This that is magnificent in his apparel, 

Marching on in the greatness of his strength? 

Messiah. I, who publish righteousness, and am mighty to save. 

Chorus. Wherefore is thine apparel red? 

And thy garments as of one that treadeth the wino vat ? 

Messiah. I have trodden the vat alone; 

And of the peoples there was not a man with me. 

And I trod them in mine anger, 

And I trampled them in mine indignation; 

And their life-blood was sprinkled upon my garments; 

And I have stained all mine apparel. 

For the day of vengeance was in mine heart; 

And the year of my redeemed was come. 

And I looked and there was no one to help; 

And I was astonished, that there was no one to uphold,— 

Therefore niine ow n arm wrought salvation for mo; 

And mine indignation itself sustained me; 

And I trod down the peoples in mine anger; 

And I crushed them in mine indignation ; 

And I spilled their life-blood on the ground. 

A well known and celebrated passage in the beginningof the first book 
of the Iliad has been repeatedly adduced as an instance of grand and 
lofty description. The priest of Apollo prefers his petition to that God, 
seeking redress of his wrongs. The indignant power descends from 
Olympus to vindicate his insulted votary: 

■-W’ nu WKTi cdaKUiS. 

The whole is thus rendered in Pope’s version: 

Thus Chryses prayed,—the favoring power attends, 

And from Olympus’ lofty top descends. 
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Bent was his bow, the Grecian hearts to wound, 

Fierce as he moves, his silver shafts resound. 

Breathing revenge, a sudden night he spread. 

And gloomy darkness rolled around his heai 
The fleet in view, he twanged his deadly bow, 

And hissing fly the feathered fates below. 

On mules and dogs the infection first began, 

And last the vengeful arrows fixed on man. 

For nine long nights through all the dusky air, 

The pyres thick-flaming shot a dismal glare. 

None can be insensible to the beauty and loftiness of these verses. 
Their English dress is most captivating and sublime, and but for the 
multiplication of words, would almost rival the original. Let us com¬ 
pare with this the immortal strains in which David celebrated the 
interference of the Almighty for his deliverance and salvation : 

I called upon the Lord, and cried unto my God,— 

He heard my voice out of his temple, 

And my cry came before Him, even into his ears. 

When the earth shook and trembled: 

The foundations also of the hills are moved,— 

And vehemently shaken, because He is wroth. 

There goes up a smoke out of his nostrils. 

And fire out of his mouth devours. 

Burning coals proceed from it. 

He bows the heavens, also, and comes down; 

Thick darkness is under his feet. 

And He rides upon a cherub, and doth fly,— 

Yea, He comes upon the wings of the wind. 

He makes darkness his secret place, 

The darkness of the waters, the thick clouds his tabernacle. 

At the brightness of his presence, the clouds are dispelled,— 

Hail stones and burning coals follow. 

Then Jehovah thunders in the heavens, 

And the Most High utters his voice 
With hail stones and coals of fire. 

With his weapons He scatters his enemies, 

And drives them confounded by his frequent thunder-bolts. 

Some slight variation from the common version will be perceived 
in the foregoing extract. But it will be excused, when I remind the 
reader that I have followed the inimitable Latin of Bishop Lowth.* 


* Turn concussa est et intremuit tellus; 

Et fundaments montium commoventur, 

Yehementer conquassantur, nun ira illius exaestuat, 
Ascendit fumus in ejus nares; 

It e faucibus ejus ignis edax 
Exeunt abeo ardentis prun® 

Inclinat ccelos et descendit, 

Sub pedibus ejus caligo densa. 

Et inequitat cnerubo et volat, 

Et fertur, super alis vent!. 

Facit tenebras penetrate suum circum undique. 
Tabernaculum sibi tenebras aquarum densa nuoium, 

A fulgore preaentiae ejus nubes discutmntur, 

Emicat grando prunseque candentes. 

Turn intonat e crnlo Jehova 
Et Altissimus edit vocem sudem, 

Cum grandine prunisque candentibus; 

Et tilis suis postes dissipat, 

Et erebris fulgurites attonitos agit 

de s40. POST., a 
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There is no passage in all the Bible that more fully realizes the idea 
of the sublime, than this. In a violent storm, accompanied with 
descending torrents of rain, the very heavens surcharged with water 
seem to be let down and commingled with earth. With what unequal¬ 
led beauty and sublimity is this idea here expressed : 

He bows the heavens, also, and comes down ; 

Thick darkness is under his feet. 

At the brightness of his presence, the thick clouds are dispelled. 

That is: 

The thick clouds are rent asunder by the splendor of his lightnings. 

What figures of thought or diction can so fearfully represent the 
exertion of divine power, in the overthrow of rebellious men? 

These observations on the Poetry of the Inspired Writings may be 
extended to embrace other instances indicating vastness and sublimity 
of a different kind from the examples already quoted. One is taken 
from the one hundred and thirty-ninth Psalm: 

Whither can I go from thy spirit; 

And whither can I fly from tny presence? 

If I ascend into heaven, thou art there,— 

And if I make my bed in hell,—behold Thee! 

If I fly to the farthest East, 

Or dwell in the remoteness of the Western sea, 

Even there thy hand will lead me, 

And thy right hand will hold me. 

The idea of immensity, which can with difficulty be consigned to 
human apprehension, is here expressed. This, when proposed simply 
and abstractly, without the uecessary adjuncts, evades the force of our 
intelligence, and glides into obscurity. But the sacred writer here 
resorts to the use of circumstantial images, by means of which he 
invests with sublimity, and calls back to the perception of the mind, a 
subject, the evanescence of which would otherwise baffle all the efforts 
of thought. He conducts us through all the extension of space, embra¬ 
cing the length, breadth, and depth. These he designates, not by con¬ 
fused and general terms, but by certain and obvious boundaries, the 
greatest that nature presents, or that the mind can comprehend. When 
carried beyond these limits, without a point on which even imagina¬ 
tion can repose, in vain attempting to encompass the mighty amplitude, 
we are lost in the amazing immensity, and left to the almost painful 
feeling of admiration conjoined with horror. 

Poetry, of the tender and pathetic kind, is supplied in the greatest 
richness and variety in the sacred volume. The sweetness and utility 
of fraternal concord is most beautifully depicted in the one hundred 
and thirty-third Psalm : 

Behold how good, and how pleasant, 

For brethren to dwell together in unity! 

Like precious ointment upon the head, 

That ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s; 

That went down to the skirts of his garment. 

As the dew of Hermon, 

And as that which descended upon the mountains of Zion,— 

For there the Lord commanded his blessing, 

Even life forever more. 
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The elegance and expressiveness of Buchannan’s Latin version, 
tempt me to transcribe it : 

Ut aura suavis Balsami, quam funditur 
Aroni’s in sacrum caput, 

Et iinbrc lieto proluens barbam et sinus 
Limbum per errat aureum. 

Ut Rus, tenclla gemmulis urgenteis 
Pingens Sionrs graminai ; 

Aut vcrna dulci inebrians uligine, 

Hermonis intonsi juga. 

The English version of Watts, however, can never be surpassed: 

*T is like the oil divinely sweet 
On Aaron’s reverend head ; 

The trickling drops perfumed his feet. 

And o’er his garments spread. 

*T is pleasant as the morning dews, 

That fall on Zion’s hill, 

Where God his mildest glory shows, 

And makes his grace dis til. 

Philadelphia . W. T. B. 


OPHELIA. 

*T is Autumn, and the golden sun sinks low, 

Beneath the Western sky. Ten thousand clouds, 

In gliding, gathering groups come pressing on 
To share his parting beam. They glow, intense, 

With rich and pencilled rays of rainbow light,— 

Carnation, amber, purple,—whose soft tints 
Are shadowed in a deep and glassy brook. 

O’er which a mournful willow bends, and laves 
Its drooping branches in the chrystal tide. 

A form is resting on the sylvan bank. 

Wreathing fantastic garlands, of wild weeds, 

And daisy, columbine. Her cheek is flushed, 

Of roseate hue, as lovely and as frail 
As is the flitting crimson of that stream. 

Her eye is dark and wildly beautiful, 

And ever and anon she warbles strains 
Of ballad old, half mournful, half in joy: 

Now, ’t i9 a sweet, sad dirge,—anon, a harsh 
Though lively tune. Her heart is echoed there, 

Whose high notes, cracked, yet still the lower strings 
Make melody. But look !—she sudden moves, 

And clambering strives her chanb t strange to hang 
On that low, pendant hough. T is seized,—it snaps ; 

She falls with weedy trophy in the stream ! 

Her low faint tones are heard,—she’s chanting still: 

They ’re fainter, lower, as she floats along; 

Her snowy drapery flutters in the wave, 

And, musical and phantom-like, she sinks, 

As mermaid gliding to her coral cave. h. l. b. 
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The Seasons of Dap . 


THE SEASONS OP DAY. 

*T is Mom! The Persian’s God, 

From the halls where he reposes, 

Hath sent his herald beams before^ 

To pave his path with roses; 

And round the gates of Day, 

In a sea of glory laving, 

The clouds like ruddy banners play, 

O’er conquered Darkness waving. 

The flowers their lips of leaves, 

Where the perfumed dews are clinging, 

Are parting to receive his kiss,— 

The birds his hymn are singing. 

He comes! Through Nighre pale tears, 
Lo! his kindling beams he sendeth. 

And with ten thousand, thousand spears 
Of light, the vapors rendeth! 


*T is Noon! Upon his throne 
In mid-heaven, the God is seated, 

And all the wide unshadowed air, 
Glows like a furnace, heated : 

The birds, with panting breast, 
Their weary wings are drooping, 
While every flower its stricken crest 
Is faintly earthward stooping. 

No cloud one ray to hide. 

Not a breath one leaf to shiver,— 

And, flashing like a silver tide, 

Rolls on the burnished river s 
While o’er yon barren height, 

The undazzlea eagle sailcth, 

And gazes on tne Lord of Light 
With glance that never quaileth. 


*T is Eve! The God hath passed 
'Neath yon rocks uncouth and hoary, 

But, Prophet-like, behind him cast 
The mantle of his glory : 

The clouds that caught his smiles, 

As he left his sapphire chamber, 

Begem the west, like ruby isles 
Afloat on seas of amber. 

Lo! Faith is like the Sun,— 

Man’s life the day it lighteth; 

It blesseth whom it beameth on, 

But whom it leaves, benighteth: 

And when Death s shadows lower, 

As decay steals o’er the senses, 

A radiance through life’s twilight hour, 

Its holy beam dispenses. 

j. & 
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THE PIRATE OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE MTTTUJY,’ 4 MY FIRST AND LAST FtOOOIWO,’ ETC. 


-* ‘ So wickedly I did, 

God’s laws I did forbid, 

As I sailed.’ Kn>t>. 


One warm afternoon in January, 18—, I lay caulking away on the 

stowed fore^topmast-staysail of the sloop of war F-, then lying at 

anchor in the port of Valparaiso. The said stowed-staysail is a glorious 
place to 4 soger’ at any time, for the netting keeps one from rolling over¬ 
board, and Number-three canvass is as soft as (some kinds of) down; 
and it is well out of the way, and free from those bothersome interrup¬ 
tions, so common on the decks of men-of-war. I cannot, it is true, 
recommend said staysail as a caulking place at sea, for while a fellow 
is dreaming away about 4 sweet hearts and wives,’ the officer of the 
deck may rub his eyes suddenly, and the following dialogue ensue: 

Lieut. 4 Forecastle, there!’ 

Master’s Mate. 4 Sir!’ 

Lieut. 4 Man the fo’-topmast staysail halyards.’ 

Master’s Mate. 4 All manned, for’ard Sir.’ 

Lieut. ‘Hoist away the staysail!’—and then up goes our downy 
couch, and overboard goes the dreamer; and a cold bath is not always 
pleasant, even in warm climates, especially when so applied. 

These are pull-backs at sea,—but in port, there is nothing of the kind 
to fear; so I, Jack Garnet, snored away in most magnificent style. 

Alas! however, no man can safely count upon any thing in a man- 
of-war save a flogging, which he is pretty sure to get, from one cause 
or another. While dreaming about 4 Mary and Co.’ as above, my slum¬ 
bers were dispelled by a kick from a good-natured fore-topman, who rode 
down the stay to inform me that the first-cutter was called away ; and 
turning-out, I heard the boatswain’s mate 4 making my number,’ that is, 
roaring out 4 Jack Garnet! Pass the word for Jack Garnet!’ 4 Here 

you are,’ said I to the boatswain’s mate, as I jumped from the forecastle 
into the waist. 

4 Get in the boat, you Sir,’ said the lieutenant of the watch, who was 
standing at the gangway, ‘and look out for half-a-dozen when you 
return.’ 

‘Ay, ay, Sir,’ I promptly replied. I took my oar,—we shoved off, let 
fall, and gave way. 

We had no officer on board save a mid., and I was at first at a loss 
to know where we could be going; but after pulling half an hour, 
we boarded a merchantman which lay at anchor, far out in the harbor, 
beyond Little Cape Horn, and nearer Point Angels than Valparaiso. 
She was in some trouble, having suddenly and by accident come to 
anchor, while sailing out of the harbor,—the cat and fish of the starboard 
bower having parted,—and there she lay with seventy fathom of cable 

26 
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out ahead, and her sails whipping the masts in fine style, every thing 
having been let go by the run. 

4 You Garnet, 5 said the mid., as he went up the ship’s side, 4 stay in the 
boat, and have your nap out, for you remember Mr. Harrison promised 
you half-a dozen: so get ready for it.’ 

4 Ay, ay, Sir,’ I replied, and sitting down in the stern-sheets, the painter 
being made fast on board the ship, I proceeded to obey orders, while the 
rest of the boat’s crew began to heave up our friend’s anchor, and so 
forth. 

It is one of my rules, never to borrow trouble, and so I napped away, 
my dream beginning where it had left off on board the sloop-of-war: 
and I enjoyed myself and the rest of them in true man-of-war style. 

How long my slumbers may have lasted, I know not,—but I was at 
length awakened by the rolling and pitching of the boat, she having 
shipped a heavy sea, which thoroughly ducked Jack Garnet, any how. 
I bolted up, and found myself in a peck of troubles. 

Some one in the hurry of duty on board the merchantman had acci¬ 
dentally cast off the painter of my boat, and the south wind having sud¬ 
denly freshened into a snorter, I had quietly drifted out to sea, and now 
found myself outside Point Angels, in a stiff breeze, rolling about on the 
mountain surges of the Pacific Ocean. The thing was done so quietly, 
that no one on board had observed it, (the aforesaid squall having taken 
them unawares,) and they did not perceive my departure, until after I 
made that discovery. Here then I was, far enough from any possible aid, 

captain, cook, and all hands, of the first cutter of the F-sloop-of- 

war,—all alone by myself, and no body 'with me,— outward bound. 

Taking the tiller, I endeavored to keep her head to the wind, to dimin¬ 
ish her way out to sea; but finding that she broached to, rather too often, I 
took an oar and pulled her round, stern to the wind. I then resumed the 
tiller, and began to make a straight wake before the wind, to Coquimbo, 
Callao, or Davy Jones’. I now made fine headway, so fine, indeed, that I 
had soon the satisfaction to see that all the shipping in Valparaiso were 
out of sight, and Point Angels was drifting rapidly astern. To add to 
the uncomfortable romance of my situation, the sun was now setting, and 
never to my view did he sink so hurriedly to repose; and the Andes, 
which are wont to glitter in his effulgence long after he disappears 
from our firmament, were suddenly* shrouded in gloom. With a long 
look at the dim outlines of those majestic watch-towers of creation, which 
seemed in darkness to mourn over my forlorn condition, and with a brief 
listening to the whistling of the wind, and the loud voice of many waters, 
as they broke in thunder on the distant shore, I bade farewell to life, and 
in silent despair laid me down in the boat, forgetting that though 4 the 
waves of the sea are mighty, and rage terribly, He who sitteth in Hea¬ 
ven is mightier.’ 

My boat luckily needed not my guidance, for the swell was long and 
regular, and the wind blew steadily from the south, and she kept straight 
upon her course, mounting the waves gallantly, as if sensible that her 
voyages were not yet ended, and that she should again float under the 
stars and stripes of the Land of the Free. 
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The sun next day was high in heaven, when my slumbers were dis¬ 
pelled by the report of a musket, and a voice hailing: 

* Boat ’hoy !’ 

I rose and looked wildly around. I was in the open sea, now smooth 
and tranquil,—no land in sight,—while off a hundred yards, a large 
brig was lying to. The hail was repeated: 

‘ Boat ’hoy!’ 

‘Fleet!’ I replied, mechanically, for the captain of the F-was 

the senior officer on the station, and I had not yet forgotten the usages 
of the first cutter. 

‘ Ha ! ha !’ roared the spokesman: ‘ Fleet, indeed ! Where are you 
bound, Mr. Commodore ?’ 

By this time, I had collected my scattered wits, and perceiving that 
they were lowering a boat, I made no reply. 

I was speedily picked up, and taken on board the brig; and a glass 
of half-and-half being given me, I found both eyes and tongue, and 
while telling my story, I saw that the brig was large and heavy, 
mounting ten guns over her bulwarks, having no ports, and full of 
men. These were rather suspicious particulars, and I was glad to 
find that the person commanding was in the best of humor, being 
greatly amused by my narration. 

‘ Well, well!’ said he, after a long fit of laughter, ‘since you are Com¬ 
modore of the American fleet, I must treat you civilly: so, for’ard 
there ! Cook, give this man some breakfast.’ 

While discussing said breakfast, and racking my brains to think 
whereaway I was, the truth suddenly flashed into my mind that I had 
heard something said in Valparaiso about a piratical vessel which had 
been seen off the coast of Peru. The story was, that many merchant¬ 
men had been plundered by her, but that no violence was ever offered 
to officers or crew, by the pirate’s crew, unless they resisted, nor even 
then anything more than was necessary to subdue them. Cargo 
never was touched; all they wanted was gold and silver, and that 
being surrendered, they always went off peaceably. They were 
spoken of as a horrid looking set of fellows, commanded by a remark¬ 
ably handsome young man,—all speaking a strange language, and 
unable to understand a word of English, Spanish, or French. It was 
also said that they were usually seen near evening, and that at night, 
though frequently in plain sight, they would always suddenly disap¬ 
pear,—and though frequently seen and chased by men-of-war, they 
always disappeared entirely at night,—while in the day, they sailed 
like the wind, laughing at pursuit. My informant also said, that the 
piratical vessel was a brig, with painted ports, carrying ten guns, and a 
Jong twenty-four pounder on a pivot. All this was true of the brig 1 
was now on board of. She was heavily sparred, her canvass white, 
and raking masts, while her sharp bows, beautiful shear, and clean 
run, at once convinced me, that though manned by imps and com¬ 
manded by Satan, she was as sweet a craft as ever ploughed the sea. 

When I had finished my breakfast, and related my yarn to the hands 
forward, who, though hideous looking rascals, spoke English as well 
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as I, I was ordered aft again to meet the scrutiny of the captain, whom 
I had not yet seen. He was a small man, below the middle size, slen¬ 
der form, delicate limbs, and a face so smooth and round that he did 
not seem to be over eighteen, while his voice was melody itself, being 
low and exquisitely modulated. 

Having heard my story, and assured me of kind treatment, he 
demanded to know of me what ships were in Valparaiso Bay, inward 
or outward bound, and what men-of-war were there,—the state of 
things ashore,—what vessels were expected, and where from,—and 
lastly, whether I had heard any thing said about a pirate off the coast 
of Peru. I answered these manifold questions as fully as possible, and 
in reply to the latter, said what I had heard,—adding, truly, that the 

English sloop-of-war T-was despatched a week before to protect 

the merchant service from him. 

This last item afforded him much amusement. 

‘Well, my lad,’ he said, ‘it will be a long time before they catch 
us,—for we are, as you see, that same pirate,—friends to the sea, and 
enemies to all who sail upon it. We are short of wood and water, 
and must go into Valparaiso to fill up,—not, however, till your sloop- 
of-war comes out j but since you say she is about to remain there, I 
will entice her out. You can now take care of yourself. I shall not 
ask of you any duty, and as soon as I can, will set you ashore.’ 

It was now about noon, and the brig,—which had been lying to since 
I was picked up,—filled her maintop-sail, made all sail, and boarding 
her starboard-tacks, was off with the speed of light, South-by-East, to 
make Point Angels, leaving my boat adrift. The Andes were yet in 
sight, and Valparaiso not far distant, so that in an hour Point Angels 
was in plain view, and at four p. m. we entered the bay, steering 
straight for the F-. 

All hands were now upon deck, and to do them justice, the brig was 
worked admirably. The long twenty-four was hauled aft, and pointed 
over the taffrail, while the rest of the guns were cleared away, and 
double-shotted. All this preparation for action rather puzzled me, for 

I could not think that the pirate captain intended to fight the F-, 

inasmuch as her battery of twenty-four twenty-four pounders, would 
have blown us out of water in five minutes. However, I took my 
stand on the forecastle, determined to see the fun, whatever it might be. 

When we were within about a mile of the F-, I began to per¬ 

ceive some motion on board of her, and the boat of the Captain of the 
Port, which chanced to be along side of her, suddenly cast off and 
made sail towards us. 

1 What is the battery of the F- V coolly inquired the captain, who 

was standing near me at this moment. 

* Medium twenty-fours, Sir,’ said I. 

* Very good,’ he replied, calmly, and then sung out, as he walked aft, 
• Man the starboard battery !—stand by! Hands by the weather 
braces! Slack the lee ones! Hard up the helm!’ 

We were now not more than half a mile from the F-, (which as 

yet lay quiet, with her sails loosed to dry,) and, wearing round, each 
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gun of the starboard battery, (long twelves,) was fired at her, as it came 
to bear, until we were round on the larboard tack, when, giving her 
the long twenty-four, we were off, two points free, standing out to sea. 

Our first shot, which struck the hull of the F-, was followed, 

quick as thought, by the notes of her drum beating to quarters, while 
her jib run up as if by magic, and her cables slipped, topsails were 
hoisted and sheeted home. She fell off before the wind, and hauled 
up on the larboard-tack,—her larboard battery speaking in thunder as 
it came to bear; then crowding every thing, she gave chase. 

Here, however, she was at disadvantage,—for we had the start of a 
mile,—and, moreover, were under fine headway. Her true game was 
to keep away a little, and if possible carry away some of our spars with 
round shot; but that part she determined to put off until it could be given 
with effect,—nothing doubting that she should speedily overtake us. 

But in this the Commodore reckoned without his host, for we rap¬ 
idly slipped away from him, working to windward of him in spite of 
his teeth. He carried on, however, with undaunted zeal, though we 
gradually increased our distance from one mile to six or seven, and 
darkness found him still driving ahead, with every rag of canvass 
spread to the breeze, which was now a ten-knotter from West-North- 
West. 

When day-light was fairly gone, our captain had ordered signal- 
lanterns to be sent up to the main skysail-mast head, and at each 

yard-arm, in order to challenge the F-to continue her chase, and 

now, (eleven o’clock,) the F-being at least ten miles astern, he 

ordered mast and yard-ropes to be rove, and all hands to * stand by to 
rig ship.’ 

This order brought me up all standing, for I could not imagine what 
. was to follow; but his crew understood the thing perfectly. Some large 
spars were brought aft, double-purchase-tackles were rigged on the main 
mast, and on the taffrail, hatches were opened, and whips and top 
burtons rigged on the stays. Some hogsheads containing fire-works 
were tossed overboard, but kept in tow, and numberless other prepara¬ 
tions made in less time than I can write them. 

‘All ready?’ hailed the captain. 

‘All ready, Sir!’ was the answer, from all parts of the vessel. 

‘Then, fire!’ he continued. 

Every gun was discharged at once, and at the instant, the hogsheads 
astern blew up with a tremendous report, and the ocean, and the firma¬ 
ment, were illuminated with a ghastly blue glare, and all the lights aloft 
were extinguished, so that the next instant vve were in darkness. The 
main and fore-royal and sky-sail-masts and yards were then sent down,— 
the mizen-mast stepped—a topmast and top-gallant-mast rigged and 
yards crossed, while the guns were all lowered into the hold. Davits 
were then made fast at the sides, and whale boats run up at them, while 
others were placed keel-up on the booms, and in fifteen minutes we 

tacked, and stood towards the F-, as complete a whaling ship as 

ever doubled the Horn. The tackles, etc., were then unrove,—all hands 
but sixteen sent below,—the hatches put on, and away we bowled for the 
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F-. The captain then left the deck, the first mate taking command; 

but shortly after returned from below, dressed as a woman, and directed 
our motions, though all orders were given by the mate. 

In half an hour we were near the F-, on her weather-bow, stand¬ 

ing as if to cross her wake. When within three hundred yards, she sent 
up a light in her mizen-rigging, and fired a gun, which in nautical par¬ 
lance means, 1 Heave-to, I wish to speak you.’ 

We hove-to, accordingly, in true merchantman-style, while the 
F-backed her main-to’-sail, as became a crack sloop-of-war. 

‘What ship is that?’ hailed the first lieutenant, in the short, per¬ 
emptory manner proper for a man of his dignity. 

* The Three-Sisters, of New-Bedford,’ replied our first mate, taking 
the Yankee twang in a most admirable manner. 

‘ Where are you from,—and where bound,—and what ’s your mas¬ 
ter’s name?’—continued the first luff. 

‘ I expect we’m from a cruise,’ drawled the mate again, ‘ bound to 
Valparaiso for wood and water, and our old man’s name is Andrew 
Maxwell, at your sarvice.’ 

‘ Have you seen a strange sail hereaway?’ interrupted the Commo¬ 
dore. 

* Guess I see a clipper of a brig pretend to blow up, about half an 
hour ago, but she only made b’lieve, for I see her ag’in cuttin’ away 
to the Nor’ard and East’ard, pretty considerable fast, I expect,’ 
drawled the mate; 4 howsomever, that was in the old man’s watch, 
and he’s turned in now, snorin’ like a lobster, and I ’ll be darned if 
I want to call him, for he’s cross as the divil if you break him of his 
sleep,—and his wife would n’t like it neither, I guess; so I’d a leetle 
ruther not,—if it’s all the same to you.’ 

4 Clap a stopper over all, you infernal Yankee,’ hailed her first luff; 
and then she braced up again, and was off like a shot in chace of said 
brig, while we up-stick, and bore away for Valparaiso. Here, then, 
was the secret of the pirate’s constant escape from all pursuers,—this 
change of form,—and of course, he would deceive any one,—e. g. the 
Yankee commander of the F-. 

The next day, with only thirty hands to be seen, and with our wha¬ 
ling appearance, we entered the port of Valparaiso,—not a brig, nor 
commanded by a handsome young man; as our acting captain had a 
face like a dead-eye, and our real commander played wife to him, for 
the time being, as young and handsome as ever. Some waggish per¬ 
sons, indeed, little thinking how truly they spoke, insisted that the said 
wife was, to all intents and purposes, commander of the ship,—since the 
captain had a way of saying, 4 1 HI ask my wife ,’ on all important 
occasions. 

At the end of four days,—the said whaler having wooded and watered, 
etc.,—I was brought upon deck, (for I had been kept under hatches, 
too, since our arrival, that I need not be seen by any loafers,) and hav¬ 
ing been sworn to secrecy, (which said oath, n. b., I kept,) I was set 
ashore, and then the Three-Sisters weighed anchor, and, under a cloud 
of canvass, stood out to sea, to re-commence her fair-trading operations. 
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What became of her thereafter, is none of my business, though I am 
told, her tricks were at last found out; and a bright-sided brig, which 
she industriously chased for a whole day, and finally overtook, proved 

to be the F-sloop-of-war,—her commander thus paying the devil 

in his own coin ; and in the interchange of‘warm expressions,’ which 
followed, the F-sent her so effectually to the bottom, that it was gen¬ 

erally supposed she would stay there a time, unless Jimmy Flatfoot 
actually took her under his wing. However, friend Greenhorn, all 
this is none of our business. Jack Garset 


MARIA DA GLORIA. 


!• 

One month, one little month, has pass’d, since he my loved one died, 

And now they’d urge me, at God’s shrine, to stand a willing bride,— 

To yield once more this trembling hand, from which all warmth has fled, 
And plight again this breaking heart, which beats but for the dead. 


n. 

O worthless, worthless diadem! I trample on thee now, 

I never prized thee ’till thy gems were gleaming on his brow; 
I never cared to be a Queen, save to enrich my love, 

And now he’s won a brighter realm,—-a nobler crown above! 


m. 

Would that I were a peasant girl, with none to chide my grief;— 
Methinks the calm of lowly life might yield me some relief; 

But while amid the glare of courts, my weeping eyes are dim, 

They bid me choose another lord,—and turn my thoughts from him! 


TV. 

Coldness in vain essays to quench that pure ethereal flame, 
Which, kindled once at heaven’s torch, forever bums the same; 
But he, the husband of my youth, ne’er breathed a word unkind, 
And every thought, and every wish, his kindred soul divin’d. 


v. 

Ah! little know they Woman’s heart, who deem her love must die, 
Because upon it shines no more Affection’s beaming eye: 

As plants thrive fastest in the night, so love most quickly grows, 
When ’neath the dim and distant wave, its sun has sought repose. 
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THE PARTING PLEDGE. 


Yet once again!—but once, before we sever,— 

Fill me one brimming cup,—it is the last; 

And let those lips now parting, and forever, 

Breathe o’er this pledge ‘ the Memory of the Past!’ 


it. 

Joy’s fleeting sun is set! and no to-morrow 
Smiles on the gloomy path we tread so fast; 

Yet in the bitter cup, o’erfilled with sorrow, 

Lives one sweet drop,—the Memory of the Past! 

hi. 

But one more look from those dear eyes, now shining 
Thro’ their warm tears, their loveliest and their last; 
But one more strain of hands in friendship twining,-r- 
Now, farewell all, save Memory of the Past! 


FEMALE CHARACTER. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PULPIT ELOQUENCE,’ * THE DOWNFALL OF NATIONS,’ ETC. 

In tracing- the history of the human race through the various gen¬ 
erations which have been distinguished for intellectual pursuits, the 
philosophic inquirer cannot but observe, that the magnificent creations 
of Art, and the wonder-working discoveries in Science, have sprung 
from the mental resources of the first-created. He will naturally be 
led to seek a cause for such an effect. He will ask why Woman, 
formed of the same material,—placed under an identical moral responsi¬ 
bility,—sharing with man the vast elements which the book of Nature 
unfolds to human observation,—has yet to display those strong mental 
manifestations by which the latter has so frequently thrown over his 
day and generation a brilliant and imperishable fame. 

In the records of the fine arts where, among our female painters, 
shall we find an Angelo,—a Salvator Rosa,—a Titian,—a Rubens,—or a 
West ? We shall seek in vain for an exhibition of that power by which 
a Raphael could impress the painted canvass with the spirit of life and 
motion, or by which Rubens gilded the raven down of darkness till it 
smiled, and illumined it with rays of light and beauty. 

Poetry, the sister art of painting, presents no splendid specimen as 
the production of the feminine mind. The female verse no where dis¬ 
plays that splendor of imagination by which Milton was enabled, in the 
* blue serene/ to contemplate the armies of the Omnipotent, and to 
create in the majestic visions of fancy, the Demons of Darkness and the 
ministering Angels of Light. The master spirits of Music and Sculp¬ 
ture, too, belong not to the female circle. 

The natural sciences present still fewer instances in which females 
have attained eminence. Now and then, indeed, we meet with cases 
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in which their labors have enriched the stores of physical knowledge 
but for that concentration of thought which enabled Newton to survey 
the illimitable expanse, and to expose- to human ken the meteors of its 
glory,—to analyze light, and found the science of optics,—for that 
spirit of ardent inquiry,—that unsatiated thirst after knowledge which 
led Franklin to arrest the winged lightning in its course, and disarm it 
of its terrors,—we know not where to direct our researches within the 
limits of the feminine world. Various causes have been assigned for 
this generally admitted effect. Among them, that woman was originally 
constituted with a mind less capable of intellectual exertion, than her 
more fortunate partner in the opposite sex. We cannot admit such a 
cause, while facts are on record which shame the boasted powers of 
the latter. Does the organization of the brain in the female differ from 
that of man? Are her sensibilities less acute? Do her moral virtues 
suffer in the comparison with those of the lords of the creation ? Can 
she not endure and suffer with equal fortitude ? Show us the man who 
would travel alone and unprotected from the cold and northern Sibe¬ 
rian desert to the capital of Russia, to implore liberty for an exiled 
father, and we are ready to concede, that the moral constitution of woman 
is defective. If we are told that it is not in moral but in mental constitu¬ 
tion, that woman is inferior,—that the proofs we have brought forward 
to show how little has been accomplished by the former to enrich the 
treasury of science or of art, attest the fact,—we shall endeavor, while 
we admit the assumption, to institute an inquiry into the cause which 
gives rise to such an effect. The organization of the brain will not 
furnish us with a satisfactory answer. It is the same in all its parts, 
with that of the other sex. Does the discrepancy, then, arise from 
defective education,—or from the arrogance which first assumes a men¬ 
tal superiority, and subsequently debases its rival to demonstrate the 
truth of the assumption ? We read of no difference in intellect in the 
Garden of Eden. To its inhabitants were given dominion over the 
earth, accompanied by the blessings of heaven. When forced for 
their transgressions, from the enjoyments of Paradise, their doom was 
the same: 


* The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide.* 

At what precise period the vast difference between male and female 
intellect was discovered, it seems difficult to determine. Early it must 
have been: Once assumed, it was handed down through successive 
generations, until at length received as an established and incontro¬ 
vertible truth. With the facts which were displayed on the theatre of 
the Roman world,—which must have disproved the assumption, unless 
its proud masters had been determined to sacrifice truth at the shrine 
of error, we are astonished it could have been admitted. The intellect 
and acquirements of a Cornelia, and their still more powerful develop¬ 
ment through the unfortunate Gracchii, were sufficient to show the 
capabilities of the female mind for the highest intellectual attainments, 
to a world not opposed to all evidence, save such as flattered its vanity, 
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or supported its pride. In the long and dreary night of moral debase¬ 
ment, which succeeded the fall of imperial Rome, we trace no distinc¬ 
tive traits of superiority in the masculine mind. It was not until, by 
the renovated lights of science, man began to observe the source of those 
seemingly mysterious operations which the darkness of ignorance had 
hitherto shaded from his view, fhat his boasted mental exaltation was 
again proclaimed. In what condition was the female mind at this 
period? How were its natural rights protected or secured? To 
woman, the temple of knowledge was shut. Every avenue which led 
to it, was guarded with a vigilance which might have honored a better 
cause. To her , the cheering beams which were shedding their benign 
influences on the mind of her self-constituted superior, were denied. 
Thus enveloped in the clouds of ignorance,—treated as an inferior in 
intellect,—her mind, presented with no object of ambition, lost the 
principle of action, and eventually acquiesced in the apparent fatal 
necessity which hung around its destiny, as if awarded by the fiat of 
God. But even under this mental bondage, there were periods when 
the natural vigor of intellect burst from its thraldom, and displayed 
in the face of nations the injustice of that law by which its opera¬ 
tions had been controled. Its indirect influence was seen through the 
fond objects around which maternal affection had clung,—producing, 
as in the instance to which we have already alluded, fruits that, expand¬ 
ing into ripeness and maturity, proudly acknowledged the parent tree 
to whose nurture they owed their vigor and their fame. The intro¬ 
duction of the art of Printing, in the fifteenth century, opened to the 
female mind a new path to the acquisition of knowledge. It was an 
era in the history of woman. A sun, whose rays penetrated the dark 
recesses of her clouded mind,—a liberator, at whose command the 
shackles of ignorance crumbled into dust,—and the unfettered mind 
went forth redeemed and regenerated, as under the influence of a 
second creation. The tyrannic sway which had fled at the approach of 
this noble art, was now supplied by flattery. When the waters at the 
fountain head could no longer be confined within their accustomed 
boundaries, it became an object of importance with those by whom 
their flow had hitherto been limited, to direct, if they could not control , 
their meandering streams. Beauty began to receive universal homage. 
Its eloquence was acknowledged in the congregation of nations, and 
the courts of kings. The days of chivalry and tournaments succeeded. 
Woman rose to an exaltation which kings might have envied. Before 
her personal charms, monarchs bowed in abject submission. A men¬ 
tal alienation, distinguished by the term of knight-errantry, created her 
image where her form was not, and its imbecile victim roamed through 
the world in the quest of a shadow which eluded his pursuit,—of an 
object beyond his attainment. The female, in her turn, became the 
ruler. The vaunted heroes of greatness quailed before her frown. 
Crowns were sold,—offices bartered,—monarchs deposed,—at the mart 
of her ambition. Nor can it be denied that woman, in the eloquence of 
beauty, and the secret recesses of art, has produced more dazzling 
effects on the theatre of human existence, than the oratory of the great 
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elders of antiquity, or their kindred spirits in modern times. Denied 
an acknowledged intellectual equality with man, she sought to counter¬ 
balance the evil, by the display of her physical adornments. Encir¬ 
cled by these appendages, she erected her throne in the midst of mon- 
archs, and exclaimed, ‘ All eyes shall see me, and all knees shall bow 
to me.’ In the direct ratio in which her personal vanity was flattered, 
mental cultivation became neglected,—as if the only parts of the edifice 
worthy of decoration were the walls of clay, destined to moulder into 
their original elements, and to be dispersed by the winds of heaven. 
Where the graces of person were sufficient to insure influence and 
power, it may naturally be supposed that those which adorn and enrich 
the mind would be neglected. Thus it happened, that the activity into 
which the female mind had been called by the new and dazzling objects 
that yielded it homage, was exerted on the light vapors which floated 
upon the surface of a vivid imagination,—the ephemera of an evan¬ 
escent moment. In the sonnets dedicated to beauty, and the romantic 
tales which were the offspring of the days of chivalry, we may trace 
the devotion to the lighter kinds of reading, which has usually charac¬ 
terized female taste. The truths of history,—the demonstrations of 
science,—the records of art, cannot be supposed to yield appropriate 
food to a mind vitiated by a course of reading in which the fancy alone 
has been excited, and under which the higher powers of intellect have 
slumbered in torpidity. 

The days of chivalry have long since passed. The grave of oblivion 
has enclosed the knight and the maiden for whose charms he entered the 
circle of combat, and by whose hand his gory brow was decorated 
with the laurel of victory. We should be gratified to add, that their 
effects had also ceased, and that the productions of female intellect could 
vie with those of man. Truth will not allow such a conclusion, how¬ 
ever satisfac tory it might be to the real admirers of woman. The 
causes have partially ceased, yet the effect remains. We say par - 
tially ,—for so long as man, in his desire to revel among the affections, 
and hold his empire in the heart of woman, shall descend to the abject 
servility of praising her beauty , as the only object worthy of his 
regard,—so long as her vanity shall be excited at the expense of 
higher qualities, which are waiting to be called into activity by a can¬ 
did and noble appeal to their power,—a cause yet remains to account 
for the effect, on which we have above remarked. We have already 
stated our belief in the equal capabilities for the reception of the 
abstract truths of science, in both sexes : but as the river which is pure 
as it falls from its source on the mountain’s brow, may be sullied and 
polluted by the varied streams which mingle with its current, so may a 
mind, formed by the Creator for the highest enterprizes of action, and 
the noblest conceptions of thought, be diverted from its purposes by the 
false and gaudy decoration in which its objects are presented. 

Among the causes which have rendered the mental labors of woman 
inefficient in the walks of science, literature and art, the conduct to 
which we have adverted, by the male sex, holds a prominent station. 
Their conversation is directed, in female society, not tt> the cultivation 
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of the mind,—not to the calling forth of the resources of reason, or the 
decisions of judgment,—not to that which enriches while it adorns,— 
but to some trifling observations on the state of the weather,—the last 
fashionable party,—the beauty of some newly-imported Parisian or 
London habiliment,—or the still more puerile employment of holding 
an hour’s conversation about nothing ,—in other language, idling away 
the precious hours of human life in small talk. Until a renovation in 
society shall take place in this particular, and the female, in the lauda¬ 
ble exercise of her native powers, shall spurn with contempt the idler 
who would reduce her capacity to a level with his own, and in the 
shallowness of intellect, believe he is an object of admiration, for the 
exercise of that which should cover him with scorn, we anticipate but 
little improvement in the literary or scientific productions of the fair 
sex. Our periodicals, too, have exerted a powerful influence,—may we 
not say an injurious one,—or. the female mind. Of what are they com¬ 
posed ? Do many of them embrace any object truly useful ? Are they 
calculated to enlighten the understanding,—to encourage inquiry into 
the intricacies or beauties of literature and science ? Are they not rather 
calculated to dazzle the eye, than to inform the understanding,—to please 
the imagination, than to expand the mind? The caterers for public 
taste have a solemn and responsible duty to perform,—particularly 
those whose publications are under the special patronage of the female 
sex. It becomes them to watch over their pages, lest they should add 
to that list of puerile and vapid reading which teems forth from the 
press, weekly, under the title of polite literature, devoid of all merit, 
save the neatness of its typographical execution. We look in vain, 
through such pages, for the useful, the truly elegant, or the sublime; 
and we sincerely hope the day is not far distant when our ladies will 
demand , as a reward for their patronage, something beyond those 
ephemeral productions which, however pretty in their external appear¬ 
ance, have nothing within to correspond. They are ‘ Multums in 
Parvo,’ as to the size of their sheets, but ‘ Parvums in Multo,’ as to the 
intrinsic value of their matter. The press is the master spirit of the 
age. It forms, in a considerable degree, the habits, the manners, the 
customs, the morals of a people. As it is the assertor of a nation’s 
rights, so it is the guardian of its happiness. Its influence is either for 
good or for evil: if for the latter, how great must be its extent! We 
do not accuse the conductors of our lighter publications of a desire to 
fill their sheets with useless matter, but of carelessness in making their 
selections,—of a dependence on the literary alms of foreign countries, 
instead of an inquiry into the resources of their native land. We 
desire to see our periodicals American , in the spirit as well as the letter. 
We have ample materials for the exertion of literary talent within our- 
selves , without crossing oceans to inquire into the fashionable follies of 
other countries, in order to transplant them to our own. 

Having now discussed the question of original and assumed inferiority 
in the female mind, we proceed to notice the influence of education,—par¬ 
ticularly that pursued in our country,—on the feminine character. We 
are aware of the responsibility we assume, in touching this portion of the 
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subject,—that it is dangerous ground,—guarded by custom, and privi 
leged by time. But new lights have burst upon the world. The spirit of 
the age has improved, and is improving. It is time the mechanism of 
female education should give place to its philosophy ,—that the mind 
should no longer b* a mere receptacle for dates and tacts, but a living, 
active, and thoughtful agent, fultilling the high designs of its creation 
in the best and most efficient manner. Our remarks are not leveled at 
particular institutions, but at the system pursued generally, in relation to 
female instruction. We assert that it is defective in its foundation,—that 
its aim is to render its objects fashionable and amusing, rather than useful 
and instructive. The fact stares us in the face, in every period of 
woman’s life, from childhood to age. It acts upon the moral equally 
with the intellectual character. What eye can look upon the affected 
displays of the juvenile female, and not discern the truth of our posi¬ 
tion ? In youth we expect candor, ingenuousness, frankness, and all 
the more beautiful and lovely perfections which the artificial forms of 
society too soon destroy. But under our present code of moral instruc¬ 
tion, the child is taught to conceal her emotion,—to act a part in which 
her heart has no share,—to become, in the first stages of her existence, 
with a bosom alive to every generous and endearing impulse,—a con¬ 
cealer,—a dissembler of her feelings. Accompany her from the period 
of childhood to that when she enters into society,—to be introduced to 
the world. What are her opinions of man and of herself? That she 
must gain admirers,—that they are to be won, not by the graces of the 
mind , but by the external decorations with which art supplies the place 
of nature, and frivolity that of intelligence. In the absence of that 
which might have mingled amusement with instruction, her parties are 
invited: their ennui must be relieved by a little French,—a little 
music,—some serious remarks on the novelties of fashion,—or some of 
a more trifling nature on the absence of an instructive friend. Her 
opinion of man is not founded in error. Numerous are the worship, 
pers at her shrine. Beauty excuses each fault, and blots out every 
imperfection. The hour of triumph arrives. The gay idol of the day, 
who luxuriated in the halls of pleasure,—surrounded by flatterers 
whose homage was paid to her defects,—becomes — a wife ! No 
longer attended by a crowd of adulators, and deprived of those resources 
which a well directed moral culture might have secured, she withdraws 
from a society in which her reign has passed. Her sphere of opera¬ 
tions becomes circumscribed within the narrow boundaries of the 
domestic hearth, and her home becomes — a living sepulchre! We 
ask, are not these consequences, in many cases, the results of a fash¬ 
ionable education?—of an education in which the head is divested of 
ideas, and the heart of candor and truth ? The decoration of the former 
with a fashionable attire, and the furnishing the latter with a flow of 
spirits, forced through the ruins of real sensibility, have gained for 
their object more admiration than the intellectual resources of a Bacon, 
or the wisdom of a Solomon. 

If man beholds woman, in her intellectual capacity, thus the creature 
of art, let him not, while gazing on the beautiful ruin of misdirected 
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education, forget that his hand has not been powerless in despoiling an 
edifice in which truth, honor, integrity, and candor might nave wor¬ 
shipped as in a chosen temple. It is an astonishing, and seemingly 
paradoxical truth, that men of the most refined intellect,—who would 
shrink from social intercourse with illiterate male companions,—rarely 
require intellectual endowments in their wives, or seek to create them 
in their daughters. When the latter, in the original vigor of a strong 
mind, at times soar above the narrow confines which limit the intellect¬ 
ual condition of their less fortunate companions, and show, in the 
results , their capabilities for the highest attainments, how are they 
received by the other sex? Is their society courted? Do we see 
them surrounded by a host of admirers, descanting on, and praising, 
their superior qualifications ? Are they not hated, and contemned,— 
shunned and scorned,—as if their superior endowments were a curse 
rather than a blessing? If an author appears among them, she is 
assailed by the weapons of sarcasm, and the sneers of ignorance. Sus¬ 
picions as to the real source of her work, are hinted at by the little critics 
who scan but cannot comprehend her composition; who, instinctively 
aware that they can never reach the height to which a laudable ambi¬ 
tion has directed the object of their envy,—rest contented in an endeavor 
to destroy the fruits of genius, and blast the land of promise. We are 
speaking of general effects. There have been, and are, many honora¬ 
ble exceptions to the truth of the above remark. Our own city furnish¬ 
es one in the amiable and accomplished author of ‘ Teresa ContarinV 
We hope and expect to see the day, when female society will be 
appreciated, in proportion to its intellectual resources,—and men shall 
pay a just homage at the shrine of worth, in whatever temple it may 
be found. 

Our final remarks will apply to the means pursued in relation to the 
formation of female character, in its intellectual and physical condition. 
The acquisition of a certain amount of knowledge is not, in our view, 
the primary object of the Ladies’ Seminary. We look to it as an insti¬ 
tution in which the habits of study are to be formed,—in which the 
mind is to be trained to receive a much greater amount of information, 
after the scholastic duties have ceased. It is, or should be, a theatre in 
which the philosophy of mind should be studied,—its elementary con¬ 
struction developed, and its appropriate objects applied. If the human 
mind be a passive machine, rather than an active agent,—capable only 
of receiving,—having no power to convey ,—it is, as far as human hap¬ 
piness and intelligence are concerned, a blot, if not a blank, amid the 
creative energies of God. That our present mode of instruction is so 
likely to form it, we shall endeavor to demonstrate by the usual method 
pursued in examining pupils for admission into particular classes. We 
take history as our first example. A young lady enters a school with 
a request, being about to finish , to be admitted into the highest or first 
class. With facts and chronology her memory is amply stored. She 
knows the Western Roman empire was subdued by the Northern bar¬ 
barians, and the date of its final dissolution,—that America was discov¬ 
ered by Columbus, and the period of its discovery. Let us trace her 
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knowledge a little farther,—inquire into the consequences that followed 
the downfall of Rome,—the many nations which sprung from its 
ruins,—the reign of tyranny which it ended,—the thousand years of 
mental darkness which enveloped the world, subsequently to its subju¬ 
gation,—the gradual regeneration of the human mind in the fifteenth 
century,—the revival of letters which followed it,—the introduction of 
mathematics by the Saracens,—the great discovery of printing,—the 
improved condition of the world to which it immediately gave rise,— 
let us ask her what is really valuable , in historical record, and we leave 
to those who do examine on these occasions, to answer what will be her 
proficiency. The history of America,—of the United States ,—is the 
first and most important object to an American lady. To know that it 
was discovered by Columbus, or even to be acquainted with the trials 
and persecutions to which the great discoverer of a world was subjected, 
forms but a minor portion of the ore of American History. Its political 
condition as a colony of Great Britain,—the oppressions to which it 
was subjected,—the vain appeals that were made to the justice of the 
mother country,—ihe warnings which were held out,—the fond affec¬ 
tion with which the offspring clung around the parent, until the 
latter dashed the cup of hope and expectation from their lips,—the 
reluctance to the assumption of national rights which the iron hand of 
tyranny could scarcely overcome,—the determination of purpose which 
followed,—the united efforts of three millions of people in a common 
cause,—the destruction of human life and individual property,—the tor¬ 
rents of blood which washed the foundation of the temple of liberty,— 
the funeral pile which blazed amid the wreck of tyranny, until its 
embers were extinguished in the intense and inextinguishable flames,— 
furnish materials for thought, for reflection,—for triumphs over disap¬ 
pointments,—for the correction of vanity,—for a faithful and unqualified 
dependence on the wisdom of Omnipotence, which such materials could 
only impart. It is to the philosophy of such facts,—to their moral as 
well as intellectual influence,—that the attention of the rising female 
community of America should be directed. They will lighten the 
gloom of adversity, and increase the pleasures of prosperity. They will 
render them intelligent, as well as lovely, furnish food for the hours of 
social intercourse, not suited, perhaps, to the palate of a flimsy coxcomb, 
but to men of worth,—of intellect and honor. The above remarks are 
not exclusively meant to apply to American history: they embrace a 
world,—and we know not in wnat school the female can be instructed in 
what is truly valuable, if not in that which thus unfolds the secret 
springs of human action,—the rewards of virtue, and the consequences 
of vice. We would seriously call the attention of female instructors to 
the necessity of connecting the philosophy with the facts of history,— 
of disburdening the memory , and improving the mind,—of leading their 
pupils through new and varied trains of thought to the great object of 
their instruction,—future usefulness. ‘ Worcester’s Elements’ may, 
indeed, furnish ample food for the memory , but unless accompanied by 
an explanation which shall lead to the causes of its facts, and the conse- 
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quences by which they were followed, can add but little to the stores of 
the mind. 

How are Natural Philosophy and Chemistry studied in many of our 
Ladies’ Institutions? By actual explanation of causes and effects? 
No,—by books. No visible demonstration is presented. Assertions 
supply the place of proof, until the mind is wearied in the pursuit of 
that for which it cannot account. It is by such means, that science 
becomes irksome to its acquirers. Its truths are passively admitted,— 
not actively understood. That which would be beautiful and simple, 
if properly set forth, becomes disgusting and opaque,—and the edifice 
of Arts’ twin sister is forever abandoned for some more fashionable and 
less useful accomplishment. We are perfectly aware that a philo¬ 
sophical apparatus is furnished by many of our female institutions. Mr. 
Haskell, of Brooklyn, has done much to improve this branch of edu¬ 
cation, by the cheapness and accuracy of his astronomical and mechan¬ 
ical instruments. Too much, however, yet remains, which may be 
denominated book-learning, in relation to this highly important ele¬ 
ment of female instruction. We had rather hear one of Silliman’s or 
Griscom’s lectures on chemistry, accompanied by accurate experiments, 
than commit to memory a whole w'ork on the philosophy of the same 
science. In the one case, we see the cause produce the effect,—in the 
other, we are told it does so. The mechanical method of operating on 
the human mind, through the aid of memorizing facts and events, which 
we have exemplified by an appeal to History, Natural Philosophy, and 
Chemistry, applies to every branch of female instruction. The memory 
is too much oppressed,—the mind too superficially informed. 

Among the accomplishments, as they are termed, of female educa¬ 
tion, embracing music, drawing, dancing, etc , how superficial, gener¬ 
ally, are the attainments in the two former! To be able to paint the 
head of Ariadne, or to copy a landscape, seems the maximum of female 
instruction, in this branch of education. But is this the highest object 
of the pencil? Is it merely to be the copyist of a copy? Let those 
who have surveyed the beauties and sublimities of Nature, under her 
varied aspects,—whose eyes have gazed with rapture on her awful and 
gigantic forms, and whose hands have delineated them on the pencilled 
board,—answer our inquiry. The highest end of drawing, if we mis¬ 
take not, is to render its possessor capable of portraying nature with 
correctness and fidelity, under the magic influence of the pencil,—to be 
able, in the absence of natural objects, to place in the view of the 
beholder the creations of imagination. If such are the high purposes 
of the pencil,—among our female painters,—how rarely will they be 
accomplished ! Music, the sister science of painting, is pursued, in our 
female seminaries, under the same feeble influence. A young lady 
who can read the notes, and play a few tunes, is accomplished in her 
musical education, and in most instances even the little she knows of 
this soul-stirring art, (for with the art only is she acquainted,) is aban¬ 
doned, when she quits the scenes amid which it was acquired. Among 
the accomplishments , music, in our opinion, holds an elevated rank. 
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But we would have its philosophy,—the principles of time,—of pause, 
melody, accent, and emphasis,—fully explained and understood, before 
the young and amiable student is made to display her acquisitions in 
this art before those who are really capable of appreciating its merits, 
but whose sense of politeness, perhaps, may lead them to sacrifice can¬ 
dor, and to bestow praise for knowledge not really possessed. Music 
exerts a powerful influence on the human mind, and, in many cases, 
on the clevelopments of character. It is associated, in thought, with 
all the finer emotions,—those calm and pleasing intervals of existence, 
when the mind, under its influence, lifted above itself, seems to soar 
into regions of ideal happiness, and to be absorbed in the contempla¬ 
tion of brighter scenes. If such be its power and effects, how necessary 
is it, that it should be pursued thoroughly, if at all. 

Dancing, an object of less real utility, but more fashionable in its 
character, is pursued with greater avidity. To shine in the ball 
room,—to grace the banquet hall,—to outvie a rival, is a matter of 
some importance to our fashionable young ladies. Who would forego 
the praises bestowed on an elegant pupil, as she ‘trips on the light 
fantastic toe,’ through the giddy mazes of the dance, for the beauties of 
painting, or the magic of music? None, we are sure, among the 
female votaries of fashion. To this all-absorbing amusement, even 
health must give place. The summer’s robe must shield from the win¬ 
ter’s chill,—the cold air of midnight must be inhaled by lungs heated 
and excited far beyond their ordinary tone,—until premature decay 
arrests the pleasure of Fashion’s worshipper, and Consumption, as he 
points his bony finger, significantly, to the light footsteps in the ball 
room, summons his youthful victim to the silent halls of Death. 
Numerous, we are persuaded, are the deaths thus yearly caused. We 
have no objection to dancing. There are few objects more pleasing, 
than the sight of a graceful female tripping down the dance. It is 
only when it becomes destructive to mental culture, and physical con¬ 
stitution, that it is an evil. When, vain to excess, from the praises 
bestowed on this single accomplishment, its object neglects all others, 
and when health,—the greatest earthly happiness which God has 
bestowed,—is sacrificed to its enjoyment. 

We should commit an act of injustice toward the female sex, and to 
their important station, in closing our remarks, without adverting to 
the great influence which they exert on the mass of human society. 
To them, and to their care, are committed the first dawnings of that 
mind which ultimately must expand into vigor and usefulness, or sink 
into supineness and degeneracy. On their tuition and care, in most 
cases, depends its future destination. The juvenile associations of life 
are remembered, when those o { yesterday, in maturer age, pass from the 
recollection. The early instructions of a mother are rarely forgotten, 
though often neglected. Even in the darkest moments of human exist¬ 
ence,—w r hen the clouds of iniquity gather around their objects,—the 
early precepts of maternal advice burst, with irresistible force, on erratic 
virtue,—pointing, like the faithful needle in the midst of the storm and 
tempest, the direction of the wished-for port. If we draw aside the veil 
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of history, we behold its effects in the heroes and legislators of anti¬ 
quity : nor is it less discernible among modern generations. What 
was the acknowledgment of the hero of Lodi,—the conqueror at 
Austerlitz and Jena,—the exile at St. Helena? That his mind was 
formed by his mother. The great exploits which he performed,—the 
code of legislation which he has left on record,—the canals and roads 
with which he enriched his adopted country,—were the effects of that 
early instruction which he received at a woman's hand. Who formed 
the mind of Washington % A woman. If the female character and 
influence thus operate, in a secondary manner, on the great events of 
life, and perform on the theatre of human action the daring exploits of 
which we have spoken,—it is an object of the first moment to the hap¬ 
piness and stability of society, that they should repose on a sure founda¬ 
tion. Let us not be thought severe in the remarks which we have 
made. The daughters of America ought to command the respect of 
the present, the homage of future generations. We desire to see them 
outstrip the servile customs of antiquated nations,—to form for them¬ 
selves a code of morals, and a model of intellect,—pure and independ¬ 
ent as the constitution of the land which gave them birth. Let them 
not forget, that the story of their country’s freedom is an heir-loom to 
future ages,—that the unaffected simplicity of the revolutionary heroes 
is interwoven with that story, and will form a portion of the magic of 
its influence,—that they are the descendants of the men who consecra¬ 
ted the rock of Plymouth,—who, while they bowed the knee in the 
midst of the wilderness before the God of Nature, for a land of freedom 
and promise, forgot not to enhance the rational enjoyments of liberty, 
by securing intellectual and moral blessings for their daughters and 
sons. B. 


WOMAN'S LOVE. 

A maiden meek, with solemn, steadfast eyes, 

Full of eternal constancy and faith, 

And smiling lips, through whose soft portal sighs 
Truth’s holy voice, with every gentle breath,— 

So journeys she along life’s crowded way, 

Keeping her soul’s sweet counsel from all sight,— 

Nor pomp nor vanity lead her astray, 

Nor aught that seemeth dazzling, fair, or bright. 

For pity sometimes doth she pause, and stay 
Those whom she meetcth mourning,—for her heart 
Knows well in suffering how to bear a part. 

Patiently lives she through each dreary day, 

Looking with little hope unto the morrow,— 

And still she walketh hand in hand with Sorrow. 
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Narthwvt from the city of Albany, about two mile*, ia a very pretty wafer-fall, the food okl mum of which la now 
mergad in the atiecfed ootupeli&lioo given above. 


There’s a ravine scooped in a sheltering wood, 

Where the vertical sunbeams scarce intrude ; 

On the right a rock its front uprears, 

Marked with the scars of a thousand years t 
On its hoary head a plume of firs, 

That only tne voice of the whirlwind stirs,— 

With here and there a twisted vine, 

Wreathed round the trunk of some tassclled pine; 

And amid the clefts, in the summer time, 

The scarlet bells of the columbine 
Nod gracefully to the wild bee’s chime; 

And a freauent patch of moss is set 
As a coucn for the pale blue violet: 

And these are all the observant eye 
On the rifted and rugged rock can spy. 

A verdant hill, the valley’s pride. 

Springs up to the sky, on the other side j 
And beautiful things are clustered there, 

Of every curious name and form, 

Bright, green, and fair, 

In tne redolent air.— 

One should think they had not known cloud nor storm : 

And the latest grass has a coloring 

Like that which pertains to the early spring; 

And oft to the cheated eye doth seem, 

In the shadowy light’s uncertain gleam, 

When moved by tne breath of the playful breeze, 

That dallies betwixt the parted trees, 

As if it were rolling in masses below, 

To the waters that through the valley flow: 

For down the valley a stream doth sweep, 

And from rock to rock its white waves leap; 

And its showery spray keeps fresh the sedge 
That borders and bounds its sinuous edge. 

And much I love, at the slumberous noon, 

When the jarring nerves are out of tune, 

When the world goes wrong, and the feverish brain 
Is brooding o’er years of toil and pain, 

And tired of earth and earthly strife, 

Begins to reckon the worth of life,— 

To wander alone to that shaded place, 

And watch the river’s impetuous race: 

And I think, as its waters haste away, 

Through this twilight dim, to the blaze of day, 

That though our years in rude channels run, 

And shadows obscure the cheering sun, 

Yet still, in their rugged and roughest part, 

Some green spots nourish to glad tho heart,— 

And still, to beguile the spirit^ gloom, 

On the barren rock may the wild flower bloom; 

That the darkling passage will soon be passed, 

And the light of eternity smile at last Viatob. 
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AN ACTOR’S ALLOQUY. 


NUM9ER ONE. 


THE LIFE OF KEAN. 

When the London booksellers announced that a Life of Kean was 
in progress, writen by Barry Cornwall, from data furnished by the 
wife and son, considerable expectation was created, not only among the 
admirers of the actor’s excellence, and the dramatic world in general, 
but the whole of the reading public expected a specimen of delightful 
biography, from the well-known literary capabilities of the author, and 
the nature and sources of the intelligence to be supplied. The book is 
now before us, and, oh! Barry Cornwall, the poet, alias Mr. Proctor, 
the barrister, what a pretty piece of biography have you perpetrated! 
Is this jumble of cramp criticism and scant remark the 4 Life’ of that 
tragedian whose genius soared so high above the heads of his com¬ 
peers, and revived by the wondrous energies of his mind, the fading 
glories of the stage? Is this bald and common-place affair the only 
memorial you could furnish of the doings of this gifted anomaly, whose 
splendid personations imparted a touch of verdant freshness to the 
wreath of immortality around our Shakspeare’s brow?—whose talent 
forced from public fame a name equal to the proudest in the columns 
of histrionic excellence, despite of the drawback of his corrupt and disso¬ 
lute career,—a career unequalled in drunken folly, triumph, and dis¬ 
grace ! 

Many of the anecdotes arc stale and without point: indeed, the largest 
and most entertaining portion of the volume is a compilation of magazine 
articles, and extracts from old newspapers. The most interesting 
epochs in Kean’s life are scarcely noticed. His two journeys to Amer¬ 
ica are dismissed in as many pages. The feeling that prompted the 
biographer to pass over the Cox affair may be commendable, but Mr. 
Proctor has therein assumed a delicacy he does not carry through, for 
he has been unnecessarily rough upon what Galt terms ‘ the warts, 
scars, and freckles of the actor’s life.’ Why is the story of Miss 
Carey’s partiality to silver spoons raked up to ollend our nostrils? 
Upon what authority is it asserted that Kean despatched a 4 circular* 
love-letter to the 4 successive objects of his affections ?’ The original has 
not been preserved, but we are told 4 we must suppose it was couched 
in irresistible terms.’ What!—could not one copy be obtained from the 
objects of his 4 numerous egarcmcns V Why is the circumstance men¬ 
tioned of his sending his children into London by the wagon, and his 
wife’s fear that he meant wilfully to lose her two little boys? Proctor 
himself owns that Kean had no such intention. Then, why mention it ? 
The name of the hero is sufficiently begrimed, without forcing 
unfounded doubts and suppositions on the reader’s mind. 

Kean had strong natural affections, though his biographer asserts 
that he was but little disturbed by the tender emotions. lie was 
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dotingly fond of his wife and family. His hopes, however ardent,— 
his ambition, burning as it was,—pointed to their comfort and their wel¬ 
fare. In his lowest penury, when absolute destitution compelled him 
to journey alone to his engagements, the first few shillings of his scanty 
earnings were devoted to his family’s reunion. The journey to Dor¬ 
chester, w r hen Kean went on foot, carrying his youngest son Charles 
on his back, through dust and heat, while Mrs. Kean and her eldest 
son rode in the coach,—his grief at the illness of the child Howard, 
and despair at his death, when we are told he was affected to a degree 
bordering upon suffocation,—certainly contradict the ungenerous 
assertion. When he rushed home to tell his wife about the London 
engagement, he said, ‘ My fortune is made; let but Howard live, and 
we shall yet be happy.’ On the night of his success, he ran up stairs, 
wild with joy: * Oh, Mary, now you shall ride in your carriage !’ and 
the overjoyed father snatcned his boy from the cradle, and kissing him, 
oxclaimed, ‘ Now, my son, you shall go to college.’ Once, indeed, his 
mind was touched with a melancholy recollection, for he said: 4 Oh, 
that Howard were alive !—but he is better where he is.’ 

Interested friends have frequently accused Kean of hostility toward 
his son Charles. This charge is at variance with fact, and Proctor, 
although he talks about it, has been unable to produce any evidence in 
its support. It was natural that a father, who knew how seldom an 
actor made a decent living, and who had himself experienced such rever¬ 
ses, should object to seeing his only son embrace the precarious pro¬ 
fession. Mr. Calcraft’s offer of an appointment in India was undoubt¬ 
edly the most eligible choice, and it was not likely that a man possess¬ 
ing Kean’s fiery temper could be threatened into compliance. 

It is said that Charles Kean has furnished Proctor with many hints 
for this work. The report is injurious to the reputation of this estima¬ 
ble young man, who possesses too large a share of the humanities of 
life to assist in the publication of one line reflecting upon the character 
of his parent. I could as soon believe it was by his orders that a few 
days after the tragedian’s death, all the splendid presents and memori¬ 
als of respect presented to Kean by so many public bodies and distin¬ 
guished individuals, were sold by public auction, with his wardrobe, 
jewels, wigs, etc., and suffered to pass into the foul hands of Holywell- 
street dealers, and hucksters of old clothes ! The vase given by the 
performers of Drury Lane Theatre, Lord Byron’s gold box, with the 
mosaic lid, Macbeth’s sword, presented by Sir John Sinclair, with 
many other bijoux, each alone sufficient to constitute an honorable and 
pride-exciting heir-loom, were, by the advice of friends, sold for less 
than their value as old plate! 

Apropos: there is a pleasant little anecdote regardingthe vase, which, 
though not very new, has not, I believe, ever appeared in print. At 
all events, it is quite as fresh as any of Mr. Proctor’s 4 bits.’ When 
the committee and performers of Drury Lane Theatre resolved to pre¬ 
sent Kean with a magnificent cup, Mr. Peter Moore, one of the com¬ 
mittee, asked Munden, the celebrated comedian, for his subscription. 
Now the parsimonious habits of 4 Funny Joe’ are no secret. Indeed, 
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he never parted with his cash under any consideration. 1 Subscrip¬ 
tion, Sir!’ said he, twisting his mouth more upon one side than ever, 
buttoning up his breeches pocket, and drawing his coat down over it, 
like an experienced general determined to defend his capital from all 
attacks,—‘ Subscription, Sir I—for what?’ 4 To express our opinion of 
this inimitable tragedian.* 4 Sir, I never liked tragedy.* * But, Mr. 
Munden, you are a member of Drury Lane Theatre; Mr. Kean’s 
talents have saved the establishment, and we wish to present him with 
a gold cup.’ 4 A gold cup !’ said Joe, rolling the words about in his 
capacious mouth,—‘what dreadful extravagance! You know what 
Shakspeare says : * Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and the ingre¬ 
dients are — devils !’ 4 But this cup, Mr. Munden, will be an honor to 

all concerned.* * The ingredients are devils, Sir,—I *11 have nothing 
to do with the mixing. Can’t Mr. Kean have his cups, without my paying 

for them ?•* 4 A memento, Mr. Munden ; an honorable memorial-* 

4 Not at my expense; you are very welcome to cup Mr. Kean, but I *11 
be hanged if you shall bleed me!’ 

While mentioning the strong individuality that Kean infused into 
all his personations, Proctor tells us that some one, observing the cha¬ 
racter he threw into the little part of Carney, in Colman’s comedy of 
Ways and Means, (now always cut out) said: 4 Why, the little fellow *8 
trying to make a part of Carney !* To this, the biographer sapiently 
observes: 4 And so he was, and so he did in Shy lock, in Richard, and 
in Othello,—and he succeeded !* Only think of Kean making Othello 
a part ,—and Shylock, too, and Richard I I thought Shakspeare had 
done that, two centuries ago. 

The swimming story which follows is a bungling business, and not¬ 
withstanding Jerrold’s authority, the biographer se'ems almost ashamed 
of 4 the watery adventure he has ventured to put on record.* Kean was 
playing at Dover, or Rochester, both in Kent; but engaged himself for 
one or two nights at Braintree, in Essex. 4 On the day fixed for his 
appearance, he found himself with the river Thames between him and 
the rest of the performers.’ And not only the river, Mr. Proctor, but 
twenty or thirty miles of the county of Essex, and twenty or fifty miles 
of the county of Kent, reckoning either from Rochester or Dover. At 
the nearest point of approach, the river is eight miles broad, with strong 
counter currents, arising from the confluence of the Medway and the 
Thames, which, had the luckless actor but attempted to stem, would 
most likely have carried him into the middle of the German Ocean. 

Edmuna Kean’s name, cut by himself in the side planks of the dressing 
room, still exists in the Theatre at Southend, which was occupied by 
the Sheerness company at that time; therefore the statement that Kean 
then passed by the name of Carey, must be incorrect. I met with an 
old beechman at Southend, some years ago, who mentioned the follow¬ 
ing circumstance, which may, perhaps, explain the foundation of the 
swimming story, and the escape on board the Chatham boat, to avoid 
being pressed. I forget the old man’s name, but his wife kept a cake 
and ginger-beer shop near the shrubbery, and in the summer season 
he waited upon the visitors who were inclined for a sail or a row. On 
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such an occasion, the old man said : 1 One o’ your tip-top player-folks 
in Lunnun now, be a littleish man, o’ the name o’ Kean, bean’t he ?—a 
sharpish chap, wi’ a thinish face like a Jew, and littleish bits o’ eyes in his 
head, as bright as sparks o’ fire like % I know’d him many a long year 
ago. He lived wi’ us when he was along with the player-people here. 
He were quite a favorite o’ my old dame’s. 1 saved his life once ,—at 
least, as good. He had been rayther too freeish wi’ some young girl 
here, and so her friends swore as they’d limb him like. My old ’oman 
soon seed which way the wind blow’d, so she made me get my boat in 
trim, and haul it out into tideway. Well, they meant to hook him 
arter the play was done, and waited up the. beech near my place. I 
slewed him round the fields, and arter a tack or two, gets him into the 
boat, and off we were for Sheerness. I’d some trouble to work him 
aboard, for he was all for a bit of a fight; and when we were under 
way, he stood up in the stam sheets, and how he did let out, player- 
fashion, ag’in them as he’d left behind ! It was a nastyish sort of a 
night; the wind was a bit freshish from the Southerd, and we had to 
stretch away East, ’cause the tide was making strong, you know; and 
when we got nigh the light boat, (the Nore Light,) we napped it nicely. 
We were some hours getting over, (imagine Kean swimming across 
with his bundle on his head!) and when the daylight come, I never 
seed such a figure as master Kean looked, in all my born days. He’d 
got his player’s breeches on, and never a neckcloth. The red oker 
warn’nt swabbed off his cheeks, but was smudged about in bits, and his 
eyes seemed sunk right into his noddle. When we put about into the 
stream, we’d a head wind, and plenty of it,—so we struck the sail, and 
he took a spell at the oar, but he soon got tired o’ that,—then he’d sing a 
bit,—then he hollo’d,—then he’d spin a longish yarn out o’ some play,— 
then, my eyes! he’d jump up as if he was going to throw himself over¬ 
board. I never held such a watch in my life, and jolly glad I were, when 
I put him ashore on Queenborough Wall, and seed him at anchor in 
a grog shop close by.’ 

Mr. Booth is not an imitator of Mr. Kean. He was an actor, with 
an established style of acting, long before the other became so popular 
as to be worth imitating. Booth always possessed the same peculiar 
voice, gait, and manner, which made some persons imagine him a copy¬ 
ist. The critics saw the difference, but Mr. Proctor charges him with 
absolute mimicry. Mr. Booth was not vanquished by Mr. Kean: he 
was beaten by his own conduct, and forced to quit the field in which he 
had evinced his capability of fighting an arduous battle, and enjoyed 
the reputation of being a sterling actor, of high and original talent. 
Mr. Booth appeared at Covent Garden Theatre, was eminently suc¬ 
cessful, and the play-going public were astonished to find that their 
great tragedian had a stirring rival near his throne. Mr. Booth con¬ 
cluded an engagement with the Covent Garden managers, but in one 
of those fits of eccentricity, which even now so frequently mar his 
interests, he absconded from the Theatre, leaving himself pledged to 
the proprietors and the public, with his name in the bills for the next 
evening, and engaged himself at Drury Lane. He there played Iago 
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to Kean’s Othello, and considering that he had disappointed the public 
at one house, and was playing to the friends and admirers of his rival 
at the other, he certainly received a more than fair share of the 
applause. But after a few nights, he again broke his engagement, and 
leaving the Drury Lane manager at a nonplus, returned to Covent 
Garden. This conduct weakened his hold upon the public. He 
afterwards played a certain number of nights at the Coburg Theatre, 
appearing in a new tragedy founded on the story of the Horatii, and 
imparted considerable interest to the part of the Roman Father. But 
when the house was crowded to the ceiling, upon his benefit night, he 
refused to perform, because it had not been so mentioned in the bond. 
He did not appear; an inferior performer went through the character; 
the audience loudly expressed their disapprobation, and Booth’s repu¬ 
tation received a wound from which it never afterwards recovered. 

Kean gave considerable sums in charity. Actors who had known 
him in his adverse days, could draw upon him as often as they pleaded 
want. A manager in some small town in the west of England, wrote 
to Kean, then at Bath, and offered him his usual terms, £100 per 
night. Kean engaged with him for one performance,—his business in 
London forbidding further stay, with comfort to himself. The poor 
manager had overrated the capabilities of the town, for the whole 
receipts did not amount to more than the hundred pounds; and the 
starving actors, who expected to share a few shillings from the over¬ 
plus, were compelled to dine again upon ‘ hope deferred,’ for the con¬ 
tents of the treasury must be appropriated to liquidate the claims of the 
‘Star.’ An old actor, who had introduced himself for the purpose of 
borrowing a trifle, made these particulars known to Kean, who, with 
considerable delicacy, requested the manager to share the proceeds of 
the house among the company, and desired him to announce Mr. Kean 
for one night more, free of all expense, for the benelit of the manager 
and his family. How opposite to the conduct of another distinguished 
‘ Star,’ who insisted that an unfortunate manager should borrow three 
pounds to make up the stipulated sum, although the * immense attrac¬ 
tion’ had not drawn one half the amount! 

When playing at Exeter, in the height of his popularity, Kean was 
invited to dine with some gentlemen at one of the principal hotels. 
He drove there in his carriage. The dinner was announced; the 
table sumptuously decorated; and the landlord, all bows and submis¬ 
sion, hoped that the gentlemen and their distinguished visitor found 
every thing to their satisfaction. Kean stared at him for some 

moments, then said: ‘Your name is -?’ ‘It is, Mr. Kean; I 

have had the honor of meeting you before.’ 4 You kept, some years 
ago, a small tavern, in the outskirts of this town?’ ‘1 did, Mr. Kean. 
Fortune has been kind to us both since then. I recollect you, Sir, 
when you belonged to our theatre here.’ ‘And I, Sir,’ said Kean, 
jumping up, ‘recollect you. Many years ago, 1 came into your paltry 
tavern, after a long journey, with my suffering wife and a sick child, 
all of us wet to the skin. I asked you for a pint of beer. You 
answered me like a dog, and refused to trust the liquor out of your 
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hands, till you had received the pence, its value. 1 left my family by 
your inhospitable fire-side, while I sought for lodgings. On my return, 
you ordered me, like a brute, to take my wife and brat from your house, 
and abused me for not spending in drink, the money I had not for food. 
Fortune, as you say, has done something for us both, since then; but 
you are still the same, I see,—the grasping, griping, greedy money- 
nunter. I, Sir, am still the same. I am now in my zenith,—I was 
then at its nadir,—but I am the same man,—the same Kean you ordered 
from your doors, and 1 have now the same hatred to oppression I had 
then : and, by G—! I ’ll not eat nor drink in the house belonging to so 
heartless a scoundrel Gentlemen, I beg your pardon for this out¬ 
break, but were I to dine under the roof of this time-serving, gold- 
loving brute, the first mouthful would choke me, I am sure.’ Aussi 
tot dit aussi tot fait. Kean kept his word, and the party adjourned 
to another hotel. 

Mr. Proctor tells us, that Kean threw a bowl of punch over Mr. Ray¬ 
mond, the manager of Drury Lane Theatre, because he had expressed 
some-disapprobation of Kean’s style at rehearsal, and afterwards com¬ 
plimented him upon his performance; and that when Kean offered 
him satisfaction, and stripped for a fight, the said manager ran down 
stairs. Mr. Proctor, how could you pen such a piece of absurdity ? 
Mr. Raymond was, in every sense of the word, a gentleman, and the 
most unlikely to quietly endure so gross an outrage. Nor would 
Kean, in the very outset of his popularity, have dared to insult his 
manager. Besides, he was too fond of praise, to quarrel with any one 
for administering even the grossest flattery. 

Kean had a high regard for John Kemble, and although extremely 
partial to hearing his own praise sounded, would never quietly submit 
to hear * glorious John’ depreciated. One morning, previous to re¬ 
hearsal, he was standing on the stage at Drury Lane, encircled by a 
group of toadies , when the conversation turned upon the different style of 
the Kean and Kemble schools. Some witless member of ‘the tail* 
commenced a tirade against John Kemble, and adduced his personations 
of Richard, Shvlock, Sir Giles, etc., as so many proofs of the tragedi¬ 
an’s lack of talent. ‘Gentlemen,’ said Kean, ‘John Kemble is the 
finest actor I have ever seen. The parts you have named may not be 
comparable to that extreme excellence he displays in his Roman 
assumptions, or many other immortal personations. Do not compare 
us together, for he can do many things well which I dare not attempt; 
and I,’ said he, good humourdly, ‘ I can do, and do well, what John 
Kemble cannot, and what John Kemble dare not attempt; and that 
13 — this.’ He then threw a succession of back somersets, and finished 
with a harlequin trip round the stage. 

When George Frederic Cooke was performing at Chichester, his 
riotous conduct created great indignation in that quiet city. Thomas 
Battcock, the owner of the principal hotel, where Cooke was stopping, 
frequently remonstrated with him, and endeavored to curb his noisy 
propensities; until, tired out by a repetition of drunken quarrels, rows, 
and fights, he indignantly orderea the Thespian bacchanal to seek 
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other quarters, and no longer bring odium on his hitherto well-regula¬ 
ted establishment. * Your establishment/ stuttered Cooke, i my estab¬ 
lishment, any bodtfs establishment. Do you, fellow, dare address 
such words to me, fellow /—to George Frederick Cooke? You, a 
pitiful publican and sinner,—a dammed decanter of wine, a rinser of 
tumblers, a frother-up of mugs; you, a servant to any body and every¬ 
body ,—my servant! Fetch me another glass of brandy and water, and 
see that it is hot and strong/ Battcock, unable longer to endure his 
insolence, seized him by the collar, a scuffle ensued, and George 
Frederic Cooke was thrust into the street. Twenty years afterwards, 
Kean played in Chichester, heard of Cooke’s adventure, and expressed 
a wish to see Battcock, and have some talk with him. The inn-keeper 
had experienced a reverse of fortune, and was then living at a small 
public house called the Golden Cross, Little London, in the purlieus of 
Chichester. Kean introduced himself, and requested the landlord’s 
company over a bottle of his best. The Cooke story was told, and 
Battcock, then a garrulous and gaunt old man, extended his shrivelled 
arm, and said: ‘ This is the hand that seized George Frederic, and 
turned him out of doors/ Kean, always enthusiastic about Cooke, 
could talk of nothing else. Another bottle was broached. Kean 
insisted upon all present drinking to the immortal memory of Cooke. 
He delighted his auditors with stories told in his own peculiar way ; he 
gave life-like imitations, praised the deceased tragedian to the skies, and 
with a glass in his hand, and a drop in his eye, lamented Cooke’s attach¬ 
ment to the bottle, which had ruined ‘ the noblest man that ever lived 
in these tide of times/ Another bottle and a song,—George Frederic 
Cooke’s favorite song,—and a rattling chorus. It was growing late; 
Battcock was an old man, and hinted to Kean that it was time to retire. 
The hero was indignant,—a row ensued,—and Edmund Kean was thrust 
drunk into the street, by the same hand, and in the same manner, that 
George Frederic Cooke received his congee. 

In the last paragraph of his book, Mr. Proctor coldly endeavors to 
soften the effect of his ill-judged work. He speaks, in a few short sen¬ 
tences, of Kean’s redeeming points, of his independence, his charities, 
his early destitution, and the consequent results. In my mind, this last 
plea is a very powerful excuse for that conduct which wrecked his hap¬ 
piness, soiled his fame, and sent him to an early grave, a diseased and 
bloated corse. The total absence of all social or domestic ties, an 
absence necessarily attendant upon the vagabond life of his youth, so 
confirmed his habits of dissoluteness, that the influence of a wife could 
not contend with their attractions. The strange excitement of his won¬ 
derful success, acting upon his ardent temperament, and the example of 
a crowd of blood-suckers, who stimulated him to acts of drunkenness 
and dissipation, that they might indulge their vicious propensities at 
his expense, led him on, until his health became impaired, and he lived 
but in the false action of that insidious enemy which fed upon the life¬ 
blood of his heart. 

Kean was idolized by his brother professors. Two hundred and 
sixty actors attended his funeral, at the distance of a dozen miles from 
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London. One poor fellow, unable to accomplish the expense of the 
stage, walked there and back, without refreshment, incurring, by his 
absence from rehearsal, a forfeiture of some portion of his scanty salary; 
and, taking his place upon Richmond Green, was seen with the tears roll¬ 
ing down his well-seamed cheeks, gazing upon the hearse which 
carried to a narrow grave the guiding star of his professional life,—his 
benefactor, and his friend. 

The church presented a singular and an imposing appearance dur¬ 
ing the reading of the lesson for the day, which, by the bye, was not 
‘ read in a most impressive and emphatic manner by the Rev. Mr. 
Campbell, 1 as Mr. Proctor says, but trippingly pronounced, in a light 
and hasty style, deserving the severest reprehension. Every portion 
of the building was crowded. Men and boys hung upon the roof, and 
peeped in at the little windows under the eaves, and clung around the 
organ-lofl, like bees in swarms. Some old familiar faces glanced upon 
us at every turn; and features ever connected with ludicrous associations, 
were settled into a decent melancholy. Macready,—never shall I forget 
the ghastly, the damp, death-like appearance of his face,—his glazed and 
sunken eyes. His sudden twitches, or starts, from excessive nervous¬ 
ness, seemed the effect of a galvanic touch, and were most horrible to 
look upon. He was evidently much excited, and when leaving the 
church said a few words of comfort, sotlo voce , to Charles Kean, whose 
grief bore such an emphasis, as to win a look of sympathy from all 
around. 

The anthems and the requiem were beautifully sung, although the 
effect was somewhat marred by looking into the choir, and seeing the 
jolly, fat faces of the professional dinner-singers, and the eternal black 
coats, white cravats, and well curled-heads of the habitues of Vauxhall 
orchestra. I know not the name of the young lady, a pupil of Mr. 
Hawes, who sung the solo in Handel’s anthem, ‘ His body is buried in 
peace,’ but never did I hear such appropriate and soul-subduing tones 
in my life. I have heard the elite of European singers, in the master¬ 
pieces of operatic composition, but never have I been so powerfully 
affected as I was by that round, mellifluous voice, pouring forth the 
simple melody of sacred song. She was not a theatrical singer, I 
believe, but some time must elapse ere I shall forget 

-;-‘ those lips, 

That warbled music stolen from heaven’s own choir, 

When seraph harps sung sweetest.’ 

From the pressure of the crowd, some difficulty was experienced in 
gettingout of church. A comedian, who had been very intimate with 
Kean, whispered me as we went out, with a tear sparkling in his eye, 
and a smile trembling on his lip: ‘ This, then, is the end of Kean !—poor 
fellow ! —but he drew a crowded house to the last' N. B. 
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■ T JAMES O. PERCIVAL. 


L 

Hark! ihe song 
Floats along, 

Clearly swelling, softly dying, 

Soft as wind in roses sighing. 

O’er the plain 
Sweeps a^ain 

Sudden burst of nope and gladness — 
Trembles then the trill of sadness. 

Rock and hill 
Give it still, 

Bright and clear, the sweet emotion — 

Deep and full, the heart’s devotion. 

Shadows fall — 

Voices call 

Fondly home the truant, straying 
Down the brook, in eddies playing. 

Daylight flies — 

Amber skies, 

O’er the shadowy mountain glowing 
Darken ; yet the song is flowing. 

n. 

Through the wood, in evening's shadow, straying; 

O’er me arched the boughs, in silent gloom; 

Deep in dreamy vision, long delaying— 

Fades to night the day’s departing bloom. 

Fades the skiey rose, that over mountain, 
Blossomed wide and full in fields of air—• 
Bloomed i . heaven aloft, and low in fountain 
Shone in Bofter tintB, as pure and fair. 

Darkness veils me round, and voices, gliding 
Through the murmuring foliage, seem to say I 
‘Pause, and listen to the spirit’s chiding — 

Haste, O! haste to brighter worlds away. 

Mark the last soft tint of day, receding 
O’er the top of yonder solemn pinef 
So departs the lingering spirit, leading 
To yon purer day’s eternal shine. 

There await thee all thy heart has cherished — 
There the early loved, the hoped and gone: 

Not a treasure of ihy heart has perished — 

All to yonder world of rest have flown. 

m. 

Sperd thee far — 

Fancy lends thee her CRT —- 
Over ocean away 
Speed to holier day. 
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Ocean’s swell 

Bears on its bosom the shell — 
Love sli all open the sail 
Full to the favoring gale. 

Wing of might, 

Sent from the fountain of light, 
High on billows of air 
Thee, in triumph, shall bear. 

Youth shall bring 
Wine from perennial spring — 
Over the goblet shall shin© 
Halo of glory divine. 

Round the throne, 

Beauty shall loosen her zone — 
Melting in kindling shower, 
Spirit shall dll thee with power. 


01 that I lay on yonder mountain, 

So blue and fair — 

In shade of rock, by gushing fountain, 

Aloft in air. 

The cloud and storm might swell below m<^ 
The thunder roll — 

Still waves of light should overflow me, 

And warm my soul; 

And peace, unbroken peace, forever 
Around me play; 

And thought, serene and calm, be never 
Compelled away { 

And blush of dawn, and rose of even, 

My heart should fill 

Oft with the loveliness of heaven, 

So bright and still. 

O! had I but the eagle’s pinion, 

Thither I’d soar, 

And there possess my sole dominion, 

Till life be o’er. 


v. 

They call me — they call me, from meadow and grove; 
They sing to me sweetly of hope and of love, 

And dove-like and peacefully, over 
My pillow, they hover. 

And they say to me kindly: * 0! hasten away — 

No longer in dreamy oblivion 6tay — 

Young life with its bliss is before thee, 

And heaven is o’er thee* 

O’er valley and mountain, in beauty and light, 

The world stretches onward, so dewy and bright — 
The roses are budding beside thee — 

What joy shall betide thee I 
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The day has awakened, so fresh and so fair 
The clouds float aloft in the warm summer airj 
All nature is swelling with gladness — 

O ! sink not in sadness.’ 

I hear ye — I hear ve — I will not delay, 

But up, and o’er valley and mountain away — 
Through life, like a bird, I will hie me — 
Hope never shall die me. 

VL 

O! best thee here in silent bower — 

The noon-shut folds its yellow’ flower — 
The air shines quivering o’er the hill, 

And all around is hushed and still. 

On mossy pillow lay thee here — 

A soring, so cool, is bubbling near — 

O! lay thee down — a draught I’ll bring, 
So clear and sparkling, from that spring. 

Ah! thou n lon^ and weary w'ay 
Hast travelled through the sultry day — 
Close soft thy eyes, and I will keep 
Watch o’er thee in thy gentle sleep. 

My heart is rich—my hand is free, 
However poor and low r I be : 

I have but little in my store — 

I give thee all — what could I more 7 

‘Thy cup I drink, and now I close 
My weary eyes in sweet repose. 

Thy heart is rich— thy hand is free! 

A princess, thou shah go with me.’ 


so NO. 

I’ll lo’e thee, Mary, while the dew, 

In siller bells, hangs on the tree; 

Or while the burnies’ waves o’ blue 
Run wimphn’ to the roarin’ sea. 

I’ll lo’e thee, while the gowan mild, 

Its crimson fringe spreads o’er the lea; 

While blooms the heather on the wild,— 

Oh! Mary, I’ll be true to thee! 

I’ll lo’e thee, while the lintie sings 
His sang o’ love on whinny brae; 

I’ll lo’e thee, while the clirystal springs 
Glint in the gowden gleams o’ day. 

I’ll lo’e thee, while there’s light aboon, 

And stars to stud the radiant sky; 

I’ll lo’e thee, till life’s day be dune, 

And bless thee with my latest sigh! 

Scotland, July , 1836. Robert Hamilton. 
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THE ‘QUID PRO QUO:* 

OB, ‘one good turn deserves anothee.’ 

We cannot review the preparatory movements and leading events of 
the Peninsular War, without finding numerous circumstances of a 
nature sufficiently striking to furnish out a whole century of ordinary 
history. From the hour when the ‘Great Captain’ first threw his 
sword into the scales of victory, and saw the boasted charm of legiti¬ 
macy, the might and the treasures of the world mounting in the 
balance,—when the minions of Power, when the crowned tyrants of 
the earth, cowered before the destiny of a single man, to the moment 
when the star of his fortunes waxed pale in the tempest, and set forever 
on the plains of Waterloo,—there is a chain of incidents so striking, 
so wonderful, that, were the narrative but surrounded with the 
shadows of twenty centuries, it would be rejected by the wisdom of the 
world, as combining circumstances too far beyond the bounds of prob¬ 
ability,—too astounding for ordinary belief! 

Nor were these events without their powerful influence on the 
romance of private life. As the times rendered all soldiers , their for¬ 
tunes and families were naturally affected by the great changes which 
hung upon ‘that talisman, the sword.’ The lord of the proudest 
domain found shelter in the half-burned hovel of the peasant, and 
bright-eyed dames, ‘ whose hearts had ne’er before known sorrow,’ 
sought amid the tenants of their mountain wilds, a shelter from worse 
than death,—a refuge and a home. 

Amidst the chivalry of Spain, who had pledged heart and hand to 
defend her soil against the triumphant invader, the Count de Montana 
stood deservedly conspicuous. He was the acknowledged head of one 
of the noblest families of Castile, in whose armorial halls there rested 
the trophies of a hundred fights,—the proud mementos of the mighty 
chiefs, who swept the usurping Moslem from the land! 

With such relics to inspire them,—with the rich plains and lovely 
vallies, the orange groves and vine-covered hills, the silver streams, 
that glided like paths of light, to render their fairy home more beau¬ 
tiful,—with the voices of loved ones mingling in fancy with every 
trumpet-note that came on the breeze,—the brave followers of Montana 
swore,— 

* B y Saragossa’s ruined streets, 

By brave Genorn’s deathless story, 

While still one patriot’s heart-blood beats, 

That blood shall stain a conqueror’s glory I* 

But the efforts of the devoted Spaniards were vain against the for¬ 
tunes of a chief, whose every step was victory,—and they saw with 
anguish the sceptre pass from their race, and the diadem of Iberia glit¬ 
tering on the brow of a stranger. 

Incapacitated by his wounds for immediate military duty, and having 
compromised his safety by his determined opposition to the invaders of 
his country, De Montana was forced to fly from the halls of his ances¬ 
tors, and seek, with his only daughter, in a foreign land, that protec- 
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tion which his own could no longer afford him. His original destina¬ 
tion was England, but the ports and outlets of Spain were closely 
guarded, and, after narrowly escaping capture, he succeeded in crossing 
the mountain barriers of his country. With passports obtained under 
a fictitious name, he here sought a temporary concealment among the 
very people whose late successes had driven him into exile. 

Avoiding the military stations, and believing that greater safety 
could be foinuj in a crowd, where a thousand conflicting interests 
would enable a stranger to pass unnoticed, he reached Paris, and enga¬ 
ged a neat but secluded dwelling in the FauxbourgSt. Antonie. Here, 
with his lovely daughter, who was but just budding into womanhood, 
he endeavored to beguile an exile’s sorrows, and economise his limited 
means, by instructing the youth of the neighborhood in the language 
and literature of his country. His success was at first but limited, 
when he unexpectedly found an able auxiliary in a young French 
officer, then residing in Paris. 

Henry Laudain was an orphan, possessing attainments of the high¬ 
est order, engrafted on a pure and elevated mind. He had just suc¬ 
ceeded to a large estate, the necessary settlement of which had 
withdrawn him, for a time, from his station in the army. 

Ardent and generous in his temperament,—yet deprived of those 
social ties ou which the young heart might expend its gentler affec¬ 
tions,—he sought, by acts of kindness abroad, to fill up the void caused 
by his early bereavements, which had left him so little to love at home. 
A simple incident drew his attention toward the exiled Montana. 

He found him, in front of his residence, endeavoring to revive a 
favorite bird, which had just been accidentally killed. It was only a 
bird ,—but it had sung on his own loved hills, and sported in the orange 
groves of his lost home. It was only a bird ,—but it was an exile, like 
him,—and the almost childless grief of his daughter for the loss of her 
little companion, led him to renewed efforts to revive it. They were 
in vain. The poor bird was dead; and, gently smoothing its plumage, 
he replaced it in the then silent cage, and endeavored to soothe the 
regrets of his Medora. Laudain was affected by this incident. ‘ Ah 1 
surely,* thought he, ‘nothing dies, but something mourns.’ 

A short time sufficed to make Laudain acquainted with the stranger, 
when, on describing his former campaign and imprisonment on the 
Peninsula, he recognized, in the care-worn features of Montana, one 
whose kindness had lightened his captivity, and preserved him from 
the severities, which, in that deperate struggle, rendered war doubly 
terrible. 

4 One good turn deserves another,’ said Laudain to himself, as he 
entered again the humble mansion of Montana. He did not probably 
repeat the exact words of our English maxim, but the sentiment is the 
same in all languages; and as he had the feeling by heart , he no 
doubt said or thought it, in excellent French. And well did he fulfil 
the implied pledge,—for, aware that an offer of pecuniary aid would 
be painful to the proud heart of Montana, he resolved to assist him in a 
manner calculated to further his views, without wounding his delicacy. 
A few efforts among his friends, secured to Montana a number of 
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pupils from the first families of Paris, whose ample means afforded a 
very liberal compensation. Nor was this all. He resolved to become 
a student himself, was violently enamoured of the Spanish Language, 
and devoted his hours to it with an unwearied assiduity, which was 
singularly edifying in a youth who had spent so much of his time 
amidst the elegancies of the fashionable world, and the exciting scenes 
of military life. Whether the bright eyes of Montana’s daughter had 
any agency in these resolves, or whether her gentle offers of assist¬ 
ance stimulated him to redoubled exertions, I will not pretend to say. 
A noble bard has told us that 

1 *T is sweet to be schooled in a now tongue, 

By female lips and eyes.’ 

Be that as it may, Laudain lost no time in acquiring a perfect know¬ 
ledge of a language, which had gained ten thousand new beauties from 
the loveliest lips in the world. 

But ours is a tale of gratitude, not love,—and my readers will excuse 
me, if I do not trace the further progress of this probable attachment, 
or even stop to give a particular description of Medora’s beauty. 
Suffice it to say, it was of that kind which the heart may feel, but the 
pen can never describe. So, being careful to preserve the necessary 
requisites to beauty in the higher classes in Spain, they may add what¬ 
ever extra charms they think most desirable to complete the picture. 

Montana deeply felt the kindness of his young friend, and his vow 
of gratitude was registered above. 


4 A change came o’er the spirit of my dream.’ Laudain was sensi¬ 
ble, humane, and generous, as has been said, but he was also very 
young , and somewhat hasty. Besides, the poor young man had never 
read a tract against duelling ! Consequently, he was shot, one fine 
morning, very early, by a brother officer, who had made some idle 
observation about his ‘Spanish beauty;’ for w’hich piece of folly he 
received a duplicate of the bullet he had given his antagonist. 

And did our hero die ? Oh no,—heroes never die. There was 
4 one fair spirit for his minister,’ and the surgeon had removed the bul¬ 
let, and she had removed the fever, before her father had got over his 
consternation, or the gossips had time to make any mischief out of the 
matter. 

It is strange that her humanity did not extend to the other wounded 
officer, as both lay in the same neighborhood ; but there my authority 
is quite silent. Perhaps she was guided by our old maxim,—which 
would only have held good in one case,—‘ One good turn deserves 
another.* 


Laudain was suddenly ordered to join his regiment in a distant 
province. He took a hasty yet affectionate leave of his new friends, 
and, while leading his gallant troops against the Guerrillas, his soul, 

30 
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like his noble charger, bounded to the trumpet-call, and, for a moment, 
he almost forgot — his Spanish . 

* * ♦ • 

And Montana and his daughter were again alone. 

An epidemic was raging in the suburb. They had ministered to 
the sick around them, and in a few days were both struggling with the 
worst stage of the disease. Their class was necessarily dismissed. 
Their little means soon followed. The requisite expenses of a sick 
room compelled them to sacrifice their furniture, and there was no one 
to comfort the desolate strangers. All around were too busied with 
their own selfish griefs. 

There is an old saying that 1 when Poverty comes in at the door, 
Love flies out of the window.* But were this true, it could not mean 
a fathers love,—it could not reach a daughter*s devotion. Medora 
had crept gently from her sick pallet, and was kneeling at Montana’s 
bed side. A slight movement aroused him. • My child! my poor child 1* 
groaned the wretched father,—‘ must I leave you, alone and desolate, 
here?* 

‘ I cannot feel alone, my father, or desolate, while you are with 
me,—and I know, I know that we part not yet! She has been with 
me, my father,—here, here, as I knelt before this symbol of our hope, 
I have looked upon the past,—the beautiful,—the dead. She came to 
bless her husband, and her child !* 

Mbntana clasped her in his feeble arms. A faint stream of light 
shone through the lattice. It encircled the father and his child! A 
strain of distant music floated on the air, and all again was still! 

When the morning dawned, Montana and his daughter lifted up 
their voices in gratitude. They had slept sweetly, for they had slept 
in hope. All was calm around, save the tones of a distant belL Then, 
there was a slight sound from afar, as of a horse at full speed. It 
increased,—it thundered o’er the street,—a hasty tread on the stairs,— 
the door flew open, and— Laudain was at their feet! 

* Forgive,—forgive,—best and dearest! Oh God! I knew not, I 
dreamed not, until last night, of this!’ And well had his gallant steed 
borne him to the rescue ; and sweet were the words of affection inter¬ 
changed ; and pure the incense that arose on the altar of their God! 

What need of words? Hope hath a balm,—Wealth can unlock 
many a charm for the bed of sickness; and what cannot Youth do, 
when Youth, and its own one too, bids it awake and live? Our old 
maxim lost not its influence. All felt it,—all held it dearer. 

Montana recovered more slowly. His heart was too full for words, 
and he whispered to it a pledge of gratitude hereafter. But there 
came an echo over the far hills. It was the thunder of Salamanca,— 
and the old soldier started to arms ! Who shall tell of the slaughter 
fields of Spain, where every foot of ground was the pillow of the brave,— 
where the earth trembled beneath its red banquet, and seemed to echo 
the vulture cry in the air,—‘ They are mine! they are mine !* 

The French power began rapidly to decline. Fortress after for- 
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tress was wrested from them. The combined forces of England and 
Spain resolved to follow up their late successes with a blow that should 
forever settle the question of supremacy in the Peninsula. The King, 
Joseph, feeling that the moment was come, when he must make a des¬ 
perate stand, or be driven over the mountains, and forever relinquish the 
sceptre of Spain, concentrated his forces at Vittoria, and, on the twenty- 
first of June, 1813, prepared for the eventful struggle. But Welling¬ 
ton was there,—another star was in the ascendant, and the light of 
victory no longer shone on the banner of France. What chief, with 
the snow white locks, rushed foremost in the ranks of Spain? Mon¬ 
tana, the Exile, would add another wreath to his fame! Amidst the 
fury of the attack,—amidst the thickest of the carnage,—on the dear- 
bought heights of Puebla, or the bloody streets of Gamarra Major,— 
the thunder-shout of victory followed the lightning of his sword ! The 
cry of Spain was for ‘ vengeance!’ and fully the debt was paid. Thy 
fair stream, oh, Zadorra! fled from the crimson flood; and thou, oh 
gentle Zalla ! hastened, with thy tributary wave, to drive the red 
stranger to the shore. It was during the desperate conflict, when the 
bold De Longa stormed the heights of Subijana de Alava, that Mon¬ 
tana rushed to aid his old companion in arms. A gallant French offi¬ 
cer, bleeding and faint, and a few wounded followers, were still fighting 
for their banner,—their last rampart formed of the bodies of their 
slaughtered countrymen! De Longa, infuriated by the unexpected 
resistance, resolving to give no quarter, shouted ‘For Spain 1* and 
charged on the little band. ‘For France!* answered the young hero, 
and struck the dark chieftain to the earth. A hundred bayonets were 
at his breast, when Montana sprang into the midst, and, flashing his 
well known weapon between them and their prey, cried, ‘ My sword 
for the stranger! Honor to the brave, though a foe!* As the fainting 
officer fell, Montana caught him in his arms. A gaze,—it was the 
same! Montana had again redeemed his pledge! 

The contest was soon over. The French, completely routed, fled 
with the late King of Spain, to Pampeluna, and thence crossed the 
Pyrennees, into France, and, supported still by the arms of England, 
Ferdinand ascended the throne of his ancestors. It is true, that ‘ Ferdi¬ 
nand the Beloved,* like Louis le Desirfc, did not justify the expectations 
of his subjects, but proved a veritable tyrant: yet they seemed to con¬ 
sole themselves with the salvo of the Greek minstrel: 

* A tyrant,—but our masters then 
Were still at least our countrymen * 


And Laudain,—where is he 7 A large oriel window illumined a 
spacious apartment in the convent of St. Ursula. The light, falling 
through the richly-stained glass, threw its mellow lustre over the 
couch of a youth, who seemed, by the surprise depicted in his counte¬ 
nance, to have just awakened from a strange and painful dream. 

‘ It cannot be !—yet surely I was down ,—and my brave boys too! 
All, all shall not perish ! For France !—to arms!—to arms !* 
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4 To mine, then!’ said a sweet voice by his side, as he felt himself 
gently restrained in his place. Laudain started. There was some¬ 
thing in that voice that seemed more than familiar,—yet on looking 
around, he perceived, by the dress, that it was only one of those ‘Sisters 
of Charity/ who retire from the lighter enjoyments of the world, and 
repay its calumny, by soothing the wretched, by healing the sick and 
wounded, and binding up the broken in heart. 

4 You are now under my charge/ whispered the sister, ‘and, with 
the aid of two noble friends, who have never left you during your deli¬ 
rium and sufferings, I hope to see you soon completely recovered.’ 

4 And who are they, and who are you, gentle sister V asked the 
bewildered Laudain. 

4 We are Spaniards : Seek no farther/ 

4 And yet I am an enemy / 

4 You were , when our brothers met you in the field. The sick and 
wounded are not our foes / 

The invalid swallowed a sleeping draught,—blessed the hand that 
gave it,—and never awoke until the matin bell claimed the first 
thoughts,—the heart’s fresh offering for Heaven. 

After some time, the sister reentered to see her patient. The fever 
had left him, and, at his earnest request, his two unknown friends were 
re-admitted. They appeared to be strangers, evidently officers of high 
rank. But when the curtains were withdrawn, Montana was clasped 
in the arms of his friend ! 

4 And your daughter V said Laudain, as they hastily exchanged inqui¬ 
ries. 

4 Is well: You will see her shortly. In the mean time, let me pre¬ 
sent to you my friend, General De Longa, who has, during your ill¬ 
ness, shown you unwearied attentions/ 

4 De Longa,—the Guerrilla Chief!’—cried Laudain, in amazement. 

4 1 struck him down on the Alava!’ 

4 For which, my dear Colonel, I am under all proper obligations/— 
said De Longa, smiling: 4 But, as I had intended you the same favor, 
at the time, we will consider that account fairly balanced, and, like true 
soldiers, be friends in peace. As you have now almost recovered, you 
must all accompany me to my mountain home, where I will shew you 
a paradise worth a Guerilla’s fighting for/ 

Laudain grasped his hand warmly, but could not answer. There 
are moments in our lives, when our hearts swell with fervent feelings 
of love and gratitude toward our fellow beings,—when we mistake the 
little circle around us for 4 the world/—and think that world ‘ too 
good 1* Why do these moments,—these fresh, green spots,—so sel¬ 
dom appear in the desert of life V 

4 Wl tere is the kind sister/ said Laudain, 4 to whom I owe so much V 

4 Here !* answered a voice that thrilled through every nerve. 4 She 
is delighted that her brother is so well, yet grieved that he has — for¬ 
gotten his Spanish V 

He turned. It was his own Medora! The disguise, under which 
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she had taken part with the sisterhood in their good work, had been 
laid aside, and she stood there, ‘beautiful as a lover’s dream!’ 

The veterans Montana and De Longa very properly retired, that 
they might not interrupt so blissful a meeting,—and we will do the 
same, gentle reader, for the very best reasons in the world. 

J. M. D. 


WATERLOO. 


‘ Thr ficM of Wrtlrrk.o wm neh in asricnlturnl homily, and wliile ohwninr thnt n rankness of pnwth in the ?rain m*rkn! 
1h>: It'iriiil i.iAoc of bu*Uuki, blether, tuxi lover, metkuu^m Ui*l Nulare ikhglrlui to throw hu ruotl attractive garb ou the 
of Valor.' 


Though kings have ceased to reign, 

And circling years to join the Past have fled, 
fSincc thunder shook thy plain, 

And Battle veiled yon azure overhead,— 

Without memorial-stone to guide his eye, 

The pilgrim knoweth where thy wrecks of Valor lie. 

Nor rue nor woodbine grow'?, 

By wan Allection plunted, on thy graves,— 

Nursed by the dust of foes, 

Thy springing corn, in verdant beauty waves,— 
Blades of a darker, ranker growth, proclaim 
Where thousands slumber, deaf unto the call of Fame. 

Thou art the fatal spot 
Whereon the pcasant-Emperor of Gaul 
His final battle fought, 

And darkly fell, terrific in his fall! 

The narrow house wherein his relics sleep, 

Is on a lonely rock, encircled by the deep. 

First in the van of Rtrife, 

While; earth drank purple from ten thousand springs, 
He should have fled from life, 

And the stern vengeance of united kings,— 

Holding the reins of unrelenting power, 

With cold, convulsive grasp, in lus expiring hour. 

Trees, robed in glossy green. 

Above rude tombs their boughs have interlaced,— 
Still on each trunk is seen 
The name of War, in iron letters traced,— 

Though gentle dew’, and purifying rain, 

Have purged the fruitful turf of his polluting stain. 

Where rankly now uprears 
Thy waving grain its head of verdant dye, 

The sw ain of other years 
Will yield, perchance, an unavailing sigh, 

As the rude snare discloses to his view 

The secrets of tby breast, sepulchral Waterloo! 

Acc/n, August , 1835, 
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NUMBER FIVE. 


My good friend of a Reader, let us have another chat together. I 
must spin my yarn now and then, or I should grow melancholy, and 
you would burst in ignorance. 1 love this hap-hazard way of writing; 
I can be as excursive as a disporting colt, when high-strung health 
incites him to dancing pleasaunce, and his frame is replete with pas¬ 
ture. My charter is as large as the wind; and I allow myself to 1 flare 
up’ on almost any topic. It is the best way. I have no ambitious 
veins of thought under my skull; I expect not preferment; I am a 
lover of quiet, and despise notoriety. I leave that boon to be clutched 
at by the thousand little celebrities of the day. I wish to be familiar, 
but not too bold: and easy, but not too tame, neither. Of renown, I 
experienced enough last week, to satisfy me for a decade. My strong¬ 
est aspirations were gratified by the appearance of my name in the 
Post-office list of letters,—a marked distinction, which seems like lame,— 
and for which two extra cents were paid without a murmur. Now 
that my name is up in this way, I can afford to seize my quill, and let it 
play, in holiday spirit, among Scenes and Sentences. Like good old 
Democritus, junior, I can say to him who reads me, that 1 ’t is not my 
study or intent to compose neatly, which an orator requires, but to 
express myself readily and plainly, as it happens; so that, as a river 
runs, sometimes precipitate and swift, then dull and slow; now direct, 
then per ambages; now deep, then shallow: now broad, then narrow, 
doth my style flowe; now serious, then light; now comickal, then satyr- 
ickal; now more elaborate, then remiss, as the subject requires, or I 
stand affected. And if thou vouchsafe to read this treatise, it shall 
seem no otherwise to thee than the way to an ordinary traveler,— 
sometimes foul, sometimes fair; here champion, there inclosed ; barren 
in one place, better soil in another; by woods, groves, hills, dales, 
plains, and so forth, will I lead thee, through variety of objects, some 
of which thou shalt surely like.* This, I take it, is the way to be 
agreeable. Your fellow who sits down to his page with a brimstone 
spirit, or with turgid thoughts, generally plays the part, cither of a 
misanthrope or a jackass,—two characters that, next to a bum-bailiff 
after a militia fine, I hold in the supremest contempt. One of the first- 
mentioned genus I know, who is eternally complaining of the world. 
With the soul of indomitable discontent ever rankling within him, he 
looks on every scene with an eye which pleasure cannot brighten: he 
takes every child of Adam for a rascal, and for all he meets, has a 
black look, and a cross word. Yet no one, probably, has had more 
cause of gratitude, than himself, for favors and benefactions received 
at the hands of his fellows. Yet he goes on, Ishmael-like, injuring 
and injured,—having the foolishness to think that he can derive plea¬ 
sure without giving it, and repay good with evil. 
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* He is a sackloth bard, God help his grief! 

He blames the bovvers with night-shade overrun; 

He weeps his eyes red o’er a faded leafj 
And wastes his pathos on the dying sun.* 

He supposes that men are monsters, and women as treacherous as 
mermaids. Thus believing and acting, he is ever in hot water. To 
hear him talk, or to read his writings, you would fancy that the man 
had just escaped from Bedlam. Litigation is his element; and the 
suffering lawyers whom he retains, are puzzled to decide which is the 
most doubtful, the character of their client, or their prospect of pay. 
You would laugh, reader, to hear this fellow talk about the wasting 
calamities of life. Robust, whiskered, and sturdy in his look,—with the 
exception of his saffron-colored visage, that index of bile,—he represents 
himself as the elect of the grave; on the extremest verge of which he 
would be thought to have been standing any time these ten years. He 
once called, at a University, upon a friend of mine, who was busy in his 
professorship. 4 Ah, Mr. L——,’ said he, in a solemn, sepulchral tone, 

4 this is a dark day for me. Misery is my lot,—Despair dogs my foot¬ 
steps,—friends cut ine,—the fates hunt me like blood-hounds,—and a 
cloud of obloquy hangs about my name. I feel that my country is 
unworthy of such a nurseling of the Nine as I. I think of going to 
Greece* 

4 To Greece V exclaimed the professor,—‘you had better go to grass f 

I believe he took the learned gentleman’s advice,—for he seems to 
have been ever since on the journey. 

Now this is a specimen of a class of men, that I sincerely pity, and 
cannot abide. They are canine occupants of the great manger of life; 
they eat not themselves, in peace, neither will they let others. I aroynt 
them, one and all. I love your good, hearty person, who does not des¬ 
pise his fellow men, nor deem them all caitiffs; who has a smile, a joke, 
and human sympathies. There is nothing like these, unless it be sus¬ 
ceptibility to beauty. That is a source of superior pleasure. Who 
<does not love to look at a pretty woman? 

-* Who can curiously behold 

The smoothness and the sheen of Beauty's cheek, 

Nor feel the heart can never all grow old V 

I regard ladies, in public masses, as I do a splendid gallery of pictures. 
I say, reader,—just in your individual ear,—did you never particularly 
relish a jaunt on board a steamboat, when you found beautiful women 
there? Tell me honestly, did they not, though strangers, materially 
enhance the delightsomeness of your journey? Have you not singled out 
some fairest One of them all, and directed a volley of desperately-agree- 
able looks to her-ward; greatly delectated, peradventure, when they 
met return? You sit and feel the bland air playing over your tem¬ 
ples; the broad river expands before you; beautiful scenes flit by on 
either side; and then you drink in a delicious intoxication with your 
eyes, which delights the more, because you know it is ephemeral. It 
is one of those pleasures that nobody writes about, and every body 
feels. And do you not entertain a deep regret, when the city, with its 
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pompous spires and bay, appears in view ; when you near the crowded 
wharf, and amid bustling trunk-hunters and band-box exporters, you 
perceive your eye-acquaintance glide away? Somebody stands near 
the wharf,—it is her cousin George, or Henry, and her sister. Don’t 
you envy the young thing who inserts her sweet face and pouting lips 
under that veil, and receives that ringing kiss ? To be sure you do,— 
and that is just all the good it does you. The fair Inconnue is rolled 
off in a coach,—and the next day you have forgotten her altogether. 
This is one of those cheap and unmentioned felicities, of which we 
have so many to sweeten existence,—that are as pleasant as they are 
pure and fleeting to the participant,—and which are — mortal fiat to a 
spectator! 

It is with the troubles of life, as with its pleasures,—there are a 
great many that you cannot allude to. Somebody may annoy you in an 
unredressable way; places that you wish to visit, may be ‘ improved’ by 
others; a man may change hats with you, seduce your umbrella, or 
tread on your toe. But I can always endure these things at an opera, 
or a play, when well attended. Beauty hallows and sanctifies a thou¬ 
sand inconveniences. I have stood in a kind of rapture, looking at femi¬ 
nine loveliness, when I was hedged around in a back box by a clan 
of unctuous and perspiring varlets,—but when I could discern Beauty, 
I cared not. I could mark the Phidian lip,—the Grecian nose, the 
uplifted, open brow, the tasteful coiffure ,—and see the negligent eye¬ 
lashes rise and fall, over orbs of surpassing lustre. What cared I, that 
their light, as if ‘shot from the deadly level of a gun,’ came to me past 
the old hats and oily coats of expectorating loafers? 

I do not know how it is, but such things do greatly augment one’s 
better sympathies. And it is often done by ocular deception. I have 
a friend who always construes a look from a lady, at an opera or play, 
as a direct tribute to himself,—yet he is short-sighted, and cannot tell 
in nine cases out of ten, whether he is the observed or not. His amour 
proprcy however, always takes the brightest side. I know several 
blades who, from this cause, are patronizing tailors to an extravagant 
degree,—depredating upon every one of these artizans who ‘ exults to 
trust, and blushes to be paid.’ One youth of this kind I know,—a dolt 
of the very first water,—who said to an acquaintance, recently, in my 

presence: ‘ Do you know the Miss -’s of Noo-Yawk? What 

devilish susceptible crechures they ar’, to be su-ah ! I called on them 
a few months ago, and sang to them ‘Zurich’s Waters,’ and ‘Me 
Sister De-ali,’—and don’t you think, they both fell in love with me ? 
Egad, they did so ,—but I could ’nt relieve, and so I cut them. I vow 
I won’t be cruel to any body if I can help it,—I won’t, positively,— 
would you ?’ 

This was at an Ordinary. * I say, straangcr,’ said a rough-looking 
book-pedler from Illinois, who sat near this scented braggart, ‘you are 
not a man , are you?—a full-bound man? You don’t sartingly answer 
to a masculine title, do you? I should take you for a pocket edition of 
a sheep. Them’s my sentiments, and you have ’em gratis. You 
hav’nt brains enough to fascinate a kitten,—yet you <lo raally fancy 
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that you are something oncommon! You are too flat to keep your 
eyes open, fully,—and I ’ll bet a wolf-trap, that the sight of a full-blown 
poppy would set you to sleep, any time. Oh, psha! Landlord, give 
this thing a weak lemonade, scented with rose water,—and tote me a 
pint of brandy,—hot, with a red pepper in it, and a common segar. 
I ’ll go bail for the bill.’ 

The irresistible young man walked ofT, with a mingled look of 
inanity and anger. 


It is astonishing how many stupid people you meet in society,— 
fellows with brains in their purses, who will talk you an infinite deal 
of nothing, and thus beget a reputation of being remarkably fluent and 
agreeable persons. A sample of this genus I lately encountered in a 
fashionable drawing-room. I inquired after the health of an acquaint¬ 
ance of mine, and friend of his, whom he had met in Washington, dur¬ 
ing the winter,—adding, that I esteemed him a fine fellow. 

‘Fine fellow,’ said Mr. Voluble Pipkins,—‘fine fellow, d’ye say? 
By Jove, he’s not only a fine fellow, Sir, but d’ye observe, he’s a good 
fellow,—a glorious fellow,—a noble man, Sir,—an immense, a stupend¬ 
ous man. Egad, I consider him equal to — Moore’s Melodies !’ 

I tried to review this laudatory emission of vox et prcterea nihil , and 
to ascertain what Moore’s Melodies had to do in comparison with a 
clever fellow,—but a new outpouring of verbiage left me no time for 
the effort. 

Pipkins now began to describe his travels in the South, in the course 
of which he gave a fact an inference that 1 thought rather unique . 

4 How do you like the Southrons?’ I inquired. 

• Oh, bless you, ver’ well,—ver’ well;—the moral excellence of the 
people is proverbial,—but the mutton is scarce and poor. However, I 
don’t like mutton, myself!’ 


A great many young men imagine that any thing can be said to a 
woman in the way of nonsense, and relished to boot. I remember a 
country party, a few miles from the metropolis, where a few young 
middies and dragoons were invited. The rosy-cheeked girls were 
playing blind man’s buff when we arrived. A few maids, beyond a 
certain age, were planted round the sides of the apartment. Toward 
one of these, a mischievous young dragoon bent his way. He was, let 
me premise, in the incipiency of jollification. 

4 Tranquil lady!’ said he, with a grave look: 4 You seem to con¬ 
template this scene of enjoyment with an indifferent eye. To me it is 
a picture of delight. It warms my bosom extensively. It gives to my 
mental optics those scenes in the West, where the settlers used to recruit 
our corpuses with creature comfous. It reminds me of the days of my 
youth, when I lay upon the damp cold earth, and listened to the can¬ 
non’s roaring symphonies.’ 

31 
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‘ I don’t understand that ’are,’ said the ancient damsel, in a husky- 
tone, and with a look uncommonly ‘furtive.’ 

Reader, did you ever eat a supper at a country party ? It is quite 
Vautre chose from one in the city. Your ice-cream, salads, and cham- 
paigne, are not there,—hut in their stead are substantialities of the hea¬ 
viest kind. It is a sort of late dinner, and you have course after course, 
in eternal abundance. In the present case, 

‘ ’T is fit that I should tell you what 
Those gentles had to cat; 

How ale went round, and how, God wot, 

The tables groaned with meat. 

Sulfice to say, that trim sirloin 
Of bullock, proud in death to join 
With radish-of-the-horsc; 

Flanked by a soup’s embossed tureen, 

And eke by cauliflower, of mein 
Winsome and white as e’er was seen, 

Adorned the firstling course.’ 

This was followed by a various profusion of good things, the num* 
her of which it would have puzzled Zerah Colburn to compute. I 
never saw so complete a specimen of a legitimate rural repast. It was 
broad morning before we came home,—none of us at a loss to know 
why such a difference exists between the delicate belles of cities, and 
their buxom rivals of the country. 


Speaking of country girls.—you will see them at camp-mectings\ 
plenty as blackberries. Did you ever visit one of these' convoca¬ 
tions? There is a sublimity about them, notwithstanding several ludi¬ 
crous features, which must be felt to be appreciated. I once attended 
one, in the interior of New-York. It was Autumn, and our party left 
home on a tour of ten miles, just as the evening sun was sending his 
slant radiance over the many-colorcd glories of an October landscape. 
River, lake, and gorgeous woodland, shone in the declining day- 
beams : the tall poplar gave to the gale its yellow leaf, and melancholy 
whisper; the moping owl, as the twilight deepened, complained to the 
moon. I was quite young,—and full to overflowing with animal spir¬ 
its. But when we reached the camp-ground, in the forest, I was 
hushed into awe. It was enclosed by a hedge of green boughs, nearly 
a mile in circumference; tents encircled the area, against the hedge, 
and the light of torches, placed in sticks high among the trees, beamed 
fitfully in the evening gusts, upon the variegated and swaying boughs 
of the wilderness. Unperceived, I clomb a sapling by the side of our 
tent, and surveyed the scene. From a rude pulpit in the midst of the 
vast assemblage, a sonorous preacher was delivering his message. He 
spoke with much eloquence, and ended with prayer, and the naming 
ofa hymn. The multitude beneath him tossed tumultuously around,— 
a living ocean of humanity. Shrieks, groans, supplications, and cries 
of ‘ glory !’ rent the air. Sundry brethren were moving briskly about, 
comforting mourners, and singing snatches of sacred song. Never 
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shall I forget one sweet voice, seemingly endowed with supernatural 
melody, breathing out: 

‘Jesus, lover of my soul, 

Let me to thy bosom fly, 

While the billows o’er me roll,— 

While the tempest still is high. 

Hide me, oh! my Saviour, hide, 

Till the storms of life be past; 

Safely to the haven guide, 

Oh receive my soul at last!’ 

Beyond the enclosure, I could perceive groups of ragamuffins, with 
torches stuck in the ground, under the boughs of a dark and gloomy 
pine, swearing, drinking, and playing cards with a straggling party of 
friendly Indians. It was an Ollapodiana kind of a scene. 

When the hymn was finished, one of those dull souls arose, of 
whom not a few may be found in all persuasions, who seem ordained 
of heaven to make their audiences literal specimens of self-denial, by 
listening to their ministrations. He drawled out his vapid sentences 
in the worst and weakest taste. His text was from the parable of the 
Bich Man and Lazarus. In describing the beggar at the gate of Dives, 
(so beautifully depicted by David Teniers, in his Mauvais Riche) he 
said, it was not wonderful that the mendicant should have chosemsuch a 
position: ‘for,’ said he, logically, ‘ provisions in them days was sump¬ 
tuous and plenty. Even the beggars got a good living,—and Lazarus, 
no doubt of it, liked his place, lndividiwals of his calling didn’t then 
get from rich men’s tables, as they do now, little bits of bread, and 
’tature, and pork and pickle; no, my hearers, they got great plates of 
pie , and "sich things. Hence we view, that Lazarus was in danger, 
when surrounded with dogs, that might have stolen half his victuals !* 
It came to pass, some months after this, that a friend of mine heard 
this same divine preach a sermon at the funeral of a middle aged lady, 
who was greatly beloved in the community where she died. Her fam¬ 
ily was large, and highly respectable; but having moved a long time 
previous from a neighboring state, little was known of their origin. 
The obsequies were attended by a large and sympathizing community. 
The preacher opened his discourse, by speaking of the good cha¬ 
racter of the deceased, and the sad occasion which called the company 
together. ‘But, my friends,’ said he, 4 unknown to you, I have greater 
cause for seriousness, at this solemn time, than any one before me. 
Even those surviving relations wffio are most interested in what I am 
going to communicate, have forgotten the time when, long ago, and 
afar off they once heard my voice. It is now about tw*enty years since 
the father of the deceased, and of her brothers and sisters now seated 
with other relatives present, suddenly expired before my eyes. Yes,— 
I had the melancholy satisfaction, among thousands of others, of seeing 
him hung. I read the hymn which was sung ere he swung; and 
I hope,—though he seemed not to relish my informing him that he 
would soon go from 4 works to rewards,’ nor to appreciate my kind 
advice generally,—that, as most persons who die from the scaffold 
generally do, he went to glory, right off.’ 
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With this pleasing and complimentary reminiscence, the speaker 
took his text from that chapter in the book of Esther, wherein is 
recorded the execution of Haman. From this he drew, neck and 
heels, the far-fetched inference, that all earthly things were uncertain,— 
and that it was equally hard to tell how , as when, we should die. After 
a prolix 4 improvement,’ he concluded,—to the great edification, doubt¬ 
less, of the audience in general, and the mourners in particular. 

To return to our camp-meeting. We left the ground as the day 
was breaking. The noisy congregation,—the declining watch-fires 
by the tents,—the solemn drapery of the tall cedars, just catching the 
first smile of Light,—all formed a scene to be remembered. I think, 
now, how appropriately could have been applied to it, as we stepped 
slowly from the ground, the lines of Mrs. Hemans: 

1 Yes, lightly, softly move! 

There is a Power, a Presence in the woods: 

A viewless Being, that with life and love 
Informs the reverential solitudes; 

The rich air knows it, and the mossy sod,— 

Thou,—Thou art here, my God! 

And if with awe we tread 
The minster floor, beneath the storied pane, 

And ’midst the mouldering banners of the dead, 

Will the green, voiceful wild seem less Thy fane? 

This fane, which Thou hast built ?—where arch and roof 
Arc of Thy living woof ?’ 


Let me say one word, Reader, of her from whom I have just quoted. 
She was my friend,—and we have exchanged thoughts and words 
with each other. Not soon shall we look upon her like again. She 
was a pure spirit, essentially disembodied, before she left the world. 
Made 4 perfect through suffering,’ she seemed permitted by Heaven to 
linger beyond her time on earth, a glorious example of feminine love¬ 
liness beautified by Pain. A volume only would do justice to her 
worth; and for her gifts, her works remain their eulogy. In all 
things, I revered her,—and while musing to her memory, may I usurp 
a signature, and trust myself in song ? 

MRS. HEMANS. 

We weep not, when the yellow sheaves arc gathered, 

While Autumn’s peace and plonteousncss abound; 

When, from the tinted boughs, like rainbows withered, 

The golden fruits drop richly to the ground; 

When solemn Nature round her sadness throws 

A mellow glory and a warm repose. 


We weep not then, amid the fruitage falling, 

Whose affluent incense rises to the sky ; 

Though then we hear soft spirit-voices calling, 

That tell how loved and cherished things must die j 
For to the fairest blooms a change must come, 

That the ripe treasures may be garnered homo. 
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*T was thus with thee, Beloved! their holy mission 
Thy heart and soaring lays at last fulfilied; 

Then rolled the cloud beyond thy spirit’s vision, 

Till all the music of thy lyre was stilled; 

And like a melting wave, or waning sun, 

Passed from this vale of ill, the Gifted One! 

*T is well, divinest Soul, with thee! for Heaven 

Had filled thine inmost thoughts with sacred dreams; 

And to thy reverie and song was given 
A world of radiant and immortal gleams; 

Yea, gorgeous pictures of a better land 
Did ever to thy view their scene expand. 

Now, all their fadeless pomp and glow perceiving, 

Thou breathest freely, in celestial air; 

The tender heart hath ceased its weary grieving, 

And the pure mind is bathed in rapture there; 

While, mid fair ways no earthly foot hath trod, 

In white thou walkest, present with thy God! 

Thou hearest melody, whose flowing numbers 
Once came but faintly to thy mortal ear, 

When ills of time were lost in evening slumbers, 

And magic Fancy brought her Eden near; 

Thou hast thy yearning hopes’ fruition now,— 

The wreath of Paradise surrounds thy brow ! 

Thou hearest harps delicious, sweetly ringing, 

And sister Spirits fan thee with their wings: 

With them thou minglest, and with them art singing, 

Where, named of Life, the crystal river springs: 

Where, like some changing prism, expand the skies, 

And purple hills from vernul vales arise. 

Thou art in glory, oh rejoicing Spirit! 

Thou look’st on flowers that no pale frosts may stain: 

And from a changeless Friend, thou dost inherit 
A lyre triumphant, breathing not of pain : 

Thou hast thy Home at last, from sorrow free, 

And all is blessedness and peace with thee! 

Philadelphia* w 0 c. 

I have just seen an engraved bust of Mrs. Hemans, which I cannot 
doubt is a perfect resemblance of her features, with the exception of 
the eyes. It was taken, as I suppose, in her early and happy days. 
The soft wavy locks are parted sweetly on her high forehead, and fall in 
beautiful tresses by either cheek: the expression of the face is cheer¬ 
ful,—beautiful;—and every lineament betokens the presence of intel¬ 
lect. The temples are lofty and full; and the department of the brain 
strongly developed. 


I perceive that I am beginning to speak like a phrenologist,—for 
which I beg my reader’s pardon. I have small sympathy and respect 
for these learned professors of craniology. I do not believe that the 
human skull ever was intended as a sort of topographical chart of the 
soul and its affections. The general principles of the science are plausi¬ 
ble,—perhaps true : but when you come to subdivide a man’s sconce into 
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innumerable sections of thought and feeling,—when you give to every 
impulse its place of origin,—it is, as my friend Grant Thorbum said 
in Boston, ‘coming to rather close quarters.’ The truth is, such a 
science, pursued to its ultimatum , is the height of folly. I have no 
reverence for names , thank heaven ! unless they are hallowed by rea¬ 
son , I acknowledge that the brain is placed in a certain part of the 
human head; that if that part be small, or diminished, the quantity of 
gumption, in the individual who owns the sconce, will be ‘ nothing to 
speak of;’—and this is the extent of my phrenology. Half the modern 
professors of this science are as arrant quacks as ever vended nostrum. 
They tell a story of an acquaintance of mine,—a wag, who, by the 
way, has never denied it,—to this effect. He was determined to quiz 
a phrenologist . Accordingly, he repaired to his shoe-maker, and 
caused him to place upon his head an enormous organ of wax. The 
disciple of Crispin performed his task well; placed the organ rightly, 
according to the lithographed plate, and stuck upon it a goodly cover¬ 
ing of human hair. Thus accoutred, our hero visited the phrenologi¬ 
cal professor. He submitted his head to the decisive palms of his 
Bump-ship, and received his opinion. ‘ God bless me, Sir!’ said the 
learned judge, ‘ you have an admirable head, in many respects,—but 
you possess one organ, which speaks volumes for your character.’ 

4 What is that, pray V 

‘ This is it, Sir,—allow me to direct your hand to it, Sir,—this is it. 
Do you feel it? That, Sir, is the organ of adhesiveness ,—and never 
before, I think, did I see it so strongly developed. Believe me, Sir, 
you are a wonderful exemplification of our theory; so much so, indeed, 
that I should almost be tempted to pronounce you a lusus natures of 
science.’ 

4 No you do n’t!’ said the patient, removing the waxen protuberance: 
you are the curiosity: you can’t tell gum from gumption !* 


I must close. I fear I am getting prosy,—which I dislike, of all 
things. It is pleasant to talk for a while, when our spirits are anima¬ 
ted, and we feel colloquial; but it is folly to push conversation, when 
the soul which creates it begins to flag. It is like the attempt at fes¬ 
tivity among the last lingerers at a ball, in the 4 small hours’ of the 
morning,—a deplorable scene! 

‘All—all is gloom ! and dandies in the dumps, 

Dance in responsive dullness to their pumps, 

Like some town hack, that, spavined, old, and blind, 

Trots to the wheezing of his broken wind.’ 

Ere long, reader, we will discourse together again: in October,proba¬ 
bly,—in November, certainly. 4 There will be divine sarvice in this 
meeting-house,’ (said a colored man of God, at a church of his order,) 
* in a fortnight, God willing ,—in tree week, wheder or no /’ I reject 
such predictions: but I hope we shall meet again, my ‘reading pub¬ 
lic,’ — ’till when, d Dieu ! Voila le commencement dufin /’ Ollapod. 
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STANZAS. 

ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND ON THE DAY OF HER MARRIAGE. 


No voice but that of gladness 
Should meet thine ear to-day, 
Yet only in deep sadness, 

Can I love’s tribute pay; 
Unbidden tears are springing,— 
Their source thy heart can tell: 
Of joy I should be singing, 

1 can but sigh,— 'Farewell? 


When from life’s fairy garland 
Has fallen a precious gem, 

Can I smile to see it glisten 
In another’s diadem ? 

Could I hear thy deep vow spoken, 
Without a thought of pain, 

When I felt the best link broken 
In Friendship’s golden chain'? 


Yet mine is selfish sorrow, 

Which love should hush to rest, 

And my heart should solace borrow, 
From the thought that thou art blest: 
Where Hope once claimed dominion, 
Joy holds his revel bright, 

And thy spirit’s drooping pinion 
W'axes strong in Love's pure light. 


I know that thou art happy! 

Oh may Affection's glass, 

With its diamond sparkles measure, 
Time’s changes as they pass. 
Could friendship’s gentle magic 
Rule thy horoscope of doom, 

Not a moment e’er should meet thee 
In sadness or in gloom. 


Farewell, farewell, Beloved One! 

Though destined far to roam, 

When thoughts come crowding on thee 
Of thy distant native home,— 

The home from whence has vanished 
One dear familiar face. 

And the hearth whence joy was banished, 
When thou left a vacant place: 


When Memory’s mournful music 
Awakes thy pleasant tears, 

Oh ! let one chord still vibrato 
To the friend of early years. 

I’ve loved thee in my sorrow, 

I’ve loved thee more in joy; 

Time could not change our friendship,— 

Shall absence e’er destroy I 

Brooklyn , April , 1S35. e. c . e. 
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SONNET. 

TO A LADY AT THE HARP, 

Hast thou not from the woodland echo stolen 
The mellow notes ? Or pilfer’d from the rills 
That tune their merry voices on the steeps, 

Their soothing melody ? Or hast thou heard 
The distant murmurs of celestial lyres, 

Replying to the hymnings of the blest 

And joy entranced spheres, that thus thy strain 

Should steal into my spirit, and disturb 

Its solemn languor, as the orient blaze 

Dispels the broodings of the dark-brow’d night? 

Thou beautiful and seraph-like in form, 

Than thine what sweeter can be seraphs song? 

Say, art thou not the Soul of Music, shrined 
In mortal guise, to woo us back to Heaven? 

William WilsoS. 


BARRY CORNWALL’S LIFE OF KEAN. 

That poets should be the chroniclers of players, may seem at first 
somewhat derogatory : that the genius which can people all space with 
creations of infinite glory and beauty, should humbly apply itself to the 
task of recording the homely, lowly, aud sometimes grotesque, inci¬ 
dents of a very unpoetical species of human existence, might appear 
almost a misapplication of its powers. 

But in the strange vicissitudes which sometimes belong to an actor’s 
life, in its violent contrasts of obscure want and noisy prodigality, in its 
adventurous struggles after bread and fame , in its motley mixture of 
raggedness and splendor, in its tenfold aspect of reality and fictitious 
assumption, often most curiously at variance with each other, there is 
much to interest the philosophical observer of the riddle of existence, 
and sometimes not a little to exercise the talent of an able biographer. 

To the illiberal ignorance which affects to consider any class of men 
as unworthy of notice, and incapable of affording matter of curious and 
edifying observation,—which would say of the theatre * Can there any 
good come out of Nazareth?’—we should reply in the words of the 
wise man, that 

‘All the world ’s a stage 

and remind them, that one of the most original and philosophical books 
of this time is, for the most part, a history of a strolling company of 
stage players.* 

Nor, though the recording of the lives of actors might be supposed 
beneath the dignity of the Kings of Song, is it altogether unfit that they 
should condescend to it. In giving life, vigor, and entireness to dra- 


* Goethe’s Wilhelm Mcistcr. 
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matic poetry, the agency of the actor becomes indispensable j and for 
awhile the poet owes the full completion of his conceptions to the player 
who embodies them. That such an agency is by no means to be des¬ 
pised, is proved by the fact, that fine writers are not often (we had 
almost said never) fine actors, and that they must have recourse to 
others to give the full effect to their intentions. That Shakspeare was 
but a mediocre player, we have presumptive evidence in abundance; 
and Sheridan Knowles, the first dramatic writer of our day, embodies 
his own heroes less effectively than any actor we ever saw undertake 
them. The player, then, is in some measure the organ of the play¬ 
wright. To his intellect, the author commits his work, for its better 
exposition to others; and the actor’s voice, eye, and gesture, become 
the fellows of the poet’s pen. The one has made the instrument,—the 
other makes it speak. 

It is, then, a kindly gratitude in the poet, which leads him to lend 
some portion of enduring fame to the name of one who has helped to 
bestow brilliancy on his,—and who, whatever his excellence and popu¬ 
larity while living, possesses no praise which does not perish with 
him, leaves no token of what he was, no testimony of what he did, when 
once his ephemeral existence is past and over. 

In these latter days, dramatic biographies have abounded. We 
have had lives of actors, and recollections of actors, sans count ,—and a 
whole world of theatrical gossip (more than was good of it,) has been 
poured upon that hard-working and meritorious portion of the commu¬ 
nity, known by the title of the * reading publicwithout, in our opin¬ 
ion, producing either much edification or amusement to said public. 
Some of thes ehave been as trashy, as thin and savorless, in the building 
up, as in the materials of which they were compiled; and in closing such 
volumes as the reminiscences of Messrs. Kelly, Taylor, Reynolds, etc. 
etc., (what a pity they had such good memories!) we are at a loss which 
to admire most,—the utter insipidity of the matter, or the incomparable 
foolishness of the manner, of their compositions. However, there is a 
grace in this keeping, between style and subject: the above mentioned 
gentlemen possess it in a high degree. 

As foolish, as frothy, and infinitely more dull, are those two ponder¬ 
ous records which the laborious Mr. Boaden has 'hallowed to the 
memory of Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble. This gentleman, we 
conceive, must have mistaken his vocation. Surely the pompous mag¬ 
nificence and burly, inflated dignity of his writing, would have better 
become a chronicle of real kings, than a history of the mock sove¬ 
reignties of the stage. Nor has he, by any means, the grace above 
alluded to, of fitting manner and matter; and his books are deplorable 
samples of heavy prosing upon light grounds, and trifles treated with 
infinite importance. They are such books as we should think Malvo- 
lio might have written, had he turned biographer; and the only mis¬ 
fortune about them is, that they are too profoundly common-place in 
the midst of their grandeur, to be laughably and agreeably ridiculous. 

Perhaps, upon the whole, John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons were bad 
subjects for biography. The life of an actor, after he has attained any 

32 
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height in his profession, is sometimes a more monotonous and mechani¬ 
cal one than audiences would readily imagine; and unless the individ¬ 
ual who devotes himself to it be of an original and peculiar disposi¬ 
tion, there will be very few details of interest to be derived from his 
professional career, be it never so brilliant. Mr. Kemble, we imagine, 
was not such a man, but Kean was. The biography of the one would, 
in the ablest hands, have been dull,—the life of the other, if faithfully 
narrated, could hardly fail of being interesting. 

Perhaps, as regards Mrs. Siddons’ biography, Mr. Boaden is still 
less to blame, for her history afforded very few materials of any inter¬ 
est whatever. The life of all women (honest women) is dull; and 
Mrs. Siddons, though an actress, was an honest woman ; and in spite 
of the brilliancy of her professional fame, and the excellence by which 
she earned it, the behind-the-scenes of her life were just as uneventful 
and insipid as that of those women who are only actresses on the great 
stage of society: she ‘suckled fools, and chronicled small beer,’ like the 
rest of her fellows. 

The memoirs of such women as Mrs. Cline and Mrs. Bellamy pos¬ 
sess much the same interest with those of Harriet Wilson, and proba¬ 
bly would have done so, had they never appeared on the stage. There¬ 
fore, as we said before, we do not blame Mr. Boaden for making a 
dull book of Mrs. Siddons’ life. Campbell has done the same,—Sheri¬ 
dan, had he tried it, must have done the same. Mr. Campbell, how¬ 
ever, in his book upon that noble actress, has fallen into an error which 
Mr. Proctor, in the little volume before us, ha3 most judiciously 
avoided. He has labored to exalt his subject, and has given it a stilti- 
fied appearance that borders fully as much upon the ridiculous as the 
sublime. More especially, we think, was the poet mistaken in hunting 
out a descent for his heroine, with such infinite agony and ingenuity: 
but Mr. Campbell is a Scottish Highlander, and doubtless thought 
these matters not to be dispensed with ; and he has exerted himself 
with so much zeal to provide Mrs. Siddons with a respectable ancestry, 
that we have an indistinct idea that she was some how or other 
descended from Lewellyn. 

This vain ambition of making his subject heroical, Mr. Proctor has 
most wisely eschewed: he has also avoided all those most tedious dis¬ 
sertations upon irrelative matters, with which most of the late theatrical 
biographies have provoked us. He does not think it necessary to go 
back to the times of masques and mysteries, in order to bring us home 
again to our own,—nor to enumerate every actor that ever acted, before 
he comes to the one whose life he professes to write. His book is not a 
dry catalogue of old play-bills and newspaper articles,—nor a trite and 
vulgar collection of the thread-bare facetiae of the green room. It is 
a plain unvarnished tale, put forth at once with good judgment and 
good feeling. The man Kean is brought before us in his motley 
human garb of mingled good and evil: his pride, his ambition, his 
patient struggling through adversity, his intlependence of spirit, his 
vanity, his reckless improvidence, his lamentable intemperance, all are 
given impartially, yet with good taste. As there is no mock dignity 
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about the book or its hero, so neither are there any coarse or petty 
details, such as every man’s life abounds with, and such as, belonging 
to the species, should not be particularized in the individual. The 
actor, too, is no less impartially portrayed, the merits of his peculiar 
style described with excellent criticism, and the defects of it with equal 
truth and candor. 

There are several pieces of dramatic and poetic analysis scattered 
through the book, such as might have been looked for from the pen 
which wrote Mirandola and the Broken Heart. Mr. Proctor’s poetical 
genius is decidedly dramatic; and we suppose that there is hardly a 
man in England who surpasses him in intimate acquaintance and 
sympathy with the elder writers of the British stage. 

Among other matters of interest, the book contains a notice of the 
early career of Knowles, and a portion of a hitherto unpublished drama 
of his, the remainder of which has unfortunately been lost. Of his own 
part in this, Kean thought so highly that he wished to make his d6but 
before a London audience in it. It could not, however, be found; but 
from this circumstance we naturally conclude, that it must have pos¬ 
sessed some of those startling bursts of passion which abound in all 
Knowles’ writings, and to which Kean would have given immense 
effect. We have ourselves no doubt, but that that prince of Hunch¬ 
backs, Master Walter, was designed for him; and had he played it, 
we think it would have equalled in popularity some of bis most favor¬ 
ite parts. 

We proceed to give extracts from Mr. Proctor’s book. Kean’s jour¬ 
ney on foot from Birmingham to Swansea, is a touching picture of 
those earlier times when the golden threads of prosperity had not 
begun to be interwoven with the coarse and gloomy woof of the actor’s 
existence: 

“ They pet out. It was four o’clock on a fine July morning when they shook the 
dust of Birmingham from their feet, and commenced their journey on foot towards 
Bristol. Their poverty compelled them to be thus early risers; for creditors at Bir¬ 
mingham, like tnose in other places, have quick eyes and 1 flinty hearts.’ They walkod 
elowly, (for Mrs. Kean was now very infirm,) and arranged that they should travel 
about ten or twelve miles a day, if possible. Kean, dressed in blue from head to foot, 
with his dark, sharp, resolute face, a black stock, and four swords over his shoulder, 
(suspending the family bundle of clothes,) looked like a poor little navy lieutenant, 
whom the wars had left on half-pay and penniless, trudging on, with his wife, to his 
native village. This resemblance, (for it is not an imagination of ours,) procured them 
from time to time some little attentions, and always commanded respect. After walk¬ 
ing a few miles, they sat down by the way-side to rest. Kean, perceiving a small river 
near the spot, delivered up the swords and bundle to his wife, and, after finding a con¬ 
venient place, plunged in the water, and swam about for a few minutes. This, with the 
exception of a single meal, was all the refreshment they had till the evening, when they 
found themselves at a village, about twelve miles from Birmingham. A very humble 
supper and a cheap bed concluded the day. The following days, the 

4 To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow,* 

passed in the Bamc fatiguing and cheerless manner. They did not meet with an adven¬ 
ture. All that they particularly noted was, that the space between themselves and 
Bristol narrowed very slowly, and that their money was rapidly diminishing. 

“At last they arrived at Bristol, without a penny. They chose a small public house 
to put up at, ‘The Mulberry-tree,’ and entered into an anxious consultation as to their 
‘ways and means;' the result of which was that Kean determined to write to Cherry 
for a second advance. It may easily be imagined that the interval between their letter 
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and Cherrys reply was passed uncomfortably enough; but there was no help for it. 
They had walked a hundred miles, and they had still eighty more to travel, before they 
could reach Swansea. It fwas impossible to accomplish this without money, and to 
raise money upon the little articles of dress which they had with them, was equally past 
hope; for they had none to spare. Even the swords, (and they were not of Damascus,) 
would be required when they arrived at Swansea, lor the immediate business of the 
theatre; and there was nothing else which the harshest scrutiny could have pronoun¬ 
ced superfluous. After four or five days’ expectation, however. Cherry’s letter arrived. 
It enclosed two pounds more. Out of this sum they paid their five days’ hill at ‘The 
Mulberry-tree,’ amounting to twenty-five shillings, and with the remaining fifteen, 
started on the same evening for Swansea. 

“ It was not long before they came-to at a small knot of houses by the river Avon, 
(could this have been Clifton Hot-wells ?) when going into a public house for the pur¬ 
pose of taking tea, they found that a boat, bound to Newport, was likely to pass in the 
course of the evening. They comforted themselves with the tea, and afterward wore 
away the time by walking to and fro by the side of the river, watching for the Newport 
boat. This occupied them till ten o’clock. At that hour, a little vessel, laden with 
hemp and tar, and other things infinitely more useful than fragrant, arrived. It was 
dark, and the master (or captain) of the vessel was not inclined to stop for the sake of 
two poor players. However, Kean’s rhetoric prevailed in the end, and the man agreed 
to take them, for five shillings, to Newport. They embarked. The boat was very 
small, as we have said ; it was, moreover, completely occupied by its load, and gave 
out from every part a detestable odour. There was no bed in it, nor refreshment of 
any kind. Mrs. Kean, who was in great and increasing pain, and apprehensive, in 
fact, of a sudden confinement, lay down upon a coil of ropes, but was unable to sleep. 
Kean himself walked the deck all night with the master of the boat, mistaken no longer, 
we apprehend, for a naval officer; for the salt-water wits very speedily make out to 
which element a passenger belongs. Thus they sailed on steadily, but slowly; and at 
nine in the morning the vessel swung into Newport, and discharged its theatrical cargo. 

“After breakfasting at Newport, where they found a ‘kmd landlady* and clean quar¬ 
ters, they proceeded on foot to Cardiff. Here Mrs. Kean appeared so overcome by pain 
that her husband wished her to remain. She refused, however, with the pertinacity 
common, we are sorry to say, to the sex, and after dinner, (which consisted—the reader 
may be curious ?—of cold salt beef,) the travelers set forward again. They walked 
from six o’clock in the evening till one in the morning, when they arrived hall' dead 
with fatigue at Oowbridge. To add to their distress, the public house at this place was 
shut up, and all sober people were in bed. Kean announced bis arrival by striking, 
with his four swords, at the inn door. Whether this had too military an effect, and 
sounded like a summons to surrender, we do not know; but the landlady seemed reluc¬ 
tant to give an answer. At last, after repented applications to the door, she came down 
and inquired, in HcM, who were there. Kean, in authoritative English, cried—‘Open 
the door!’ The woman retorted in Welch, and appearances altogether seemed to favor 
the idea that the travellers would for that night sleep under no canopy save that of 
Canopus. Better things turned out, however. The landlady relented into English, and 
eventually showed herself worthy of belonging to that respectable country, whose anti¬ 
quity is so strongly insisted on; and whose origin, in faet, appears to have been forgot¬ 
ten, even in the times when, according to the histories of the Chinese and the Jews, the 
foundations of the earth were laid. Nothing, in short, could be more kind than she 
was. She exerted herself in all ways; helping the lady into a comfortable bed, and 

C lacing a large piece of cold meat and an ample jug of cider before our hero, who, it is 
ut justice to say, did superlative honor to his Welch entertainment. 

“Another morning rose upon our travellers. They aroso, too, with the morning, and 
once more set forward towards the odious Swansea, whose distance seemed to remain 
still perversely the same, like that of the never-ending horizon. Without breakfast, 
which their reduced finances would not allow them to take, it may be supposed that 
they did not proceed very merrily. ‘Time and tho hour,’ however, brought them, a 
little before mid-day, to a village school-house, where the mistress,) happy in the 
absence of her scholars,) supplied them with breakfast, and refused to take any money 
in return. It is not our business at present to pry into the small secrets of the human 
heart; otherwise, it might not be disadvantageous to inquire how much of this good 
school-mistress’s benevolence resulted from that day’s happy temperament. A key to 
the riddle would supply a system for the improvement of mankind, that could not too 
soon be entered upon. We ourse lves cannot at present enter upon the subject. We 
are, indeed, well inclined to be philosophical, but we must refrain, seeing that some of 
our contemporaries occasionally muddy the stream of their narrative by profound para¬ 
doxes, and impenetrable observations on men and things. We must proceed and com¬ 
plete the Swansea journey, already we fear too long. Kean, revived by the school 
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mistress’s fare, trudged on with renewed spirits. We know not what feat or combat 
(in Tekeli or Richard) he might have been meditating, when suddenly a man jumped 
out of the hedge, and asked peremptorily— 1 Is that your wife ?’ This is sometimes 
a very awkward question. It was not so in the present instance, indeed; notwith¬ 
standing which, our hero declined a reply. His silence nounshed the rogue’s courage, 
who went on another length,— ‘ If she’s net,’ said he, roughly, ‘she must cornc with 
me.’ The blood of Mrs. Kean, at this intimation, fell down to zero ; hut the blood of 
the tragedian mounted. He unslung his bundle of sworda, and taking one, (it was his 
‘Richard sword,’) he unsheathed it in an instant, and was about to try its metal upon 
his new acquaintance, when that personage started odi and made his way over hedge 
and ditch, with an expedition that we had supposed to belong only to experienced Lon¬ 
don debtors living on their wits, when they know that Tipstnil with a fatal touch is 
coming swiftly in their wake. The man escaped, and Mrs. Kean and her champion 
walked wearily on till they reached the sands, which are about five miles distant from 
Swansea. 

“At this place, Kean endeavored to obtain from the occupier of a cottage, a little milk 
for his wife, who was sinking with fatigue. The churl refused. Kean tendered the few 
halfpence that he possessed, but these were rejected. He therefore collected some 
water for her in his nat, and thus humbly refreshed, the poor pair continued to struggle 
on till evening, when they at last set foot in the almost unattainable Swansea ! The 
cold boiled leg of mutton and cider which they that evening sat down before, in the 
boat-house, and ate with an appetite surpassed only by those who were shut up in the 
Tower of Famine, existed like a splendid and happy vision in their memories for more 
than twenty years.” 

As a specimen of the great tragedian’s comic power, the following 
harlequinade is good and amusing: 

“At Exeter, Kean rented some convenient rooms over a china-shop. Miss Hake, 
a little feather-dresser, was his landlady. Her tenants were the china-man, Kean, 
and Mr. Cawsey, a solicitor. These persons ruled over three pnrtsof the house; tho 
fourth being under the jurisdiction of Miss Hake and her sister. These two ladies, 
besides being very little, were very precise. Had they supposed Kean capable of the 
ein of tippling, even in a modest degree, he would never have been a lodger over tho 
china-shop. But they let their rooms to him in one of his sober intervals, and tho 
wild animal wa9 in their quiet country before they were aware. At first, all went on 
smoothly. He continued to drink, indeed, but his draughts were swallowed at tho 
Red Lion; and he never returned home until long after the Miss Hakes were in bed. 
It seemed as though the halcyon had taken their second floor, and had brought tran¬ 
quility in his train. A single night was destined to dispel this charming fancy! Kean 
had been acting with spirit, as it turned out, and drinking with equal vigor, when a 
fellow, unaware of the foibles of actors, disputed the propriety of his performance. Our 
hero, who was not a man to receive a reproof silently, whether merited or not, retorted 
in unequivocal language. The critic replied in terms bitterer than before. This brought 
on a rejoinder; and thus they went on, from bad to worse, waging a fierce battle with 
their tongues, until Kean, wno thought that words were poor things in a case of this 
eort, started up, intimated that he was going for his swords, anif swore that his foo 
(now beginning to be terrified) should fight Fiim. He left the room accordingly, and 
ran to his lodgings for his weapons, having on his Harlequin costume. Whether it w r as 
that a portion of his excitement evaporated by the way, or that it took a pantomimic 
turn, we do not know, but on his arrival at home, he seemed more inclined to commit 
a few minor extravagances, than the great one of killing his adversary fora foolish 
wpeech. He mounted the aoor-steps, entered the house, (the door was not fastened,) 
ran up the stairs, and without ceremony, jumped, Harlequin fashion, right through a 
glass-door at the top. It was now three o’clock in the morning, and the smashing of 
the glass made a tremendous noise. Mrs. Kean, (who had been setting up for him,) 
was alarmed; Mr. Cawsey, the Solicitor, was alarmed; both the little Miss Hakes 
were very much alarmed. Our hero recovered himself, just ns Mr. Cawsey, in his 
night-cap, was putting his head out of his bed-room door. In another instant, Mrs. 
Kean appeared; and shortly afterward, scarcely visible in the imperfect light, peeped 
forth the two little Miss Hakes, in their niirht-dresses, trembling witli all Uieir might. 
Fronting them all, and gazing steadfastly at Mr. Cawsey, who cautiously advanced, 
ptood tho tipsy Harlequin. That personage now threw himself into a position, set his 
arms a-kimbo, began rolling his black head round and round—quick—quicker—quicker 
still—they thought it never would stop. At last, making a sudden spring towards 
Cawsey. he ‘cleared’ tho Solicitor (night-cap and all,) at & bound, and disappeared like 
a ghostf 
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“We do not wonder that little Miss Hake, unacquainted a9 she was with the transits 
of Harlequins, should imntrine that our hero had "one oti* in a flash of sulphur. What 
Cawscy, with his extinguished candle, surmised, touching the character of his black- 
visagea visiter, wc do not presume to guess. All, however, was cleared up by Mrs. 
Kean’s confessions in the morning, when the victims of this mad frolic regained their 
composure, and moralized (somewhat too much at length) on the heinousness of the 
offence* As to Kean himself, notwithstanding the entreaties of his wife, (who followed 
him to his room, after his exploit,) he insisted upon having ‘his swords,’ seized them, 
after a struggle, whth the air of a conqueror, and went oil' once more to the lied Lion, 
with a renewed desire for vengeance. 3 ’ 

His state of miserable destitution at York, and his first benefit in 
London, are both well described, and shall be brought together here. 
There is a world of matter for reflection in the contrast. 

“ After leaving Carlisle, our adventurers visited Appleby, Penrith, (where their finan¬ 
ces compelled them to part witli the mutton-eating Daran,) Richmond, in Yorkshire, 
and various other places, and at last found themselves—utterly destitute—at York. It 
is needless to repeat the every-day wants and troubles wich the poor actor and his 
family, dav after day, encountered in this and other peregrinations. Their long jour- 
> neys, in all weathers,— their arrivals, wcarv and foot-sore, at the squalid public-houses 
where they put up,—their scanty meals,—tneir visits to the pawnbroker and the Jew,— 
their hopeless appeals to the public taste,—the cries of the children (from fatigue or 
want of food,)—the tears of the woman, and the curses of the man,—all these, fifty 
times repeated, would make but an unprofitable and tedious history. We content our¬ 
selves with giving a few facts, illustrative of our hero’s forlorn condition; without 
exhibiting, at every turn, the poverty and wretchedness of his course. At York, as wo 
have said, he arrived, utterly destitute. So extreme was his need, that he wished to 
enlist as a common soldier, and actually presented himself, for that purpose-, to an offi¬ 
cer attached to a regiment at York, who very good-naturedly dissuaded him from his 
design. He was, perhaps, as desperate in attaining the objects of his ambition, at this 
particular time, as at any period of his checkered life. And w r ith his despair, his wdfe’s 
despondency naturally kept pace. She saw no hope of extricating her infants from the 
load of misery and w'ant which oppressed them. More than once, she has knelt dowm 
by the side of her bed, in which the two half-famished children lay, and prayed that 
they and herself might at once be released from their sufferings. Happily, they were 
relieved by the intervention of a friend. The wife of a Mr. Nokes, (then a dancing- 
master at York,) heard of their extreme distress, and went with a heart brimfull of 
benevolence to tlieir aid. She was shown up to the room wdiere Mrs. Kean and the 
children were, and after having ascertained the truth of the report concerning their 
condition, she spoke kindly to them all, put something in Mrs. Kean’s hand, wished 
her good morning, and left the house. On her departure, Mrs. Kean opened the paper 
which this excellent woman had left, and discovered that she had given her a JYre 
Pound bank note! She threw herself on her knees and fainted. They had been res¬ 
cued from absolute starvation.” 


“I called upon Mrs. Kean when his benefit w r as announced. I do not exaggerate, 
when I say, that money was lying about the room in all directions; the present 3Ir. 
C. Kean, then a fine little boy, with rich curling hair, was playing with some score of 
guineas (then a rare coin) on the floor; bank-notes w r ere in heaps on the mantlepiece. 
table, and sofa; and poor Mrs. K. was quite bewildered with plans of the house and 
applications. I remember three ladies being introduced, wdio approached Mrs. K. as if 
enc were a divinity. Little Charles had deserted his guineas, and mounted himself on 
a large wooden horse with stirrups. ‘What a sweet child!’ they whispered, and eyed 
him as if he hud been a young prince. I think the receipts of that benefit amounted 
to 1150/.” 

Another interesting contrast, is that between his first triumphant 
appearance in Shylock in London, and the last painful attempt in 
Othello, with which his career closed as a lamp that dies out; but to 
extract these would take up too much space. 

Mr. Proctor’s analysis of the character of Hamlet, and of Iago, are 
excellent. With the latter wc must close this article. 
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“ Kean’s logo was originally a very ingenious, if not a complete piece of acting. He 
took for his model a person still alive; but jitter the first night or two, he discontinued 
the manner which he had adopted at the outse t, and eventually permitted his Iago to 
degenerate into a second-rate performance. Whether the dull and cloudy Othellos 
with whom he was associated, absorbed or extinguished all the brilliancy which at first 
surrounded his ‘Ancient,’ or whether he himself preferred at all times to act the Moor, 
is not quite clear; but we believe the latter to have been the cause. 

“Kean’s Iago was entirely dificrent from that of anv preceding actor. We saw no 
longer the undisguised, common-place assassin and slanderer, who had hitherto 
strutted and scowled upon the stage; but a jocund, elastic villain, who murdered repu¬ 
tations with a smile, and whose vivacity and intelligence formed a cloak far more 
impervious to suspicion, than the vulgar cut-throat aspect which usually disgraces the 
part, and renders the jealousy of Othello so eminently ridiculous. We are not sure, 
however, but that Kean was even too lightsome in his manner; for there is great weight 
of metal in our Ancient. His wit is solid, as well as sharp. His character indeed is 
almost purely intellectual. There is little, if any, passion in it. Even the efforts w hich 
he makes to rise in the world proceed rather from the restlessness of an over-active 
mind, than from the impulses of an ordinary ambition. lie is freer from the infirmities 
of humanity than any other of Shakspeare s characters. He is not rash, nor irritable, 
vain, weak, nor compassionate. His allusions to the fine nature of Othello are not 
enlivened by any sympathy. They are candid, but made in the spirit of inddierence; 

* The Moor—howhell I endure him not,— 

I* of a constant, loving, noble uaUixe-’ 

He sees the noble qualities of the Moor, and makes no effort to acknowledge them; in 
fact, he looks upon his confiding nature with some contempt: 

1 He thinks men honest that hut seem to tie mj, 

Ai* 1 will as umderly U? ltd by the no*',’ etc. 

Othello’s bravery and skill in war he may have respected; but his kindness of heart 
and his code of morals must have appeared laughable enough in the Machiavelian eyes 
of the selfish and sceptical Iago. Tnis latter accomplished person reminds us perpetu¬ 
ally, by his activity, bis intelligence, and indifference to human life, of our own royal 
murderer, Richard the Third. The diilerence between him and Richard is, that Richard 
is ambitious, while he is selfish. Richard’s atrocities arise from ambition and personal 
feeling, while his are owing to an utter want of feeling and principle altogether. Ono 
has the blood of a tiger, and the other that of a snake; but the results are equal. 

“ Iago is one of those restless spirits to whom idleness is death. He is always plot¬ 
ting, always speculating, always ready to invent or achieve a catastrophe. He is a 
gambler, who plays not with counters, but men. From Roderigo up to ‘the Moor,’ 
all are puppets in his hands. He moves them about as he would the paw r ns upon a 
chess-board; with no more care for the consequence as regards them, and with some¬ 
thing like indifference even as it respects himself. All that he heeds is success; 
and whether lie himself be crushed or not, under the ruin W'hich his stratagems are 
about to cause, is a matter of secondary import. 

“ He must have sprung from an humble origin. All his sentiments betray the lowli¬ 
ness of his birth. Not that they are in themselves so base, as that they are hostile to 
all above him. In a school of poverty and hard discipline he has learned to become a 
‘good hater,’ jealous of others, and sceptical of good. All men are or have been hia 
rivals. He feels that he is shrewd, witty, active, warv, and dexterous, yet he sees his 
contemporaries wanning the race before him. He resolves, therefore, if he cannot over¬ 
take them in their course, at least to mar the glory of their triumph. Michael Cassio 
(‘an arithmetician,’ forsoothjl) has got the prize, for which he bled at Rhodes and at 
Cyprus; the fool Roderigo is richer than he ; Othello is more powerful and more hon¬ 
ored. But wait! all wii I be even soon. A little while he lets them go on, laughing over 
their graves; till at last, the time being ripe, he tumbles them headlong in, himself 
among the rest, a fierce, resolute, and scarcely unwilling martyr, in the tragedy which 
liis genius has accomplished.” 

We recommend this book to our readers, as one of much interest,— 
a good book, and a short. 
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THE MISANTHROPE. 

▲ SKETCH. 

He sat upon a huge and ragged rock, 

Deep in a dell, shut out from the bright sun 
By solemn, shadowy pines. The owl, the bat, 

There lived in everlasting solitude, 

Pleased with the frowning horrors of the spot; 

Their uncouth cries, the sighing of the air, 

Confined and struggling, were the only sounds, 

Save that a sluggish rivulet murmured by. 

There sat the misanthrope, and thus he mused: 

‘ Whence am 1? What is life,—and what is death 7 
The earth, the ocean,—the ethereal orbs 
That fill the depths of space.—whence are they all ? 

And why created but to be destroyed? 

* Decay sits brooding, with his brush and slimo, 

On all that lives. Death, with his orbless eye, 

Strides through the universe, swinging aloft, 

With reckless and resistless, flesh less hands, 

The besom of oblivion. Thus things end! 

1 1 live,—but wherefore ?—die, and whither go 7 
When lived I not? The bright and glorious sun, 

The mantling skies, the gorgeous mask of night, 

Seem like a sight of ages,—ne’er unknown. 

As I have gazed upon this fairy world, 

Its beautiful sights, its streams,—its fields, and flowers,— 
Its rocks, hills, lakes, and soft embrowning woods, 
Methougnt of old 1 had sported on those grounds. 
Perchance a bird, I shook the dewy rose 
With happy song.—or bathed in pearly light, 

Soft floating on tlie air. Perchance a bee, 

Or butterfly, rejoicing amidst flowers, 

I fell beneath some ruthless school-boy’s blow. 

Perchance a hare, meekly and joyously 
I scoured the lulls. But ah ! the hungry hounds! 
Perchance a hound, with yells that made the woods 
And welkin ring, I chased that timorous hare. 

Perchanee a wolf, hyena foul, or man, 

I was the scourge of earth, and followed out, 

With vengeance terrible, the general law 

By which destruction comes: by which, men, beasts, 

Insects and fowl, by instinct, as it were, 

Pursue and rend each other. Ah ! enough 
I’ve seen of life, its cruelties,—of man, 

His crimes, hypocrisy, and thirst for gold.* 

* * * 

-‘Yet earth is bright to-day, 

And passing fair is Nature. Forth the sun 
Shines equal on the evil and the good. 

A bounteous harvest waves in yellow pride; 

For whom ? For man. The fields, the verdant trees, 
Arc heavy with the choicest fruits of earth ; 

And gentle perfumes load the breath of heaven. 

Is God unmindful of his creatures ? No ! 

And what am 1, that 1 should dare presume 
To question the omniscient laws that sway 
The universe ? Jehovah reigns aloft! 

In majesty and power,—and more, in lore. 

The earth and slues bespeak it. Love supreme 
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Breathes from each plant, and tree, and living thing, 

In one full song harmonious. Robed in smiles, 

The vast creation,—earth and heaven,—rejoice. 

Man is the traitor. Though he proudly walks, 

The image of his Maker in his face, 

His heart hath turned away, and lost its form. 

But if just Heaven forbears, say, may not I ? 

And though the world be false, meek Charity, 

With breathing lipp, and Mercy with soft eyes, 

And Love with smiling face, and beating heart, 

And open arms; the good Samaritan, 

With healing balm, and kindness on his lips, 

Invite me to my kind ,—and plead for man. 

-‘Life’s gentle sympathies 

Should influence fellow worms. I will retrace 
My erring steps,—and still, before I die, 

"Will look again upon the pleasant scenes 
And faces I have loved. Heart, keep thou right f 
I shame the coward griefs and childish fears 
That bound thee to the dust an hour ago. 

I can do good,—and I can suffer wrong; 

I will repine no more. The omniscient eye 
Is on me : the omnipotent hand of Gon 
Will cherish all his creatures. Me, forgive! 

Oh, Power Eternal! for thy mercies sure, 

And loving kindness, ever must endure. j. r. a 


A CHAPTER ON TRAVELERS. 

Whatever word yon chance to drop, 

The travel’d fool your mouth will stop ; 

‘Sir,—if my judgment you’ll allow,— 

I’ve seen,—and sure I ought to know 
So, begs you’ll pay a due submission, 

And acquiesce in his decision. 

The Chamelion,— a fable. 

A chapter on Travelers! And why not? They are a class of 
people w r ho have small remorse in uttering their free sentiments upon 
the rest of mankind; it is therefore perfectly fair to make them occa¬ 
sionally subjects of animadversion. Buch a course may be made pro¬ 
ductive of a two-fold benefit. It may moderate the pretensions of many 
who assume to be judges and arbiters of propriety and utility, thereby 
urging them to examine their own qualifications for so important an 
office; and it may put them upon an inquiry as £b the perfection of the 
standards by which they weigh and measure such things as are new 
and strange to their observation. 

Let us, however, be just to them. It is not enough to remark, that 
they have been at all times a highly useful body of our fellow-beings, 
contributing largely, by the information which they communicated, to 
the well-being, comfort, and advantages of their contemporaries. We 
must go farther than this. It is not too much to assert of them, that 
the very frame-work of social and civilized life, such as we now find 
it, has been mainly built up and strengthened through their interposi- 

33 
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tion, and that it is continually receiving new modifications and supports 
through the medium of this enterprising, busy, yet apparently idle class. 

It is very true that the earliest travelers retain the stigma of much 
gratuitous falsehood; and that, trusting to the ignorance and credulity of 
the world at home , they have ventured to tell of wonders and horrors both 
in animate and inanimate existence: thereby they have rendered the 
‘traveler’s tale’ one of a pleasing but suspicious nature, calculated to 
captivate the imagination, the feelings, and the senses, but shutting out 
belief, until concurrent testimony should confirm the truth of the story. 
It was no uncommon thing for the wanderer to return after many days, 
and talk 

‘Of the Anthropophagi^ and men whose heads 
Did grow beneath their shoulders 

with such like ‘skimble skamble stuff,’ as partially injured the real 
services they had performed, causing the more judicious and reflecting 
to reject, together with the figments, the more important communica¬ 
tions of their travelled fellows. 

But we, who can look back upon the adventures and relations of the 
ancient travelers through the long vista of time, can find a world of pallia¬ 
tions and excuses for those apparent enormities, which the vulgar swal¬ 
lowed wholesale, and which the sage rejected altogether. The springs 
of the human heart, the motives of human action, have, in our time, 
received a much greater development than it was the lot of our fathers 
to experience; and while we pity the infatuations by which those who 
of old visited strange places, were led to believe and to propagate absur¬ 
dities and monstrosities, we find no great difficulty in unraveling the 
mystery of their belief, and of the cause which led to such a ready dis¬ 
semination. A love of the marvelous is inherent in our very nature, 
and it is only by such as have schooled themselves into habits of reflec¬ 
tion, that the relation of strange things is doubted. The spirit of curi¬ 
osity, also, as it is one of the earliest, so is it one of the strongest impul¬ 
ses in the human constitution. We may perceive its workings, from 
the infant who breaks his drum in order to find out wherein consists 
the sound, to the unsatisfied spirit which prompts a man to descend the 
crater of a volcano. Wisely, indeed, and worthy of its divine author, 
who is all wonder, is this passion implanted. If it is a rule of our 
existence, as reasonable and responsible creatures, and if it is our duty 
as accountable individuals, to be continually ‘travelling on from perfec¬ 
tion to perfection,’ then is curiosity, as a first mover, of incalculable 
importance. It gives wings to purpose, it gives animation to inquiry, 
it gives variety to pursuit, it gives accumulation to knowledge. Divest 
human beings of curiosity, and we become as the * brutes that perish ;* 
linger on a mere animal existence,—capable only of mere animal 
pleasures,—unworthy of the high place in the scale of created beings, 
which it has been our favored lot to attain. 

But, like all the other passions of our nature, curiosity requires direc¬ 
tion, management, and, above all things, control. Like fire and water, 
which have proverbially been pointed out as ‘good servants but bad 
masters,’ curiosity, as it is indulged or restrained, is an evil or a good. 
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When blindly encouraged, it is voracious in its food, and wasteful in its 
progress: its gratification becomes unhealthy, and its appetite insatia¬ 
ble. It preys upon garbage, encourages grossness of habit and feeling, 
so that it is the quantity of the food, not the delicacy of the banquet, 
that supplies the zest to the diseased appetite. That this state of feel¬ 
ing existed to a considerable degree among early travelers, there is 
but little doubt. The necessity of control had not yet been per¬ 
ceived ; for experience only could produce the perception. Men sallied 
forth in search of the strange,—their ears were open to impressions 
concerning marvels: to return without a due share of them, would 
have been to come home without their errand; and hence, it perhaps 
may not be too much to assert, that if they did not either see or hear 
sufficient for their purpose, invention was sometimes called in to sup¬ 
ply the deficiency. The story must be worked up to a goodly suffi¬ 
ciency of interest; and they came home, proud of their privileges as 
beholders of ‘strange things,’ and the happy narrators of wonders in 
far countries, to which they had contributed their own wisdom, as they 
now brought back a new assortment. 

With much of evil, however, or at best useless, there was necessarily 
a considerable proportion of good, mixed up in these communications. 
Enterprise is contagious. Human curiosity is always awake; and 
travelers make travelers. Grant that each one was eager to exceed 
his predecessor in wonder and interest,—he was also quite as eager to 
overturn a false theory, or to reduce to its proper limits the exaggerated 
tale of another. A succession of adventurers, thus detailing their obser¬ 
vations, induced comparison, that touchstone which, when approached 
coolly and with deliberation, seldom fails to elicit the truth, however 
obscured by dazzling circumstances, or hidden by distance. Gradu¬ 
ally, from the chaff of crude speculation, the absurdity of credulous, or 
the falsehood of boasting narrators, a mass of useful information was 
derived, which mankind did not fail to turn to practical account arf 
early as possible. Hence the gradual increase of our social relation^ 
the adoption by one nation of such customs as were found worthy, from 
another,—the amalgamation of languages,—the spread of knowledge,— 
the exchanges of commerce,—the intercommunions of science, art, or 
discovery, which, without impoverishing any, have enriched, and still 
continue to enrich, all who participate in their influence. 

Nevertheless, it is only in modern times, that the highest property of 
the traveler has been called into action. The accounts of the earlier 
wayfarer were confined to external objects. The soil, productions, 
climate,—the form of government, peculiar habits of a whole people, 
form of worship, clothing, and shelter,—the natural history of animals 
and plants; imperfect geography partially amended; not unfirequently 
error added to error; all things viewed with eyes more or less preju¬ 
diced, with the desire to teach rather than to be instructed, and, to say 
the very utmost, every thing investigated that the eye, the ear, the 
touch, or the taste could bring within its experience; but the springs 
of action remained untraced ; the theory of morals seldom reached even 
to the formation of a hypothesis, leaving its investigation of course alto* 
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gether untouched. Yet all this was as it should be. The increase of 
knowledge, to be valuable, should rather be like the gentle dew of 
heaven, or like the genial rain that falls in moderate and successive 
showers, gladdening and enriching where it descends, than like the 
torrent which uproots, in its impetuosity, all that is valuable, without 
leaving any productive effects, and only marked by the devastation 
which it has produced. 

The accumulation of knowledge with regard to foreign climes, and 
strange nations, although always acceptable, gradually diminished in 
the excess of interest it produced; and highly cultivated intellect began 
to languish for something more than mere physical information. The 
mind and its attributes are an inexhaustible theme; the development of 
which is an operation requiring care, skill, time, and an infinite variety 
nf observation. To unlock the doors of such a treasure, has been the 
desire of the wise in all ages; from the time in which philosophers, so 
called, set up each his own hypothesis, and delivered his visions as the 
oracles of truth, to the present, when nothing is fully admitted until it 
be thoroughly investigated, and logically demonstrated. Now, there¬ 
fore, when commerce has spread forth her arms to the east and west; 
when science, in its various ramifications has facilitated the passage of 
travelers from one extreme of the world to another; when the thirst 
for that knowledge which goes beyond the organs of sense, and to 
which the latter have become humble ministers, has increased so 
urgently that the gratification is matter of moral necessity, our travel¬ 
ers are men of a different stamp. If they seek the home of the sav¬ 
age, it is to observe the workings of the human heart in the breast of 
one who knows nothing of the restraints of society,—it is to develope his 
passions, his feelings, his wishes, the very powers of his intellect, when 
ne is under no curb but that of nature and his own finite existence,— 
when he has no helps but those derived from necessity,—no refinements 
to fritter away his plain but perhaps prejudiced reason,—his gratifications 
confined to those of the appetite,—his notions of the future either mon¬ 
strous or confined. If others wander over the trackless desert, or min¬ 
gle in the Asiatic caravan, although they may pause in their progress 
to measure the height of a pillar, or the dimensions of a ruined temple, 
although they may argue the causes which have changed the course of 
a river, or dispute as to the real site of a city of which no token but the 
name subsists,—although they may perplex themselves in the intrica¬ 
cies of that labyrinth, antiquity , and draw absurd conclusions from 
false premises, yet they have also nobler objects than these included 
in their joumeymgs. They trace human nature, by its action, and con¬ 
sequences, up to its source, and the analysis is productive of that whole¬ 
some knowledge which pulls down human pride and arrogance, and 
tends largely to place man upon his true level, as a dependent crea¬ 
ture, the recipient of Almighty bounty, and the humble instrument of 
His will in working out the particulars of His general or especial prov¬ 
idence. He thus learns humility and thankfulness, which are true 
wisdom; and by them he is best fitted for continuing his course of 
mental investigation. 
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So far all is well, estimable, valuable; but an inquiry may be insti¬ 
tuted that shall tend to diminish the dazzling splendor with which our 
travelers, their motives, and their labors, are at present invested. When 
we come to look at their numbers, the variety in their styles, the vari¬ 
ous directions in which they have been engaged, and the subjects on 
which they treat, may we not ask, are they all impeccable in their 
objects,—are they all qualified for their self-imposed tasks? The 
answers would involve a series of considerations, productive of nearly 
every feeling to which the human heart is susceptible, and would 
bring down the list of valuable contributors to the general information 
and instruction within much smaller limits than are exhibited in the 
booksellers’ catalogues, at present. The last half century has given 
birth to such a swarm of travelers, tourists, examiners, keepers of note¬ 
books, et id genus omnc % that we become almost puzzled to choose in 
the plentitude of choice, and it is much if we choose not wrong, into 
■the bargain. 

The present is a literary age: books are published by myriads, and 
not to have written one, seems to approach to criminality. In our early 
days, it was thought creditable to a man to have read a few ; but since 
education has been conducted by steam, the writers have become as 
numerous as the readers. Each man catches up the work of his con¬ 
temporary,—perhaps his rival,—examines it, to discover its defects ,—a 
word, significant in our modest days, with difference from our own sen¬ 
timents,—a flimsy, pert, puerile taste is generated, and the cause of 
learning and information is injured. Never yet has the hot-bed system 
been useful, whether in horticultural or in mental cultivation. It is ever 
found to administer to a depraved appetite, or to produce oue; and fruits 
of the most delicious flavor or most valuable quality, in either soil, will 
be found to be the results of painful and skilful rearing. 

Various are the causes which unfit the traveler, although impressed 
with good general principles, and possessing what is termed a liberal 
education, from being an accurate delineator of foreign manners, cus¬ 
toms, laws, and usages. The principal of which seems to be one that 
is common to human nature itself, and which critics themselves pos¬ 
sess in so extensive a degree as to cause them to forget the operation of 
the same feeling in those whose works they judge. It is the habit 
which every one has, of erecting his standard of judgment from his 
own earliest and strongest associations. Our own land, our own 
society, our own laws, our own feelings, habits, worship, are, from the 
very circumstance of their having been imbibed in earliest infancy, 
matters of principle with us, approaching to innate, and we are apt to 
think’every thing which deviates from our self-erected standard, vastly 
erroneous, if not unholy. Hence it happens, that persons whom, in their 
private relations, we esteem,—who, in abstract literature, are highly 
respected,—who, in their own particular walks, are looked up to with 
admiration,—the moment they deviate from the ordinary current of 
thought,—the moment they enter upon the vast scene of human man¬ 
ners, where the same objects are varied through a hundred different 
and conflicting media , they clash with the received opinions of others; 
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they are called rash, misjudging, or illiberal; their motives are ques¬ 
tioned,—their purity is doubted,—their character is blackened,—all 
that they have previously said or done distorted and deteriorated, and 
they stand convicted of the henious offence of riding their hobby horse 
against the hobby horses of others. 

Among the various travelers who have been pleased to communi¬ 
cate their opinions to the world in a dogmatic spirit, perhaps those of 
England stand most conspicuous, both for their numbers and their per¬ 
tinacity. In the plenitude of their power, their wealth, the magnifi¬ 
cence and number of their institutions, and the spirit of their incessant 
cry of 4 liberty! freedom ! equality of rights !’ which all liberally utter 
and few understand,—in the consciousness of an unbounded com¬ 
merce, and the conviction that their country is for the present the empo¬ 
rium of the world,—it is not surprising, though it is to be lamented, 
that they should readily refer their great prosperity to the wisdom of 
their own institutions, and constitute themselves as the 
* Wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best.’ 

Thus, confining their views for many years within the narrow range 
of their own institutions,—taught to believe them the perfection of 
human wisdom,—imagining that they are themselves the wiser and the 
better, the more intimately they know, and the more generally they 
practice, the manners and habits of their own favored country, —they 
step forth with an air of patronizing superiority, to teach the nations of 
the earth what is the acme of propriety,—they most philosophically 
lament the errors and deficiencies of the people whom they visit,—ana 
liberally and gratuitously offer their advice and opinion as to a better 
mode of regulating matters. 

The English are not alone, however, in the extensive liberty of ani¬ 
madversion, and there are few nations upon whom that liberty has 
been more severely retorted. Their Granville could treat of Russia,— 
their Londonderry , of Germany,—their Hall , of America; but Russia, 
Germany, and America, have had fair opportunities to treat of Great 
Britain in return,—and sooth to say, they have not been neglected. 
The pride of the overgrown islanders has been effectually shown up, 
the defects of their political and social system have been made mani¬ 
fest to every understanding; they have been stripped of the mantle of 
greatness in which they arrogantly invested themselves, and have been 
proved, by accumulated and opposing testimony, to be a boasting, dis¬ 
ingenuous, and supercilious race. 

Now all of this is productive both of good and of evil; but it is to be 
feared that the latter predominates. It is seldom that a whole people 
ore the better for a gratuitous castigation. Taking refuge in their 
numbers, each throws the odium off himself, and remarks that the ill- 
natured and prejudiced author has assumed general principles from 
isolated facts; that he has treated upon subjects for which the nature 
of his education has not fitted him; that he is calumnious, ignorant, 
and perhaps, ungrateful. A cry of this kind is easily raised: it does 
not close the leaves of the book, it is true, but it shuts out the avenues to 
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conviction or improvement; it deadens the liberality which would 
otherwise discriminate between the excellencies with which it may 
abound, and the prejudices with which it is fettered. The world reads 
it, to abuse it and the land which gave birth to its author; animosities 
are raised, acrimony is given to the tone of feeling on both sides, 
and thus, what was perhaps sincerely meant to be beneficial, has 
become injurious. And what says the 4 per contra V Among the 
multitude of readers, a few may be found who, before they condemn, 
endeavor to place themselves in the writer’s circumstances; they enter 
into his preconceived notions; they trace his results up to his causes, 
and find much to admire, where the unthinking many condemn. They 
find occasionally unpalatable truths,—such as may indeed be found in the 
remarks upon any nation,—but they avail themselves of the lesson which 
is brought home to their convictions, without regard to the style in which 
it is couched; and they can set about reforming an abuse or an absur¬ 
dity, although even it has been pointed out by the finger of a stranger 
and a sojourner. Unfortunately, however, these instances are too 
rare: we are all too apt to join in the popular cry, and instead of taking 
advantage by the observation, we abuse the observer. 

To bring this matter nearer home, it may be remarked, that of all 
people, the English take animadversion most coolly, and the citizens of 
the United States with the greatest irritability. And here we are 
wrong,—seriously and injuriously wrong. The very confession which 
we practically make every day, that we are a thin-skinned generation, 
offers a mark for sarcasm, gives an additional stimulus to malevolence, 
and even to the ingenuous gives cause of suspicion that ill-natured 
remarks upon us are not altogether devoid of truth. We thus rob our¬ 
selves of the character to which we are entitled, and preclude ourselves* 
from the advantages which even an ungracious truth can impart. 
Because a man, estimable enough as an individual, but educated with 
arbitrary notions, and brought up in an arbitrary service, thinks proper 
to dissent from our politics, or to cavil at our style of living ; because he 
remarks upon our peculiarities, and refers them to the standard which 
he has set up as infallible; because, for the first time, he secs freedom 
and equality in fact , instead of considering them in speculation, and 
being unaccustomed to the sight, he falls into a very natural error and 
terms them licentiousness and anarchy; because he remarks according 
to his preconceived notions, are we to turn round with petulant haste, 
call him illiberal, unjust, ungrateful,—the aider and abettor of tyranny,— 
a calumniator, and a spy ? The man judges by his lights. He draws 
erroneous conclusions, because he has neither made himself acquainted 
with the spirit of our institutions, nor has he watched their operation 
through successive years. Let us divest ourselves of the prejudices 
which we object against him ; let us smile at his misconception of effects 
where the motives are unknown to him; let us rejoice with him at the 
satisfaction he expresses of customs and manners in which he has 
always had a share; and if in the course of his book there are remarks 
apposite to our condition, and conducive to our improvement, let us 
apply them with readiness, and even acknowledge the obligation. 
Thus we shall accomplish a double achievement, if malevolence be 
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at the bottom, we rob it of its sting-; if good be the intention, we make 
the best return for the gift. 

It cannot be denied, that the virtue of long-suffering has been well 
tried upon our citizens; for not only have we been subjected to the 
remarks of such men as have just been described, but persons of every 
calibre of understanding have taken up 4 the Americans’ as the burthen 
of their song. A pedagogue who has spent his whole life within the 
walls of schools, begins to find his family too large, and his gains too 
small. In the course of his reading, he learns that America is rising 
fast into opulence, and that great fortunes are rapidly accumulated by 
men of talents. His modesty does not contradict the favorable esti¬ 
mate which he has made of his own, and to America he comes, noth¬ 
ing doubting that the worthy citizens will at once magnify his fame, and 
make his purse a cornucopia. But fame and riches are of a fugitive 
nature; they mock his expectations,and elude his grasp. Disappointed 
but not enlightened, he pens a philippic against the barbarous region, 
and retires once more to the groves of his little academus. Yet we feel 
sore at the lucubrations of such a writer. An old woman casts reflec¬ 
tions upon us, and a young woman heaps comparisons upon us,—shall 
we therefore make ourselves a nation of old women and girls, by scold¬ 
ing, imprecating, and scandalizing, in return? 

The abuse and misrepresentation which these, and such as these, 
throw upon us, are but ‘cakes and ale,’ compared to that which is 
thrown upon the English. But mark how they bear it. Whether 
they repose in conscious superiority, or whether they are clothed in the 
panoply of conceit, is not now the question : suffice it that there they 
stand, unmoved, imperturable, while the darts of invective or sarcasm 
are assailing them on every side. Prince Puckler Muskau inveighs 
against them : they have his book on every table, and make themselves 
merry at the expense of the ‘ magnifico Count Pecchio describes 
them: they laugh with him, at him, for him,—at any rate, they 
laugh. Calvin Colton depreciates them,—a thousand others apply the 
lash to them. It is all in vain: they admire the beauties, quote the 
good sayings, or ridicule the follies of the tribe,—but anger!—it is 
utterly out of the question ! 

If we admit,—and we do admit, because w r e not unfrequently urge it 
in our own defence,—that there are points of ultra refinement in which 
we are below the most distinguished countries of the old world, yet 
they are neither suited to the genius of our constitution, to our cli¬ 
mate, nor to our national disposition. It ill befits us to be splenetic on 
the discovery that we are not preeminent in matters in which we pro¬ 
fess to have no ambition to excel. It will answer a better and more 
honorable purpose, to multiply our proofs to fastidious and intelligent 
travelers, that in all the important purposes of life, in all that contri¬ 
butes to the welfare of society, in the domestic virtues and pleasures, in 
national morality, and in fervor of religion, we give place to no nation 
under heaven ; and that even in literature, arts, and those improvements 
by which man raises himself in the scale of being, wc have made and 
are making advances such as the history of the world cannot parallel. 

But the liberal of all the world have admitted this, and with the 
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opinions of the rest we need have no concern. Why then should we 
fasten a stigma upon ourselves by implication ? Yet this is the case, 
when we confess a soreness upon reading the nonsense of each suc¬ 
cessive 

-‘ proud, conceited, talking spark, 

Whose eyes could scarcely serve at most 
To guard their master ’gainst a post.’ 

It was a shrewd opinion of the man, who being ridiculed for employ¬ 
ing his time in reading a little fairy tale, replied: ‘ I am satisfied that 
there is no work so trifling, no composition so bad, but that some good 
may be extracted from it. Even Tom Thumb and Jack Hickathrift 
have a moral, for those who choose to seek it.’ In like manner it may 
be said, ‘ No matter is it to the public, whether an author have the noble 
purpose of increasing the sum of knowledge, desire to express his 
admiration, seek to give vent to his spleen, or wish merely to elevate 
his consequence in his little world, by writing a book. The true wis¬ 
dom as well as philanthropy in each case is, to judge it by its merits 
instead of its motives; to apply to our proper benefit all that is useful, 
and to laugh at the futile attempts to deteriorate that which they caunot 
understand.’ 

As conducive to discovery, travels cannot now do much: their prin¬ 
cipal importance will henceforth consist in supplying materials for 
moral philosophy, and politics; the former being continually advanc¬ 
ing, and the latter being perpetually in a state of fluctuation. Hence 
there will never be a dearth of matter on which to speculate; and tra¬ 
velers, though they must, from time to time, change the objects of their 
curiosity, will ever be able to keep alive a powerful interest in their 
writings; those of talent and discrimination doing honor to their name 
and nation, and those of malignant spirit, fallacious principle, or con¬ 
ceited ignorance, sinking gradually into merited oblivion. a. d> p . 


NIGHT. 

Tell me not of Morning breaking 
From the chambers of the deep ; 

Or the world to beauty waking, 

From the arms of balmy sleep: 

Give me Midnight’s gems of glory, 
Glowing in a moonlit sea; 

Gilding lake and mountain hoary,— 
Night, oh! Night has charms for me! 


As the tears from angels falling, 

Turn to diamonds in each flower, 

And the beetle’s horn is calling 
Fairies to the greenwood bower; 
When the holy light is streaming, 

And the leaf droops on the tree; 

Then when all the world is dreaming,— 
Night, oh! Night has charms for me! 
Liverpool , (England.) 
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A Narrative of the Visit to the American Churches, by the Deputation from 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales. By Andrew Reed, D, D., 
and James Matheson, D. D. In two volumes, pp. 697. New York : Harper 
and Brothers. 

In the brief notice which we are compelled, by our space, to take of these vol¬ 
umes, we confine ourselves to the portions furnished by Mr. Reed, as embracing 
topics of greater interest to the general reader. From the reputation of the 
writer, as a man of letters, and a clergyman of exalted piety, we had been led to 
expect at his hands a work marked not less by purity of diction, than by candor 
and good feeling toward a country which had received him with a hearty wel¬ 
come, and treated him with affectionate kindness. Even with these exalted 
anticipations, we have not, in some points of view, been mistaken. In the 
■ketches of American scenery, Mr. Reed has rarely been excelled by any Euro¬ 
pean traveler among us. So exuberant is his pen,—so minute and clear are its 
details,—that it seems at times to intrude upon the province of the pencil. His 
description of the Ocean, in storm and calm,—of the Falls of Niagara,—of the 
mountain scenery of the Alleghanies, and of Western Virginia,—of the tempest 
in the solemn Western wilderness,—of the Natural Bridge, in Virginia,—and of 
the view from the White Mountains of New Hampshire,—all these are a succes¬ 
sion of pictures, gorgeous in coloring, but true to nature. There are other fea¬ 
tures in the volumes which will command less admiration, and speak very 
unfavorably for the spirit in which much of the work was conceived. 

We confess our surprise at finding in this ‘Visit’ so strong a resemblance, in 
various particulars, to the many books upon this country which have of late 
years poured in no scanty tide from the English press. The littlo discomforts of 
travel,—the domestic deficiencies incident to a comparatively new country,—are 
continually obtruded,—in a spirit, too, wdiich seems to us to evince any thing 
rather than that patience and meekness which should characterize the candid man 
and the Christian. Let us cite a few of the causes of grumbling, to the narration 
of which so great a portion of the volumes before us is devoted : There was no 
thermometer at a public bath, in Washington,—(a town, whose aspect left the writer 
in doubt ‘ w'hcther it was a city shrinking from its dimensions into ruin, or ascend¬ 
ing upward to life and magnificence,’)—and by reason of the leaking of the cocks 
from another gmtleman’s bath, he W'as in danger of getting hotter than he 
wished ; he was annoyed by loose curtains, and leaky windows, in a stage coach, 
and by a voluble female occupant, w’ho conversed in broken grammar, and in 
happy ignorance that it was broken ; at Cincinnati, at a celebration of the Fourth 
of July,—where ‘there was an Ode, Yankee-doodle, and the Declaration,*— he 
was much disturbed by the reader of the latter, because he contorted his face in 
trying to give those terms an angry expression, which touched hard upon the 
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mother country, thereby making himself, in our author’s eyes, very ridiculous ; at 
a Temperance Meeting in Lexington, Kentucky, the room, and those who occu¬ 
pied it, looked dull and heavy, and all was sombre and silent, except that spitting 
was so incessant, as to appear like rain pattering from the roof, and so universal 
as to cause a stranger to feel that he must inevitably got wet. One man who sat 
next him, kept him on a continual look-out; but we are informed, that although 
he often made him jump, he did him no harm,—a fact which is attributed to a 
surprising cleverness on the part of Americans in discharging their saliva, * who, 
like good drivers, seem to take pride in showing how near they can come to an 
object, and not hit it.* Spitting is an iniquity to be punished by the judges, in 
the estimation of our reverend traveler ; and he even pours upon the head of a poor 
fellow, at an inn in a Western village,—(who, being just gone with the cholera, 
had invited our clergyman into his apartment, for a cast of his sacred office in his 
spirit’s extremity,)—unmeasured denunciation, for the too free exercise of his 
salivary glands; since his was the misfortune to be one of those persons who 
must spit, and * who had a mound of sand raised on the floor, oh which he might 
indulge his favorite propensity.* There was a largo American bug, too, during an 
evening service at a church in Princeton, New-Jcrsey, that wrought our traveler 
much disquiet, by getting into his hair, cravat, etc. The insect is represented as 
a common evil. On another occasion, he was vexed by the continual recurrence 
of titles, in the common conversation of ordinary-looking persons, at a Western 
village, where were Captain Gray, Colonel Ball, Major Smith, General Tomp¬ 
kins, and the like. Numerous, likewise, were the evils which beset him at inns, 
on board canal-boats, stages, and other conveyances; and, judging from the 
prominence given to these and similar matters, we should deem Mr. Reed to be 
a * round, fat, oily man of God,’—a lover of ease, and creature-comforts. 

But we proceed to afford the reader a glance at more agreeable portions of the 
volumes than those wo have indicated. Our author thus describes the Natural 
Bridge of Virginia, as seen from one point of observation : 

“At length I placed myself about one hundred feet from the bridge, on some 
masses of rock, which were washed by the running waters, and ornamented by the 
slender trees which were springing from its fissures. At my feet was the soothing 
melody of the rippling, gushing waters. Behind me, and in the distance, the river 
and the hills were expanding themselves to the light and splendor of day. Before 
me, and all around, every thing was reposing in the most delightful shade, set off 
by the streaming rays of the sun, which shot across the head of the picture far 
above you, and sweetened the solitude below. On the right and left, the majestic 
rocks arose, with the decision of a wall, but without its uniformity, massive, bro¬ 
ken, beautiful, and supplying a most admirable foreground; and, everywhere, the 
most delicate stems were planted in their crevices, and waving their heads in the 
soft breeze, which occasionally came over them. The eye now ran through the 
bridge, and was gratified with a lovely vista. The blue mountains stood out in 
the back-ground; beneath them, the hills and woods gathered together, so as to 
enclose the dell below: while the river, which was coursing away from them, 
seemed to have its well-head hidden in their recesses. Then there is the arch, 
distinct from every thing, and above every thing ! Massive as it is, it is light and 
beautiful by its height, and the fine trees on its summit seem now only like a gar¬ 
land of evergreeus; and, elevated as it is, its apparent elevation is wonderfully 
increased by the narrowness of its piers, and by its outline being drawn on the 
blue sky, which appears beneath and above it! Oh, it is sublime—so strong, and 
yet so elegant—springing from earth, and bathing its head in heaven ! But it is 
the sublime not allied to the terrific, as at Niagara; it is the sublime associated 
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with the pleasing. I sat, and gazed in wonder and astonishment. That after¬ 
noon was the shortest I ever remembered. I had quickly, too quickly, to leave 
the spot forever; but the music of those waters, the luxury of those shades, the 
form and color of those rocks, and that arch—that arch—rising over all, and 
seeming to offer a passage to the skies—O, they will never leave me !* 

The annexed paragraph presents a well-defined sketch of the * Grand Turn,* as 
witnesssed in the descent of the North Mountain, which stands at the head of the 
Western valley of Virginia : 

“The great point of sight is called the Grand Turn. It is an angular projec¬ 
tion from the side of the mountain, and is supplied with a low parapet of loose 
stones, to protect you from the precipice below. The old jagged pine of the forest, 
which has braved the tempest ago after age, stands up in its clustered grandeur 
behind you. The lone and ravenous vulture is whoeling over your head in search 
of prey. The broken rock-work falls away abruptly, some eighty feet immedi¬ 
ately beneath your standing, and then runs down in softer lines to the glens below. 
You look to the left, and there stand, in all their majesty, the everlasting moun¬ 
tains, which you have traversed one by one, and sketching on the blue sky one of 
the finest outlines you ever beheld. You look to the right, and there lies expanded 
before you one of the richest and most lovely valleys which this vast country 
boasts. You look opposite to you, and the great and prominent mountains just 
break away so as to form the foreground to a yet more distant prospect, which is 
bathed in sunlight and in mist, promising to be equal to any thing you see. 
Everywhere, above, around, beneath, was the great, the beautiful, the interminable 
forest. Nothing impressed mo so much as this. The forest had often surrounded 
and overwhelmed me; I hod never before such command of it. In a State so long 
settled, I had expected to see comparatively little of it; but there it was, spreading 
itself all around like a dark green ocean, and on which the spots that were cleared 
and cultivated only stood out like sunny islets which adorned its bosom. 1 ’ 

Such statements as the subjoined, will not, it is to be hoped, create abroad unfavora¬ 
ble impressions of the republican manners of the American people. The scene is 
an Episcopal Church in Albany: 

“ There is in this plain church a pew which attracts attention, and is meant to 
do so. It is composed of two, and is as large and splendid as a mayor’s ; and has 
a showy lamp chandelier suspended over it. When the owner of this dress box 
attends, it is lighted, to notify his presence to the gazing congregation. He was 
present on this occasion, and exhibited a gold chain, like our sheriffs. This gen¬ 
tleman is from England, they say; he makes large gifts and large charges; and 
has succeeded by dash. How many have done so both in the old and new world ! 
But is it not a profanity, as well as a folly, when these vanities are carried into 
our temples, and are made to give to the house of God the aspect of the theatre ?” 

We are sorry to remark, in several instances, in the work under notice, speci¬ 
mens of intolerance of religious belief, and slighting allusions to the sectarian 
opinions of different religious denominations, at variance with that Christian 
charity which 4 vaunteth not itself.’ Such hints as are contained in the follow¬ 
ing extract, are by no means un frequent: 

“I ascended to the church. It is well arranged and fitted; except that the 
Corinthian columns, which rise from floor to ceiling, interrupt the sight, and are 
made to carry, in their way, the galleries. l)r. Welch is a Baptist; and one 
inconvenience in having the church over the room is, that he could not sink a 
baptistry in the floor. To meet this difficulty, a largo oval tub, like a brewer’s 
vat, is provided; it is placed on rollers and slides, and is drawn out from beneath 
the pulpit when it is wanted. It stands three or four feet high ; and must, there¬ 
fore, expose the persons to be baptized. Apart from this inconvenience, I know 
of none other, except it be that it deprives the worthy and popular minister of one 
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argument from scriptural expressions, on which his brethren have been accus¬ 
tomed to lay great stress. It can no longer be said that they go down into the 
water, and come up out of the water ; for the fact is, they reverse the order, and 
go up into the water, and come down from the water. How far this may affect 
the validity, is a question which must be left with the hypercrhics to determine.*’ 

We may remark in this connexion, (to adopt the clerical parlance,) that our 
author manifests, on many occasions, a little more egotism than is exactly con¬ 
sistent with Christian humility. In the course of a glowing account of a camp- 
meeting, at which he was present, in Virginia, he informs the reader of the 
astounding effect which his preaching had upon an audience who had been com¬ 
paratively unmoved under the ministrations of other divines,—preaching which 
an aged man informed him he had not heard equalled in forty-seven years' con- 
stant attendance upon religious worship ! 

Mr. Reed has shown a due partiality for the Father Land, throughout these vol¬ 
umes ; and he generally speaks like an Englishman, of ours. This is less to be 
condemned, than the taste he has displayed in touching so frequently upon 
reputed national defects, and domestic blemishes,—matters which were hackneyed 
long ago, but which show no symptoms of being liable to perish with the using, in 
the hands of English travelers in our borders. We can truly say, however, in 
closing, that notwithstanding the objections we have mentioned, as applicable to 
the work before us,—and tnalgri several ludicrous blunders which we have not 
specified, (such as mistaking the Highlands of the Hudson for the Narrows, for 
example,) it will well repay perusal, even if it do not contribute very largely to 
establish and sustain the celebrity which the writer already enjoys. 


The Token and Atlantic Souvenir : a Christmas and New Year's Present- 

Edited by S. G. Goodrich. Boston : Published by Charles Bowen. 

Our readers will remember, that in a notice of this annual for 1835, we took 
occasion to animadvert upon many of its embellishments, as being copied from 
foreign pictures, and representing foreign subjects; and we made the inquiry: 
4 Have we no original talent, no original subjects, in our great and glorious country ^ 
that in our choice repositories of the arts of design and engraving, we must exhibit 
copies of tran8-atlantic skill ? Must we depend forever on foreign genius, or talent ? 
It is high time that our annuals should exhibit something like originality in their 
embellishments.' We are happy to have it in our power to say, that the ( Token 
and Souvenir* for 1836, is not open to the objections which were justly urged against 
its predecessor. All the engravings are by native hands, from original paintings 
or drawings by American artists; and we believe the proprietor will eventually 
find, that he has not overrated the interest manifested by the community in the 
productions of our countrymen. The late hour at which we received the work, 
must constitute our apology for the brevity of a notice which by no means renders 
fhll justice to its literary contents, or its pictorial embellishments. Let us first 
address us to some of the latter. 

The Presentation Plate, drawn by Brown, and engraved by Gallaudet, is most 
happily conceived, and finely executed. The scene is full, but not crowded, and the 
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small appurtenances in the foreground are gracefully introduced. The vignette 
in the Fancy Title-page, engraved by Cheney, from a painting by Alexander, is a 
perfect gem,—full of softness, simple grace, and beauty. Dante's Beatrice, painted 
by Washington Allston, and engraved by Cheney, will command the like praise. 
It is, indeed, in drawing and execution, ‘express and admirable.* The Spirit of 
Poesy, by Neagle, from a painting by Croome, as a landscape merely, possesses 
much interest. The light is calm and clear, and there is a proper depth and repose 
of shade; but the Spirit of the scene is — no better than she should be. The Emi. 
grant’s Adventure, by Ellis, from a painting by Fisher, is a fine achievement of 
art. The noble scenery in the back-ground,—the strong, rich effect of light and 
shade on the left of the mid-prospect,—the verisimilitude of nature with ideal effort* 
in the centre-group,—all serve to render this a delightful picture. It has one or 
two defects, however. The panther in the tree has not a tinge of anger, or fierce¬ 
ness,—the gun about to be discharged at him is somewhat too long,—and the head 
of the second horse,—(the first is spirited and excellent,) has an expression about 
the eyes quite too human and contemplative for one of the brute creation. * I *11 
think of That,’ painted by Osgood, and engraved by Gallaudet, is a good picture, 
and (whether known to the artist, or not,) is likewise a very good likeness of the 
fair vocalist, Miss Phillips. One of the best landscapes in the Token is ‘The 
Spy,’ engraved by Smilie, from a painting by Weir. It is a view from the top of 
the North Beacon, one of the loftiest eminences of the Highlands, nearly opposite 
Newburgh. The scene is a superb one, and the artist has given it those distinct yet 
mellow features that characterize all his landscapes. Nevertheless, either the painter 
or engraver is at fault in the figures. Both man and beast have a very unlocomo¬ 
tive aspect. ‘The Wreck at Sea,’ by Birch, engraved by Neagle, is a very spirited 
picture, with eminent beauties, and one or two as prominent blemishes. As a 
whole, it is excellent. Doughty's * Hunters of the Prairie,’ from the burin of 
Ellis, does credit to both artists. The scene is well chosen, and elaborately depicted. 
The contrasts of the bold and the placid are well managed,—and if any portion 
elicits adverse criticism, it will be the figures, which may be said to want distinct¬ 
ness. There are other plates which we lack space either to describe or designate. 
We proceed to glance briefly at the contents. 

There are forty-seven articles, of various but general excellence, in prose and 
verse. Many of these are of a higher order of merit than usually characterizes our 
annuals. Among other contributions from popular pens, there are well written 
tales, of interest, by Miss Sedgwick, William L. Stone, Esq., J. K. Paulding, 
Miss Leslie ; and verse from the hands of J. G. Percival, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss H. 
F. Gould, Grenville Mellen, Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, and I. McLcllan, Jr. New’ Year’s 
Day,—The Fair Pilgrim,—The Magic Spinning Wheel,—A Pilgrimage to the 
White Mountains,—and * Wealth and Fashion,’ are superior specimens of annual 
literature; and the same may be said of the poems by tho writers we have mentioned, 
and of the efforts of several others which we have neither time nor room to indicate. 

The subjoined descriptive sketch, taken from Miss Sedgwick’s ‘Now Year’s 
Day,’ will convey an impression of the ease and nature which pervade it, without 
trespassing upon tho incidents which go to make up the story : 

“Mr. Percival’s family being one of the oldest in the city, one of the most extended in 
its connections, and one of the few who have been residents here for several genera- 
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tions, their visiters were innumerable, and a continual stream poured in and poured out, 
emitting in its passage the stereotype sayings of the season, such as 

“ ‘ Many returns of this happy season to you, Miss Percival,—may you live a thousand 
years, ana as much longer as you desire!’ 

“ ‘ A fine old custom this, Miss Percival, transmitted by our Dutch ancestors !* 

“ This staple remark was made and often reiterated by some profane interloper, who 
had not a drop of the good old Dutch blood running in his veins: alas for the fallen 
dynasty! 

“ ‘A custom peculiar to New-York and Albany : they have tried to introduce it in our 
other cities, but it is impossible to transplant old usages, and make them thrive in a 
new soil.’ 

“ ‘ Charming custom !’ exclaims an elderly friend, kissing Lizzy’s offered cheek, and 
heartily smacking the children all round, ‘it gives us old fellows privileges.’ 

“ ‘Uncommonly fine day,’ Miss Percival,—‘much pleasanter than last New-Year’s, 
but not quite so pleasant as the year before.’ 

“ ‘ What a happy anniversary for the children!—a lovely group here, Miss Percival, 
and the prettiest table, (looking at that on which the toys were spread,) that I have 
yet seen/ 

‘“I guess why,’ replied little Sue, casting a side-long glance at the speaker, through 
her dark eye-lashes,—nobody but us has a sister Lizzy.’ 

“ ‘Do you keep a list of your visiters, Miss Elizabeth.’ 

“ ‘In my memory, Sir.’ 

“ 1 Ah, you should not trust to that; you should have the documents to show. Mrs. 
M., last year, had two hundred on her list, and Mrs. H. one hundred and eighty, exclu¬ 
sive of married men !’ Lizzy was quite too young to make any sage reflections on the 
proteus shapes of vanity, she laughed, and said she cared only for the names she 
could remember. 

“ ‘ What a splendid set-out has Mrs. T.,’ exclaimed an enthusiastic lover of the fine arts 
that minister to eating and drinking, ‘oysters, sandwiches, chocolate, coffee, wines, and 
whiskey-punch.’ 

“ ‘ Whiskey-punch! I thought,’ Lizzy ventured modestly to say, * was banished from 
all refined society.’ 

“ ‘ Shockingly vulgar to be sure,—mais, chacun it son gofit.’ 

“ ‘ Mrs. L. has a most refined entertainment,—charnpaigne and cakes, upon my word, 
nothing but charnpaigne and cakes !’ 

“ ‘ An, but you should have s- en the refreshment at the Miss C.’s; quite foreign and 
elegant; (this opinion judicially delivered by a youth who had been once over the ocean, 
on a six week’s agency to Birmingham,) soup, patees de foie gras, mareschincs, etc.’ 

“ ‘Is my cousin well to-day V asked Lizzy; ‘I hear she does not receive her friends.* 

* Tie tjp the km>ck(T. John, the said, 

8ajr to my fnen<la, I’m «ick, I’m dead.’ 

but, between ourselves, my dear Lizzy, the draperies to the drawing-room curtains are 
not completed — that’s all.’ 

“ While some practiced and ultra fashionable visiters were merely bowing in, and bow¬ 
ing out, some otner young gentlemen more ambitious, or more gifted, or more at leisure 
than the rest, made flights into the region of original remark. One admired Miss Per- 
cival’s bouquet, commented on the triumphs of man’s (especially that rare individual 
Florist Thorburn’s) art over the elements, and noted some very pretty analogies between 
the flowers and the children. Another lauded the weather, and said that nature had, 
last of all the publishers, come out with her annual, and the gentlemen had found it ‘a 
book of beauty.’ 

“ The morning wore on. Mr. Percival returned to his home, having made a few visits 
to old friends, and claiming as to the rest his age’s right of exemption. He sat down 
and pleased himself with observing his daughter’s graceful reception of her guests. Her 
cordiality to humble friends, her modest and quiet demeanor to the class technically 
y’clept neaux, and her respectful and even deferential manner, (a grace, we are sorry 
to say, not universal among our young ladies,) to her elders.” 

From a poem by Percival, entitled Spring, we extract the following stanzas, 
which are worthy of his exalted reputation ; 

Low breathed the western wind at elose of day ; 

The bloomy shrubs were bent with heavy flowers,— 

The clouds hud hurdly rolled their wreaths away; 

They darkly hung, where hieh the mountain towers: 

Through flowery vale, the dashing stream 
Leaped spurklingly in many a fall; 

And evening’s rosy beam 
Tinted the forest tall. 
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The loving birds were emulous in song; 

The cattle lowed ; on slope of sunny hill 

Sported the lambs, and wildly raced aloof 
The turf, that bore its beaded treasure still; 

And as they swept, a shower of lipht 

Flew round, like gems that deck the snow. 

When morning glances bright 
On hill and valley flow. 

And gleaming o’er a wood-embosomed lake, 

Floated, mid dreamy haze, the golden ray: 

The ripling wave, in many a yellow duke, 

Curled round the dewy rock and slid away i 
In rustic boat, his dipping oars 
Attuned to Nong, the peasant boy, 

Gliding by happy shores, 

He felt the season’s joy. 

We cannot refrain from adding to our selections the annexed tender picture 
from the pen of the American Hemans: 

THE BRIDE, 
t came, bnt she was gone. 

There lay her lute. 

Just as she touch’d it last, at the soft hour 
Of summer tw ilight, when the woodbine cups 
Filling with deeper fragrance, fondly press’d 
Through the rais’d casement, uttering tender thanks 
To her who train’d them. On her favorite seat 
Still lay her work-box open, and the book 
That last she read, and cureless near its page 
A note, whose cover her slight pen bad trac’d 
With lines unconscious, while her lover spake 
That dialect which brings forgetfulness 
Of all beside. It was the pleasant home 
Where from her childhood she had been the star 
Of hope and joy. 

I came, and she was gone. 

But this I knew, for I remember’d well 
Her parting look, when from the altar led, 

With silvery veil, but slightly swept aside, 

How the young rose leaf deepen’d on her cheek. 

And on her brow a solemn beauty sat, 

Like one who gives a priceless gift away. 

And there was silence. Mid that stranger throng, 

Even strangers, an 1 the hard of heart, did draw 
Their breath supprest, to see the mother’s lip 
Turn ghastly pale, uud the tall stately sire 
Bow with a secret sorrow, as he gave 
His darling to an untried guardianship, 

And to a far-off clime. Perchance his thought 
Travers’d the moss-grown prairies, and the shores 
Of the cold lakes,—or those o’erhanging cliffs 
And mighty mountain tops, that rose to bar 
Her log rear’d mansion from the anxious eye 
Of kindred and of friend. 

Even triflers felt 

How strong and beautiful is woman’s love. 

That, taking in its hand the joys of home. 

The tenderest melodies of tuneful years. 

Yea, and its own life also, lays them all 
Meek and unhlenching on a mortal’s breast, 

Reserving nought, save that unspoken hope 
Which hath ita root in God. 

Mock not with mirth 

A scene like this, — ye laughter-loving ones, — 

Hence with the hackney’d jest! The dancer’s heel — 

What doth it here ? 

Joy, serious and sublime. 

Such as doth nerve the energies of prayer, 

Should swell the bosom, when a maiden’s hand 
Fresh from its young flower-gathering, girdeth on 
That harness, which the minister of death 
Alone unlooseth, — and whose power doth aid 
Or mar the journey of the soul to Heaven. 

As a whole, we cheerfully commend the * Token and Souvenir* to our readers, 
as a work well deserving the fostering encouragement of the American public. 
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Recollections of an Excursion to the Monasteries of Alcobaca and Batalha. By 

the Author of * Vathek.’ One vol. pp. 188. Philadelphia. Caret, Lea and 

Blanchard. 

Who has not read Vathek ?—and who that has, can forget the magic amount of 
romance and beauty which it contains,—or how the grand scenes of the Improba¬ 
ble rise in it to the mind, until they seem like a present and living landscape,—until 
we see the Goul, waiting for his *millions at a meal,* and like the daughter of the 
horse-leech in Scripture, crying, 4 Give,—give !* It is a work full of powerful imagi¬ 
nation, and mysterious thought. And the conformation of mind which it indicated, 
has marked all the subsequent pages of Beckford. The volume before us, though 
one of reality , partakes often of that mystic power with which the author knows so 
well how to imbue his works. It is a succession of scenes and events that cannot 
but be read with much interest. With all his strength and effect, the writer is not 
objectionably ambitious in his style : his sketches are plain, and his language defUy 
chosen. Such a writer can afford to bo eccentric, and deserves the princely fortune 
which,—since he possesses a good personal character,—enables him to be inde¬ 
pendent of public opinion. 


Magpie Castle : By the author of ( Sayings and Doings,’and other Tales. One vol. 

pp. 180. Philadelphia: Caret and Hart. 

This volume is a collection of Stories, whereof Magpie Castle is the first. The 
zest are selected from English and American periodicals. Some of them are 
good—others, merely passable. As a whole, however, the volume is worthy of 
purchase and perusal. It is certainly better to read these tales all at once, impressed 
upon clean paper, with goodly types, than to receive them by little and little, from 
week to week, on the grim and dingy covers of a periodical, wherein the spirit of 
the story is lost by the diluting principle of time. To read much of the modern 
periodical fiction, as it is wont now to be uttered, requires a most elastic memory. 
There are so many divisions, sections, and subsections, that the reader’s patience 
and remembrance are alike exhausted. 
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A new American Play. —The accomplished author of the successful Tragedy 
ontitlod ‘ Conrad of Naples,*— Robert T. Conrad, Esq., of Philadelphia,—is pre¬ 
paring a play, the principal character of which is to be personated by Mr. A. 
Addams, the well-known Tragedian. 

In the selection of his subject, tho author has been bold, and we think happy. 
His hero is tho leader of the celebrated English insurrection in the reign of Henry 
VI. England has known many rebellions; but the one referred to, is among the 
few, the object of which has been tho welfare of tho people at large. The nation 
was still at that period, (1450,) groaning under tho oppression of tho Foudal Sys- 
tom, and tho government, bad as it was, was administered with a total disregard 
of the interests of tho people. Tho villains, or bondmen, were degraded almost to 
a level with tho brute ; while the yeomanry were ground to tho earth by extortion¬ 
ate taxes, and plundered and oppressed by a lawless and profligate nobility. Tho 
lcador of tho insurrection has been handed down to posterity by that sturdy chroni- 
clor, Stowe, as * Jack Cade ,'—and Shakspeare has introduced him in one of his 
plays as a low and vulgar rustic. Stowe, however, is tho only one that gives him 
this homely title, or describes him in this light. In a contemporary record, ho is 
called Mr. John Aylmer, a physician; and it appears, by tho accounts of his ene¬ 
mies, through whom alone we know him, that he was patriotic and disinterested 
in his designs. He raised a large force of the peasantry,—defeated the army of 
the king,—and advanced to, and occupied, London. He enforced the most rigid 
discipline among his followers, and forbade, under pain of death, his men from 
taking any thing without payment. He assumed tho title of John Mortimer, and 
was acknowlodgod, by the body of tho peasantry, as tho descendant of that noblo 
house. Upon what proofs ho claimed this title, we arc now unable to ascertain ; 
but they could not have been wholly destitute of plausibility, or they would not 
have received such goneral credence at the tune. Mackintosh says that * the Duko 
of Buckingham and the Archbishop of Canterbury, who had been sent to nego¬ 
tiate with him, acknowledged that they found him ‘ right discrete in his answers;* 
howbeit they could not cause him to lay down his people, and to submit them 
(unconditionally,) unto tho king’s peace.* The author has taken the liberty of 
supposing his claim well proved, and has described Mortimer as at first assuming 
the name, dress, and manners of a rustic, for the purpose of concealment, and to 
ingratiate himself with tho populace. 

At the commencement of tho play,—tho manuscript of which we have perused 
with pleasuro and attention,—Mortimer is introduced as Cade, tho yeoman. Ho 
lives, with his daughter Helen, in tho barony of which Say is tho lord, and main¬ 
tains himself by labor. Lord Say becomes enamoured of Helen, and directs his 
retainers to carry her to tho castle. Mortimer rushes in, as they aro about to 
seize her, and beats them back. Say, determined to subdue tho spirit of tho eup- 
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posed yeoman, persecutes him to the foil stretch of his authority ; and Mortimer is 
represented in a variety of scenes, as enduring the scorn and suffering of poverty 
and oppression. Ho stirs up the resentment of the yeomanry and bondmen against 
their profligate tyrants, and excites an insurrection for the purpose of redressing 
the wrongs of the people. Meantime Lord Say, impatient of the obstacles thrown 
in the way of his passion, claims Mortimer and his daughter as his villain and 
vassal. They are brought before a court, pud as such, condemned; and the father 
and daughter are separated. The agony and rage of the father, and the dis¬ 
traction of the daughter, afford the materials of an exciting scene. Mortimer at 
once determines upon the execution of tho designs of the conspiracy, and prepara¬ 
tions are made to storm the castle. At this stage of the plot, Mortimer encoun¬ 
ters Say alone, discloses himself in a powerful scene, and is about to revenge his 
wrongs, when his adversary engages to release Helen, and is spared. Ho, how¬ 
ever, forfeits his pledge; the castle is stormed; and the father recovers his 
daughter, a maniac. Say escapes, and commands the forces sent to subdue Mor¬ 
timer. The latter advances to London. Here the death of his daughter takes 
place, in a scone worked up with great effect. Cade meets Say in tho battle, 
wounds him, and falling upon tho body of his foe, expires. 

We have not even referred to the incidents of the piece, in which it abounds. 
Indeed, we know no play upon the stage in which the events are more numerous, 
or whore the actor has more business on his hands. The character of Mortimer 
is drawn with a masterly and powerful pencil. He is depicted as one, by nature 
gentle, but soured by contumely, suffering, and wrong, and deeply disgusted with 
the system of oppression of which he had been made the victim. His attachment 
to freedom and to his daughter, aro his ruling passions; and they are portrayed in 
a lofty and noble spirit. Tho assumed character of the Rustic contrasts admira¬ 
bly with the lofty bearing of tho Prince ; and the transitions from one to tho other 
are skilful and effective. The character of Helen is gentle, fond, and yielding. 
All the main personages of the play will, beyond question, be highly popular. 
The writer has had a constant reference to stage effect, without sacrificing to 
that important object one rule of propriety or good taste. 

We make the following brief extracts,—with the remark, en passant, however, 
that the quality of the piece cannot bo decided upon from random passages, which 
may be detached from the tissue of the play, but rather from tho dialogues, and the 
thrilling effect with which tho incidents are managed. We regret that we have 
space for only those few quotations, which are not • fair samples,* to speak in mer¬ 
cantile phrase, of tho groat merit of the whole work. The following thoughts 
are uttered in a soliloquy of Mortimer’s, during his evil fortunes: 

‘ Can Heaven look on, 

When the rich tyrant tortures his lean victim,— 

Wrings his spent soul, and laughs ? Is it well, Nature 7 
1 am not thwart iu form, nor in my soul 
Distempered. Shaino sits not upon my brow, 

Nor is my hand soiled with n deed of wrong. 

Is it well, Heaven I tlmt Mortimer is spurn’d 
Ry villain harpies, from the general feast 
Thou hast provided man 7 

Pale Penury! 

Alas, e’en Crime wears not so dark a brow,— 

So deep a blush,— 

So fierco and full an agony! 
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Before the Baron's Court, Mortimer is asked: 

S*f. Art free ? 

Mori. Free a* the storm upon your hills, 

The surpe upon your shore ! Free? Ay, as thought, — 

As the piaxl sunbeam in the chainlcss air,— 

Or as the stream that leaps the cataract, 

And in eternal thunder shouts to Heaven, 

That it is free, and will be free, forever i 

The following passage is more contemplative: 

Why should we murmur? We were born to suffer: 

Misery is Earth’s leal lord,—the dark-brow’d god, 

To whom her myriads in all times have bowed. 

Men live, and groan, and die, anti there’s an end on’t! 

Why should we murmur ? Earth is rank w ith blood, 

And tears, and human dust. Could the Dead tell 
The tortures of their lives, their shrieks would rend 
The solid earth, and shake the conscious heavens. 

The mere selection of subject, and management of the crises in this production, 
bespeak deep thought and effective taste. We have no doubt whatever, that the 
play will meet with brilliant success. We may predict thus much, from the fore¬ 
gone triumphs of its author in this department of literature, and from the acknow¬ 
ledged talent with which all themes, whother of poetry or prose, are treated in his 
hands. 


Amebican Litebatube.— We have perused, with deep satisfaction, a series of articles 
now in progress of publication in the London Athenceum , entitled ‘ Sketches of the 
Literature of the United States,’ by the Rev. Timothy Flixt. These papers, we doubt 
not, have been elicited by the popular spirit of inquiry which now prevails in England 
in relation to America, her institutions, literature, etc.: and we rejoice that their prepa¬ 
ration has been committed to such able hands. These articles contain the kernel of our 
literary history and condition, and will serve to remove mistaken opinions, or unfounded 
prejudices, from the minds of English readers, many of whom, doubtless, a little more 
than a score of years since, regarded us as a nation of people akin to the aborigines of Van 
Dieman’s Land. In our comparatively new but vigorous literature, it is not surprising 
that there should be much that is indifferent: but amid the chaff, there is golden grain; 
and numerous are the indigenous works that are endenizened in the national heart. 
The Greeks became learned by studying what they themselves had produced ; and our 
young republic can scarcely fail to profit by age, and the experience which waits 
upon it. The necessity of giving public taste a higher and nobler direction, and the 
weakness of the apology urged heretofore, for the neglect of an object so important in 
a national point of view, against a country which has no lack of genius, of writers, or 
of wealth, are well set forth in the following paragraph: 

“It has been a common apology for our want of a literature, that we are a people too 
young, too poor, too loudly called to devote all our strength of body and mind to the 
acquisition of subsistence or wealth, to have one. This would be an excuse, if it were 
true: but who that travels in the northern and middle Atlantic States, and sees the 
number and splendor of the steam-boats, and of the packets on the canals of three and 
four hundred miles in length,—the numerous rail-roads still stretching forward toward 
the most distant points,—the masses of gaily dressed and expensive travelers spending 
their summers in pleasure trips three hundred leagues from home,—that surveys, in a 
word, the opulence and luxury of our numberless country seats,—the erections of Bos¬ 
ton and New-York, and their vicinity,—the public works, completed or in progress,— 
the eumptuousness of the habits of our citics ; and the sums acquired by the European 
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stars of the theatre and opera, that annually visit us,—who, that discovers that our 
country has too rapidly passed, through the stage of expenditure for indispensables to 
that for every sort of expensive luxury, will find himself longer justified in thus excusing 
the want of public and private patronage of literature ?” 

The annexed extract glows with eloquence and truth: 

“We attach little importance to another circumstance, by which the English explain , 
our alleged want of tine writers and classical literature. America, say they, is destitute 
of moral interest,—without monuments, without ruins of mouldering castles, and rem¬ 
nants of Gothic abbeys, and massive remains of baronial towers and dungeons, and can 
therefore create none of those mighty spells in the voice of time, to evoke the by-gone 
remembrances of feudal splendor, chivalric tournaments, chaunted masses, ana the 
associations of the past with the present and future. It is true, that a century of social 
existence, as a people, cannot have produced such reminiscences. It is true, our poets 
cannot sing, our tourists cannot sketch Gothic ruins, or fallen towers and battlements. 
It is true, we cannot trace our origin to the noble blood of fighting barons, or the nepo¬ 
tism of princes or cardinals. It is true, that our writers must seek their inspiraUon 
rather in the grandeur and freshness of nature, than in the ruins and reminiscences of 
art. But instead of them, we have Niagara, which, during the first hour of contempla¬ 
tion, would elicit poetry from Shylock,—we have our grand and almost interminable 
rivers,—we have our beautiful White, Green, and Alleghany mountains,—we have our 
fresh-water seas, rippling in their lonely and magnificent vastness and beauty against 
their unnamed and unvisited shores. We have prairies of such dimensions, that 
the sun at one extremity is seen rising from an ocean of grass and flowers, down to 
which the blue of the heavens bends at the opposite limit, and vision is unbounded over 
this sublime expanse of verdure. In the most beautiful spots of these inspiring plains, 
are the innumerable mounds, the lonely tombs of these strangely beautiful deserts, the 
remains of generations and races, upon whose existence tradition and research can 
throw no light, and impose no limit to the imagination. Even if asked, where are our 
works of art, we first date their commencement within the last thirty years, and point 
to theNew-York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania canals, the last being longer, we believe, 
than any in the world, with the single exception of that of China. We indicate the 
Philadelphia Exchange, and show the inquirer the Girard College, a structure promis¬ 
ing. when completed, to be equally beautiful with the boast of Athens, the Parthenon, 
and twice the size;—we take him to view the Girard Square in the centre of the city;— 
we show him railways, and spires, and columns, and towns, and magnificent houses 
rising in all directions. We lead him toward the great West, on whose mighty rivers 
he will see four hundred steamboats : in guiding him there, we conduct him more than 
four hundred miles along the grand and continuous chain of the Pennsylvania canal, 
pointing, as we pass, at the parallel or lateral rail-roads. We wind with him more than a 
nundred miles among the beautiful Juniata mountains, amidst scenery that must speak 
to the heart, if nature has a voice to reach it. More than all, we would point out to him 
thirteen millions of people, better fed, and clothed, and housed, than the same number of 
people in any other country, all emulous to transcend their neighbors in wealth, comfort, 
nonor, and all that the multitude are desirous to obtain, spreading themselves, in the free¬ 
dom and enterprise of thoughts as chainless as the winds, over a country of half the mag¬ 
nitude of a continent! Surely, the citizen of such a country, with the unpolluted English 
for his pen, and descended from the same blood with the great minds of the British isle, 
may find excitement and the movement of his thoughts somewhere between the Atlan¬ 
tic and Fond du Lac, or between the pine forests of Nova Scotia and the cane-skirted 
shores of the Mississippi, provided only that he have thoughts and a heart, into which 
external impulses can transfuse inspiration.” 

Mr. Flint remarks elsewhere, in the present article, (and with a truth which we are 
glad to perceive is coming to be properly appreciated and practically acknowledged in 
this country,) that ‘a certain number of litterateurs is as much called for, in every well- 
ordered community, to elevate thought, inspire intellectuality, and lift up the attention 
from mere physical aims, to aspirations of a moral and internal nature, as the class 
of operatives,’—that these men, undervalued and misapprehended by those who prize 
nothing beyond the visible diurnal sphere, in all lands where they are cherished, mark 
out a path of enlightenment,—are a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night to the 
wanderers through the sterile deserts of a mere physical existence,—and deserve to be 
sought out, encouraged, and rewarded. 
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Mrs. Himans. —The world of letters seems duly to deplore the loss it has sus¬ 
tained in the death of this gifted woman. We know of no contemporary writer 
whose demise would croato a more profound sensation. Her effusions commend 
themselves diroctly to the best affections of the heart, while they never fail to illumi¬ 
nate the understanding,—pouring upon it a gush of delicate and holy radiance, and 
disclosing more fully to its perceptions the grandeur and beauty of the works of God. 

We have received communications from some of the nearest relations and friends 
of Mrs. Hemans, by which we learn that, to thorn, many of the particulars of her 
life which have appeared in one or two of the London journals, are of a nature 
not at all gratifying. Great care should be obsorved by those who desire to give 
publicity to the events of her career, that they do not trench upon those social 
proprieties and precincts which should be held inviolate. 

Many critics have pronounced ‘ A Spirit’s Return,’ by this lamented lyrist, to 
be the most finished of her productions. On this subject, however,—since she has 
written so much, and so well,—there will of courso be groat diversity of opinion. 
Believing that this poem (which had its origin, as we are informed, in a fire-side 
conversation at the residence of our English correspondent, Mr. Chorley,) has 
novor appeared in America,—it certainly lias not to our knowledge,—we present 
it here. It is copied from a superb Edinburgh edition of * Songs of the Affec¬ 
tions,* which wo some time since received, tlirough a friend, from the authoress 
herself. 


A SPIRIT’S RETURN. 

BY MRS. HEMANS. 


This i*to he n inorlnl, 
And Melt Um thing* beyond mortality I 


Many rtl 


Thy voico prevails; dear Friend, my gentle Friend ' 
This long-slmt heart for thee shall lie un-enl’d, 

And though thy soft eye mournfully will liend 
Over the troubled stream, yet once reveal’d 
Shall its freed water* How ; then roek* must close 
For evermore, above their dork repose. 

Come while the gorgeous mysteries of the sky 
Fused in the crimson .sea of .-unset lie ; 

Come to the woods, where all strange wandering sound 
Is mingled into harmony profound ; 

Where the leaves thrill with spirit, while the wind 
Fills with a viewless being, uneonfmed, 

The trembling reeds and fountains ;—Our own dell, 
With its green dimness and /F<oliun breath, 

Shall suit th’ unveiling of dark records well— 

Hear me in tenderness and silent faith! 

Thou knew’st me not in life’s fresh vernal noon— 

I would thou hadst!—for then my lieurt on tliino 
find pour’d a worthier love ; now, all o’erworn 
By its deep thirst for something too divine, 

It hath hut fitful music to liestow, 

Echoes of harp-striugs, broken long ago. 

Yet even in youth companionics* I stood, 

As n lone forest-bird inid-t ocean’s foam ; 

For me the silver cords of brotherhood 

W. 're early loosed ;—the voices from my bout'’ 

Pass’d one by one, and Melody and Mirth 
Left mo a dreamer by a silent hearth. 
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But, with the fulnctw of a heart that burn’d 
For the deep sympathies of mind, I turn’d 
From that unansworing spot, ami fondly sought 
In all wild scenes with thrilling murmurs fraught, 
luovery still small voice and sound of power, 

And flute-note of the wind through cave and bower, 
A perilous delight!—for then first woke 
My life’s lone passion, the mysterious quest 
Of secret knowledge ; and each tone that broke 
Front the wood-arches or the fountain’s breast, 
Making my quick soul vibrate as a lyre. 

But minister’d to that strange inborn Are. 

Midst the bright silence of the mountain-dells, 

In noontide-hours or golden sununer-eves, 

My thoughts have burst forth as a gale that swells 
Into a rushing blast, and from the leaves 
Shakes out response;—O thou rich world unseen! 
Thou curtain’d realm of spirits!—thus my cry 
Hath troubled air und silence—uost thou lie 
Spread all around, yet by some filmy screen 
8hut from us ever?—The resounding woods. 

Do their depths teem with marvels ? — and tlio floods, 
And the pure fountains, leading secret veins 
Of quouchlcs* melody through rock and hill, 

Have they bright dwellers 1 —are their lone domains 
Peopled with beauty, which may never still 
Our weary thirst of soul 1 —Cold, weak and cold. 

Is Earth’s vain language, piercing not one fold 
Of our deep being!—Oh, for gifts more high! 

For a seer’s glance to rend mortality ! 

For a charm’d rod, to call from each dark shrine. 
The oracles divine! 

I woke from those high fantasies, to know 
My kindred with the Earth—1 woke to love:— 

O, gentle Friend ! to love in doubt and woe, 

Shutting the heart the worshipp’d name above, 

Is to love deeply—and my spirit’s dower 
Was a sari gift, a melancholy power 
Of so adoring ;—with a buried care. 

And with the o’crtlowing of a voiceless prayer. 

And with a deepening dream, that day by day, 

In the still shadow of its lonely sway. 

Folded me closer;—till the world held nought 
Save the one Being to my centered thought. 

There was uo music but his voice to hear, 

No joy but such as with his step drew uour; 

Light was but where he look'd—life where he movod 
Silently, fervently, thus, thus I loved. 

Oh! but such love is fearful!—and I knew 
Its gathering doom :—the soul’s prophetic sight 
Even then unfolded in my breast, and threw 
O’er all things round a full, strong, vivid light, 

Too sorrowfully clear!—an under-tone 
Was given to Nature’s harp, for me alone 
Whispering of grief. Of grief?—be strong, awake! 
Hath not thy love been victory, O, my soul? 

Hath not its conflict won a voice to shako 
Death’s fastnesses 1 —a magic to control 
Worlds far removed 1 —from o’er the grave to thcc 
Love hath made answer; and thy tale should bo 
Sung like a lay of triumph !—Now return, 

And take thy treasure from its bosom’d urn, 

And lift it once to light! 

In fear, in pain, 

I said I loved—but yet a heavenly strain 
Of sweetness floated down the tearful stream, 

A joy flush’d through the trouble of my dream' 

I knew my self beloved !—we breathed no vow. 

No mingled visions might our fate allow, 

As unto happy hearts ; but still und deep, 

Like a rich jewel gleaming in a grave, 

Like golden sand in some dark river’s wave, 

So did my eoul that costly knowledge keep 
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So jealously! a thing o’er which to shed, 

When stars alone beheld the drooping head, 

Lone tears ! yet ofttimes burden’d with the excess 
Of our fitrange nature’s quivering happiness. 

But, oh! sweet Friend ! we dream not oflove’s might 
Till Death lias robed with soft and solemn light 
The image we enshrine !—Before that hour, 

We have but glimpses of the o’ermastering power 
Within us laid !— then doth the spirit-flame 
With sword-like lightning rend its mortal frame; 

The w ings of that which pants to follow fast 
Shake their clay-bars, as with a prison’d blast,— 

The sea is in our souls! 

He died, he died. 

On whom my lone devotedness was cast! 

I might not keep one vigil by his side, 

/, whose wrung heart watch’d with him to tho last! 

I might not once his fainting head sustain, 

Nor bathe his parch’d lips in the hour of pain, 

Nor say to him, ‘ Farewell!’—He pass’d aw ay 
Oh ! had my love been there, its conquering sw'ay 
Hail won him back from death !—but thus removed, 
Borne o’er the abyss no sounding-line hath proved. 
Join'd with the unknown, the viewless,—he bccamo 
Unto my thoughts another, yet the same— 

Changed—hallow’d—glorified!—and his low' grave 
Seem’d a bright mournful altar—mine, all mine: 
Brother and Friend soon left me that sole shrine. 

The birthright of the Faithful!— their world’s wavo 
Soon swept them from its brink.—Oh! deem thou not 
Thut on the sad and consecrated spot 
My soul grew weak!—I tell thee that a power 
There kindled heart and lip ;—a fiery shower 
My words were made ;—a might was given to prayer. 
And a strong grasp to passionate despair, 

And a dread triumph!—Know’st thou what I sought 1 
For what high boon my struggling spirit wrought! 

—Communion with the dead !—I Mint a cry, 

Through the veil’d empires of eternity, 

A voice to cleave them ! By the mournful truth, 

By the lost promise of my blighted youth, 

By the strong chain a mighty love can bind 
On the beloved, the spell of mind o’er mind ; 

By words, which in themselves are magic high, 
Arm'd, and inspired, ami wing’d with agony ; 

By tears, which comfort not, but burn, and seem 
To bear the heart’s blood in their passion-stream; 

I summon'd, I adjured !—with quicken'd seuse, 

With the keen vigil of a life intense, 

I watch’d, an answer from the winds to wring, 

I listen'd, if perchance the stream might bring 
Token from worlds afar: I taught one sound 
Unto a thousand echoes; one profound 
Imploring accent to the tomb, the sky ; 

One prayer to night,—‘ Aw ake, appear, reply !* 

Hast thou been told that from the viewless bourne, 

The dark way never hath allow’d return ? 

That all, which tears can move, with life is flod, 

That earthly love is powerless on the dead? 

Believe it not!—there is a large lone star, 

Now burning o’er yon western hill afar, 

And under its clear light there lies a spot. 

Which well might utter forth—Believe it not! 

I sat beneath that planet,—I hnd wept 
My woe to stillness; every night-wind slept; 

A hush was on the hills ; the very streams 
Went by like clouds, or noiseless founts in dream*, 
And the dark tree o’ershadowing me that hour 
Stood motionless, even as the. grey church-tower 
Whereon I gazed unconsciously :—There cams 
A low sound, like the tremor of a flame. 

Or liko tho light quick shiver of a wing, 
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Flitting through twilight wood?, aero?? the air; 

Ami 1 look’d up !—Oh ! for stromr words to bring 
Conviction o’er thy thought!—Before me there, 

He, the Departed, stood !—Aye, face to face— 

So near, and yet how far!—his form, his mien, 

Gave to remembrance hack each burning trace 
Within :—Yet something awfully serene, 

Pure,—sculpture-like,—on the pale brow, that woro 
Of the once beating heart no token more : 

And stillness on the lij>—and o’er the hair 
A gleam, thnt trembled through the breathless air; 

And au unfathom’d calm, that seem’d to lie 
In the grave sweetness of the illumined eye; 

Told of the gulfs between our being set, 

And, as that unsheathed spirit-glance I met. 

Made my soul faint:—with fear ?—Oh ! not with fear! 

With the sick feeling that in his far sphere 
My love could be as nothiug!—But he spoke— 

How shall I tell thee of the startling thrill 
In that low voice, whose breezy tones could fill 
My bosom’s infinite 1 —O Friend, I woke 
Then first to heavenly life !—Soft, solemn, clear, 

Breathed the mysterious accents on mine ear. 

Yet strangely seemed as if the while they rose 
From depths of distunce, o’er the wide repose 
Of slumbering waters w afted, or the dells 
Of mountains, hollow with sweet echo-cells; 

But, as they murmur’d on, the mortal chill 
Pass'd from ino, like a mist before the morn. 

And, to thnt glorious intercourse upborne, 

By slow degrees, a calm, divinely still. 

Possess’d my frame :—I sought that lighted eye,— 

From its intense and searching purity 
1 drank in soul! —I question'd of the dead— 

Of the hush'd, starry shores their footsteps tread— 

Ami I was answer’d:—if remcmbrunce there, 

With dreamy whispers fill the immortal air: 

If Thought, here piled from many a jewel-heap. 

Be treasure in that pensive land to kcop; 

If Love, o’emweeping chnnge, and blight, and blast. 

Find there the music of his home at lost; 

1 ask’d, and I was answer’dFull and high 
Was that communion with etormty. 

Too rich for uught so fleeting I—Like a knell 
Swept o’er my sense its closing words,—‘ Farewell! 

On earth we meet no more t*—and all was gone— 

The pale bright settled brow—the thrilling toue— 

The still mid shining eye!—and never more 

May twilight gloom or midnight hush restore 

That radiant guest!—One full fraught hour of Heaven, 

To earthly passion's wild imploring* given, 

Was made my own—tho ethereal fire hath shiver’d 
The fragile censer in whose mould it quiver’d. 

Brightly, consumingly!—What now is left?— 

A faded world, of glory’s hues bereft, 

A void, a chain!—I dwell, ’midst throngs, apart. 

In tho cold silence of the stranger’s heart; 

A fix’d, immortal shadow stands between 
My spirit and life’s fast-receding scene; 

A gift hath sever’d me from human ties, 

A power is gono from all earth’s melodies. 

Which never may return:—their chords ore broken— 

Tho music of another land hath spoken,— 

No after-sound is sweet!—this weary thirst!— 

And I have heard celestial fountains burst!— 

What here shall quench it ? 

Dost thou not rejoice. 

When the spring sends forth an awakening voice 
Through the young woods ?—Thou dost!—And in that birth 
Of early leaves, and flowers, and songs of mirth, 

Thousands, like thee, find gladness!—Couldst thou know 
Hew every breeze then summons me to go! 

How all the light of love and beauty shed 
By those rich hours, but woos me to the Dead! 

The only beautiful that change uo more, 

The only loved !—the dwellers on the shore 

36 
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Of spring fulfill’d !—Tho Dead !—t rhom rail wr «o? 
Thry that hroatlm purer air. that frrl, that know 
Th iiistm wrapt from us!—Away !—within me pent. 
That winch is burr’d from its own element 
Still droops or struggles!—But the day will connv— 
Over the deep the free bird finds its home, 

And the stream lingers ’midst the rocks, yet greeta 
The sea at last; nnd the wing'd flower-seed meets 
A soil to rest in :—shall not /, too, be, 

My spirit-love ! uplmrno to dwell with thee? 

Yes ! by the power whose conquering anguish stirr’d 
The tomb, whose cry beyond the stars was heard. 
Whose agony of triumph won thee back. 

Through the dim pass no mortal step may track. 

Yet shall we meet!—that glimpse of joy divine. 
Proved thee forever and forever mine! 


The Schuylkill. —When Thomas Mooro wandered with his harp on iho 
flowery banks of this rivor, ho said thoy were dear to his eyo,—and wo think 
highly of his tasto. During a recent and brief sfjour at tho country scat of a 
friend, on the banks of this beautiful stream, wo wore struck with admiration at 
tho delicious scenes through which it wanders. The undulating woods and 
heights are exceedingly picturesque; the cultivated spots embellished with all tho 
appointments of elegant life; and tho distant vistas are lovely in the extreme. 
The sun goes to his evening pavillion like a king in state, 

--Arraying, in reflected purple and gold, 

The clouds that on his western throne attend: 

and tho river, wearing its livery of bluo and ruby, silver and crimson, melts at 
eventide upon tho green banks it refreshes with a surpassing loveliness. Tourists 
may talk as they list about tho skies of Italy, and the magic colors of tho Appo- 
nines or the Adriatic ; but we arc sure that no simple scene can outshine tho sun¬ 
set of a day in early autumn, on the Schuylkill. There are pictures there, which 
no painter could copy; lights and shadows that no pencil can re-produco; and 
dyes in the distant landscape, prismatic and undefinable, such as may bo supposed 
to lingor above the fairest hills of Paradise. To a lover of nature, these scenes are 
always now and delightful,—* doar to fancy* and responsive to taste. Tho trees, 
sweeter in closing summer and opening autumn than in tho spring, yield their odor 
to the air ; tho twinkling lights of boats at evening, gliding to and from tho inte¬ 
rior, give a mystic aspect to the stream; tho mellow horn sends its pilgrim notes 
to die away among the upland slopes and wooded recesses, while from above thcro 
smiles upon the water tho lustre of Orion and the Pleiades,—of Arcturus and his 
sons. There arc many lovely streams in this country, irrigating valleys and 
headlands; but there are few indeed, of similar size, superior to tho Schuylkill. 

Tho effect arising from the scenery and environs of Philadelphia, with other 
causes, became insupportable in the brain of a countryman of Moore*s, who, one 
afternoon not long since, after dinner, in a fit of irrepressiblo inspiration, sud¬ 
denly smote his forehead as if it pent Castalia, and calling for pon and ink, let 
gush the following: 

-‘The true American,— 

He knows no nonsense, and he stands nono! 

Paddy « ■ — 
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‘Ciiacun a son gout.* —Our present number contains Iwo articles,—and both 
from highly respectable sources,—which embraco totally opposite opinions 
respecting tho merits of Barry Cornwall’s Life of Kean. Many high authorities, 
coincident with our own humble opinions, agree with * <!>,' while * N. B.’ has tho 
London Quarterly Review’, and Professor Wilson, of Blackwood’s Magazine, on 
his side. Who shall decide ? The great builder of Nodes Ambrosiana says of 
tho production : ‘ This is one of tho silliest works of tho season. To comparo 
these volumes to a couplo of bottlos of small beer, would bo to groatly belio that 
fluid.* But language of praise, stronger than this is of censure, may bo found in 
foreign journals of high and acknowledged reputation. Yet wo are well awaro 
that merely literary persons can have but slender means of judging tho professor 
of an art so various and complex as tho Dramatic; and it was therefore that we 
submitted our dicta, honestly, it is true, but w T ith deference and diffidence. We 
arc proud of our supporters in the matter, while wo admit that sevoral able minds 
arc pitted against them. 

One thing is certain : tho Life of Kean is destined to bo the subject of innumer¬ 
able judgments. The disinterested and thoughtless majority of readers will per- 
Laps admire even the deformities enshrined in tho work ; thoy will rejoice in those 
eplendid vicissitudes of its subject, which issuod from palpable darkness into 
4 excessive bright ;* and sympathise writh the persevering, indomitable Spirit, which, 
in its course, turned mountainous obstacles into mole-hills benoath its triumphal 
troad ; while they cannot but deplore the excesses which darkened the soul they 
exhilarated. Another class, lovers of purity and virtue, will strongly condemn 
the moral deformity which marked tho latter days of Kean. It is useless to deny 
this; the testimony of a thousand contemporaries places it beyond the reach of 
gainsaying. 

But it appears to us, that while the professional genius of Kean has been prop¬ 
erly appreciated, and well portrayed, by Proctor, tho better phases of his moral 
character will seem to those w T ho re-peruso tho work, as somewhat undervalued. 
If wo thoroughly examine his course, w r e shall find a profusion of generous acts 
and impulses, upon which, in our view, an insufficient stress has been laid. Yet it is 
difficult to seize upon the essential brightness of an intellect so generally obscured, 
as was that of Kean, by the mists of passion, eccontricity, and downward tenden¬ 
cies ; and it is in these particulars that the great actor has dono so much to darken 
his fame while living, and his memory when dead. 


New Books.— We must beg the indulgence of sundry members of the book-selling 
trade,—or art, as it should be named,—in that we have, for the present calendar divis¬ 
ion, omitted to mention certain of their publications. All in good timo, gentlemen. 
Your presses are so procreative, and their offspring so numerous, that we have scarcely 
space to ‘call them all by their names.’ One of our contemporaries once inquired, 
4 Why are Editors like St. John in Patmos 1 Because they hear a voice 'saying unto 
them— write f* Wc might add, that those who control Magazines have a heavier 
task : they hear supernatural lips saying unto them, as did the Spirit of old to Sain* 
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Augustine, touching the Scriptures: ‘ Tolle lege,—tolle lege ;'—take up and read. And 
truly, we obey the mandate to the letter. Midnight, and even ‘the twa sma’ hours 
ayont the twal,’ scarcely fail, in their succession, to find us evermore poring over th© 
damp pages of some new emission of the press. Great moral agent and engine! 
Fecund machine! Thou hast but to groan and travail, and io! books are born ; some 
singly,—some in pairs,—‘ twinned at a birth.’ We endeavor to treat this multitudinous 
progeny with appropriate kindness, as a band of new-comers and strangers, standing in 
dubious expectancy on the vestibule of that vast arena. Public Opinion; but we find 
that our good will greatly exceeds our opportunity to give it play in deed. Among the 
works on our table whose merits deserve a more than common notice, are Madden's 
Twelve Month’s Residence in the West Indies; Her. Walter Colton's Cruise to the 
Levant; Moore's Lectures on the Study of the Greek Language and Literature; Ben¬ 
jamin Matthiases Politician’s Register; Gall's System of Phrenology; and sundry 
other volumes, whose titular announcements we have not present leisure to enumerate. 
We defer the notices of books that we have not fully read, because it is our wont tq 
speak with sincerity and candor of every volume wc receive. 


Womkn. —We have heretofore referred to the sheets of a work about to be published 
in Boston, written by Mrs. D. L. Child, author of ‘The Mother’s Book,’ ‘Frugal 
Housewife,’ etc., bearing the comprehensive title, ‘The History of the condition of 
Women, in various ages and nations.’ The volumes are now before us, in a dress 
worthy their various and entertaining contents. They will hardly find a lack of 
readers; since the history of those who ‘ in youth are our idols, at a riper age our com¬ 
panions, in old ago our nurses, and at all ages our friends,’ is a theme of undeniable 
interest 

From that portion of the work which is devoted to the Women of the United States, 
we make the subjoined extract, descriptive of New England women, in the days of 
the stern, uncompromising Puritans: 

“The selectmen deemed they had a right to ascertain whether every girl in their 
Tillage did a proper amount of spinning and weaving; and if a mother 6taid away from 
meeting, to tend her babe, the deacon straightway called to reprove her for neglect of 
the ordinances. It was tnen customary for women to carry their infants to religious 
meetings, and attend to all their wants with as much freedom, as if they had been by 
their own firesides. With regard to external comforts, there was a near approach to 
equality in the condition of all classes. The employed ate and drank and labored with 
their employers. Each household was a patriarchal establishment, of which the hired 
domestics were a component part; and they generally remained in the family they 
once entered, until they married or died. It was an almost unheard-of thing for a 
family to keep more than one female domestic, and her wages, even forty years ago, 
was not more than two pistareens, or 2s. 6d. Though cloth was then three times as 
dear as it now is, this price was sufficient to satisfy all wants; for a new calico gown 
once a year was then considered quite a luxury. The most respectable inhabitants of 
the colonies were quite content to ride to church on horseback, with a wife or daughter 
behind them, on a pillion. One gown of silk brocade was considered wealth, ana two 
constituted magnificence; especially if a string of gold beads, and gold buckles for the 
shoes, were appended thereto. But though the richest wardrobe of those primitive 
days would appear scanty enough in modern eyes, men did not fail to discuss the 
worn-out theme of female extravagance. The Simple Cobbler of Aggawam, vjrhQ 
wrote in Massachusetts as early as 1647, says: ‘ I can make my selfe sick at any time 
with comparing the dazzeling splendor wherwith our gentlew’omen were embellished in 
some former habits, wdth the goosdom, wherewith they arc now surcingled and 
debauched. We have about five or six of them in our colony : if I see any of them 
accidentally, I cannot cleanse my phansie of them for a moneth after. I speak sadly; 
jne thinks it should break the hearts of Enghsh-men to sec goodly English-women 
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imprisoned in French cages, peering out of their hood-holes for some men of mercy to 
help them with a little wit, and no body relieves them. It is no marvell they wearo 
drailes, on the hinder part of their heads, having nothing as it seems in the fore-part, 
but a few SauirriH’s braines, to help them frisk from one nl-fauored fashion to another. 
It is no little labor to be continually putting up English-women into Out-landish 
caskes; who if they be not shifted anew, once in a few moneths, grow too sowre for 
their husbands. When I heare a nugiperous Gentledame inquire what is the new'est 
fashion of the Court, with egge to be in it in all haste, whatever it be, I look at her as 
the very gizzard of a trifle, the product of a quarter of a cipher, the epitome of nothing, 
fitter to be kickt, if she were of a kickable substance, than either honored or humoured. 

We add a fragment, illustrative of the singular delusion which possessed the best 
and wisest of our ancestors toward the close of the seventeenth century: 

“Such was the infatuation, that a little girl about four or five years old was com¬ 
mitted to prison, charged with biting some bewitched persons, who showed the print 
of small teeth on their arms. Another poor child was brought before the magistrates 
and asked. ‘ How long hast thou been a witch ?’ ‘ Ever since I was six years old ?* 

‘How ola are you now?’ ‘Brother Richard says 1 shall be eight years old next 
November.’ ‘You said you saw a black cat once; what did it say to you?’ ‘It said 
it would tear me to pieces if I did not sign my name to a book.’ ‘How did you afflict 
folks?’ ‘I pinched them. My mother carried me to afflict them.* ‘How could your 
mother carry you, when she was in prison ?’ * She came like a blaok cat.’ ‘ How did 
you know it was your mother ?’ ‘ The cat told me she was my mother.’ It seems 

unaccountable that such testimony as this was gravely listened to, and believed by the 
magistrates; and that too in cases where human life was at stake; but the very nature 
.of the supposed crime did not admit of any other than absurd evidence. The delusion 
prevailed to such a dreadful degree, that every woman feared her neighbor, and when 
she lay down to sleep, knew not but the next night would find her in prison.” 

It will scarcely admit of question, that the luxurious habits , both of bodily decoration 
and sumptuous living, of the present day, are lesser evils than the bigotry and supersti- 
tion which prevailed 

1 In good old Colony times, 

When wc lived under the King.’ 


•The Magnolia.’ —This now annual, edited by H. W. Herbert, Esq., and 
published by Monson Bancroft, judging from tho emboliishments, and so much of 
the literary contents as has been submitted to our examination, bids fair to vie 
successfully with tho best of the family of New Year’s Gifls, for the coming sea¬ 
son. Among its contributors are many prominent American writers,—Miss 
Sedgwick, Paulding, Simms, Miss Leslie, Mrs. Ellet, Grenville Mellon, etc.,— 
and its embellishments are of tho best description,—many of them by our most cele¬ 
brated artists. We subjoin a list of some of them ; * Innocenza,* paintod by 
Inman, engraved by Kelly ; « Boys on the Ice,* engraved by Casilear, from a paint- 
ing by Fisher; ‘Viow on the Catskill,* painted by Cole, engraved by Smilie; 
‘Green’s Pond, New Jersey,* engraved by Rolph, from a painting by Ward; 
•The White Plume,* painted by Ingham, and engraved by Durand; ‘The Rescue,’ 
engraved by Durand and Rolf, from a painting by Chapman ; and * Amy Cran- 
grtoun,’ painted by Ingham, and engraved by Parker. We defer a more particular 
notice of the Magnolia, until October,—adding, merely, that many of the prints 
we have designated have never been excelled in this country. Moreovor, the 
pages are unusually large,—tho typographical execution exceedingly neat,—and 
the cover, (which is ornamented with the Magnolia flowor, impressed in gold,) is 
rich and tasteful. 1 
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Tantalizing.—W c wish heartily that our brother journalist, Captain Marryat, of the 
London Metropolitan , would permit ‘ Japhetin search of a Father,’ to find the old gen¬ 
tleman. The interest awakened by the fruitless pursuit is becoming too intense; and it 
is high time the parent were realized. As for Japhet himself, he seems somewhat in 
the condition of an odd person mentioned in a western journal,—‘an orphan young 
man, left, at the age of twenty-one, an infant without no parentage; who if it had not 
a-been for the goodness of God and several other gentlemen, would not have been no 
better than no-body!’ 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The Bible. —An appropriate Gift for the approaching season, recently issued from the 
London press, has been laid before us. It is an elegant Diamond Edition of the Bible, 
finished as an annual, with Practical and Explanatory Notes, by the Rev. H. Stub¬ 
bing, illustrated with above thirty plates from the Boydell Gallery, maps of Canaan, 
Jerusalem, etc. In the circulation of this Present, all can unite. To adopt the language 
of the Publisher’s modest Advertisement, which is eloquent in its simplicity,—‘in pre¬ 
senting this book as an Annual, all that is ‘ lovely and of good report,’ in friendship, and 
in the associations of the New Year, with its interchange of kindnesses, is rendered 
more hallowed and precious. For here is History authentic, and commencing with the 
birth of time here is Natural Science , as sparkling gems of beauty :—here is Geogra¬ 
phy, enlivened with scenes of breathless wonderhere is Biography , w’ith every light 
and shadow delineating human character in all its changing attitudes :—here is Poetry , 
sweet, tender, majestic, awful, and sublime:—here is Prophecy , like a celestial spirit, 
holding the bright star of hope to cheer the darkness of the unexplored futurehere 
are delineations of other worlds, of happiness and of woe:—here are revelations of the 
Divine Character:—here are the principles of His government, reaching through every 
age of Time, and stretching onward through Eternity. As this is the lamp whose 
steady flame yields an alluring light, catching the eye of the lonely and darksome wan¬ 
derer, directing him to the paths of safety and of peace, it is now sent forth with confi¬ 
dence. It will be welcomed by every good man, as throwing the strongest intrench- 
ments around virtue,—as directly administering to the happiness of man here in his 
social relations,—as regulating or quelling the stormy passions of the soul,—and as 
cheering with warmth and light the dark and cold regions of the grave.’ The Ncw- 
York publishers are Messrs. Wiley and Long, 161 Broadway. 

Aboriginal Port Folio. —Under this title, Mr. J. O. Lewis, of Philadelphia, is pub¬ 
lishing, in monthly numbers, a work which should be regarded with interest and favor 
by every American. It includes, or rather with the exception of one number consists, 
of lithographic portraits of the principal Indian chiefs of the great Western tribes. 
The plates are superbly colored, from nature, and the costume of each chief faithfully 
depicted. The likenesses are pronounced excellent. Nothing can surpass the effect 
of these portraits. They show us the Indian as he is, and awaken a thousand associa¬ 
tions of the forest and the xvild. There will be eleven or twelve numbers, for the 
comparatively trifling price of only twenty-two dollars. The last number will contain 
biographical notices of every Indian represented in the collection. The whole work is 
admirable thus far,—and every number increases in value and interest. We have not a 
doubt that Mr. Lewis will meet with abundant patronage,—at least we hoi>c so. What 
could be more appropriate or elegant, on the centre table of an American citizen, proud 
of Ins country and her progress, than a few lirraisuns of Indian portraits'? 
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Ancient Mysteries. —Wc have glanced over the sheets of a work now in progress 
entitled ‘An Exposition of the Mysteries, or Religious Dogmas and Customs of the 
ancient Egyptians, Pythagoreans, and Druids: also, an Inquiry into the Origin, His¬ 
tory, and Purport of Freemasonry. By John Fellows, A. M.’ The portions of this 
volume which we have perused contain a succinct and agreeably written history of tho 
rites, customs, and ceremonies, of ancient Egypt. The author has drawn somewhat 
largely, we perceive, from Abbe Pluche’s ‘History of the Heavens,’ a work of much 
interest, and but little known to American readers. How far the writer has succeeded 
in showing that the mysteries and ceremonies of the celebrated order of Freemasons 
are derived from the religious dogmas and customs of ancient nations, particularly those 
of Egypt, we cannot as yet determine. It is certain, however, we think, that the book 
will be both valuable and entertaining. 

Mr. Simms’ new Novel.— The Brothers Harper have in press a new novel, by the 
author of ‘Guy Rivers’ and ‘The Yemassee.’ The story is one of the War of Inde¬ 
pendence, in South Carolina,—the period 1760,—just preceding the siege and surrender 
of Charleston to the British. The work will comprise a private story of passsion and 
adventure, while incorporating many of the partisan skirmishes and battles of the neigh¬ 
borhood. It will exhibit the fortunes of Gates, and the southern army under his com¬ 
mand ; their defeat, and subsequent dispersion, by the Marquis Cornwallis; and in tho 
course of the narrative, will aim at portraitures of some of the leading characters, such 
as General Gates, the Baron De Kalb, Col. Marion, Tarleton, etc. The scone is chiefly 
laid in and about the once beautiful and flourishing, but now uninhabited and decayed 
town of Dorchester,—a pleasant location, at that period, upon the river Ashley, about 
twenty miles from the city of Charleston. 

Valuable English Wore*. —* How to Observe. Geology. By H. F. De La Bbche, 
F. R. S., Member of the Geological Society of Franco, etc. With one hundred and 
thirty-eight wood cuts.’ ‘The Philosophy of Manufactures; or an exposition of the 
ecicntific, moral, and commercial economy of tho Factory System of Great Britain. 
By Andrew Ure, M. D., F. R. S.’ We may do a service to men of science, and to our 
readers in the manufacturing districts, by stating, that the above-named English books 
have just been received by Messrs. Wiley and Long, at 161 Broadway. 

‘The Hawks op Hawk Hollow,’ is the title of Dr. R. M. Bird’s third novel, now in 
the press of Messrs. Carey, Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. It is based upon the 
history of a band of Refugees who infested the banks of the Delaware, during the Revo¬ 
lutionary war, and the scene is laid near the celebrated Water-Gap. A domestic story, 
of great interest, is interwoven with the main structure of the romance. 

‘The Zodiac.’ —The first number of a large and neatly executed literary journal, in 
the quarto form, bearing this title, was published in Albany, on tho first ultimo. In 
addition to articles of merit from well-known native writers, it contained valuable com¬ 
munications from two or three foreign correspondents of eminence,—among them tho 
Ettrick Shepherd. ‘The Zodiac’ deserves, and should receive, a liberal patronage. 

‘Old Maids.’— Mr. C. Snepard, at 189, Broadway, will soon publish the first Amcr* 
can edition of this entertaining book. It has acquired celebrity in England, and tho 
extracts which have appeared in this country have been very generally circulated 
and admired. 
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‘Miriam Coffin.’ —A second edition of Miriam Coffin , or, The Whale Fisherman, 
by Joseph C. Hart, Esq., has just been issued by the Messrs. Hampers. With some 
natural defects of an unpractised author, this work possesses decided merit. It affords, 
moreover, undeniable evidence that the wnter is capable, with the aids of care and expe¬ 
rience, of higher and more generally sustained excellence. We hail the existing suc¬ 
cess of American works of fiction, as incontestable denotements that our countrymen 
are awakening to a just sense of the worth of an indigenous literature. Let this spirit 
continue,—and we doubt not but it will continue, and increase,—and the charge of neg¬ 
lect of native talent, once justly brought against us as a people, will no longer render us 
& reproach abroad,—a marvel at home. 

The Linitoods . A Novel. By Miss Sedgwick. In 2 vols. 12mo. We have perused 
several chapters of this work, while the sheets were multiplying from the press, and we 
confidently predict, that it will be found quite equal to any former production of its 
popular author,—popular, in the best sense of that much abused term. 

Norman Leslie . A Novel. By Theodore S. Fay. In 2 vols. 12mo. The public 
have had a foretaste of the quality of these volumes, in several chapters which have 
found their way into print. We have reason to believe that the work will greatly enhance 
the reputation which Mr. Fay has acquired, as a graceful and attractive writer* 

The Brothers Harper will publish, by or before the middle of September, the fol¬ 
lowing works: 

The Study of Medicine. By John Mason Good. A new and enlarged edition. 
Edited by A. Sidney Doanb, M. D., of New-York. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Rambler in North America. By Charles Joseph Latrobe. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Outlaw . By Mrs. Hall. 'In 2 vols. 12mo. 

A Winter in the West. By a New-Yorker. Second Edition. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Lives of the Necromancers . By William Goodwin. 12mo. 

A Treatise on Epidemic Cholera. By Floyd T. Ferris, M. D., of New-York. 
With colored plates. 8vo. 

A Life of Washington, in Latin. By Francis Glass, A. M., of Ohio. 12mo. 

De U Orme. A Novel. Second Edition. By G. P. R. James. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Euripides. Translated by the Rev. R. Potter, A. M. In 3 vols. 18mo. (Family 
Classical Library.) 

Lady of the Manor. New Edition. 12mo., with engravings. 

Salmagundi. Second Series. By J. K. Paulding. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Tales qf the Peerage and Peasantry. By Lady Dacre. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

History of the Barbary States. By Rev. Michael Russell. 18mo. (Family 
Library.) 
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COMMUNITY" OP COPY-RIGHT 

1ITVIXN TH1 UNITED STATES AND OBBAT SEXTAIN. 

The injustice of the world to the authors of useful books and inven¬ 
tions, and the resoluteness with which it still, in a civilized era, persists 
in denying them the full right of property in their productions, are, to 
say the least, evidences of a strange want of generosity in the human 
character. The natural right of a Fulton to the exclusive, perpetual 
possession of his great invention, and that of a Scott to the same unin¬ 
vaded property of his great writings, are certainly as clear as that of a 
mere money-maker to a perpetual and uninterrupted possession of his 
houses and lands, the rewards of his plodding industry. One would 
think, indeed, that such a right would be more cheerfully conceded than 
any other. The man who acquires wealth, must acquire it, in a great 
measure, by abstracting it, (all in an honest way, indeed,) from the 
hoards of others; for men cannot all grow rich together. The author 
and inventor, on the contrary, take from none; no one loses by their 
gain; the productions of both are created by them, and are therefore 
additions to the general wealth of the world. But what has become of 
the property of Scott and Fulton,—two of the greatest benefactors the 
world ever knew, if we can consider those men benefactors who add to 
the intellectual and temporal wealth of mankind ? The world has it, 
and truly, the world will keep it. The world has agreed to rob the 
children of the poor author and inventor of their natural inheritance,— 
the same world that punishes with rigor the abstraction of a dollar from 
the coffers of a money-lender. In fact, genius is left in a state of out¬ 
lawry, and for no reason that we know, except that men may prey 
upon it. 

The poverty of authors has become a proverb. But why are they 
poor? Because their property is taken from them. The perpetual 
payment to the writer, of a penny upon every copy of a work of con¬ 
tinued popularity, would secure him from want, if it did not enrich him. 
If Daniel Defoe had possessed a perpetual right in his Robinson Cru¬ 
soe, and that right had been recognized in foreign countries, his heir of 
the present day, whoever he may be, would be one of the richest men 
in Europe. Put the property of authors upon a footing with that of 
other men, and the world will hear no more of their poverty. 

It is somewhat curious, that the world never laid claim to this pro¬ 
perty, until civilization had advanced so far as to expose, one would 
thinlc, the injustice and absurdity of the claim altogether. Before the 
year 1709, the right of an author in England was esteemed permanent, 
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and under the protection of the common law; which however, in case 
of invasion of property, as in all other cases of invasion, only allowed 
him to recover to the extent of the damage proved, which, as is obvious 
enough, he could never prove with any accuracy. Application being 
made to Parliament for legislative protection, it was granted, and that 
grant was the destruction of the property. It allowed firm protection 
to the author for a period of fourteen years; by which act of limitation 
he was virtually , though not expressly, deprived of all property in his 
work after that period had expired ; and in consideration of the advan¬ 
tage he was to derive from this act of legislative robbery, he was ordered 
to pay a tax on each publication, amounting to nine copies of the w’ork, 
(to be deposited in certain public libraries,) the burdensomeness of 
which may be understood, where the work is costly. The tax on 
Audubon’s 1 Birds of America,’ a work to which the author has devo¬ 
ted the energies of a life, will amount to something like eight thousand 
dollars 1 In the year 1814, the term of copy-right w f as by Parliament 
extended to a period of tw’enty-eight years, and the tax confirmed. So 
much for the justice and generosity of the most civilized of nations, 
which robs an author of nine-tenths, (it may be, ninety-nine hundredths,) 
of his property, and taxes the remainder more rigorously than it even 
taxes American tobacco! But the tendency,—one would think, the 
principle,—of the legislation of England, has always been to strangle 
its literature. A tax of fifty per cent, (the stamp-tax of 1712,) was laid 
on the penny papers of England. It crushed the Spectator. 

It was truly said, by an able writer on the subject of copy right, that 
‘Germany sends forth more w'orks of lasting use than any other coun¬ 
try in Europe.’ In Germany, copy right is perpetual . It might have 
been added, that books are there cheaper, more correctly printed, and 
more generally distributed, than in any other country. What a lesson 
do these facts teach us in regard to the folly, as well a6 the injustice, 
of our own restrictions ! We, unluckily, have chosen to follow, as far 
as authors are concerned, with one—one humiliating exception,—in 
the steps of Great Britain. The United States Constitution (the act of 
the people,— eheu! quam valde injuste !) empowers Congress to grant 
rights to authors and inventors only ‘ for limited times' 

But it is not our purpose to argue the claim of authors to perpetuity 
of copy-right. We sat down to point the reader’s attention to a provi¬ 
sion, already alluded to, in our own copy-right laws, w’hich, besides 
being manifestly unjust and discreditable, imposes, as w r e verily 
believe, a mountain of obstruction to the growth of our youthful litera¬ 
ture. In all countries, save our own, a foreign writer is admitted to 
the privileges, such as they are, of their copy-right law r s. He is justly 
esteemed a citizen of the world; for all the w’orld shares in the trea¬ 
sures of his intellect. America, to our shame be it said, is the only 
civilized land in which these privileges are denied him. By the Act 
of the third of February, 1831, they are extended to ‘any person or 
persons, being a citizen or citizens of the United States, or resident 
therein , who shall be the author or authors of any book or books,’ etc., 
and to no others. To be a citizen, or a resident of the United States, 
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is therefore essentia], by law, to the enjoyment of the privilege. The 
restriction is positive, and peculiar to America, which, in it, excels all 
other governments in rapacity and meanness. 

Why should such a peculiarity have been thrust into our enactment ? 
Was it to protect American authors from foreign competition ? Ameri¬ 
can authors are too wise, if not too generous, to desire a tariff of litera¬ 
ture. Was it to secure books to American consumers at a cheaper 
rate than they could be furnished if the author were paid for his pro¬ 
perty ? We can conceive no other reason; and the sordidness of such an 
one is too striking to be dwelt on. We think if the question were put 
to the American people, whether they would sanction the disqualifica¬ 
tion of a foreign writer upon this ground, the answer would be an 
indignant denial; yet this is the only plea that can be urged in favor 
of it Soon after the news was received of the death of Sir Walter 
Scott, a subscription was set on foot in New York, the object of which 
was to rescue Abbotsford from the hands of the creditors, and secure it 
to the heirs of the great novelist. It is said,—we know not with what 
truth,—that sixty thousand dollars were subscribed in a few days: at 
all events, there was enough done to prove, that, if the subscription nad 
been proposed to the whole American people, it would have been filled 
in a short time, and to any amount required. Had the money been 
raised, and accepted by Scott’s heirs, would the world have given us 
any credit for our munificence ? Not a jot: the single comment would 
have been, ‘ The American people, after robbing the father, have now 
come honestly forward, and restored their plunder to the children/ 
Walter Scott never received a cent on the sale of his works in 
America; of which the novels alone, as we have been assured by a 
publisher of high standing, would, if copy-righted, have brought him 
fully one hundred thousand dollars! An hundred thousand dollars 
taken, by the denial of a claim granted by all other civilized communi¬ 
ties, from one man, and that man an author! It does not seem wonder¬ 
ful that British writers should so frequently abuse us ; the wonder is, 
that they ever omit an opportunity to testify their dislike and scorn of & 
people that treat them with injustice. What would be the consequence, 
were Great Britain to retaliate, and refuse to our authors the rights 
we deny to theirs ? It need not be said, that our Irvings and Coopers 
derive the greater share of their literary emoluments from their Eng¬ 
lish copy-rights. 

We could show, we think, that the refusal of copy-rights to English 
authors, (we say English, because the community of language has 
made them the special objects of injustice,) does not result in giving us 
cheap books j or rather that the grants of such copy-rights would not 
be necessarily followed by dear books. But the subject is hateful, and 
we pass from it to an argument derived from the injustice inflicted, by 
this peculiarity in our Act, on our own authors. 

We have said, that American writers seek no literary tariff They 
do not; but they have a right to that protection which will enable them 
to compete with foreign writers, on fair and equal terms. Profit never 
was, and never can be, the great incentive to literary composition. 
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The chief stimulus is ambition, which embraces not merely a thirst 
after fame in the abstract, but a desire after all those possessions which 
entitle a man to the respect and regard of his fellow-beings, of which 
money is undoubtedly one. The efficacy of emolument is too well 
known to require illustration. It has never appeared that a man of 
genius has written better for being in a state of indigence, or worse for 
being placed in comfort and affluenee. Patronage ,—the sordid sub¬ 
stitute of an earlier age for recompense,—can never support him, under 
the present condition of things; and if the system now existed, it could 
not be submitted to, in America. It was ever a degrading and precari¬ 
ous dependence. It was in the days of patronage, that the histories 
of half the men of genius might have been written in the epitaph of 
Camoens: 


HKBB LIES 

LUIS DE CAMOENS. 

HI EXCELLED ALL THE POSTS OP BIS AOS! 

HK LIVID FOOB AND MISERABLE; 

AND 

HI DIED 80. 

Under jthat system of protecting a man of genius from want and afflic¬ 
tion, Dante became an exile; Tasso languished in a madhouse; Cer¬ 
vantes in a jail, and the great Portuguese poet in a hospital; Bocca- 
cio became a profligate, and Dryden a sycophant; Otway died of 
starvation, Chatterton of poison, and half the great English dramatists 
of broken hearts. An author must now be his own patron ; and it is 
better he should be so. 

It maybe assumed, then,—for fate does not very often shower genius 
and riches together,—that literature can never flourish, until writers 
are properly recompensed. Are writers properly recompensed in 
America? The question will be best answered by referring to the 
operation of the foreign-disqualification clause in the Act of 1831. 
Authors can only appear before the public through the agency of pub¬ 
lishers, who must be paid, of course, for their labor, employment of 
capital, etc., and receive also a profit upon each undertaking. As busi¬ 
ness is constituted in this country,—-and it owes the peculiarity entirely 
to the operation of the disqualification clause,—the profit of a bookseller 
is greater, or at least more certain, on a foreign than a domestic pro¬ 
duction. His interests are associated only in a limited degree with 
those of our domestic literature; and when he lends the assistance of 
his nam£ .and professional skill to American authors, it is, nineteen 
cases out of twenty, rather from a patriotic feeling, or from complai¬ 
sance to the author, than the hope of gain. The reasons for this are 
plain. Our laws throw open to him, free of all cost, all the produc¬ 
tions of the British press; which, having undergone the ordeal of pub¬ 
lication, come to him bearing their own recommendations, and in such 
pumbers that he can easily select for republication such as will cer¬ 
tainly bring him a profit. These he can sell at a very low price, being 
a moderate per centage on the expense of printing; in other words, he 
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sells them so as to secure the bookseller’s profit, and nothing more, 
there being no author to pay. When he publishes an American work, 
on the other hand, he must offer it at a price which will secure remu¬ 
neration to the author, as well as himself. The consequence of this is, 
that the price of an American work being greater than that of a British 
reprint, the latter undersells the former, and thus ruins it. The idea 
of any literary competition between the two countries, in such a case, 
is absurd. Nothing but positive and great superiority in America over 
British writers,—such as can scarcely be expected ever to exist,—can 
make up for the disadvantage endured by Americans from the ine¬ 
quality of prices. It is indeed egregious nonsense to expect an Ameri¬ 
can book to leave the bookseller’s shelves, when an English reprint 
lies by it, of equal merit, and one half the price. In fact, the work of 
an English author, even of the highest fame, can be, and always is, 
put at a lower price than a bookseller can afford to sell those of even 
the obscurest American writer. 

American authors are therefore not only not protected by the copy¬ 
right law, as it stands, but they are positively oppressed by it. This 
should be reason and argument enough for the instant repeal of the 
oppressive clause. But if another reason be required, let it be found in 
the meanness and injustice of the provision. Let the clause be then 
repealed, wherever it occurs in the instrument,—and it occurs with an 
odious frequency, as if the framers of the act were in earnest about it, 
or deemed it essential to the safety of the bill,—so that all persons who 
choose,—foreigners and citizens alike,—may enjoy the benefit of what 
clearly is, and manifestly should be considered, property. That mem¬ 
ber oi Congress who will bring the matter before the national legisla¬ 
ture, will be remembered as the friend of his country’s literature, and 
we may add, his country’s honor. We cannot think that any honora¬ 
ble gentleman would oppose the repeal of the obnoxious disqualifica¬ 
tions. The act of 1831, thus purified, would be tantamount in effect 
to the passage of an international copy-right law betwixt America and 
Great Britain. 

The immediate effect of such a law would be, we freely acknow¬ 
ledge, to raise the price of useful or popular English books full fifty 
per cent,—that is, from their present catch-penny prices to such as 
would enable the bookseller to pay some pittance or other to the author. 
This objection, (although few men of honor would advance it as such,) 
will soon cease to exist. The vast multiplication of readers will soon, 
as in Germany, cause a reduction of the prices of books; the increase 
of sale making up for the diminution of price. The second effect will 
be, to put American writers at once on a footing of equal advantage 
with those of England ; when it will be seen whether or not Nature 
has bestowed an equal amount of talents on a country whose institutions 
are so well suited to develope them. We shall then find the works of 
our best American authors lying on tables that have seldom before been 
.covered by any but those of England’s worst. The foreign trash with 
which the land has been deluged, will give place to a more rational lite¬ 
rature, of which a goodly portion will be our own. 
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MOUNTAINS. 


From the cloud-bannered battlements of Earth, 
Which the beleaguring hurricanes of Heaven 
Have scarred, but never shaken,—I look forth! 

Through every vein my blood is faster driven; 

I drink unbreathed and unpolluted air, 

Pure from its most exhilarating fountains; 

Ten thousand feet above a world of care 
1 stand,—alone,—among the patriarch mountains! 


I rest but on the first link of a chain 
Whose last is hid in Heaven. Far on high 
Peak bases peak, and the suspended rain 
That from their brows, like sweat of agony, 

Falls when the Storm-god smites them, dark and still 
Hangs like a plume above their helms of snow; 
While spiral roclc, high ridge, and fir-crowned hill, 
Alike partake the sunset’s radiant glow. 


It is most glorious! All the cloudless West, 

Is one wide ocean of unscathing fire ! 

The heaving sea. where sinks the sun to rest, 

Is blazing like a mighty funeral pyre! 

The glancing sails float on a flood of beams, 

The fishers cot no more looks bleak and cold, 
And, leaping from the clefts, the foaming streams 
Gush o’er the rocks in jets of liquid gold. 


The shadows deepen, and the evening star 
Is gazing on me through her silver veil, 

In quiet loveliness; the hills afar 
Grow dim and spectral in the twilight pale : 
Now would I, ere my footsteps I retrace, 

Joy to behold, in tnis its wild domain, 

The storm awaken, and these hills embrace, 
Until they rockeu beneath the giant strain. 


To see in snow the flaming lightning quenched, 

In the same instant that the thunder rages,— 

To mark the avalanche, by whirlwinds wrenched 
From the accumulated ice of ages, 

Bounding from steep to steep,—are sights and sounds 
Bought cheaply at the price of fear and danger; 

In such, while the pure heart with rapture bounds, 
Guilt sees, and hears, its terrible avenger! 


Yet what are mountains! Specks upon the Earth, 
Like bubbles on the wave with foam impearled: 
What is this globe 7 A ball of puny girth, 

To sister planets in the system whirled : 

What is this system, circling round its sun? 

An atom in the Heaven by which ’t is spanned; 
And what are all , to that Eternal One 
Who weighs them in the hollow of His hand! 

Italy , July, 1835. 
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JACOBUS FLAX: 

▲ DOMESTIC SKETCH: BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ SWEEP?,—BY ▲ PHILANTHROPIST.’ 

Destiny is destiny,—there is no help for it; and the best way is, 
to take things easy. Jacobus Flax did so, and in consequence he lived 
through what I call a fearful state. His wife,—a good-tempered, 
pretty woman,—sunk under the daily irritations to which she was sub¬ 
ject: yet she seemed at first better able to cope with them than her hus¬ 
band ; for his health was delicate, and his frame slender. At the end 
of a twelvemonth she presented him with twins,—a fine healthy boy 
and girl,—and from that hour tranquility departed. 

Jacobus Flax had two maiden sisters, many years older than him¬ 
self, independent in their fortune, and living on a handsome estate near 
the city. One,—she that called herself the eldest,—was a thin, spare 
little woman, nervous to a degree, and forever on the alert; the other 
was tall and stout,—nervous in her way, too, but less irritable. 
Although neither of them were accommodating, being never known to 
do a thing unless it suited their own convenience, yet they were well- 
meaning, good-principled women. They were very fond of their 
brother and his wife, and most ardently desirous of an heir to their 
joint estates,—hoping, however, that there might be twins, for they 
were both passionately fond of what Charles Lamb terms ‘lactiverous 
animalcul®, much desiderated by those who never had any,*—in other 
words, children. 

The world might naturally suppose that Mrs. Flax was greatly 
benefitted by two such able and willing coadjutors, and by the rea¬ 
sonable expectation of becoming heir to such a fine estate. Every one 
congratulated her, therefore, when the two sisters rented their farm and 
went to reside with her. From that hour,—for they took up their rest 
at their brother’s on the day the children were born,—from that hour 
there was no longer a Mrs. Flax. She not only lost her personal 
identity, but she was superseded in every thing. Her very outline 
diminished, shrinking smaller and smaller, until at the end of five years 
she was no more. 

But the babies! Mrs. Flax, unfortunately,—and hence arose the 
commencement of her troubles,—could not nurse either of the children. 
Miss Flax, the little thin sister, and Miss Gloria, the stout able-bodied 
one, lifted up their hands and eyes in horror at the mere hint of a wet 
nurse. Oh the sad stories they had to tell of that vile race! Such 
tricks,—such standings,—such exposure to small pox, and French 
measles ! No,—they set their faces against it. 

As long as the thing was in doubt, the poor old girls were in torture. 
They never so much as dreamed, (and never were dreams so excursive 
as theirs,) that Mrs. Flax could not have nourishment for one child. 
All their little quarrels in private, arose from the desire of each to 
appropriate the spare baby to herself,—Heaven help it! 

Miss Flax and Miss Gloria (for thus we shall designate them,) were 
twins themselves, and as twins had run in the family for a century, (the 
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Flax’s were an old family,) they never doubted that there would be 
duplicates in this instance. Miss Flax, although a tiny little body, 
claimed the right of first choice from seniority. Miss Gloria, setting 
aside her dignity, on which she prided herself, made mouths at her 
sister, rolling up her lip till it touched her nose: and well she might,— 
for what sort of seniority was half an hour,—and that a disputed 
point, too ? 

Miss Flax, in consequence of grey hairs setting in early, had to wear 
caps, while Miss Gloria’s hair was still black and glossy. At thia 
present juncture, the little body put on a French night-cap, which it is 
well known gives an exceedingly old, matronly look,—but Miss Glo¬ 
ria saw through the artifice, and slyly observed that 4 she had no notion 
that folks of fifty and upwards should wear the head-dress of one thirty 
years younger.’ Miss Flax had sense enough to find that her scheme 
took effect; but, poor bodies! they had it all among themselves, for no 
human being took the least notice of them in any shape or way; the 
little tortoise shell cat only turned around to look at the cap, longing 
to play with the lappets,—and Snap, the house-dog, barked at her, 
thinking that she was a stranger. She was heard to say, that Snap did 
know her, but that he took this opportunity of yelping at her, because 
she had always been so spiteful to him. The truth is, she hated dogs, 
and always gave Snap a kick, which, as her shoes were sharp, and her 
ancle strong, made the dog sneak off whenever he heard her voice. 

In general, when Miss Flax claimed the privilege of an elder sister, 
Miss Gloria submitted very willingly; but in a case of such vital 
importance as this,—when it was baby or no baby,—why age was 
something, if it fell to the lot of the most aged (half an hour!) to have 
the charge of the child. Miss Gloria stated that she was larger and 
stronger, and could sit up at nights better than her sister, who was a 
bad sleeper at best; but Miss Flax had Solomon’s judgment in her 
head, and I verily believe she would rather have seen the child cut in 
two, than have given up her claim. All her old blood was up in the 
business, and she was such a little vixen, that if her sister had in 
reality been the elder, by that often contested half hour, she would 
have been forced to yield. This was the subject of their quarrel for ten 
days; but it ran highest at night, after they had said their prayers. 
They very devoutly prayed for each other’s happiness, and then fell to 
quarrelling about the odd baby,—Miss Flax talking of rights, seniority, 
and stubbomess, long after Miss Gloria w r as fast asleep and snoring. 

But when it was ascertained beyond a doubt that the poor mother 
was not strong enough to nurse one child, Miss Flax stepped quickly 
to the bed,—for she was a nimble little creature,—and with nervous 
twitches of face, and trembling hands, bore off the little boy to her own 
apartment. In an agony of joy, she laid him in a little crib, at the side 
of which were already to be seen all the paraphernalia of a nursery. 

Miss Gloria was taken unawares ; for her heart, in private, was set 
on having the boy, likewise. But she was forced to put up with her 
sister’s leavings , as she termed it: so she tremblingly seized on the little 
girl, and walked off with her, with great dignity, without so much as 
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asking the mother’s leave, or even looking behind her. In fact, neither 
of them considered the consent of either parent of the least moment; 
and in all their little private disputes, their rights never so much as 
entered their heads. 

It is unknown what privations these old sisters underwent* during 
the infancy of these babes. They were the crossest of all cross child¬ 
ren, from sheer mismanagement; but Miss Gloria never mentioned, 
that every night, all the long winter through, she was compelled to sit up 
in bed, rocking the child to and fro, or else to walk the floor with her. 
Miss Flax, too, kept her sister in ignorance of the number of times she 
had to feed the little boy through the night, and that, at last, the little 
devil would not rest one moment, unless he heard some sound or other; 
and when she had sung herself hoarse, (she was a poor singer, too* 
and only knew part of two psalm tunes,)—she was wont to blow on a 
coral whistle, or ring a little silver bell, almost all night. But she 
observed to herself, that ‘ it had become so natural, at last, that she could 
whistle or ring the bell as well sleeping as awake.’ 

As to Mrs. Flax,—(let me call her so while I can, for alas! from 
the hour of her childrens’ birth she never heard the sound of her own 
name,)—she, good lady, had nothing left to remind her that the child¬ 
ren were her’s. She was called ‘ mother from the time they uttered the 
first cry. She was her husband’s mother ,—he called her nothing else 
to her dying day. She was Miss Flax’s and Miss Gloria’s mother ,—so 
that when the dear little ones began to call her mother , there was no 
longer any sweetness in the name. 

But to make amends, Mr. Flax was ‘ father ’ to them all, too. He 
was his wife’s father,—Miss Flax and Miss Gloria’s father,—they 
called him nothing else, and they were such small matter-of-fact girls, 
that I verily believe at times they thought he was their father. He was 
the babies’ father, of course,—and father to all his intimate friends. 
Sometimes, too, a dry old bachelor, out of doors, would call him father. 

Miss Flax and Miss Gloria were father’s aunts, and aunts to mother 
and the babies, as well as aunts to the whole house, and the world at 
large. The whole family lost their individuality. They all merged 
in one another. Even the tiny children were lost in the rage for amal¬ 
gamation. The boy was his father’s brother, his mother’s brother, his 
aunts’ brother. They called him nothing else. His sister’s brother he 
was, of course, and while very young,—too young to be called master ;— 
the servants’ brother. Even the out-door friends asked how brother 
was. He was my god-son, and his name was Clement,—but no one 
called him so. I question whether he ever heard his own name, until 
he came to write it. The little girl was called Jane, after my sister,— 
but she knew it not. She was father’s sister, mother’s sister, aunts’ 
sister, and very naturally, brother’s sister; all the friends called her 
sister,—which, as the half was easier to be bandied about than the 
whole,—soon dwindled into ‘sis.’ 

Jacobus Flax and I were school-fellows, and I was his grooms¬ 
man,—no, bridesman,—and a sweet pretty bride he had. She married 
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with & determination to let her husband rise in the world, so far as pru¬ 
dence in money matters went. He did rise, both in money and cha¬ 
racter ; for at the end of thirteen years,—long after his gentle wife had 
ceased to be,—he had realized a pretty fortune, and stood high in pub¬ 
lic estimation. But such a home as the poor man had! And what 
made it more melancholy to me, the change came over him so gradu¬ 
ally, that he never found it out He often told me,—whilst I was 
inwardly grinding my teeth with vexation,—that ‘ could mother but have 
been spared, he should be the happiest man alive ; for brother and sis¬ 
ter gave him no trouble, and aunts managed the household concerns 
very well,—so that, as all his out-door affairs were prosperous, he had 
nothing to trouble him. 1 For all this, Jacobus Flax was a sensible 
man; and it only shows what two determined yet foolish women can 
do with an easy tempered man. 

Oh how Jane and I hated those old sisters of his! I could not even 
bear the smell of the house, it was so deadly clean. The smell of an 
over-clean house has always something unearthly about it,—a sort of 
stagnation throughout,—and, heavens ! how I dreaded to sleep there, 
as I sometimes was obliged to do, when business kept me in town over 
night! And oh ! those white dimity curtains, with knotted fringe l 
There was another thing I hated, too,—and that was the hearth. It 
was kept eternally white-washed, and always had a gallipot in it, filled 
with asparagus tops, and a bunch of faded artificial flowers stuck in the 
centre. Sometimes the chamber-maid in her flurry, if she heard Miss 
Flax’s voice, would hit it a knock with her brush, and then the bunch 
of flowers would hang dangling by one of the wire-stems, making me 
so nervous that I once, though I went tired to bed, had to get up and 
push the confounded thing in straight. How often, too, had I in very 
wretchedness of spirit, to spell over the letters painted in blue on a 
white ground,— 1 U. cerul. M.' The interesting vessel once belonged 
to an apothecary! 

My sister Jane, a laughing, black-eyed, good-humored girl, and my 
pride and comfort, spent an entire day with them when I had business 
in the city. As to myself, I at last never went near them, always see¬ 
ing my friend Jacobus at his office. Jane said it would not have been 
so much of a grievance, if any one had been near to participate in the 
amusement that was always going on. She could not cast a sly look 
at one sister, or wink at the other, when any thing odd or droll occur¬ 
red. If one sister did a remarkably foolish thing, the other was not 
aware of it, for she would have done it precisely in the same manner, 
only perhaps a little more outre. For, in the first place, they had been 
taught, as they were twins, never to let any one attack them individu¬ 
ally,—that an affront to one was an affront to both. So, if they were not 
on speaking terms, which was often the case after they took charge of 
the children, Miss Gloria would say very unbecoming things to you, if 
you said that Miss Flax was a spit-fire. And if you only hinted that 
Miss Gloria’s petticoat hung below her frock,—which was full often 
the case,—or that one end of her collar was unpinned, the little limb 
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would soon give you a piece of her mind. They used to call them¬ 
selves orphans, too!—ana they did this when upwards of fifty yean 
of age! 

But this taking up the cudgel for one another, made no break in their 
private quarrels, which continued with the same bitterness, till the elder 
fell down, and was not a little injured,—for she was clumsy, and often 
fell, or thumped herself against open doors,—or till Miss Flax burnt 
her finger with a hot pap-cup, or let her French night-cap catch fire, 
a thing which happened more than once. Then they forgot they were 
not on speaking terms, and would rush to help one another. Spirit of 
Loquacity! how they would talk, and clatter and chatter about the 
accident,—all in their small way,—and canvass the thing over and over, 
as if no quarrel had ever existed! 

All visits over a day, were planned by aunts , when they knew the 
father was to be from home ; for with all their nervous anxieties about 
brother and sis., they added the fear that father might marry again. 
Dispute as they would on all ordinary occasions, on this point they 
never differed. Just at this time, however, they began to relax in their 
vigilance, for ‘father* had boldly spoken out before two young ladies, 
every way eligible. He had declared, in good round terms, that ‘he 
never meant to marry again.* 

On the strength of this, and with the desire to show us their new 
iiouse and furniture,—(it had not yet acquired that clean, poor-house 
smell,— -the clean rooms of the Shakers, at Lebanon, always have this 
stifling, non-entity of a perfume,)—they wrote very earnestly for us to 
spend the day with them. This visit of mine pleased them so much, 
that they made a strong appeal to old feelings, and I consented to stay 
over night. I made Jane ascertain, however, whether the dimity cur¬ 
tains and the gallipot were there yet; but they had been transferred to 
the second bed-chamber, so I went to bed with something like pleasure 
in my friend’s house. 

Being now relieved from the fear of their father’s marrying again, 
they insisted on keeping Jane with them for a week, to which I reluct¬ 
antly consented. But the visit lasted a month, and then — I lost my 
sister ‘ for good. 1 Jacobus got used to her,—and the children began to 
love her,—and Jane married ‘ father,* out of sheer mischief I believe,— 
at least the old ladies say so. But you shall hear anon how it hap¬ 
pened. 

After all, I have not said much of aunts: but it is impossible to tell 
in what their absurdities and oddities consisted ; for, to common observ¬ 
ers, they were regular, excellent, good-principled women,—and so they 
were in reality. They were rigid, to be sure, in exacting odd sixpences 
and cents, and in obliging sempstresses and washerwomen to come at 
early hours. For although they were indulgent enough to their regu¬ 
lar domestic*,—often doing their work while the servants stood look¬ 
ing on,—-yet like Monkbarns, they loved to have their pennyworth out 
of hack-horses and hack-servants. No one could object to this, for they 
worked themselves, in their way, from morning till night: but there 
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was no necessity for it, as the house was swarming with domestics. 
They made a merit of it, however. Useless or not, the truth was, that 
what with their dire housekeeping, and the incessant cares for the 
children,—all amounting to mere fiddle-faddle,—the poor creatures 
often went to bed too tiTed to sleep. Add to this, one had to rock the 
boy nearly all night, and he finally became so obstreperous, that a rock¬ 
ing-chair was ascertained to be much too easy. He found it far more 
agreeable to be bumped and jerked about in a chair without rockers; 
and every one knows that if the rockee has the breath almost driven out 
of his body by the violence of the bouncings to and fro, the rocker fares 
worse. Miss Gloria, too, for many years, had first to ring the little 
silver bell, and rattle and whistle on the coral, and then to suspend & 
cracked dinner-bell, on which she had to thump whenever sis. stirred. 
Jane says she has seen her imitate the action of rapping on this bell, 
while 4 fetching a nap’ in her chair after dinner. 

Had I lived with them always, perhaps I should have been insensi¬ 
ble to all this, and like Jacobus, have never known the blessings of a 
rational home. If I could have made him sensible of his misery,—if 
I could have made him feel the desolation of his domestic hearth,—I 
should have cared less about it; but his total unconsciousness of it, 
sometimes made me almost hate him too. 

Once, and once 6nly, had I the misfortune to sit in the same pew 
with aunts. An old lover of theirs, the Rev. Mr. Prosy, was to 
preach,—a sly old fellow, who courted first one and then the other of 
the sisters. But women with good estates, without a boarding-school 
education, and also without a particle of romance, are very apt to look 
about them. Miss Flax refused him, as she said, because he had red 
hair, and a thin Roman nose, and moreover would pronounce does , doos. 
He was a Down-easter. Miss Gloria refused him, simply because she 
would not take up with her sister’s leavings. 

But as I was saying, the Rev. Mr. Prosy was to preach; and reluc¬ 
tant as they both were to leave the babies, then nine months old, they 
could not resist the desire to meet their old beau,—to see what altera¬ 
tion twenty years had made in his thin Roman nose, and in his pro¬ 
nunciation. The elder sister had a particular desire, because he was 
now a widower, and a very rich one; and his coming in their neigh¬ 
borhood to preach, made her suspect that early feelings had revived. 

Jane and I happened to dine with them that day, and we were 
witnesses to the real distress of the scene. They upbraided themselves 
fend each other for their desire to leave the children for two whole 
hours to a mercenary servant, and at one time,—but only for a 
Tnoment,—the eldest thought of asking her sister to stay at home and 
fceep an eye on her charge. She recollected, however, that ‘brother/ 
bad the cholic too often for her; she doubted whether the pine-apple 
that aunt had eaten after dinner might not injure 4 sis .’ As to herself, 
she abstained from eating pickles, lest the little thing should suffer; 
and as to cabbage and other flatulent vegetables, she turned from them 
with horror. * Time enough,’ she was heard to say, * when the child 
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has cut all her double teeth.’ She could not positively sav that her 
eating these things could do the darling harm, seeing she did not nurse 
it,—but it was better to be on the safe side! 

This was absurd, to be sure,—but they were both very ignorant, 
innocent bodies, and knew but little, apart from house-keeping affairs. 
After this, you can believe the anecdote which a friend of mine told me 
of her husband, and which he laughingly acknowledged to be true. 
Their first child, until a few months old, was subject to spasms of pain, 
at certain periods of the day. It suffered most excruciatingly one after¬ 
noon, when its father, in his agony for the child, said to his wife: ‘ My 
dear, do you think it could be owing to the pickles I ate at dinner!’ 
There is always a great deal of mystification going on during the first 
year of the first babe’s life, so that a young father might very natu¬ 
rally get bewildered, and be a sensible man too,—as this gentleman 
certainly was. 

‘ Hence we view,’ that Miss Gloria was not so very foolish in this 
matter, seeing that children were a novelty to her. She did not, how¬ 
ever, ask aunt to s’ay at home, as she first intended, for fear of the 
effects of the pine-apple, but with a heavy heart and sad forbodings she 
prepared for church. After lingering with more last words and more 
last looks,—(poor things, how fchey loved those babies!—and yet you 
could not call it love, neither,)—they set out mournfully together,—a 
common distress causing them to forget ancient feuds and recent disa¬ 
greements. 

They tarried so long behind us, that I was in the hope that they had 
repented, and had given up their intention : but at length, into the 
church they came, arm-in-arm. It was a warm afternoon in August,— 
and in making up for their delay, they had walked very fast, and even 
in the small distance from the house to the church, Miss Gloria contri¬ 
ved to retard their speed ; for the string of her shoe broke loose, and 
the other foot treading on it, away she went, sideways into a cart which 
was tilted up before a cartman’s door. Her collar, never securely 
pinned, os I have before observed, came off, and there was never a 
spare pin to fasten it. 1 Never mind,’ said she, ‘ I have two in my 
belt;’ so she picked one out, and it happening to be the only one, away 
went the belt, never to be heard of more. But she did not miss it at 
the time. 

So they flurried and hurried up to the pew, and what with the shame 
of coming so late, the haste, and the heat, they were so out of breath 
that they did not dare stand up. They took their seats in opposite 
corners of the square pew, and it was no wonder that they both fell 
asleep, for they had been kept awake the whole of the preceding night. 
Yet neither would own that the children were cross or mismanaged. 

I thought the singing would awaken them, but it did not, and they 
continued to sleep on. I could not let Mrs. Flax or Jane touch them, 
although they were both very much scandalized. To mend the mat¬ 
ter, a little girl from a neighboring pew had been transferred to ours. 
She was sleepy, likewise, and from nodding and bobbing about, this 
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way and that way, she at length gently laid her head in Miss Gloria’s 
lap, and fell fast asleep. 

Miss Flax, it was afterwards learned, was dreaming of ‘home duty,’ 
for, sleeping or waking, her charge occupied all her thoughts. Of late 
she had been frightened nearly out of her wits by the vagaries of a 
poor simple idiot, who being fond of children, had frequently stopped 
the nurses in the street to take a peep at the babies. 

Now, like good old Bunyan, she 4 saw in her dream’ that poor Job Car¬ 
ter followed the nurse to the house, and walked up stairs to the nursery. 
She saw the woman lay the babe in the cradle. At this same moment, 
aunt Gloria was dreaming that a huge blue-bottle fly was buzzing 
about little sis.’s face. 4 Now/ thought she, ‘must I kill this fly, for 
the poor thing will wake up, and not a wink of sleep shall I get this 
night,—and I have been awake one-and-twenty nights/ Thus reasoned 
the ancient maiden, in her dream. So while in her sleeping fancies, 
she was watching the blue bottle, she kept her hand suspended on high, 
ready for the fatal blow, when the fly should alight. At length it set¬ 
tled on the sleeping infant’s face, at the precise moment that Job Carter, 
enraged that the nurse would not let him play with the child, had 
taken up the tortoise-shell cat, and was creeping slyly to the cradle, in 
order to lay it across the baby’s moifth! Miss Gloria was inwardly 
chuckling at the thought that the blue-bottle was completely in her 
power; and with the intent of killing it, her hand being, as I said, 
uplifted for the purpose,—(and she had powerful strength of wrist,)— 
«ne let it fall, slap , oil the face of the little girl, who had so unceremo¬ 
niously fallen asleep on her lap! The child naturally set up a horrid 
yell, and at the same instant the other dreamer gave one of the most 
piercing shrieks ever heard. Job Carter had laid the cat across the 
child’s mouth,—it was fast sucking away its breath ! 

Of course the whole congregation was thrown into great confusion, 
having no clue to the real cause of the alarm. I had been watching 
the play of their features for a long time, and I saw,—by the uplifted 
arm of the one, and the ludicrously-distressful expression of the other,— 
that some terrible catastrophe was about to take place. You may sup¬ 
pose that they had to quit the church, and what was worse, without so 
much as having had a glimpse of the Rev. Mr. Prosy. He called the 
next day, however, to see how they were after their fright. 

The general opinion was, that a garter-snake had wound itself 
around Miss Gloria’s leg, which, as the church was one of those damp, 
drippy places of worship, with numerous holes and crevices, was not 
improbable. It does not speak much for the piety of a congregation 
to suffer a church to go to decay; nor, still worse, to suffer the female 
part of the community to work themselves sick, to pay off a debt, or to 
pay the yearly interest on the debt. The church of which I am speak¬ 
ing, labored under a predicament of this kind, and it was in a painfully 
dilapidated state. In consequence of the rank grass and tall weeds 
which surrounded it, and the holes and chinks which time and bad 
masonry had made, lizards and garter-snakes, if any there were, might 
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very easily find their way through the wall, and around the lady’s 
leg,—but, as I have observed, their fright was owing to a dream. 

My sister Jane wrote several letters to me while on the memorable 
visit of which I have spoken. After adverting to home matters, one of 
the letters ran thus: 

* The children would be well enough, if their bringing-up were 
better; and I think in time I could effect a salutary change. As it is, 
they are selfish and conceited,—‘brother’ being the worst of the two} 
for, unfortunately, even aunt Gloria, much as she doated on the little 
girl, had a great reverence for the male sex,—the head of the family,— 
the eldest brother. 

‘ Now this eldest brother is generally the most unpleasant person 
in the whole family. In England, he is detestable,—for there he bears 
off all the honors and wealth, leaving but a pittance to his brothers 
and sisters. It often happens, that the younger part of the family 
have scarcely enough to keep themselves above want. In America, 
although the children share alike in property, yet the first-born son is 
generally a spoiled, selfish, conceited creature, presuming a great deal 
on his seniority. This is more especially the case, if he have maiden 
aunts. The eldest plague or pest feels it as his right that the rest 
should give way to him in all things. ‘ He is your eldest brother,* is 
the cry of many silly parents ; at the same time, this eldest brother may 
have rar less sense and judgment than the other children. 

* Little ‘ sis' therefore, has a most unrighteous reverence for her 
brother who tyranizes over her,—differing from her in all matters of 
literary taste,—small enough they are, to be sure,—for, alas! they 
know no more than the aunts know themselves, and that is little 
enough. The poor ladies, although hard students in their youth, have 
never exercised their abilities since they left school. Tne moment 
their last quarter’s bill was paid, they set a seal forever on their facul~ 
ties. They are school girls still; and every thing but time, with them, 
remains in the same state that it did a quarter of a century ago. 

‘ They teach the children ail they ever knew themselves, even, as I 
said, their reverence for boots and coats. I think, however, that they 
are beginning to love me, and in that case I shall remain here a little 
longer. They come to my room frequently, and I am gradually wean¬ 
ing them from their little selfish and tiresome ways. Miss Flax and 
Miss Gloria do not half like it; but the children have their own way in 
certain matters so completely, that there is nothing left for the aunts 
but submission. 

‘ All kind and tender feelings seem to be extinguished in their 
bosoms. They look upon their father as a person who is to supply 
them with food and raiment. There is no exhibition before their 
lather. All that he ever hears of their improvement, is in half whis¬ 
pers from their aunts, when they can get at his ear in private. This 
Is a thing of rare occurrence,—as, so desolate is the house, that he is 
rarely at home, except at meal times. Once or twice he made an 
attempt to hear them read in one of Miss Edgeworth’s excellent little 
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books: but aunt seized on them instantly,—horror stricken,—for they 
had heard that the author was an Unitarian, and they considered her 
writings as rank spiritual poison! 

‘ The reading of these poor children has been confined to Rollin and 
Gibbon,—the sisters not daring to give them Hume, because they heard 
he was a Deist. But they might put far worse books into the children’s 
hands, with impunity, for they read,-—and pretty well too,—without 
comprehending a line. Their sensibilities are awakening, however; 
for little ‘ sis.’ cried heartily yesterday at the fatal end of a child of her 
own age, and even ‘brother’ looked concerned. 

‘ My great aim is, to impress them with tender and respectful feelings 
for their father, and they already begin to look upon him with filial 
reverence. Little Jane told me yesterday that her papa had improved 
very much since I came, and Clement observed that he had taken more 
notice of him since his last birth-day: * when I am twenty-one,’ said he, 

• I dare say he will let me live by myself, and give me plenty of money/ 

‘ Mr. Flax came home this morning, after an absence of a week; and 
while he was quietly taking off his coat in the hall, Clement rushed 
out, and after shaking hands, he insisted on helping his father. Jane, 
a little more shy, waited till he came in the parlor, when she went side¬ 
ling and blushing up toward him, and taking his hand, kissed it Poor 
Mr. Flax !—he was quite overcome,—for so completely were the child¬ 
ren estranged from him, that all external show of affection had been 
stifled. 

‘ Well,—it was a sight to see the aunts. They made common cause of 
it, and sat bridling with vexation. Commonly, when their brother came 
from a journey, the two sisters received him alone. Either of them 
would have been glad to bring her particular child forward to receive 
the father’s caresses; but the fear that her sister’s protege would be pre¬ 
ferred, was gall and wormwood. To such a pitch had their foolishness 
arrived. 

‘Mr. Flax seated himself, with Jane on his lap, and he was as much 
embarrassed as if it were a grown up young lady that was resting on 
his bosom. ‘Let father alone, sissaid aunt Gloria,—knowing if she 
did not interfere, that aunt Flax would. ‘Do n’t touch father’s waistcoat! 
There!—did not I tell you so?—your hair has caught in his brooch !* 
Miss Flax was too indignant to speak, although I asked her * if Jane 
had not beautiful hair?’ 

* But Mr. Flax found the new sensation so very agreeable, and I 
looked so encouragingly and cheerfully, that he drew Clement to him, 
likewise, and the boy stood proudly before his father, casting a triumph¬ 
ant glance at poor aunt Gloria, who, finding that Jane would not leave 
her father’s lap, went out of the room. She did not make her exit 
entirely to her satisfaction, for according to custom, on opening the door 
suddenly, (her foot being in the way,) it bounced against her, and by some 
unaccountable twist,—which could only have happened to her,—it 
struck her nose. No one saw it but Clement and myself, and he laughed 
outright. I gave him a reproving glance. 

* Mr. Flax had to go to his office, and when he opened the parlor door 
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on his return, his ears were greeted with loud laughter. His son, for 
the first time in his life, to my knowledge, was enjoying a joke. He 
repeated it to his father, who smiled and nodded at me, as much as to 
say, 4 This is your work.’ The aunts, luckily, did not see or hear any 
thing of this,—for they were very busy discussing a little pet quarrel, 
which had been assiduously nursed since the day before. On her 
brother’8 asking if dinner was ready, they recollected themselves; but 
great was their dismay, when they found that his anxiety to hasten the 
meal, was, that we might go to the menagerie with the children, neither 
of whom had ever seen aliving wild animal. 

4 4 Father,’ said aunt Flax, in one of those dull whispers which never 
made any impression on his ears,— 4 father, you will find it quite too 
cool for brother; he has not been out since I gave him that large dose,— 
full ten days ago,—and I-* 

4 4 Father,’ interrupted Miss Gloria, overturning a glass of water in 
her anxiety for little Jane,—father, the smell in the tent where the 
wild-* 

4 4 Dinner,—dinner,—dinner I* said I, echoed by the two children, as 
the folding doors opened. Miss Flax gave me a terrible look, and Miss 
Gloria, in pushing past me with great dignity, made a zig-zag rent in 
her sister’s French cape, by means of a pin which she had substituted 
for a hook at her wrist. At the same time, in her fright, (for well she 
knew the consequence of such a disaster,) she hit her head against her 
brother, which act drove one of those long black hair-pins into her cheek, 
the points of which had been long waiting for such an opportunity. 
The ugly hole in the cape prevented any show of sympathy, even if 
the wearer had felt disposed to accept of it. I offered to bathe her cheek; 
but, with a hysterical laugh, she said 4 that such a small matter was not 
worth minding, although she dared say that the marks of the pin would 
disfigure her for life.’ 

4 Miss Gloria was opposite her brother and Miss Flax at the head of 
the table, and in spite of untoward accidents, they both kept up a kind 
of running whisper, through sheer habit, which however made no differ¬ 
ence, as Mr. Flax, through sheer habit likewise, was giving his thoughts 
to something else. 

4 The dinner passed off heavily enough, protracted by the foolish, bald 
chat of the sisters, which, if they had confined it to themselves, would 
have been of no moment They would, however, draw their brother’s 
attention, and in ordinary times his head went mechanically from one 
voice to the other, appearing to listen, only. His eyes were beginning 
to open. 

4 Mr. Flax endeavored to address me, but it was impossible; for, both 
sisters awaited my answer, with knife and fork uplifted, and mouths 
agape. Before the simple answer was given, Miss Gloria interrupted 
me: 

4 ‘Father, I think I shall get the next box of sperms at Brent’s, for I 
find that-* 

4 4 No, don’t, aunt Gloria, for old Moore says that Brent is about 
to-* 
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11 Old Moore, indeed I Don’t you know, aunt, that Moore is the agent 
for Striker’s factory, and-* 

* ‘ Suppose he is agent, he can speak the truth, I presume. He is & 
pious old creature as ever lived, and all the stories-* 

‘ ‘ Father, I inquired particularly of your friend, Mr. Levis, and he 
told me that the whale fishing-brother,—sister,—listen,—sperm can¬ 

dles are made from whale oil. Aunt Jane, I never, as you see, let any 
piece of information slip. Children can glean a great deal in their dinner 
conversations. But as I was saying, father, your friend Mr. Levis says 
that sperms have-* 

44 He 1 Mr. Levis I Well, aunt Gloria, if you quote him ,—such a 
foolish story-teller! Brother, and sis., you need not listen.* 

44 Father, aunt is unjust to your friend Mr. Levis. He is a very 
amiable-* 

4 4 Father, aunt Gloria forgets the trick he played on her. Aunt 
Gloria, don’t you remember that he was boasting of an excellent receipt 
he had fora fricassee, saying that it was given him by a lady who apolo¬ 
gized for the bad spelling, by saying that she wrote it by candle light 1 
When he took it from his pocket-book, did you not find that it was & 
receipt that you had given him yourself? You need not mention Mr. 
Levis to-’ 

4 ‘Aunt, Mr. Levis is a much better man than you will be likely ever 
to get. Father, aunt is a little jealous, because this morning-* 

4 4 Jealous I I said to the Rev. Mr. Prosy, who was here yesterday 
inquiring after your health-* 

4 And thus these maiden ladies went on, while I tried in vain to make 
the conversation general. The Rev. Mr. Prosy and Mr. Levis drank tea 
with us, and I found them both willing to be pleased with us all. I 
shall remain here a few days longer, and then, my dear Clement, you 
must come for me.’ 


I went for Jane, and in a few weeks after, she became Mrs. Flax, to 
the great dismay of the two ladies, who soon, however, followed her 
example, but in a way we little expected. The story-teller, Mr. Levis, 
so despised by Miss Flax, (who left off her French night-caps at this 
time,) made overtures to her, and she found him quite as amiable as her 
sister had represented. The Rev. Mr. Prosy renewed his addresses 
to Miss Gloria, and for the second time she took up with her sister’s 
leavings,—happy at the thought of his having at this time made propo¬ 
sals to her, without first asking Miss Flax. 

My friend Jacobus is an altered man. <*. 
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PROLOGUE 

INTBKDED FOB TH1 OPENING OF ▲ Fl W TB11TB1. 

Ik early Greece, ere hostile foot had pressed, 

Of classic soils, the loveliest and the best,— 

Ere freedom fled, or lawless robber dared 

To waste those fanes that Time himself had spared,— 

The Stage was reared,—and gathering round the spot, 

The sons of Taste their precious tributes brought: 

Young Fancy there her mighty pinion spread. 

Explored past ages, and revived the dead; 

Bade mouldering heroes mortal forms assume, 

And dragged reluctant tyrants from the tomb. 

There bright-eyed Genius first her flag unfurled, 

To wave in triumph o’er the subject world. 

All felt his sway,—the lowly and the great 
Stalked o’er the stage, in imitative state: 

There, Wit and Humor all their charms combined. 

Invention toiled, and laboring Taste refinedj 
While sterner Satire, guardian of the laws, 

Discharged her polished shaft in Virtue’s cause. 

Thus lovely Greece in happier ages rose, 

In arts and arms superior to her foes: 

From her succeeding bards their maxims drew,— 

Marked her proud flight, and gloried to pursue; 

Bowed to her taste, and wept the bloody hour 
That saw her bend beneath the Tyrant’s power. 

In the deep night of wild barbarian sway, 

When Art’s proud trophies all were swept away, 

When Rome's imperial brow was stained with blood, 

And choaked with slaughter, Tiber rolled his flood,— 

When cloistered Dullness preyed on classic names, 

And Learning’s treasures fed devouring flames,— 

No star of science twinkled in the gloom, 

No minstrel warbled, and no flower could bloom. 

But time swept onward,—happier hours ensued, 

The spell-bound mind her bright career renewed ; 

Reviving Art the mighty work began, 

And touched the naked savage into — Man: 

Then rose the city,—Commerce spread her sail,— 

Adventure wakea, and wooed the busy gale ; 

Columbus’ barque rebellious billows pressed, 

And smiling Freedom waved him to the West. 

In the bright Isle, the diamond of the deep, 

Around whose base the sullen surges sweep, 

The Drama’s friends the Muses’ Temple reared, 

And Beauty graced the feast that Wit prepared; 

There Shaikspeare, too, with more than wizzard art, 

Surveyed the dark recesses of the heart. 

The noblest of his kind, he seemed to move, 

Like Wisdom’s goddess from the front of Jove : 

Man’s feeble race, his passions and his pride,— 

Joy. Hope, and Fear, and Folly's restless tide,— 

With cunning hand the mighty master drew, 

And gave the work to Virtue, and to — you. 

Though long on classic shores the muses dwelt, 

And at their snrine the child of genius knelt. 

Yet here our bards the future age shall bless,— 

Here Truth shall charm in Fiction’s pleasing dress : 

Light aiiy shapes, the web-work of the brain,— 

Mirth’s joyous crew, and Pleasure’s smiling train, 

At their command in scenic pomp shall move, 

And Poets revel in the People’s love. B* - 
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THE TIMES. 

When man was created free, he was entrusted with a fearful power,— 
the power of abusing his liberty. It was made possible for him to con¬ 
vert every blessing into a curse, and through the excess of his freedom, 
to become the most abject of slaves. Of this power he has always 
shown a willingness to avail himself,—having Deen from the first the 
busy author of his own ruin. Not content with the privilege of doing* 
right, he has chosen to prove his ability of doing wrong,—as if to pre¬ 
serve one’s innocence amidst temptation, were not a better evidence of 
strength, than to set the laws of rectitude at defiance. What has been, 
still is. Men do now abuse their liberty,—prefer evil to good, and turn 
good into evil. Individuals practice such folly,—communities are no 
wiser; and at short intervals, the mischiefs which result from a turbulent 
spirit of freedom, almost provoke a doubt whether this gift of the Crea¬ 
tor might not have been better withheld. Such doubts are indeed instantly* 
dispelled by reason, but the occasions which call them up do not the 
less justify serious thought. How may man be taught, and how per¬ 
suaded to limit his freedom, so that it may always be a source of good ? 
is a question which rises into importance, and deserves attention, as 
we perceive his liability to fall a victim to his endowments. 

This disposition of man to overleap the restraints which his own 
wisdom should erect around the exercise of his own power, seems at 
times to pervade a whole people. It spreads from one to another with 
an electric rapidity,—breaks out into violence,—and sweeps away the 
comforts along with the proprieties of life. At such times, it behooves 
every one to watch himself, lest he be drawn into the current of law¬ 
lessness; for men more often err through sympathy with the state of 
feeling about them, than through deliberate choice of evil. The wisest 
and the best are not safe against either the fury or the contagion of 
popular disorder. The counsel which an Apostle of Christianity has 
left in one of his letters to the early believers, points out a danger against 
which no one in modern times should think himself secure: 1 As free, 
and not using your liberty for a cloak of maliciousness,* etc. 

Many facts of recent occurrence are suited to give a peculiar perti¬ 
nency to this counsel, at the present time. It is impossible to read or 
hear the intelligence which comes by almost every mail from different 
parts of the country, and not feel some apprehension respecting the 
issue of that exuberant liberty by which this land is distinguished. 
That its worst outrages are perpetrated at a distance from us, should 
not prevent our taking an immediate interest in the questions of duty 
and safety which they raise; for the same spirit which is now assum¬ 
ing the most disastrous forms of expression elsewhere, has manifested 
itself in frantic passion under our own eyes, and may be still heard 
muttering indistinct purposes of mischief from one and another province 
of social life. Let it be that the anxieties which many feel respecting 
the future are groundless: even if 4 the signs of the times’ be not preg¬ 
nant with warning, still no one will deny that it is the part of a com¬ 
mendable prudence to strengthen the securities of peace and order. 
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Does it not become accountable men, to whom God has committed the 
care, not only of their own, but in some degree of one another’s welfare, 
to be attentive to the condition of things about them, by which, unless 
they exercise that control which they ought to take into their own 
hands, they must themselves be subdued ? 

The origin of the excesses by which the past year has been signal¬ 
ized, is not of difficult discovery. But it is a common mistake to attrib¬ 
ute such violations of order to some immediate influence, which only 
explains the fact of their appearance at the time, but does not reveal 
their source. Superficial observation can discern the circumstances 
which precede an outbreak of popular feeling, and hasty judgment pro¬ 
nounces them its cause. Its occasion they are,—the cause of that par¬ 
ticular exhibition of a spirit which must have previously existed in the 
minds of the people. But that spirit,—whence comes it? What gave 
it a beiug ? What nursed it into strength, and prepared it for the mad 
disclosure of its energies? The spirit itself,—do we understand its 
character ? Do we know that it is a fierce and reckless spirit, destruc¬ 
tive of honor, and fatal to liberty ? Do we consider that its smothered 
violence is a lesser evil only than its open rage, and that a country 
whose citizens allow it an abiding place in their bosoms is in continual 
danger of the worst calamities which can visit a land ? This spirit will 
find opportunities of clamor and mischief in different conditions of soci¬ 
ety. In a season of mercantile embarrassment, it will take advantage 
of the troubles which are actually felt, and endeavor to remedy them 
by some intemperate movement, that will only increase the distress 
which it alleges as the reason of its interference with the regular pro¬ 
cesses of the social state. But in a time of great prosperity, we see 
that it is as ready to lay hold on imaginary grounds of complaint, and 
to undertake some wild scheme of distributive or executive justice. 
What is this spirit that can devastate that which is fair, and render des¬ 
olation tenfold more gloomy ? In learning what it is, we shall learn 
its origin and its cure. 

It is a spirit of laiolessness ,—that will not bear necessary and proper 
restraints, but chooses to be supreme,—above order,—above authority,— 
above reason,—above every influence, human or divine, that could curb 
its important purposes. Hence we must look for its origin to the want 
of those principles which intelligence and morality tend to fix in the 
mind,—and we must not hope to remedy it, till, by the diffusion of 
these powerful agents, we have made the people capable of understand¬ 
ing their own interests, and governing their own passions. 

* As freebut what is freedom ? In our sober hours, we all know 
that it is not the liberty of doing as we please, regardless alike of the 
past and the future. Riot is not freedom. Passion is not freedom. 
To be free, one must be just. Truth and freedom go along together; 
so that he has the most freedom, who is the most devoted to truth. 
How few of those who boast of their freedom, perceive or acknowledge 
this! In the judgment of those who alone understand the full nature 
or true uses of liberty, it is a trust that should be prized, and not a toy 
to be played with, nor a mask to frighten people with. It is too sacred 
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to be abused, as it is too precious to be lost. 1 Freedom,—man’s great 
endowment and his glory,—shall it be made his disgrace and ruin V 
such inquire, when any step is proposed that would turn it into ‘a cloak 
of maliciousness;’ and the question need only arise in their minds, for 
them to determine what course they shall adopt. 

Intelligence and moral purity,—these are the only securities of the 
social state, and these only so far as they are diffused. Let them 
become universal, and the country is safe. Peace and prosperity wait 
on their extension. Where they prevail, Misrule hides its heaa, and 
Disorder is starved to death. Let them be confined to a portion of the 
people, and all the safeguards which this class can provide against the 
effects of ignorance and immorality in the multitude, may be insuffi¬ 
cient for their end. Universal Intelligence, —this should be the 
object which every statesman and every good citizen should keep in 
view. Shame on the man who would make the passions of his fellow- 
men the tools of his ambition,—carving out for himself a place of 
honor with the instruments which they blindly put into his hands! 
Let the people be taught ,—not the rudiments of knowledge, merely,— 
just how to read enough to suck in the poison of a corrupt press, or to 
understand the use of figures so far, that they can calculate the pecu¬ 
niary value of their time,—but knowledge itself,—the meaning and 
relations of things. Let them be taught to think,— to think! How 
few have ever learned what it is to think ! Their minds move like the 
horse that turns the wheel on which he stands,—ever doing the same 
thing, but never advancing a single step. In both cases there is wea¬ 
riness, but in neither is there progress. Give the people knowledge, 
without delay and without stint! Give them as much as they can 
bear. They can bear more than you will be bold or wise enough to 
give them. Of all fears, the most idle is the fear of spreading too tho¬ 
rough an education through the land. Welcome the time,—would that 
it might arrive before the autumn leaves have strewn the ground!— 
when the whole people shall be able to reason on every practical ques¬ 
tion, with sound principles for their premises, and pertinent facts for 
their illustrations. It is the want of such ability, which produces 
disquiet and violence. It is a ‘ little knowledge’ tnat is a * dangerous 
thing.* Teach men as much as they ought to know,—and as every 
one might know, at an incredibly small expense of time and money, if 
proper methods were adopted,—and they would as soon cut off their 
right arms, as join or endure tumultuary outrage. Improve our sys¬ 
tems of education, then. They are still miserably aefective. We 
speak advisedly on this subject, and we repeat, that the popular educa¬ 
tion, even of the best portions of the land, is miserably defective. 
What then it must be in other parts of the Union, where less care has 
been bestowed, or where time has not been given for the institutions 
that have been planted to prove their character, any one can judge, 
without leaving home. 

Yet intelligence alone is but a partial security for the preservation of 
order, when such passions as we are all conscious of possessing, lie 
hidden in human hearts. Let the people,—and all the people from 
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the least to the greatest,—be taught to believe in that of which their 
senses can perceive only the shadows that fall on material objects. 
The great evil of the times is, that men look on the outside, and their 
desires cleave to the visible. They do not entertain persuasions of the 
unseen and the infinite. Impart to them such principles as they need, 
ye to whom they look for instruction,—ye who have influence, and to 
whom therefore are committed the destinies of the land. Wealth and 
Power!—devote your resources to this end. We charge you, by every 
interest of the present, and every hope of the future,—by love and by 
fear,—by man’s necessity and by man’s capacity,—by selfish appre¬ 
hensions and by generous regards,—we charge you to account no office 
more sacred or urgent than this,—of planting correct principles in 
every bosom. Let the lowest feel its encouragement, while the highest 
shall acknowledge its authority, that all may bow to its restraints. 

Intelligence, morality, and religious principle, form the guaran¬ 
tee of free institutions, and a sure defence against the aggressions of 
tumultuary violence. Where these prevail, there can be no disorder. 
Not more certainly will the great principle of gravitation keep the 
material worlds in their orbits, so that stars, planets, and comets may 
move along their paths in endless intersection, yet in unbroken har¬ 
mony, than this moral principle will keep the members of the commu¬ 
nity within their several courses, perpetually crossing, but never 
interrupting one another. Two effects of such principle are most 
important in this connexion,—that the people will outwardly obey, and 
that they will inwardly reverence, the Law. 

The law is both helm and anchor to the State. Let go this, and you 
are at the mercy of wind and wave. Every one, therefore, who is 
embarked in this common exposure, must be taught to hold the law in 
proper estimation. The citizen must respect it, from the day he leaves 
nis mother’s arms, to the hour when he lies down in death. He must 
observe its requisitions, and uphold its supremacy. This is a practical 
truth,—in every sense, and under every view of the subject, practical. 
The low is not an abstraction,—it is an actual and comprehensible 
thing. It is, as far as it goes, the rule of right,—and its sanctity must 
not be invaded. The rich and the poor must alike pay it homage. 
The innocent and the guilty must alike be permitted and compelled to 
prove its majesty. The substitution of force for law is the epoch of 
revolution. It snaps asunder the bonds of society,—it restores to every 
one the rights which he had tacitly relinquished, while it strips him 
of the advantages by which he had been a thousand-fold repaid, and 
aays to him: 4 Defend thyself,—let thy hand be against every man, for 
every man’s hand will be against thee.’ Horrible condition ! Oh, let 
the good sense and wise foresight of the people save our country, in all 
”lts cities and villages, within its ancient borders and through its wildest 
settlements, from such a catastrophe I The law must be respected. 
Let this be the American sentiment. Let it infuse its spirit into the 
pulsation of every heart. Illegal measures, for whatever purposes, 
must not be thought of. Be the occasion ever so urgent, or tne griev¬ 
ance ever so oppressive, the resort must be to the law, and to nothing 
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else. Complain of the law’s delay, or of its injustice, as any may, 
submit to its restraints, and observe its forms, all must, unless where 
one can plead conscientious difficulties. Then the individual appeals 
from the legislation of earth to the Law-giver in heaven, and prefers to 
endure the consequences of disobedience to the former, that he may 
retain the favor of the latter. Such a case is altogether peculiar; but 
even here the law must be enforced, while the sufferer anticipates his 
compensation in another world. For if we would enjoy the blessings 
of civilization, we must live in subjection to the law. It matters not 
what be the excuse, nor who the perpetrators. They who take justice 
into their own hands, in despite of legal impediments, take guilt upon 
their souls, and should be accounted dangerous citizens, from a parti¬ 
cipation in whose acts every good man should shrink as from the 
breath of pestilence. 

In one way only can this reverence for law be maintained,—through 
the efficacy of that intelligence and moral principle which we have 
endeavored, to describe. On what but this can we rely ? A constitu¬ 
tion as perfect as could be composed by the collected wisdom of a land, 
and laws as just as could be formed by the most clear-sighted judg¬ 
ment, are of no avail, where passion governs instead of principle, or 
where principle is sacrificed to persuasions of interest. The point of the 
bayonet, or a sentiment controlling within,—this is the alternative! 
Can there be a doubt which wise and good men will prefer? 

Before we leave this subject, we would bring it if possible yet nearer 
to our readers. The licentiousness whose nature, origin, and remedies 
we have been considering, is but the abuse of liberty,—the neglect of 
that self-government which every one should exercise. Whoever, 
therefore, fails in this respect, proceeds so far toward the commission 
of that social crime which all must deprecate. There is a palpable 
inconsistency in our condemning the excesses into which others are 
hurried, by their prejudices or their fears, while we hold an unequal 
rein over ourselves. The spirit of lawlessness is the same, whether it 
break out in public disorder, or make secret havoc of the better affec¬ 
tions. What is indulgence of an impatient temper, or a selfish humor, 
but a violation of that self-discipline on which depend the quiet and 
beauty of social life? We may be kept from trampling on the laws, 
with infuriate outcry, by a stronger sense of propriety, and a keener per¬ 
ception of our own interests, and by habits of greater outward restraint, 
than belong to those who are active in scenes of riot. But if still we 
neglect the control of our feelings, our desires, our propensities, our 
hopes, so that to the eye which reads our hearts we present a spectacle 
closely resembling in its moral features that which passes under our 
censure, we are not free, or if free, we abuse our liberty. And be it 
considered, earnestly and solemnly considered, that society can never 
be in a healthful condition, while its members are the prey of inward 
passion. The supremacy of that law which requires the subjection of 
every thought to truth,—a supremacy higher than that of human law,— 
must be recognized by every one, be age, sex, condition what they 
may,before the land can repose in perfect peace. Beside, the example of 
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uncontrolled selfishness in those who are the objects of notice, and envy, 
and imitation, by the multitudes who, in respect to wealth or know¬ 
ledge, are below them, is a provocation to contempt of just restraint, to 
which it is not strange that they sometimes yield. It opens before th^ir 
eyes a lesson which they must be stupid indeed not to comprehend, and 
which we must not be surprised if they put in practice, under the differ¬ 
ent circumstances of their lot. The rich think little, we fear, how much 
they are accountable for the excesses of the poor. 

But farther: While we teach ourselves habits of self-control, parents 
should take the utmost pains to form their children to such habits. Our 
homes must be the seats of order. Our youth must be taught to rever¬ 
ence law. The moral sentiments must be trained to a proper exercise. 
The ardent spirit of youth must be curbed, without being broken, and 
principle be so rooted in the tender heart, that it shall grow along with 
it, and become a partaker of its very life. It is in the families of the 
land, that its liberty and glory must be placed beyond the reach of 
destruction. A people who have been brought up in quiet and happy 
homes, can never be a disorderly people. There is no danger of a 
turbulent democracy, nor of an insolent aristocracy, where the right 
sensibilities of our nature have been unfolded amidst the influences of 
domestic peace. 

Questions of great magnitude are at the present time agitated among 
us. They will continue to be agitated, and their discussion must involve 
consequences of the most serious nature. Now, then, is it the duty of 
every citizen to prepare his mind for a decision upon them. Calmly 
and thoroughly,—as thoroughly as he may,—calmly at all events,—let 
him examine them, and act as his judgment and conscience shall dic¬ 
tate. Let him neither be swayed by a blind sympathy, nor intimidated 
by noisy threats. But in truth and love let him stand by his country, 
as if the words which we have quoted from sacred Scripture were writ¬ 
ten on his heart. This is a moral, a Christian duty. When the ele¬ 
ments of disorder are gathering their strength for the overthrow of our 
social interests, then is the time for good men to rally to the rescue of 
sound principles. Then let them be true to themselves, and to liberty. 

If any one of us should be asked whether he do not despair of the 
country, his answer should be,—and the answer which he could hon¬ 
estly give,—‘ No! Despair is a word of which my experience has 
never taught me the meaning. There are unpleasant aspects of the 
times,—there may be a crisis at hand. But I fear not for Truth and 
Freedom. Struggle on, and struggle through, they must. It is a good 
cause, the cause of liberty. It is a cause for which much has been 
suffered; and it has often seemed as though it must be lost. But it has 
an immortal life. Overthrown, it has risen; buried, it has burst from 
its grave. In its success are involved all the interests for which man 
was created. It must prevail! Disaster and temporary disappointment 
may be before us,—but the country, I believe, is safe. It will stand 
the shock,—it will weather the storm. Or if the country be not safe, 
out of its sinking energies will arise new forms of freedom and vir¬ 
tue. Fidelity and Hope,—these are the duties of the Patriot and the 
Christian.’ 

40 
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Quarrel of the Coots. 


QUARREL OF THE COATS. 

BY AN XAR-W1TNE8S. 


* Then ia tocoetimet much trprts§td by a coat.'— Pelham. 


I stood at my wardrobe door, you see, 

And was rummaging in my pocket 
For that little talisman the key, 

To help me to unlock it,— 

When, hearing a deuce of a strife within, 

I paused awhile to note it, 

And,—the way two coats were committing sin, 
It were a sin to quote it. 


You know I had in the morning bought 
A new superfine ‘ exquisite 

‘Now,’ says I to the old one, ‘You’re good for naught,’ 
Says the old one, ‘You’re quite explicit: 

But of course you’ve a right to discard a friend, 

When you’ve worn him all to pieces; 

The warmest affection must have an end 
When the power of service ceases.’ 


‘Sec here,’ and it touched a button-hole, 

How often I’ve wrapped about you,— 

At last to be cut to the very soul 
With ‘ Now I can do without you.* 

These pockets, alas! are all rifled, too,— 

In my age left without a penny, 

Perhaps to be sold to some peddling Jew, 

As has been tho fato of many.’ 

’Twas an impudent thing for a coat to say, 

So I silenced its moralizing, 

Then rolled it up and stowed it away, 

And left it soliloquizing; 

And then on the pe^ where I keep my ‘best,* 

I carefully hung the ‘ super.,’ 

While the old one mournfully heaved its breast, 
And sunk in a sullen stupor. 


Then I shut them up,—two mortal foes 
Close closeted together,— 

But I never dreamed they would come to blows, 
Being ‘ birds of a kindred feather:’ 

Yet thus it was, when I came to dress 
For cousin Jemima’s wedding, 

You’d have thought ’twas the de’il in a rage, I guess, 
With some imp on his tail a-treading. 

Says the old to the new, ‘ You’re a coxcomb fool, 
And monstrously conceited,— 

An ell of cloth from a tailor’s rule, 

A dandy just completed ; 

Io a very short time, you insolent elf, 

When you’ve had a little wearing, 

I warrant you’ll think something less of yourself, 
And abate your saucy bearing. 
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The new did n’t heed what the jld one said, 

Till he laughed at his ‘ latest fashion 
Prom ebony-black he was soon blood-red, 

He flew into such a passion! 

‘You old, impertinent, threadbare knave, 

Do you know whom you are addressing! 

By buckram !—your grey seams shall not save 
You now, from a precious blessing.’ 

Then he up with his sleeve, and he gave a slap, 

And the old one jumped up to resent it; 

They raved ? and they tore, like a thunder-clap, 

’Till, fearing I might repent it, 

I hastily opened the wardrobe door, 

And found in a fight, all gory, 

Two Cats, whom I must have shut in before, 

And whom you may thank for the story. 

New-York, September , 1835 . *?. 


MY TABLETS: 

OB, RECORDS AND SKETCHES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A STUDENT AND TRAVELER. 


NUMBER TWO. 


The winter of 1814, in London, was one of the most severe with 
which England had been visited during the previous fifty years. As ear¬ 
ly as the middle of December, the highways were well nigh impassable, 
at a short distance from the metropolis. The snow was drifted in many 
places from twelve to fifteen feet deep ; and the Kent and Essex roads 
were the only thoroughfares that afforded ingress and egress to and 
from town. The cold was intense. Sharp and high winds prevailed; 
and when these were intermitted, a nipping and eager air succeeded. 
The difficulties of navigation and conveyance consequent upon this state 
of things, produced great inconvenience, even to the affluent,—but the 
poor were reduced to extreme distress. I was beset at each corner, 
and in every street, at all hours of the day and night, for alms, from 
those who were evidently unused to soliciting charity, and who blushed 
with shame,—while they extended their hands for a pittance to keep 
themselves or their children from perishing with hunger,—at the 
unwonted degradation to which they had become reduced. 

It was my daily custom to walk in Hyde-Park, not less to escape the 
misery which was continually before my eyes in the streets of the me¬ 
tropolis, than to view the throngs of the nobility and gentry, and well- 
dressed pleasure-seekers, that were attracted thither, to enjoy the pro¬ 
menade upon the Serpentine river, or to participate in the amusement 
of skating, in which great numbers joined. It was indeed a most bril¬ 
liant scene. Spaces allotted for the skaters were marked out upon the 
jiver, in the forms of circles, squares, and oblongs. Far around these 
ran ranges of snow-pyramids, which the ice-sweepera had collected 
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together in different situations. On every hand was heard the long, 
stirring ring of the skater’s heel. Each spectator seemed to have 
imbibed the spirit of the scene,—and no marvel. The peaks of snow 
gleamed like glaciers in the sun, whose beams glanced upon gorgeous 
liveries, and splendid equipages, and were reflected every instant in 
lightning-like flashes from the gliding steel of the skaters, as they ran 
through their graceful and countless evolutions,—now sweeping a vast 
continuation of circles, one within another,—and anon forming the 
7 \rk-cap, backwards, (a very beautiful feat,) or making a cork-screw, 
with the most gradual taper, (‘ handle and all complete,’) of a quarter 
of a mile in length! Here ran a superb Russian sledge, drawn by two 
elegantly-caparisoned, rough-shod ponies, with a servant behind, in 
livery,—and there frolicked a fine large dog, harnessed d la Russ to a 
child’s chaise-marine ; while along the carriage-ride, on the North bank, 
glittered and flashed every species of snow-vehicle that civilization had 
ever known: and the/sure-footed Arabians that drew them, seemed 
actually to enjoy the bracing air and life of the season. I shall not 
venture to describe the richness and variety of the dresses of that assem¬ 
blage. Waving plumes, golden clasps, and furs soft as the cygnet’s 
down, were there, in affluent profusion: and certes, the company was 
well enough as to blood ; for from the Dukes of Gloucester and Argyle, 
down to the sprig who could boast a tea-spoonfull of the precious fluid, 
all were there represented. 

I was standing on the Serpentine of an afternoon, immersed in one 
of those brown studies that from ray college-days up to the present 
moment occasionally occupy my mind. I had been saying to myself; 
4 How much misery the useles ssplendor I see every where before me 
might be made to alleviate ! How many flashing diamonds, nodding 
plumes, and gaudy trappings do I behold, that might purchase bread 
for the thousands in this mighty metropolis who are hourly praying to 
Him 4 who sendeth snow like wool, and scattereth the hoar-frost like 
ashes,’ that they may be taken, in mercy, from the evil to come !’ 

These reflections were interrupled by a sudden gathering together 
of skaters and spectators upon the ice immediately before me. I heard 
high and angry words,—and 4 Who was the villain? — let him not escape P 
were exclamations that in an instant succeeded, and were as quickly 
caught up and echoed by the excited multitude. I struggled through 
the crowd, and beheld a tall, handsome young man, lying upon the ice, 
the blood oozing slowly from a wound in his side, and dropping upon a 
rich fur mantilla, which was thrown gracefully over his shoulders. 
He had been stabbed by an assassin; and although the most vigilant 
search was immediately instituted, no clue by which the cowardly mis¬ 
creant could be discovered, was to be found. No one had seen the 
blow struck. One believed it to be a youth who was standing partly 
behind him, when the stab was inflicted, affecting to look away from the 
skaters,—upon the edge of whose boundaries he was standing,—to a 
dazzling pair in a sledge, on the other side. This, it was argued, was 
the more probable, as, at the moment, there dropped at his feet a small 
ivory-handled dagger, which bore evident marks of having caused the 
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wound. But the young man thus suspected, boldly denied the charge, 
and proved to the enraged spectators, who had gathered closely around 
him, that he could not have been guilty of the deed. Another then 
announced that ‘he was sure he heard one of the skaters mutter some¬ 
thing in a low but audible tone, as he passed by with lightning-speed, 
and that at the same instant he distinctly saw his hand dart suddenly 
toward the young gentleman, who immediately groaned and fell.’ This 
improbable testimony was followed by other evidence equally vague, 
until the whole became a confused mass, from which nothing tangible 
could be gleaned. The wounded man was removed ; and as the ice at 
this time was not particularly good, it being injured by a partial thaw 
in some places, and in others much cut up, the skaters, together with 
the curious who had come to witness their evolutions, gradually left 
the Park, as the sun wheeled his broad disc down the west, until his 
beams were immersed in a waste of wintry haze and smoke that 
stretched along the Occident. 

The journals of the following morning contained accounts of the 
4 Dreadful Occurrence,’ eked out by some hungry Penny-a-liner to a 
full column’s length. All the nobility present were personally named, 
and their position at the period of the atrocious act minutely described. 
4 The deed,’ it was averred, * had been perpetrated at the moment when 
His Grace the Duke of Aroyle walked upon the ice, and all eyes were 
turned to behold him, graciously and magnanimously engaged like a gal¬ 
lant knight, (aided by His Grace the Duke of Gloucester,) in extrica¬ 
ting several elegantly-dressed females who were dashing through hil¬ 
locks of snow in the broad foot-paths.’ The sufferer was Lord L-, 

4 a distinguished person of high fashion,’ and hence this minutiae. The 
same newspapers announced in the briefest paragraphs,—mixed up with 
incidental scraps of intelligence,—that this poor woman, with an infant 
in her arms, had committed suicide, or that unfortunate mendicant 
had been found frozen to death in the street. ‘Alas!’ thought I, ‘what 
a bundle of contrasts is human existence! One rolls in wealth,—riots 
in luxury,—is splendid in ashes, and pompous in the grave! ‘Another 
dieth in the bitterness of his spirit, and never eateth with pleasure l* 
But I am digressing. 

A mild wind sprang up on the morning of the day following, and a sud¬ 
den thaw ensued, which brought with it as much of evil as the severe 
cold weather. The streets were nearly impassable for pedestrians; and 
even carriages with difficulty ploughed their way through the masses of 
snow’-and-water which choked up the channels, and lay, cut up in fur¬ 
rows and counter-furrows, in all directions. Toward night, the Thames 
presented one of the most imposing sights I had ever beheld. The 
river, which had been for a long time frozen over, in many places, now 
broke up. Passing over Blackfriar’s-bridge, I paused for a few moments 
in one of its recesses to survey the scene. Vast numbers of pieces of 
floating ice, loaded with heavy masses of snow, were every where seen 
upon the surface of the agitated waters. These were borne swiftly down 
by the stream, collecting where the projecting banks or the bridges made 
a resistance to the flow, and formed a support to the accumulations. 
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Sometimes these formed a chain of glaciers, uniting at one moment, and 
the next clashing and cracking from the recoil, and floating away in cir¬ 
cling masses, rising one over another,—covered with foam created by 
the violence of wind and wave, which impelled them onward through 
the arches of the bridge, with a deafening crash. It was a sublime, a 
terrific spectacle,—and as I gazed upon it, I could not help calling to 
mind that noble simile of Watts: 

‘ Death, like an overflowing stream, 

Sweeps us away,’ etc. 

Twilight now began to darken, and I was turning to retrace the way to 
my lodgings, when a dark mass, struggling in the boiling current below, 
suddenly caught my eye. It seemed a human being, wrestling with 
the waves,—now immersed in the flood, and now emerging from the 
foam, upborne on a cake of ice. I ran to the stairs, which I descended, 
and made my way to the spot. The object was apparently the lifeless 
body of a young female. The long, slender fingers of one hand clutched 
the edge of a huge ice-cake, while the other arm was resting moveless 
upon the top. Several persons had now collected around. To drag the 
body to the shore, was but the work of a moment. It was efoon removed 
to the nearest dwelling, and the usual means for the restoration of 
drowned persons were put in immediate requisition. Symptoms of 
returning consciousness were at length exhibited on the part of the 
female, who slowly opened her eyes, and uttered a faint groan, at the 
vigorous friction of the warm flannels which were applied to her body 
and limbs. A profusion of tresses, of a rich and golden brown, encum¬ 
bered her neck,—her eyes were large, dark, and lustrous ; and although 
her countenance was deadly pale, there were the traces of a striking 
beauty in her thin Grecian features. She seemed to be about twenty 
years of age, and when taken from the river, was clad in a plain dress 
of black silk, with a much worn but still decent cloak throwm over it, 
with a silk hood. There was a plain gold ring on the middle finger of 
the left hand ; and in her bosom, saturated with w r ater, was found a let¬ 
ter, addressed 4 Frances N-,-Square.’ Her first inquiry, on 

recovering her senses, w*as for this little packet. When it was placed in 
her hands, her eyes brightened with her exceeding joy. Upon being ask¬ 
ed how she had fallen into the Thames, she answered: 4 Oh, God ! Ican^ 
not,— cannot tell!’ She w r as then requested to name some of her friends, 
and the quarter of the metropolis in which they resided, that they might 
be informed of her situation. After hesitating for a moment, she begged 
that a servant might be sent with a letter to an Apothecary, who lived 
near the Tw T o-penny Post-office, Charles-street, Soho-square. A ser¬ 
vant was accordingly despatched to the place designated, and soon re¬ 
turned, accompanied by a man 4 y’stricken in years, and somedele gray/ 
whose countenance beamed w ith generous interest and kindness, as be 
entered the room and walked to the bedside of the young lady. 4 Heaven 
be praised!’ she exclaimed, as he took her hand, and pressed it within his 
own,— 4 heaven be praised, that you have cornel’ Not desiring to 
interrupt the affecting scene, I retired from the apartment. In about 
half an hour, I was joined by the Apothecary, who tendered and reiter* 
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ated his grateful thanks for the timely assistance I had rendered the 
unhappy female. Upon my expressing a curiosity to know something 
of her history, he narrated the following sketch. It is briefly and sim¬ 
ply recorded, as follows, in my Journal. 


‘ It is a short story, but a sad one/ began the venerable Apothecary. 

* I first saw this young woman about three years ago, at the residence of 
her mother, the widow of a naval officer, who, dying, left her with 
limited means, and two children. She rented a small house in the 

vicinity of- Square. I called to make inquiries concerning her 

son, who had answered an advertisement, that I had caused to be 
inserted in the newspapers, for an apprentice. I gathered from the 
mother, that her two children, a son and daughter, the one seventeen, 
the other nineteen years of age, had received an excellent domestic edu¬ 
cation,—that she had been enabled until that period, to support herself 
and them with the means left by her deceased husband ; but that she 
was now reduced to the necessity of seeking a place for her son, where 
he might be made useful to his employer, and provide for himself. In 
the mean time, her daughter Frances w r as engaged in executing small 
tableaux , in water-colors, upon white velvet, which, enclosed in neat 
frames, met with a ready sale, and yielded a pretty income,—while she 
herself realized a small sum, by elegant needle-w r ork, wffiich she 
readily procured, through the interest of friends who had known her 

in affluence. Frances N-was truly a lovely creature, of a sweet, 

amiable temper, which rendered her ever cheerful and happy, notwith¬ 
standing the reverses of condition through which she had been called 
to pass. After the son entered my employment, it was my wont often 
to pass an hour or two, of an evening, with the family; and I had great 
pleasure in gladdening the heart of the mother with the intelligence of 
her boy’s aptitude, integrity, and kindness of disposition. Toward the 
end of the first year, however, he began to neglect his duties, to relax 
in civility to my customers, and often to absent himself without per" 
mission, and without leaving any information in relation to the objects 
that called him away. In all things, he seemed to have undergone a 
total change. On one occasion, he ran out of the shop, and poured the 
grossest abuse upon a gentleman whose carriage was detained by some 
casual obstruction before the door. These aberrations grieved me 
more than I can tell. I abstained, for a long time, from hinting them 
to the family. Indeed, I thought they must be au r are of the young 
man’s wayward habits,—for I always found the mother in tears, when¬ 
ever I had been engaged in remonstrating with her son, in relation to 
his conduct. 

4 But I was in error. The secret was at last wrung from the mother, 
when it could no longer be concealed. A serpent had crept into the 
bosom of that family circle, and its venomous fangs had poisoned the 
existence of its once happy members forever! Her daughter had fallen 
a victim to the arts of a young and handsome, but heartlsss Lord, who 
had met her at the residence of a fashionable relative, who had known 
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her mother in her better days. His fine person, fascinating manners, and 
protestations of honorable and ardent passion, won the sinless affections 
of a trusting heart. They were slighted,—betrayed ! When the sad 
intelligence was communicated to the brother, he literally raved . He 
secretly vowed, that from that time forth he would live but for revenge. 
He lay in wait for the Betrayer,—he followed his carriage to the hells, 
the theatre, and the opera. No longer ago than Friday se’night, he 
fired an ineffectual shot at the object of his hate, at a late hour of the 
morning, as he was retiring from a route in Argyle-street; and I verily 
believe — (here the narrator drew close to me, and whispered in my 
ear,)—I verily believe, that the blow by which his Lordship was struck 
down upon the Serpentine, yesterday, was given by the brother of the 
confiding girl whom he had so cruelly wronged; and I am equally 
sure, that he will one day fall by the same hand. Villain as he is, his 
deluded victim has confided in him to the last. When the newspaper, 
after a long round, was at last taken in, and her eye,—ever looking to 
see the one loved name in the fashionable bulletins,—rested upon 
the exaggerated picture of his danger, and the final announcement that 
he was believed to be dying, she quietly retired to her chamber, and 
throwing on a cloak, sallied out into the almost impassable streets, not 
knowing whither she went. From the first moment of leaving her 
mothers dwelling, her memory is a blank. The sudden destruction of 
every latent hope of an honorable union at last,—a sense of her utter 
wretchedness, and the unavoidable exposure of her shame,—overpow¬ 
ered her reason. She wandered to the Thames, and in the madness 
of insane despair, plunged into the flood.’ 


Thus ended the affecting narrative. In a few moments a carriage 
was announced as in waiting, into which the unhappy lady was con¬ 
veyed, accompanied by the benevolent friend who had come so 
promptly to her relief. Both joined in repeating their fervent thanks 
for the grateful part I had been permitted by Providence to perform in 
her behalf. 

Nearly four months after the occurrence of the events I have endeav¬ 
ored to describe, I chanced, in one of my desultory rambles about the 
metropolis, upon the shop of my friend the Apothecary, in the door 
of which he was standing. After mutual recognitions and congratula¬ 
tions, he led me into a neat little back room, and when we were seated, 
he adverted to the circumstances which had first brought us together, 
and proceeded to complete the melancholy story which he then com¬ 
menced. How much misery had been crowded into the brief space of 

time that had intervened, since last we met! Frances L- had 

laid down a life which had become a burden, and slept in the neighbor¬ 
ing church-yard of old Saint Pancras. She had died in giving prema¬ 
ture birth to a dead infant,—alike the pledge and witness of a confiding 
heart,—of heartless villainy. Her mother, bowed down with sickness 
and despondency, had sailed for India, where a brother of her deceased 
husband resided. ‘ Poor lady!’ sighed the Apothecary, ‘she will never 
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reach her destined port!’ Her son had followed Lord L-to Paris, 

whither he had gone, on his way to Italy and the South of France. 
Here he disguised himself as a valet-de-chambre , (which his perfect 
knowledge of the language rendered an easy matter,) and by stratagie 
succeeded in entering the service of his Lordship. One morning, a fort¬ 
night after he had commenced the duties of his new station, Lord L- 

was found sitting in his antique arm-chair, from beneath which, on every 
side, extended a stagnant mass of clotted gore. His head reclined over 
the carved back, disclosing two yawning gashes at the throat which 
nearly severed it from the trunk. A napkin, stiff with coagulated blood, 
was folded beneath the gaping wounds, and at the feet of the ghastly 
corse lay an open razor, covered with rust and a pale yellow mould. 
Fear sat upon the rigid and purple features, and an awful terror 
glared from the glassed and filmy eyes, fixed in one last concen¬ 
trated gaze of horror upon the ceiling above! The stifling effluvia 
which pervaded the apartment, and the large green flies buzzing indo¬ 
lently about the closed windows, showed that life had long been extinct, 
and that decay had already commenced. The Despoiler of Innocence 
had gone to his reward ! Strict search was instituted, but no trace of 
his valet could be found. 

As-I wended my way back to my lodgings, l endeavored to persuade 
myself that I did not inwardly rejoice at the fate of the Betrayer. Yet, 
although I felt that such thoughts were sinful,—that He in whose 
hands are the issues of life, had said, ‘Vengeance is mine ,—I will 
repay it,’—still I could not lament the end, fearful as it was, of one 
who had sacrificed youth, loveliness, and the pure affections of a virgin 
heart to the base gratification of an unholy passion,—a passion held in 
common with the brutes that perish. Never before came the noble 
denunciation of the Scottish Bard so forcibly to my mind: 

* Curse on his perjur’d arts! dissembling smooth ! 

Are honor, virtue, conscience ,—all exiled? 

Is there no nity, no relenting ruth 
Points to tne parents fondling o’er their child, 

Then paints the ruin’d maid, and their distraction wild V 


A FRAGMENT. 

*T is not the warm glance of young Beauty's bright eye, 
Nor the blossom-like bloom of her love-dimpled cheeks, 
Though rich Araby’s breath may exhale in her sigh, 
Through pearls set in coral that gleam when she speaks, 
That could e’er win my heart, unless purity’s spirit 
Informed every feature, and beamed in each smile; 

The God of my temple of love must be merit,— 

The shrine of my worship, a heart without guile. 

41 
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FELICIA HEMANS. 

MAT 17th, ISM 


* Werp not for her! f!?r tpirit *si too fair, 
To* pan aad free, (or ihi* g'om-tau.Ud earth. * 


Natttse doth mourn for thee. There is no need 
For Man to strike his plaintive lvre, and fail,— 

As fail he must,—if he attempt tny praise. 

The little plant, that never sang before, 

Save one sad requiem when its blossoms fell, 

Sighs deeply through its drooping leaves for thee, 
As for a florist fallen. The ivy wreath’d 
Round the grey turrets of a buried race, 

And the tall palm, that like a prince doth rear 
Its diadem, ’neath Asia’s burning sky, 

With their dim legends blend thy glorious name. 
Thy music, like baptismal dew, did make 
Whate’er it touched, most holv. The pure shell, 
Laying its pearly lip on oeeams floor, 

The cloister’d chambers where the sea-gods sleep, 
And the unfathom'd, melancholy main. 

Lament for thee, through all the sounding deeps. 

—Hark ! from snow-breasted Himmaleh, to where 
Snowden doth weave his coronet of cloud, 

From the scath’d pine-tree, near the red man’s hut. 

To where the everlasting banian builds 

Its vast columnar temple, comes a moan 

For thee, whose ritual made each rocky height 

An altar, and each cottage-home the haunt 

Of Poesy. Yea, thou didst find the link 

That joins mute nature to ethereal mind, 

And made that link a melody. 

The couch 

Of thy last sleep was in the native clime 
Of song and eloquence, and ardent soul,— 

Spot fitly chosen for tnee Perchance, that isle. 

So lov’d of favoring skies, yet bann’d by fate, 

Might shadow forth thine own unspoken lot. 

For at thy heart the ever-pointed thorn 
Did gird itself, until thy life-stream oozed 
In gushes of such deep and thrilling song, 

That angels, poising on some silver cloud, 

Might linger ’mid tne errands of the skies, 

Ana listen, all unblam’d. 


How tenderly 

Doth Nature draw her curtain round tny rest. 
And like a nurse, with finger on her lip, 

Watch lest some step disturb thee,—striving still 
From other hands, tny sacred harp to guard,— 
Wait9 she thy waking, as some Mother waits 
The babey whose gentle spirit sleep hath stolen, 
And laid it dreaming, on the lap of Heaven ? 
—We say not thou art dead. We dare not. No. 
For every mountain stream and shadowy dell 
Where thy rich harpings linger, would hurl back 
The falsehood on our souls. Thou speak’st alike 
The simple language of the freckled flower, 

And of the glorious stars. God taught it thee. 
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And from thy living intercourse with man, 

Thou shah not pass away, until this earth 
Drops her last gem into the doom’s-day flame. 

Thou hast but taken thy seat with that blest choir 
Whose hymns thy tuneful spirit learn’d so well 
From this sublunar terrace, and so long 
Interpreted. Therefore, we will not say 
Farewell to thee:—for every unborn ago 
Shall mix thee with its household chanties, 

The sage shall meet thee with his benison, 

And woman shrine thee as a vestal dame 
In all the temples of her sanctity,— 

And the young child shall take thee by the hand, 

And travel with a surer step to Heaven. 

Hartford) Conn., 1835. L. H. 3 . 


VOLTAIRE, ve. SHAKSPEARE. 

In a letter of M. Voltaire to the Marchioness Du Defiant, he has the 
following passage in disparagement of Shakspeare’s works, which it 
may be worth while to refute, as it brings allegations which are plau- 
sible, if not solid: 

* Imagine to yourself, Madam, the tragedy of Richard Third, which 
is compared to Cinna, in which, instead of observing the unity of time, 
the author consumes nine years in the action; instead of unity of place, 
passes through a dozen towns and fields of battle, and comprises thirty- 
seven principal events in his action, instead of attending to its unity. 
But this is a trifle. In the first act, Richard avows that he is deformed 
and foul, and that to avenge himself of nature, he will become a hypo¬ 
crite and a villain. While making these fine speeches, he observes a 
funeral procession, (that attending the remains of Henry Sixth;) he 
arrests the bier, and the widow who conducts the convoy. The widow 
utters loud outcries; she reproaches him with the murder of her hus¬ 
band. Richard replies, that he is rejoiced at this, because then he can 
more conveniently go to bed to her himself. The Queen spits in his 
face: Richard thanks her, and pretends that nothing is so delightful as 
her spittle. The Queen calls him a toad, a vile toad,—I wish that my 
spittle were poison. Well, Madam, slay me, if you wish; here is my 
sword. She takes it: Go, I have not courage to slay vou myself. No, 
do not slay yourself, since you have found me beautiful. She proceeds 
to bury her husband, and the two lovers speak only of love during the 
remainder of the piece. 

‘ Is it not certain, that should any of our porters write plays for the 
theatre, they would make them more decent than this? I relate these 
things to you, Madam, because I am full of them. Is it not a sad thing, 
that the same country which has produced a Newton, has produced 
these monsters, and admires them?’ 

This, the reader will perceive, is a perfect caricature of Shakspeare’s 
Richard Third, and furnishes a tolerable specimen of the carelessness 
and inattention with which this great French writer could indulge his 
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prejudices. It is in this way that he frequently assails Christianity, 
and blasphemes the Bible. So inaccurate is he in his statements to 
this female correspondent, that he alludes to Lady Anne, upon this con¬ 
juncture, as the widow of Henry Sixth, whose funeral obsequies she is 
celebrating, when the very scene in the drama to which he refers, would 
have informed him, that the corse was that of her father in*law, Henry 
Sixth, whose son Edward she had married. We cannot feel much 
respect for the criticisms of an author, who with so little reflection and 
comprehension, can speak slightingly of the greatest productions of 
human genius. This single play of Shakspeare, although not among 
the number of his greatest, displays more talents, and contains more 
faithful delineations of nature, than are to be found in all those of Cor¬ 
neille, Racine, and himself, united. 

The exceptions of Voltaire to this drama, when reduced to order, 
may be comprised under the heads of the vulgarity of its language, and 
coarseness of its sentiments,—its violations of the three unities of this 
species of composition, and its discordance with nature, in representing 
a lady as thus singularly won, by dissimulation and flattery. 

In regard to a compliance with the rules of dramatic writing pre¬ 
scribed by Aristotle, it does not fall under my plan, in this brief paper, 
to enter into the discussion of this weighty controversy. The moderns 
in their interpretation of the Greek Philosopher’s principles, may rea¬ 
dily outstrip himself in the rigor with which his rules are applied. 
And, however disposed we may feel to venerate the lessons of ancient 
Bcience, yet, when we recollect that the ancient sage could have founded 
his prescriptions only upon the practice of iEschylus, Euripides, and 
Sophocles,—to which we may add the epic poem of Homer,—and that 
the most interesting pieces of this kind are those of Shakspeare, in 
Which rules have been disregarded, and nature alone consulted, we 
should certainly, in our turn, be taught the wisdom to think and speak 
upon this subject with modesty and distrust. Had Aristotle enjoyed the 
advantage of perusing the works of Shakspeare, and observing their 
success, he might have found it wise to modify and amend his maxims; 
and may we not consider this virtually done, when a wisdom like that 
of his own speaks to us through the mouth of the illustrious Johnson, 
in whose sentiments upon this point I most heartily concur. But to 
proceed to the immediate purpose with which I adverted to these stric¬ 
tures of Voltaire. 

With respect to the language of lady Anne, in her unexpected inter¬ 
view with Richard, let it be remembered, that passions so strong as 
those by which she was actuated, at that moment, have no softening 
phraseology, or courtly style, in which to give vent to the fires with 
which they consume the breast. It is only when feelings are simula¬ 
ted, that they learn to conceal themselves under the disguises of polite¬ 
ness, and emollients of art. There was no indignation which she ought 
not to have felt towards Richard, at that time, and no reproaches too 
bitter to be prompted by nature, against the murderer of her husband 
and his father. As a man, she would have been justified in shedding 
his blood; as a lady, all the weapons of heT attack were contempt and 
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execrations. Never was a dialogue more admirably conducted,—and 
even when she spits at him, we feel that it is, at least, an evidence of 
scorn which was merited. The only point about which a doubt might 
be raised by the philosopher, and a censure urged by the critic, is, 
whether there is conformity to nature, or propriety of character, in 
representing a lady who had been so deeply injured and offended, and 
who commenced the conversation with feelings of such bitter hostility, 
so suddenly changed in her feelings by the adulations of the hypocrite, 
and made even to think of a matrimonial alliance with him. This, we 
presume, is the view to which M. Voltaire alludes, when he denomf 
nates the play and its characters monsters, produced and admired in 
the country of Newton. The topic is worthy of a fair and philosophi¬ 
cal discusssion, since this difficulty might present itself to a mind much 
less prejudiced than that of the Philosopher of Ferney. 

How can we account for this sudden change of feeling and deport¬ 
ment in Queen Anne ? Can it be reasonably supposed, that a lady 
would so suddenly pass from the bitterest hatred and indignation to 
amicable sentiments,—from reproaches and execrations to listening to 
proposals of marriage? Are there any causes exhibited by the Tra¬ 
gedian adequate to produce these extraordinary effects? In the first 
place, to furnish a solution of this phenomenon, let us remark, that the 
fact is rendered certain in history, that by some means or other Rich¬ 
ard, after murdering the husband of this lady, and probably her hus¬ 
band’s father, did obtain her in marriage, and sustained that relation to 
her for some time, and at last by violence released himself from the 
connection. The only question, then, to be determined, is, not whether 
such an event is possible, for that is settled by an appeal to history, but 
whether Shakspeare has given to his account of it dramatic verisimili¬ 
tude,—whether the scene which he describes is forced and unnatural, 
or contrary to those laws which regulate the human mind, and move 
the springs of our passions and affections? If this writer were caught 
tripping or slumbering in this way, it would afford a singular and 
solitary case in his productions. But he is not, we aver with entire 
confidence; and we shall now proceed to show that this dialogue audits 
effects present an accurate delineation of nature. The following are 
the principles of our nature, and circumstances of the case, that may 
serve to account for the great and sudden alteration in the sentiments 
and conduct of Queen Anne : The human mind has a natural transi¬ 
tion from one extreme to another. Her sense of wrong and glowing 
indignation, were raised to so high a pitch, under the impression that 
Richard had been influenced by sheer malignity and hostility to her 
family, that as soon as the Deceiver hinted at a different cause of the 
effect, and one so flattering to herself as that of attachment to her per¬ 
son, her mind was let fall from its height of resentment. Thetension of 
its rage slackened,—and she became disposed to the reception of a new 
train of more favorable reflections. Hence lovers justly regard it a 
better symptom in a mistress to discover a strong repugnance to them, 
than a state of perfect indifference. 

Again: Anne had been married to the heir of the throne, and had 
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fixed her affections upon the honors of that station. This was a pros¬ 
pect which the human heart relinquishes with the greatest reluctance; 
and if men have been found capable of wading through streams of 
blood to obtain it, why might not a noble lady be willing to resign all 
her antipathies and hatreds to recover it? She saw in Richard’s pro¬ 
posals the chance of a restoration to that dignity of which she had been 
unjustly deprived, and was led to believe that even the atrocities prac¬ 
tised by the monster to wrest it from her enjoyment, arose out of the 
ardor of his affection for her. There are few women who would not 
yield to such temptations, and certainly not any who are as much devo¬ 
ted to the world and its vanities as she was. But although these are 
considerations which it is evident might have operated in secret upon 
the mind of Anne, yet Shakspeare could not, of course, allow Richard 
to advert to them, except indirectly. He makes him play all the chan¬ 
ges upon that string in the heart of woman, which he knew never 
failed to respond to the touch,—his love for her, which he represents 
as so infatuating that it had been the ruling impulse to all his enormi¬ 
ties. Soft words of all kinds are said to turn away wrath, but they 
have tenfold efficacy when recommended by the melting melody of 
love and flattery. Shakspeare represents Richard as making ample 
use of those instruments of persuasion, and withheld by no falsehood 
and deception from the attainment of his purpose. The base dissem¬ 
bler, too, is said to urge his suit with greater chance of success, than he 
who is affected and embarrassed by the anxieties or trepidations of a fond 
attachment. A woman of stern virtue, fine understanding, fortitude of 
mind, and delicate sensibility, and who, moreover, was cordially devo¬ 
ted to Edward, her late husband, would certainly have shrunk from 
Richard and all his artifices with irrepressible disgust and indomitable 
abhorrence; but there is no necessity for supposing that Lady Anne 
was of this character and temperament. Married to Edward, as a 
matter of state, without consulting her own preferences and dislikes, it 
is probable that any other member of the royal family, or man of high 
rank, would have been as acceptable to her as was he who was 

-‘ young, valiant, wise, 

And framed in the prodigality of nature. 1 

When, therefore, with these feelings of rank and dignity, and stung with 
the disappointment of all her hopes of empire by this very dissembler, 
he gently allowed her to exhaust her rage in every epithet of reproach 
and vituperation, and then gave a sudden turn to all her ideas and feel¬ 
ings, by avowing in the most positive terms that all that conduct which 
she reprobated had arisen from devotion of heart to her, surely there is 
nothing unnatural or inconsistent with the ordinary laws of nature, 
that upon this occasion, such a lady as Anne should have been 
appeased, gratified, conciliated, and altogether won to Richard’s pur¬ 
pose. F, b. 
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THE PETITION. 

I do not know what hour to name, 

When I shall ask one thought as mine; 

Nor urge my fond heart’s gentle claim 
Upon that hurried life of thine. 

Think of me, when the languid night 
Closes around the weary nours; 

When far-off stars are pale with light, 

And the sweet air is filled with flowers. 

Ah, yield not to the soother, Sleep ! 

But think — ah, no! that must not be; 

Enough for me to watch and weep,— 

I would not have thee wake for me. 

Think of me when the earliest rose 
Melts gradual in the summer skies; 

And the glad birds their wings unclose, 

While light and music bid them rise. 

When the sun makes each dewy spray 
A mirror for the morning’s smile; 

But no!—that hour is all too gay,— 

Thou must not think of me the while. 

Nor will I ask a sweet brief thought 
Amid thy days of common care ; 

I would not have my image brought 
With worldly hopes and fears to share. 

Ah ! folly of a loving heart! 

What fancies wild and vain are these,— 

Fain their own colors to impart, 

For Love is full of phantasies! 

Think of me!—why, it matters not,— 

At night — or mom — in crowds — alone! 

So I can think me unforgot, 

And trust that true heart as my own. 

London, June 12, 1835. L. E. Landon.~ 


SONNET: NIGHT. 

BY LEIGH CLIFTE, AUTHOR Or 1 THE 8KEPTIC,' * PAKQA,’ ETC. 

Spirit of Heaven! Shadow-mantled Queen ! 

In mildest beautv peering in the sky,— 

Radiant with light! *T is sweet to see thee lean, 

As if to listen, from cloud-worlds on high, 

While murmuring Nightingales voluptuously 
Breathe their soft melody, And dew-arops lie 
Upon the myrtle-blooms, and oaken-leaves, 

And the winds sleep in sullen peacefulness! 

Oh ! it is then that gentle Fancy weaves 
Those vivid visions of the soul, which bless 
The Poet’s mind, and with sweet phantasies, 

Like pearliest odours, shed refreehfully 
From Angels’ wings of glist’ning beauty, tries 
- To waken pleasure, and to stifle sighs! 

London, June 6, 1635. 
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EL PEDRERO CAMPECHANO. 

' Whoever has been at Campeachy within the last twenty-five years, 
has probably seen, and must remember, a fellow of curious look and 
gait, wandering to and fro, through the streets of the city. His nether 
garments have never been considered remarkable for their cleanliness 
or beauty ; his tattered sombrero de paja hangs ever slouchingly over 
his cunning and restless eyes; and he is evermore to be seen, poking 
his intrusive nose into other people’s business ;—not unblushingly , it is 
true, for the member of which 1 speak has always glowed and beam¬ 
ed as did the ‘maintained salamander’ of Bardolph, which FalstafF 
used as a sort of lantern, to light him about from tavern to tavern ; from 
the Boar’s Head, and its dependencies, to all the adjacent tap-rooms, 
near and far, in London. I say most if not all people who have seen 
Campeachy, will remember the nondescript of whom I speak,— El 
Pedrero Campechano , or the Stone-flinger , of that ilk. He is a well 
educated and accomplished loafer,—the very head of his tribe,—having 
been brought up at the feet of loafers from childhood. No adventure 
was ever too arduous for his undertaking. He would pick a pocket, or 
thresh a friend’s enemy, for the same quid pro quo , and with equal 
good will. He was eternally busy in the day time, about nothing; for 
the moonlight evenings and the twilight hours were his only seasons of 
pecuniary harvest. His eye was an unerring, unerratic orb, in its wild¬ 
est and most maudlin rollings; and for hire or from caprice, he would 
take a stone in his right hand and send it to the distance of a quarter- 
mile with arithmetical precision. He could single out a man from a 
crowd, among thousands, and consign him to oblivion, without mistake 
or fear. In daylight, to see him, you would think him the busiest man 
alive. He was always to be observed running about the long wharf 
of the town, with a memorandum book and pencil in his hand, taking 
notes of bales and boxes, as if he were the most anxious merchant in the 
place, and had immense consignments in his charge. Yet he had not 
a copper, of any kind, unless it were some gratuity for his scoundrel 
contests. No one ever understood better the science of projectiles,—or 
loved better the bottle and the glass. Hence he inherited, by positive 
merit and common consent, the soubriquet of Pepe Naranjo , or Pepe 
Botclla , in which he rejoiced. 

In one of the drunken scrapes of Pepe Botella, he had the misfor¬ 
tune to have his left side kicked into a palsy by an athletic fellow with 
whom he was contending. He never but partially recovered from the 
effects of this accident; and while he passed along the street, the con¬ 
trast between his sinister and dextral members was particularly stri¬ 
king ; one side being tottering and ricketty, the other strong and lusty. 
The strength of the palsied portion of his body seemed only to have 
united itself with the hearty department, greatly adding to the force 
thereof. The offender, however, who produced this disaster, had rea¬ 
son to rue the day when he used his foot so discourteously. He stood 
in daily fear of his life; and was at last found, one moonlight evening, 
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prostrate and dead in the street. A large stone lay near him, covered 
with hair and clotted blood; his head was indented with a hideous wound, 
and the place where he lay, stained with the vital current. No one was 
seen in the neighborhood during the evening,—no words of strife were 
heard,—and the whole event was concealed in mystery. El Pedrero 
was observed to look very knowingly and satisfied, when told of the 
occurrence, and was even suspected of the act,—but it was impossible 
to produce any satisfactory proof against him. 

The reputation of Pepe as a stone-flinger, at last became fully estab¬ 
lished. He was even employed sometimes to avenge the wrongs of 
others, which he would do for a very small * consideration.* A glass 
of spiritous fluid would generally be deemed by him a sufficient guer¬ 
don for almost any enterprise. 


There lived in Campeachy a licentious priest, named Juan de 
Raduan, who had become exceedingly hateful to many of the young 
men of the city, for his libertine propensities. Nothing certain, 
however, could be adduced against him. Vague suspicions and rumors 
alone were afloat respecting his conduct,—and these at last gradually 
died away. The station of the Padre ,—the holy office he professed 
and filled, joined to the great reverence of the people for the priest¬ 
hood,—all served to keep him secure, even if guilty, and to appear as 
it were in apotheosis, if innocent. The murmurs of suspicion being 
quelled, the holy villain sought occasion, at an evening confessional, to 
pour into the ear of a lovely damsel, one Isabella de Leon, the daugh¬ 
ter of a princely house,—the enticing accents and proposals of the 
basest passion. The affrighted girl fled from his presence in disgust, 
communicated the secret to her brother, and besought him, nay 
required of him, under the most solemn injunctions, that the circum¬ 
stance should be communicated to no one living. The brother bit his 
pale lip, and swore obedience. 

The Semana Santa , or holy week, was near. At last it arrived. 
During this season, great solemnity prevails through the town; plain¬ 
tive tones roll from the aisles and belfries of the cathedrals; the peni¬ 
tent wail in the streets, and count their beads at every turn. Preach¬ 
ing is ‘ done* in the public places,—and the clergy are as busy in their 
vocation, as the faculty of a college previous to commencement. 

One evening, in early twilight, tne Padre Raduan took his station 
in a out-door pulpit, at the termination of the Barrio de Guadaloupe, 
and La Punta de Diamanta,—streets of the city which form the two 
long angles of a triangle. The area in front of the pulpit was occu¬ 
pied by a tumultuous sea of people, bowing and kneeling in penitence 
and prayer. The preliminary services were over: the vesper incense 
had ascended, the ave Maria had ceased, and the Padre began his 
discourse. 

While this scene was passing, the traveler might have noted, in a 
green lane near the outskirts of the town, a tall youth, holding low and 
anxious converse in the fading light with El Pedrero, the Stone-flinger. 
It was young de Leon. 

42 
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4 He is a precious villain,’ said the latter, ‘that wretched Padre,—and 
he must not live. He a Priest! By the Holy Virgin, were it not for 
an oath, I would pierce his surplice with my own stiletto! Now, Pepe, 
can I engage you to make his forehead and a stone acquainted?’ 

* Si Senor ,’ replied Botella,—‘but for what pay? I am no hireling 
murderer, Seflor; and I cannot perform this heavy job for a common 
reward. I must have my flask filled daily with the best liquor in your 
wine vault, for six months to come; and I want also some money for 
my present necessities. What will you give ?’ 

‘Now, a doblon de auna ,—and when your deed is done, ten more.* 

El Pedrero knew the potential value of gold,—that slave of the dark 
and dirty mine. In this, he but imitated mankind in the mass, from 
Indus to the Pole. Where, and over whom, does it not hold sway? 

4 Gold, of all other,’ saith the quaint Democritus his pen, 4 is a most 
delitious objecte; a sweet light, a goodly lustre it hath; graiius auram 
quam solem inlucmur , saith Austin, and we rather see it than the sun. 
Sweet and pleasant in getting, in keeping, it seasons all our labors; 
intolerable pains we take for it, base employment, endure bitter flouts 
and taunts, long journeys, heavy burdens ; all are made light and easy 
by this hope of gain. The sight of gold refresheth our spirits, and 
ravisheth our hearts, as the Babylonian garment and golden wedge did 
Achan in the camp; the very sight and hearing sets on fire his soul 
with desire of it. It will make a man run to the Antipodes, or tarry 
at home and turn parasite, lye, flatter, prostitute himselt swear and 
bear false witness; he will venture his body, kill a king, murther his 
father, and damn his soul to come at it.’ To the latter extreme, or near 
it, had El Pedrero been roused by the single doblon de a una of de 
Leon. 

Slowly and stealthily the Stone-flinger and his employer made their 
way toward the Barrio de Guadaloupe. As they neared the great area 
by the Punta de Diamanta, they perceived that the evening torches and 
flambeaux had been lighted, and were shedding their fitful rays over 
the vast multitude. Tall wax candles by the pulpit enabled the many 
thousands around to see with perfect distinctness the splendid robes of 
the Padre Raduan. He was preaching with a drawling coldness; and 
evidently took more pains to gesture gracefully, and to see who of his 
female friends were among the assemblage, than to deliver the testi¬ 
mony of a man of God. 

On the very outskirts of the multitude, at the distance of six or seven 
hundred yards from the pulpit and priest, stood El Pedrero and his 
master for the time. 

4 Can you see his eye, Seflor ?’ said the Stone-flinger, in a low voice. 

4 No,’ replied de Leon: ‘the rays of the candles dazzle me.’ 

4 It is no matter,’ added Pepe: 4 1 can see his face. That will do. 
Stand back, Seflor, and tell me where to strike him.’ 

‘ In the middle of his forehead, between the temples,—dash out his 
brains, if you can,—the unrighteous wretch !’ responded de Leon. 

‘Stop a moment,’—muttered Pedrero. 

This moment was spent in preparation. He poised the stone in his 
right hand,—thrust forward his right leg, with a tragedian attitude,— 
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and lifting his hand, like a dying gladiator in his last clutch toward 
his victim, prepared to fling the stone, now raised uprightly in his 
dexter hand. 

The priest had warmed a little in his discourse, and in some ejacu-' 
lation to Heaven, had lifted his hand. 

* Now 1 s the time!’ said de Leon. 

No sooner said, than done. El Pedrero lifted his hand yet higher,— 
a slight whiz ! hummed over the heads of the multitude,—and the Pa¬ 
dre dropped down in his place, the blood streaming from his forehead, 
and the air resounding with the lamentations and groans of the assem¬ 
blage. 

Hundreds rushed to the pulpit. The Padre Raduan had fallen by the 
hand of some vile assassin. The uproar was dreadful. Men shouted, 
women shrieked and fainted; emissaries were despatched with the news 
of the Padre’s death, (for he had expired in his pulpit,) to the different 
churches of the city. All was confusion. Ten minutes had not elapsed, 
when the bells of San Jose, San Francisquito, San Juan de Dios, and 
the old Cathedral of San Francisco, poured out upon the evening air 
their full-volumed descominunion-dirge against the dire offender,— 
the Priest-slayer,—the Unknown Man of Blood. 

All was of no avail. The shouting multitudes, as they bore away 
the dead body of the Padre, knew not of his murderer,—nor was he 
ever identified. El Pedrero escaped, scot free. Isabella de Leon was 
satisfied, and her brother avenged. 

Time would fail, should the writer of this hurried sketch attempt to re¬ 
late all the adventures of El Pedrero. He has wrought ‘ twenty mortal 
murders' on as many crowns. Two priests are among the victims of his 
personal avarice, or hired enmity. In all his adventures, no one has 
ever been able to identify him. Testimony has been found useless 
against him. With an omnipresent alibi, he has ever eluded the law; 
and still lives, to kill and to escape. 

His last act was perpetrated at the corner of the castle San Pedro, 
(outside the walls of the city of Campeachy,) which divides the district 
of Santa Anna and Guadaloupe. He drew a stone from his doublet, 
and at the length of seven hundred yards, smote a priest on the breast, 
who is, in consequence, afflicted with the asthma to this day. The 
secret of his power is known to few,—but his person is familiar with 
every Campeachan. He * bears a charmed life,’ beyond the limits of 
the laws; for such is the incredible distance to which he can project a 
missile, that it is a matter of impossibility to procure evidence against 
him. His hand, or his employer’s eye, can be only his witness. The 
suspected terror of all,—yet the accused of none,—he sustains himself 
upon the fears of others. His interested friends are numerous; his 
employers the same; and between them all, the Stone-flinger lives, of 
late years, more like a prince, than the loafer that he is. Wo to the 
head of that citizen who refuses him a glass, call for it when he will! 
His laws are Draconian,—written in blood; and like that of the Medes 
and Persians, their code is unalterable. W* 
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When I am dead, 0 bear me not 
To rest within the hollow tomb ; 

But rather to some peaceful spot, 

Where earliest flowers of summer bloom J 

And not in yonder crowded cell, 

My flesh with broken coffins lay,— 

Where shadows of oblivion dwell, 

And sullen silence wraps the clay. 

I would not that my wasted dust, 

Years hence, unfeeling eyes should scan ; 

To mark the ravages that must 

Bring down the form and pride of man ; 

Nor would I that some busy friend, 

With curious eye, should in me trace 

The meanings that Decav doth lend, 

So fearful to the altered face. 

I know that to the wearied bones 
It matters nothing where they lie; 

Whether beneath the vaulted stones, 

Or grass that bends to Evening’s sigh; 

Or whether round them drips the wall, 

In greenness and sepulchral damp,— 

The thoughts of these are idle all, 

When blotted out is Being’s lamp. 

When blotted ont are ire from earth,— 

The chasm made, so soon fill’d up; 

When others sit around our hearth, 

And drink of our relinquished cup; 

When cold and senseless sleep we on, 

Though nations topple to their fall; 

And calmly rest while worlds are won; 

Unheeding strife,—forgot by all. 

It matters nothing,—vet it seems 
Unpleasant fellowship, to be 

Shut up with things, that in their dreams 
Of terror, men may only see ; 

The livid company tnat sleep 
Within that chamber of the dead! 

The solemn tenantry that keep 
Their mansion, to corruption wed! 

Away,—away! I would not shun 
The welcome summons to the grave ; 

If faith be kept and warfare done, 

Not sweeter freedom to the slave^ 

Than death to me,—yet I would fain 
Lie down in some secluded dell; 

There, till by trumpet called again, 

On mother Earth to slumber welL 

Philadelphia , Scpt. t 1835. W. B. T. 
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INDIAN SKETCHES AND LEGENDS: 

NUMBER ONE. 

L E 8 BUTTES DEB MORT9. 

Thirty-Five miles above Fort Howard, stands what is called * Le 
petit Butte des Morts ? It is denominated little, to designate it from 
4 Le grand Butte des Morts? twelve miles higher up, both being on 
the west side of Fox River, one below, the other above Lake Winne¬ 
bago. The first had been chosen as the site for holding the Treaty of 
1827, with several tribes of Indians, who had been previously invited 
to attend, with a view' to the final adjustment of certain boundary lines, 
and for the preservation of peace among themselves. * Le petit Butte 
des Morts? is conical in its form, about thirty feet high, and one hun¬ 
dred and fifty feet in circumference. It stands on a piece of table land, 
skirted with woods on the North and West, and is terminated by a 
bank, in some places precipitous, and in others of a gradual slope 
down to Fox River. 

It was ordered to plant the flag,—which it is usual to keep waving 
during ceremonies of this sort,—in the centre of this Hill of the Dead. A 
few spades full of earth, only, had been dug, when the laborers threw 
up human bones. A slight excavation showed that the entire mound 
was filled with them. So far as my observation has extended, all cir¬ 
cular tumuli are depositories of the dead,—while those of angular form 
may be considered as having been erected for defence. 

The desire was most natural, to ascertain, if I could, the age of this 
mound, and the occasion of the fall of the thousands who had perished 
on that spot and in its vicinity, and whose relics had been there 
entombed. Time has drawn a thick veil over most of the events of 
those earlier periods of Indian power and prowess, and both history 
and tradition are at fault in their attempts to reveal to us of the present 
generation any thing of certainty touching the events of those by-gone 
times, when the Indian roamed, and reigned, lord of the forest, and was 
4 monarch of all he surveyed.’ However true all this was known to be, 
l could not resist the strong inclination I felt to ascertain, if possible, 
the causes that had led to so mighty a collection and burial at this 
place of the remains of what were once living and acting human 
beings. I fell at last on the following tradition. 

During the time of Frontinac’s government of the Canadas, the 
French occupied a po3t at Green Bay, nearly opposite the point on 
which Fort Howard now stands. Two young Menomines of those 
days killed two Winnebagoes. The officer in command of the post 
demanded a surrender of the murderers. The surrender was promised. 
But ludians are proverbially slow, except in the chase or fight. In all 
matters concerning life and death, they counsel,—and delay to act. 
Pending the interval between the promise to surrender, and the time of 
its fulfilment, the French officer, becoming impatient, armed himself 
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with a rifle, and taking a servant with him, went to the lodge to 
demand the instant surrender of the two young Menomines. He found 
the Indians in council: a negociation was pending. There had arisen 
a difficulty. The two murderers were the adopted sons of an old Fox 
woman, who was loth to give them up. Hope was entertained, how¬ 
ever, that her consent would finally be obtained. Thereupon, exaspe¬ 
rated at the delay, and at what he perhaps suspected was Indian cun¬ 
ning, he levelled his rifle at the chief who represented the council, 
and shot him dead on the spot. An instant rush was made on the offi¬ 
cer, to revenge the death of the chief, when another chief, rising and 
interfering, said : 4 It was the delay to act, that killed the chief, and not 
the officer. They owed what had happened to themselves.’ The 
party gave back, when the officer again demanded the instant surren¬ 
der of the two young offenders. An answer was given : 1 We expect 
to get the old foster-mother’s consent soon.’ The officer having charged 
his rifle, shot down the speaker, whereupon a young Indian standing 
by, seized his gun and shot the officer. 

The news flew,—the French camp was presently in motion. War 
and revenge were resolved on. Reinforcements came in, in aid of the 
French, from the then powerful Chippewa and Menomine bands. An 
immediate march was taken up, and the Fox Indians were now doomed 
to stand alone against the united power of the French, the Chippewas, 
and Menomines. The parties met on that beautiful piece of table land, 
in nearly the centre of which stands 4 Le petit Butte des Morts .* The 
Foxes were surrounded, and a desperate fight was fought, which 
resulted in the killing of vast numbers on both sides, but in great havoc 
among the Foxes. The survivors, retreating farther up, and along the 
shores of Lake Winnebago, were overtaken, and made another stand 
on the ground on which now stands 4 Le grand Butte des Morts. Here 
the parties fought to desperation, but the Foxes were literally cut to 
pieces. The tradition says, all were slain except about twenty; and 
these, flying before their blood-thirsty pursuers, were overtaken at La 
Prairie du Chien, and made prisoners. 

No people regard with more holy feelings the rights of sepulture, 
than the Indians. It became the first duty of the survivors, under the 
influence of this feeling after the contests, to collect the bodies of the slain 
that lay scattered over these two battle fields; and, as is the Indian cus¬ 
tom of those regions to this day, they were piled one upon another, 
with layers of earth between, and covered up. The French named 
these mounds,— 4 Le petit, and 4 Le grand Butte dcs Morts . 1 The 
first, because it is the smaller of the two, and doubtless because there 
were fewer slain on that spot. 

This tradition, if true, makes out a hard case for the Foxes. But 
who can put his finger on a place in Indian history, or who can tell of 
a conflict between the Indian and the white man, in which the proof is 
not found, that the white man was the aggressor? I assert, that from 
the landing of our Fathers at Plymouth and Jamestown, down to the 
Black-Hawk war, so far as we have authentic materials, this is capable 
of demonstration. 
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Touching these mounds, however,—these burying places of the Abo¬ 
rigines of America,— I have seen their early beginnings. The circle is 
formed by the bodies of as many as are necessary to give it form, and 
these are covered with earth, and then begins another stratum of the 
dead, not yet rounded,—but as the Indians die, even if at a distance, 
their bodies are brought to this common centre, until the circle is com¬ 
plete. A series of years,—a tribe continuing to inhabit the same dis¬ 
trict of country,—would produce those Hills of the Dead, without the 
intervention of battles, such as tradition says were fought on the Fox 
River, between the allied French, Chippewas, and Menominies, against 
the Fox Indians. 


AN OLD INDIAN WOMAN. 

I saw, in 1827, (the same year,) near the grand shute of the Fox 
River, (over which I remember to have gone once in my bark canoe,) 
an aged Indian woman. She was seated in the middle of the floor of 
her cabin, shrivelled, dried, and not unlike, except as to color, Joyce 
Heth. She was, so far as her age could be ascertained, one hundred 
and twenty years old. Her name was Katenew Poerapner. She had 
never been sick, in all her long life. Her teeth were sound,—she 
walked well, and heard well; but her sight was nearly gone. Like all 
very old people, her memory of the past was good. It was of my old 
friend, Katenew , that I received the tradition 1 have given above. It was 
as likely to come as sound from her as from any other living being. 
In all probability, she was the last link that connected the past of those 
regions with the present. That link has since been itself broken. The 
old woman has ceased, ere now, to revel in the past, and to entertain the 
young hunters and warriors with the feats of their ancestors. 


A SCENE. 

The treaty of 1827 was concluded. The commissioners, and a pari 
of their military escort, together with some of the attendants, and sub¬ 
ordinate officers, were yet on the ground, all, however, preparing for a 
descent of the river to Menomine Village. Every thing was bustle 
and confusion. The Indians were, in great numbers, preparing to de¬ 
part to their respective villages ; the children were crying, and the dogs 
were barking; canoes partly laden with the gifts of the commissioners, 
consisting of pork, flour, blankets, calicoes, etc., were floating on the 
river, held by the hands of little Indian girls, or squaws, far enough 
out to keep them above the pebbles and rocks beneath. These frail 
vessels, being made of birch bark, will not endure a contact with hard 
substances. At this moment, and when in a few hours the ground that 
had been covered with lodges, and tents, and trodden by thousands of 
Indian feet, and by hundreds of the feet of the white man, was to be left 
silent, desolate, dreary,—with no marks of its having been occupied, 
save the green boughs which covered the earth within the wigwams, 
the poles which had furnished the frame for this frail tenement, the 
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straw upon which the soldier had reposed himself, and the smoke of 
the cooking fires, not yet extinguished. At this moment, I say, when 
I was in my tent folding up my papers, and preparing to embark in 
my canoe, I heard a scream ! It was immediately followed by a rush 
to the spot of hundreds of Indians, by the whites yet remaining on the 
ground, and by voices and screams mingling in great confusion. The 
original shriek was instantly repeated, and echoed, chiefly by female 
voices. By this time, I was at the door of my tent, and seeing through 
the crowd of Indians that had now become dense, an arm raised high 
above the heads of the agitated spectators, with a knife firmly grasped 
by the handle, I rushed to the spot, where 1 was met at the same 

instant, by Maj. R. A. F-, who, at the moment when the knife was 

descending, (being a few feet in advance of me, although approaching 
by another direction,) with one blow of his fist brought to the ground 
its murderous holder. There stood a squaw, bleeding and trembling, 
with the muscles of both shoulders cut, and so feeble as to be scarcely 
able to stand. She was the mother of the Indian’s wife who had thus 
lacerated her, and her arms being now disabled, would hove fallen the 
victim of this man’s cruelty, but for the timely aid afforded her. 
The knife had already descended twice. In her hand she held a pad¬ 
dle, but this fell with the disabling gash inflicted by the first blow. 
Her other arm being raised to ward off the second stroke, received, in 
nearly the same place as the first, the blow of the assailant. It was 
when these were given, that her screams were uttered,—and then the 
bosom of the meditated victim, with no arms to screen it, was open to 
the third, which would have proved, but for seasonable interference, the 
mortal stroke. 

I immediately ordered a file of men to take the culprit, out of whose 
nose, mouth, and ears, the blood had been forced by the blow he had 
received, and keep him secure, until it should be decided what sort of 
punishment should be inflicted upon him. There was no excuse for 
the outrage. No offence had been given. The mother, who was one 
of the best looking squaws on the ground, had done nothing more than 
to importune her son-in-law not to retire to the woods, where some 
lawless villains had conveyed some barrels of liquor, but to get into 
the canoe, which was then held by the hand of his wife, and was all 
ready for a start. Enraged at this interference, he seized, and, as has 
been stated, attempted to kill, his victim. 

The great body of the Indians retired in different directions, in sul¬ 
len mood. Mutterings were heard in every quarter. The soldiers 
escorted the bloody-minded savage to a log house in which our provis¬ 
ions had been kept, while I took the squaw in charge, to employ the 
necessary means for a cure of her deep and wide-gaping wounds. 
Our doctors had gone down the river, and I w f as the only one present 
who had any knowledge of the urgent necessities of the occasion. 
But with the doctor had gone our medicine-chest, with the appropriate 
instruments, and sticking plaisters, lint, etc. 1 resorted to my trunk, 
however, in w r hich, fortunately, 1 had some needles and thread, which 
every voyager in those regions finds it necessary to take with him. 
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These, with a free use of one of my linens, a couple of pocket hand* 
kerchiefs, and a small portion of laudanum, which a friend had with 
him, were my only means. I united, by the aid of the first, portions of 
the severed muscles, and with the help of the laudanum, a little maple 
sugar, lint, and bandages, went through the operation with all the skill 
I was master of. All that was left was advice,—and that was, that she 
should keep her arms still, and in the position in which 1 had placed 
them; to avoid using the paddle, and indeed exercise of any sort, until 
she could get to Menomine village, distant thirty-five miles, where a 
more skilful operator would attend upon her case. Suffice it to say, 
she entirely recovered. 

The next question to be decided was, what was the punishment that 
such an outrage called for, and under what form should it be inflicted? 
It would never do to leave that region, and the Indians present, under 
the belief that such conduct would be permitted; and especially was it 
due to the Indian women to use the occasion in such a way, as to raise 
them from that degraded subordination in which they were held. The 
murmuring among the Indians continued to increase. We could hear 
them whetting their knives, and denying our right to interpose. They 
said: ‘An Indian man has a right to kill a woman, and no white man' 
shall interfere.’ The Indian character was understood, however, and 
instead of yielding to such implied threats, we took still higher ground, 
and told them in reply, 4 he should be punished .’ 

The question again recurred, 4 What shall the punishment be V when 
the elder and more experienced commissioner said: 4 Let us make a 
woman of him /’ It was instantly decided to do so. The ceremonies 
for this operation were put immediately on foot. Interpreters were sent 
out to call in all the Indians,—men, women, and children,—with direc¬ 
tions for them to form around 4 Le Butte des Morts .’ In a short time 
they all came trooping ‘like chickens to the housewife’s call.’ The 
squaws trode the ground with new dignity,—the men looked scowling 
and lowering. The first came with light and elastic tread,—the last 
with sullen stubbornness. The eyes of the one beamed with gladness 
and hope,—those of the other looked wild and wicked. The children 
caught the inspiration of the mothers, and the very dogs barked with 
joy. They had all heard that the murderer, (in intent,) was to be pun¬ 
ished, and punished, too, for even an attempt to kill a woman! —a right 
which the men considered to be as sacred as was their right to their 
hills and rivers. 

All hands being now present, orders were given to bring out the cul¬ 
prit. He was escorted to the top of the mound, and placed with his 
back against the flag-staff He was perfectly indifferent to his fate,— 
though he knew not what that w r as to be. He stood unmoved. Not a 
muscle trembled,—nor a breath, beyond ordinary respiration, moved 
his bosom. He surveyed the multitude with the most perfect indiffer¬ 
ence. 

The attention of the concourse w r as now called ; when a friendly In¬ 
dian, stepping up, whispered, 4 They'll kill you /’ He w r as told, audibly, 
we had no fears. We should do what we had determined to do, hap- 
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pen what might. Attention was again required,—when the elder com¬ 
missioner, as had been agreed on, spoke through the mouths of four 
interpreters, (there being four or five deputations of tribes present.) and 
explained the outrage, and its cause. He then told them in what high 
respect woman was held among the white people, and said: * He among 
us who would act thus, would be looked upon as a dog,—even worse 
and more degraded than a woman, and would Be punished for it.’ He 
then proceeded: ‘ We have determined to punish this man: we will 
make a woman of him !’ Whereupon the women's eyes beamed with 
exultation, and a shiver of delight, the result of elevated feelings, was 
felt to run through their ranks, while the men, as before, gave signs of 
deep agitation and revenge. A couple of our canoe-men were then 
called, and told to begin the ceremony. It consisted in stripping the 
culprit of his ornaments,— his leggin’s, and all the exterior appendages 
of his sex,—and in putting on him an old worn-out petticoat, that 
had seen the service of some dozen winters. This being done, I took 
his hand, and unclasping the fingers, in which he yet grasped the 
knife, I took it from him. I held it up, and said: * This is the knife 
that has been used in the attempt to kill.’ I then drove the blade into 
the flag-staff, and breaking itofT, I replaced the handle in his hand, and 
holding up his arm, in view of all, added: ‘This is all the knife he 
shall carry for the rest of his days.’ Two boatmen were then ordered 
to take him by the shoulders, and run him down the mound, and on¬ 
ward to his half-covered lodge; while an interpreter was directed to 
follow him, and report what he should say. 

On reaching the door of his lodge, he fell in, face-foremost. He 
breathed hard and heavily, and presently muttered: ‘I wish I was 
dead! I wish they had shot me! I supposed that was what they 
intended. I went out to be shot. I am now a dog,—and worse than 
a dog,— Vm a woman V He would then breathe hard again, and again 
repeat, in substance, this w’ailing over his fate. 

Soon after, we all separated. I have heard since of our man-woman. 
He is shunned and hated,—is admitted to neither the council nor the 
chase, but is appointed to do the duties of the lodge, to paddle the 
canoes, and put up lodges,—in fact, to endure all the drudgery and 
degradation of a squaw. 

It was hoped that by such a procedure, the bard fate of the Indian 
woman could be softened,—that her labors might be lessened,—and 
that she would rise in the scale of moral and social worth. I am not 
without hope that, to a certain extent at least, the lesson was a whole¬ 
some one. Certain it is, the women contemplated the interference as a 
new era in their destiny,—and with feelings of joy and gladness that 
some power had at last been employed in their behalf. 

Lobbainy. 
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THE WINDS AND THE FLOWERS. 


SONG OP THE WINDS. 

Our pinions droop with weariness, 
For thrice the globe we’ve spanned; 
We’ve swept the ice-plain’s dreariness, 
And piled the desert’s sand, 

Since last, sweet flowers, we rested on 
Your leaves of radiant hue, 

And drank from your rich nectar-cups 
The strength-renewing dew. 

We’ve bowed with mighty hurricanes 
The forest’s lofty pride,— 

O’er ocean’s winged leviathans 
We’ve poured its searchless tide: 

And now we come like conquerors, 
From scenes of dea h ana doom, 
Oppressed with toil, and languishing 
For beauty and perfume. 

The garden’8 painted wanderers 
Flit over you in swarms,— 

The bees, those chartered plunderers, 
Are feasting on vour charms ; 

But we’re no gaudy parasites, 

We wear no hidden sting,— 

The fragrance they but rob you ofj 
Our cooling kisses bring. 

When shadeless noon distresses you, 
We’ll flutter gently round, 

We’ll dry the dew that presses you 
At morning to the ground ; 

We’ll throw aside inconstancy, 
Enchained, for ever dwell, 

And in love’s softest whispering 
Our changeless passion tell. 


SONG OP THE FLOWERS. 

Think you wc know ye not, profligate levelers? 

Treachery lurks in your libertine kiss,— 

Wo to the banquet at which you’ve been revelers, 

When you are sated with beauty and bliss; 

Breathing around us so softly and leisurely, 

When from the South, summer tidings you bear, 

But, having rifled our heart’s fragrant treasury, 

Whirling, for pastime, our leaves in the air. 

What though you swear that your love’s an undying one,— 
Flatterers, have ye not often deceived ? 

If your ‘soft whisper* should prove but a lying one, 

Would you not laugh that its breath we believed? 

Bound by no law, save the love of oppressing us, 

Oft your fierce wrath cuts us down as it raves: 

E’en at the moment when gently caressing us, 

Do we not bow to your kisses like slaves ? 
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Yet so we love you, ye wild and capricious ones, 

All this we'd bear,—for we faint when you roam,— 

Garlands of beauty we’d twine you, delicious ones, 

If their light links would hut bind you to home : 

Then should you drink perfumed dew from our chalices, 
Roving no more ’mid misasma and death ; 

Then should our hearts, that have ne’er known what malice is, 
Glow and expand in your life-giving breath. 


The sounds grew more faint, ’till my ear ceased to drink them, 

And lo! I nad slept in my vine-trelheed bower,— 

*T was a dream,—but a moral, let maidens bethink them, 

May even be drawn from a breeze and ajluwer. 

September 17, 1835. J. B. 


AN OLD MAN’S RECORDS. 

When the sober and mellow days of Autumn are passing by me 
with a melancholy smile, I love to go back upon the pinions of 
memory, to the scenes and enjoyments of other years. I joy to 
retrace my footsteps along the journey of life; to call up in long 
review the sunny scenes that flitted from my vision, like the gay but 
withered leaves of the departed Summer, which I now behold from 
my window, floating with a low and mournful whisper on the breeze. 
I love to call old friends and old events to mind; to linger in thought 
by the low mansions of dust, in which are dwelling in silent repose 
the forms l have loved, waiting to awake at the resurrection, in the 
light of immortality and the likeness of God. I gaze again, as from 
some lofty eminence, upon those glorious realms of my early imagi¬ 
nation, once peopled with forms and scenes of surpassing beauty, and 
redolent of the sweet odours of delight. Such are my thoughts at this 
calm and solemn season. The chilling influences which are usually 
allotted by men to the octogenarian, are not with me. This Sabbath 
of the Year descends upon me like some holy and heavenly spirit, 
with gentle voices, and on dove-like wings; until, as I repaint the 
faded pictures of the past, with the magic dyes of fancy and of memory, 
I gaze again upon them with a feeling of honest and refreshing 
rapture, or a not unpleasing sadness. Age, unlike the Idleness of the 
great moralist, has not yet wreathed for me its garland of poppies, or 
poured into my cup the waters of oblivion. I renew, in thought and 
feeling, the joys and the sorrows of by-gone times. A holy tender¬ 
ness creeps warmly into my heart; and as I approach the great gate 
which opens from time into eternity, I turn to survey the vistas through 
which my wayfaring has lain, as the traveler pauses at sun-set to look 
back in the waning light upon the dim and distant landscape that he 
has traversed. 

This comparison of life to a journey, reminds me how pleasant it 
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is to overlook the records of modern pilgrims, in Pays d' Outre Mer. 
I compare what they see, with what 1 have seen on the same extended 
theatre, in times long past; ere yet the schoolmaster was abroad, as 
now; when Johnson thundered his pompous anathemas against 
American independence; when Pitt and Burke wielded their tremen¬ 
dous eloquence in the popular assembly; and 4 France got drunk with 
blood to vomit crime. 1 Those were days of interest, of deep, stern, 
and awful import,—and l witnessed then\ qs they passed, on the very 
arena from which they borrowed their gJjMtt and their gloom. I have 
seen the fatal axe descend upon the hea<sjto a Marie Antoinette and a 
Louis Capet; I have witnessed the tunhjflw.'of a revolution, the thou¬ 
sand excitements of political life in $ ^parted age; and as at *a 
theatre or scene/ have beheld those gr^at actors play their parts in 
the vast drama of existence, who are now quietly reposing, some in 
tombs of honor, and others in vaults of infamy. My youth was spent 
abroad, at a period when every object was to me new and impressive* 
when the contrasts between the new world and the old were large ana 
various; and when my country, then glimmering like a faint star in 
the West, had scarcely began to clothe herself in that meridian bright¬ 
ness wherewith she is now invested. 

I passed the best portions of my early manhood in France and Eng¬ 
land. This foreign sojourn was in days lang, lang syne; and no one 
can tell the enthusiasm which filled to overflowing my truly American 
bosom, as I heard, by slow and uncertain arrivals, how the current of 
free principles was rolling onward in my native land. I used daily 
to read, with stormy indignation, those journals which teemed with 
obloquy upon the 4 Rebels’ of the New World,—even after the war- 
cloud had ceased to 4 muffle up the sun’ of liberty. In all things I 
was, from principle, profession, education, and habit, an uncompro¬ 
mising republican. In the best sense of the word, thank heaven! I 
am so still. 

As I cast my eye backward over that period in my humble history, 
and the scenes it embraced, I bethink me of the great truth in the 
words of the wise man of Jerusalem: 4 The thing that hath been, is 
that which shall be; and that which is done, is that which shall be 
done; there is nothing new under the sun.’ The principal causes of 
common events in our country at present, are much like those of Europe 
then; there were mobs and murders, and desperate adventures among 
the debased and the passion-led; but among the majority of the people 
there was paramount a sincere respect or reverence for the laws. 

But the affections and frailties of mortals alike impress all ages. 
‘Nature is — nature,’ says some profound 4 saw’-yer, and its attributes, 
at one period or another, are always the same. I have seen offenders 
against the laws lay down their lives at home and abroad; I have 
heard the shouts of infuriated multitudes on both sides of the Atlantic ; 
and I have drawn from all a meaning and a moral, of which the 
principal is this: that while in our own country there exist no external 
excuses for crime, it is often in Europe the dire result of positive, 
unescapeable compulsion. 
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When I say this, I speak of course of those crimes which are 
begotten of Indigence and Ignorance; crimes which may as it were be 
naturally looked for in a population like that of the great capital of 
England, where it is asserted that sixty thousand unfortunate persons 
arise every morning, from hap-hazard lodgings in by places, without a 
morsel of bread for their lips, or a place to lay their hapless forms 
when the evening draws nigh. 

The first execution that I ever witnessed, was in London. I was 
also, by accident, a spectator of the dreadful deed which brought the 
wretched criminal to the gallows. I proceed to give a description of 
both the culprit and his act; of the causes which made him the former, 
and brought about the latter. All the scenes of this extraordinary and 
romantic catastrophe arise to my mind as vividly as if they had hap¬ 
pened but yesterday. 

On the evening of the seventh of April, 1779, I left my lodgings in 
the Strand, at an early hour, for Covent Garden Theatre. The house 
was filling, as I sought my box. The play was Love in a Village, and 
the cast for the night embraced some of the then most popular perform¬ 
ers of the day. There was a continual influx of beauty and fashion, 
until the dress circles assumed an appearance of absolute splendor. 
Plumes waved; jewelled hands lifted the golden-bound glass to the 
voluptuous eye; and all the pomp and circumstance of a brilliant audi¬ 
tory garnished the scene. One 4 taken’ box still remained without its 
occupants; but at the close of the first act, they entered. A middle- 
aged, but fine-featured and cheerful-looking gentleman, with an Irish 
physiognomy, handed into her place a lady of such surpassing loveli¬ 
ness, that,—the first glance being taken,—I could scarcely withdraw 
from her the patronage of my eye. She was dressed in the magnificent 
fashion of the time; her hair parting off' from her temples and fore¬ 
head like a wave, and falling in two large masses on either side of her 
polished neck. Her brow was high and clear; her eyes of heaven’s 
own azure; her nose had the fair lines and nostril-curve of Greece; 
her cheeks and chin softly dimpled, and her ruby lips wearing *a smile, 
the sweetest that ever was seen.’ The dazzling creature took her 
place, and adjusted her scarf with inimitable gracefulness. Her dress, 
I well remember, was in the height of taste; the white lace ruffles of 
her short sleeves terminating at the elbows, and showing the perfect 
symmetry of her hand and arm, as she plied her pretty fan, or peered 
through her glass at the Pride of the Village. 1 was quite overcome 
with admiration. 

‘ Pray who can that be?’ said I to a friend. 

‘ What a question !’ was the reply. ‘ How ignorant you are ! ‘ Not 

to know her, argues yourself unknown.’ That is the splendid Miss 
Reay, —the fair friend of Lord Sandwich, who is her 'protector. He 
has given her the protection that vultures give to lambs. She has 
borne him two or three lovely, cherub-like children. He is twice 
her senior in years,—has robbed her of her best treasure,—and it is 
strongly whispered that she loves him not. When in public, as at pres¬ 
ent, she usually appears without him.’ 
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I did not prolong my inquiries,—for the lady herself attracted my 
sole attention, to the utter disregard of the play. As I was gazing in 
that direction, I saw a person standing at the door of a box near by, 
whom at the first glance I took for a maniac. His eyes glared with 
unsettled wildness; his face was pale as death, and the damp hair hung 
in heavy threads over his forehead. He was looking at Miss Reay with 
an expression in which love and hate seemed struggling for empire. 
He was well sized, handsome, and of goodly presence. He was dressed 
in black. I never beheld a countenance in which so much mental ex¬ 
citement was depicted. His livid lips moved as if in a kind of prayer: 
he would sometimes press his hand against his forehead or his heart; 
and finally, after a long and lingering look at the lady I have mentioned, 
raised his handkerchief hurriedly to his eyes, and disappeared. 

I never remember to have passed an evening in such perfect abstrac¬ 
tion as this. The intoxication of beauty overpowered me; and so rapt 
had been my attention, that I scarcely knew when the play was over. 
I hurried out, as soon as the curtain fell, and stepping to the Piazzas, 
waited to see the fair creature enter her carriage. She passed by me, 
with her attendant, his epaulettes glittering in the lamp-light. A kind 
of enchantment possessed me, and a foreboding that some doleful disas¬ 
ter was about to happen. I was moving onward, and stood within a 
few feet of the lady, when I heard the loud and stunning report of a 
heavily-charged pistol. Another followed,—and shrieks and groans 
resounded along the arches. I rushed toward the spot whence the 
deadly sounds proceeded, and found the brilliant being whom I have 
described, weltering in her blood. The ball had entered her fair fore¬ 
head, and her vestments were deluged w ith gore. The sight was hor¬ 
rid beyond description. She was perfectly dead. I penetrated the 
crowd that had surrounded the murderer. It was the same person 
whom I had noticed in the theatre, and w'hose looks w T ere so desperate. 
His face was white as snow r ; his eyes dilated, and his lips compressed; 
but his demeanor evinced a kind of peaceful tranquillity, or dead stupor; 
the aw’ful calm that follows a tempest of passion. The blood, and 
even portions of the brain of his victim were on his sleeve. Never 
shall I forget the terror of that scene ! He had attempted immediately 
after killingr Miss Reay to destroy his own life; but his murderous 
weapon failed in its effect, and he stood mute before the multitude, a 
personification of immoveable Horror. 

I returned to my lodgings, but sleep fled from my eye-lids. The 
excitement of fixed attention during the evening, and the awful catas¬ 
trophe I had witnessed, left me in a state of dread, and nervous feeling. 
If I slumbered, my slumbers were not sleep, but a continuance of 
melancholy scenes and impressions. Sometimes I fancied myself the 
murderer, flying from the sword of justice to my own pla^e of abode, 
and seeking relief upon my pillows It seemed in vain,—for methought, 

That Guilt was the grim chamberlain 
Who lighted me to bod, 

And drew my midnight curtains round, 

With fingers bloody red I 
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The next day, all the events which led to the deplorable deed I had 
witnessed, were brought to light. The murderer was a young clergy¬ 
man , named James Hackman. He was formerly an officer in one of 
the British regiments; and being invited on one occasion to dine with 
Lord Sandwich at Hichinbrook House, he met Miss Reay, and soon 
became so desperately enamoured of her as to weaken his health. He 
finally,—more probably for the purpose of being near the object of his 
love, than for any other cause,—left the army, took holy orders, and 
obtained the living of Wiverton in Norfolk. 

Perhaps a more affecting and melancholy termination of unlawful 
love never occurred than this. Miss Reay had little or no affection 
for the nobleman who had so foully wronged her; and the first object 
of her passion was undoubtedly the young military clergyman. In 
the course of time he completely won her heart, and alienated her 
regard, if any she had, entirely from her first lord. A series of letters 
passed between them for several years, printed copies of which are now 
before me, and some of which, or extracts from them, it may not be 
improper to give. He ultimately removed to Ireland; ana on his 
return found the heart of his versatile mistress changed forever, and in 
favor of a third admirer. While, however, in the mutual ‘tempest, 
torrent, and I may say, whirlwind of their passion,’—while he was in 
the constant course of dishonoring the man whose hospitality he had 
so often enjoyed, (if dishonor it may be called, under the circumstances,) 
the epistles which the parties addressed to each other, breathe the very 
soul of feeling. Never, perhaps, was there a more awful exemplifica¬ 
tion, than in the case of these short-lived lovers, of the truth of Shaks- 
peare’s lines : 

‘These violent delights have violent ends, 

And in their sweetness die.’ 


Huntingdon , 8th Dec ., 1775. 

‘To Miss -. Then I release my dear soul from her promise about to-day. If 

you do not sec that all which he can claim by gratitude, I douhlv claim by love, I hove 
done, forever. I would purchase my happiness at any price hut at the expense of vours. 
Look over my letters, think over my conduct, consult your own heart, road these two 
long letters of your own writing, which I return you. Then tell me w’hcther we love 
or not. And if we love, (as witness both our hearts.) shall gratitude, cold gratitude, 
bear away the prize that's tint* to love like ours ? Shall my right be acknowledged, and 
he possess the casket ? Shall I have your soul, and he your hand, your lips, vourcyes? 

‘Gracious God of Love! I can neither write nor think. Send one line, half a line, to 

‘Yourown, own H.’ 

This impassioned letter, with others previously sent, induced the fol¬ 
lowing reply: 

H., \0th Dec ., ’75. 

‘To Mb. H-. Your two letters of the day before yesterday, and what you said to 

me yesterday, have drove me mad. You know how such tenderness distracts me. As 
to marrying me, that you should not do upon any account. Shall the man I value, be 
pointed at and hooteu for selling himself to n Lord for a commission? * * * 

My soul is above my situation, Besides, I will not take advantage of what maybe 
only, perhaps, (excuse me) a youthful passion. Aficr a more intimate acquaintance of 
a week or ten days, your opinion of me might very much change. And yet you may 
love me as sincerely ns I- 

‘But I will transcribe you averse which I don’t believe you ever heard me sing, 
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though it’s my favorite. It is said to be a part of an old Scottish ballad, —nor is it gene¬ 
rallybelieved that Lady L. wrote it. It is so descriptive of our situation, I wept over it 
like a child, yesterday: 

‘1 gang like a ghost, and I do not care to spin, 

I fain would think on Jamie, but that would be a sin; 

I must e’en do my best a good wife to be, 

For auld Robin Gray has been kind to me.* 

‘ For God’s sake let me see my Jamie to-morrow. Your name also is Jamie.’ 

It would of course be useless for me to follow up these epistolary 
details of passion and crime. At my present age, when ‘the hey-day 
of the blood is cool, and humble, and waits upon the judgment,* 1 look 
upon them as the confessions of two minds alienated from reason by 
temporary madness. Three days after the date of the foregoing, the 
reverend lover wrote thus; 

Huntingdon, 13& Dec., *75. 

‘To Miss-. My Life and Soul! But I will never more use any preface of thia 

sort, and I beg you wiD not A correspondence begins with dear, then my dear, dear¬ 
est, my dearest, and so on, till, at last, panting language toils after us in vain. 

4 No language can explain my feelings. Oh, yesterday, yesterday! Language thou 
liest! Oh, thou beyond my warmest dreams bewitching! Are you not now convinced 
that Heaven made us for each other? * * * Have I written sense? I 

know not what I write. 

‘ Misfortune, I defy thee now. M. loves me, and my soul has its content most abso¬ 
lute* No other joy like this succeeds in unknown fate.’ 

To say that the whole correspondence is marked on both sides with 
good taste, often with learning, and always with enthusiastic but guilty 
tenderness, is but justice to the memory of the parties. In one of his 
letters, Hackman quotes the following among other stanzas, entitled, 
‘ The moans of the forest after the battle of Flodden Field :* 

‘I have heard a lilting at the ewes’ milking, 

A’ the lasses litling before break of day ; 

But now there’s a moaning, in ilka green loning, 

Since the flowers of the forest are weeded away. 

‘At bughts in the morning, nae blythe lads are scorning. 

Our lasses are lonely, and dowie, and wae; 

Nae daffing, nae gabbin, but sighing and sobbing, 

Ilka lass lifts her leglin, and hies her away.’ 

During the lover’s sojourn in Ireland, he wrote to his mistress, and 
in doing so, spoke unwittingly of pleasant female acquaintances that he 
had formed in that kingdom. This, I have reason to believe, was the 
first impulse to her estrangement. Her previous letters to him had 
been overflowing with affectionate sentiments. In one of them, speak¬ 
ing of her devotion, she says,—‘ I could die, cheerfully, by your hand,— 

I know I could.’ The letter to which I have just alluded, however, 
provoked the following reply: 

England, *&th June, 1776. 

‘To Mb. -• Let me give you joy of having found such kind and ngreeable friends 

in a strange land. The account you gave me of the lady quite charmed me. Neither 
am / without my friends. A lady from whom I have received particular favors, is 
uncommonly kind to me. For the credit of your side of the water, she is an Irish wo¬ 
man. Her agreeable husband , by his beauty and accomplishments, does credit to this 
country. He is remarkable, also, for his feelings. 

‘Adieu! This will aflcct you, I dare say, in the same manner that your account 
affected me .* 

44 
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This letter, with others that followed it, soon brought Mr. Hackman 
to London. He lodged, on his return, in Cannon’s Court, and address¬ 
ed an immediate letter to his mistress. The answer returned, purported 
to come from a female servant, writing by the sick bed of her lady, and 
at her dictation. The epistle was humbly written, and filled with pre¬ 
varications and cold compliments. By degrees, the melancholy truth 
of the lady’s estrangement was established. Proof of the most positive 
description was furnished. It drove the lover to despair,—and he 
resolved upon self-destruction. Information having been communica¬ 
ted to him at his parsonage in Norfolk, (whither before the full proof 
of his suspicions he had retired,) calculated to awaken every dark sur¬ 
mise, he hastened to London, where every thing was confirmed. In 
his first tumultuous resolve for self-murder, he expressed his fears in 
a letter to a friend, as follows: * My passions are blood-hounds, and 
will inevitably tear me to pieces. The hand of nature has heaped up 
every species of combustible in my bosom. The torch of love has set 
the heap on fire, and I must perish in the flames. And who is he will 
answer for passions such as mine ? At present , I am innocent.’ His 
last letter before committing the deed for which he suffered an ignomi¬ 
nious death, was addressed to a friend, and couched in the following 
terms ; 

7th April , 1779. 

1 To Mr. B-. My Dear P-. When this reaches you, I shall be no more,—hut 

do not let my unhappy fate distress you too much. I strove against it ns long as pos¬ 
sible, but it now overpowers me. You know where my a tied ions were placed ; my 
having by some means or other lost her’s, (an idea which 1 could not support,) has driven 

me to madness. God bless you, my dear F-. Would 1 had a sum of money to 

leave you, to convince you of my cTeat regard! May Heaven protect my beloved wo¬ 
man, and forgive the act which alone could relieve me from a world of misery 1 have 
long endured! Oh ! should it be in your power to do her any act of friendship, remem¬ 
ber your faithful friend, J. H.’ 

In the afternoon of the day on which the preceding letter was writ¬ 
ten, Mr. Hackman took a walk to the Admiralty, from his lodgings in 
St. Martin’s Lane, probably to take a last view of worldly objects, ere 
he plunged into the great gulf of Eternity. Near the Admiralty, he 
saw Miss Reay pass in a coach, with Signora Galli, an attendant. He 
rushed into the Theatre, in the desperate condition I have before 
described; and unable to control his thick-coming and bitter thoughts, 
returned to his lodgings, where he procured and loaded the pistols, 
with one of which he committed his dreadful crime. In his attempt to 
kill himself after Miss Reay, he was severely wounded. Mr. M’Na- 
mara, a gentleman who was assisting the lady into the coach, was so 
covered with blood, and filled with horror, that he was seized with vio¬ 
lent sickness. The mangled remains of the 4 Beauty once admired,’ 
were conveyed to the Shakspeare tavern, near the theatre, to await the 
coroner’s inquest. 

The unhappy clergyman was conveyed to Newgate, whence he 
addressed the ensuing note to a friend : 

8th April , 1779. 

*To Charles -, Esq. I am alive, and she is dead. I shot her and not myself. 

Some of her blood ia still upon my clothes. I don’t ask you to speak to me. I don’t 
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a*k you to look at me. Only come hither, and bring me a little poison; such as is 
strong enough. Upon my knees I beg, if your friendship for me ever was sincere, do % 
do bring me some poison /’ 

This was not furnished him,—and his trial soon came on. I was 
present. The prisoner sat with his white handkerchief at his cheek, 
his head resting’ languidly on his hand. His face wore the gloomy 
pallor of the grave. The plea of insanity, put in by his counsel, did 
not avail. When he rose to olfer his defence, many an eye glistened 
with the tears of pity. Ilis words, hollow and sepulchral in their 
sound, seemed to come forth without their breath from his livid lips: 
while a large dark spot on his forehead seemed like a supernatural seal 
of ruin. His defence was brief, clear, and pointed. In the course of 
it he said : ‘I stand here this day the most wretched of human beings; 
but I protest, with that regard to truth which becomes my situation, 
that the will to destroy her who was ever dearer to me than life, was 
never mine, until a momentary frenzy overcame me, and led me to the 
deed I now deplore. Before this dreadful act, 1 trust nothing will be 
found in the tenor of my life, which the common charity of mankind 
will not excuse. 1 have no wish to avoid my punishment.’ This state 
of mind prevailed to the last. He hungered and thirsted for death. 
Lord Sandwich addressed him, anonymously, the note subjoined, to 
which 1 annex the reply : 

• 17 th April , ’79. 

‘To Mr. Hackman, in Nnrgater If the murderer of Miss - wishes to live, the 

man he has most injured will use all his interest to procure his life.’ 

‘ The Condemned Cell in Newgate, ) 
Saturday Night , YUh April , 1779. $ 

‘The murderer of her whom he prefered, far preferred to life, suspects the hand from 
which he has just received such an ofli r as he neither desires nor deserves. His wishes 
are for death, not for life. One wish he has: Could he be pardoned in this world by 
the man he has most injured 1 Oh my Lord, when I meet her in another world, ena¬ 
ble ine to tell her, (if departed spirits are not ignorant of earthly things,) that you for¬ 
give us both, and that yoa will be a father to her dear infants! J. H.’ 

The rest of his time was passed in a state of mind almost too horri¬ 
ble to relate. Among his writings, were such records as these: ‘Since 
I wrote my last, I caught myself marching up and down my cell, with 
the step of haughtiness ; hugging myself in my two arms; and mutter¬ 
ing between my grating teeth,— whal a complete wretch I am /’ The 
clock has just struck eleven. The gloominess of my favorite Young’s 
Night Thoughts, which was always so congenial to my soul, would 
have been still heightened, had he ever been wretched enough to hear 
St Paul’s clock thunder through the still ear of night , in the con¬ 
demned walls of IS etc gate. The sound is truly solemn,—it seems the 
sound of death. Oh that it were Death’s sound ! How greedily would 
my impatient ears devour it! And yet, but one day more. Perturbed 
spirit!—rest till then !’ 

His dreams were tumultuous and dismal. In one vision, he saw 
himself in perdition, and having a distant view of Heaven, beheld his 
adored mistress walking with angels, and looking down with a look 
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of peace and ioy upon his miseries. She did not seem to know of 
them. • I could not go to her, nor could she come to me: nor did she 
wish it,—there was the curse ! Oh, how 1 rejoiced, how I wept and 
sobbed with joy, when I awoke and found myself in the condemned 
cell of Newgate P 


He met his fete at the scaffold with the firmness of despair. Only 
two or three years before, the criminal had attended the execution of 
the celebrated Dr. Dodd. I employ his very description of that scene, 
as a complete simile of that which attended his own death, as witnessed 
by me; and with it, close the melancholy tale. * At last arrived the 
fetal moment. The driving away of the cart was accompanied by a 
noise which best explained the feelings of the spectators for the sufferer. 
Did you never observe, at the sight or the relation of any thing shock¬ 
ing, that you closed your teeth hard, and drew in your breath hard 
through them, to make a sort of hissing sound? This was done so 
universally at the fatal moment, that I am persuaded the noise must have 
been heard at a considerable distance. For my own part, I detected 
myself, in a certain manner, accompanying his body with my own.* 
His agony was soon over, and his cold form conveyed to its last 
couch of silence and oblivion.’ 


We have been much alarmed of late, by the mobs and disturbances 
which have prevailed in some quarters of our Republic,—but we have 
never yet experienced any thing half so terrific as the mobs of Europe. 
The Bristol Riots, and the Evennemens de Lyons , must be fresh in all 
minds; while some of the more remote riots in the British capital 
stand out like pyramids from the general level of ordinary madness 
and crime. It was my hap to see the Great London Riot of 1780, for 
the instigation of which Lord George Gordon was tried for high trea¬ 
son, and left, though acquitted, with a stain upon his name. He was 
the champion of a numerous class of the lower order of Protestants, 
who held large meetings in various parts of the metropolis, and sent 
heavy petitions to Parliament, praying for enactments against Catholi¬ 
city. One of these documents, signed by many thousands, which was 
presented by Lord Gordon, was so large that it required the united 
strength of all the officers of the House to lift it into the presence of that 
noble Legislature. Though every signature was genuine, they were 
declared to be fictitious, and the petition was treated with contempt 
Incensed at this imputation, Lord Gordon vowed that he would con¬ 
vince Parliament of its error, by bringing up the petitioners in propria 
persona , before their representatives and servants. 

He kept his vow; and at ten o’clock on the next Friday morning, 
several thousands of his petition-signers assembled in St. George’s 
Fields, where the noble Lord met them, as a Roman general would 
have done his legions. He directed them to proceed to the Parliament 
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House, over the Westminster, Blackfriars, and London Bridges. 
Before this great multitude had reached their place of destination, it 
had doubled its numbers, and become a mob. Lords, bishops, and arch- 
bishops, were made objects of popular fury; cries of ‘ No Popery!’ 
rang through the dusky streets ; carriages were upset, and their occu¬ 
pants obliged to escape from the melee , and glide in disguise from roof 
to roof, to which they ascended from dwellings where they sought 
refuge. 

This day was but the beginning of tumult Like an half-cured 
ulcer on the human form, the riots, when suppressed in one quarter of 
the town, would break forth in others. Saturday and Sunday wit¬ 
nessed the most dreadful excesses. Indeed, the mob was quite uncon¬ 
trollable,—and yet the horrid Saturnalia had but just begun. The 
rioters convened in immense force on Monday, the anniversary of the 
King’s birth-day.* Efforts had been made, but ineffectually, to suppress 
them; large rewards were offered for the apprehension of the Ting-lead¬ 
ers among the lawless bands, who had burned several Catholic chap¬ 
els, in different sections of the capital. A few offenders were secured, 
but the flame was spreading, and the great body of miscreants rioted on. 

The events of Tuesday were dreadful. The mob made a desperate 
attack upon the Newgate prison,—mounting in swarms over the walls, 
and besieging the cells, (where a few riotous principals were con¬ 
fined,) with pick-axes and hammers. The chapel, and the house of 
the keeper, were soon destroyed. This occurred between six and nine 
o’clock in the evening. The loud alarms, and rising flames, drew me 
to the spot. The fire had then communicated to the wards and cells, 
from which the affrighted prisoners rushed into the yard, where many 
of them were supplied with liquor by the mobocracy, and went yelling 
and shouting around their enlarged boundary of exercise, with the fury 
of uncaged tigers. Many who were under sentence of death, were among 
the liberated prisoners. The new prison at Clerckenwell was also 
stormed and broken open, and all the inmates set free. Many of them, 
grateful for their sudden and unexpected discharge, entered heartily 
into the cause of those who had played for them the part of liberators. 
They next destroyed the mansions and furniture of Sir John Fielding, 
and Lord Mansfield ; pictures, libraries, wines, and splendid furniture, 
might have been seen, strewed in all directions, and clutched by the 
crowd. 

Thus waged the horrid war. The next day witnessed only the 
increase of a lawless power, which seemed destined to know no future 
abatement. The establishment of a private citizen, a distiller in Hol- 
born, a papist, Langdale by name, was attacked and fired. Then 
ensued a scene, such as pen cannot describe. Five hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of property was destroyed in a space of time so short, 
that it seemed as if the whole had perished in a tornado of fire. 

The spectacle at twilight was awful and sublime. At one and the 
same moment, the billowy clouds of flame were seen surging upward 
from the Kings Bench and the Fleet Prisons: from the ponderous toll- 
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gates on Blackfriar’s Bridge; from the new Bridewell, and from 
dwellings in different sections all over the metropolis. With a few 
friends who had purchased admission, I surveyed the terrific scene 
from the cupola of St. Paul’s. The crowds that ran howling through 
the streets; the occasional thunder of artillery; the spires of blazing 
light darting up on all sides, occasionally revealing the red waters of 
the Thames, and the sails like sheeted ghosts wavering along its 
bosom; the towers and steeples innumerable, clothed in lurid light; the 
maniac vociferations of numerous straggling parties of the mob, who 
had come intoxicated from Langdale’s distillery, where they drank to 
excess, and where hundreds of hogsheads, emptied in the gutters, were 
ignited by torches, and ran from street to street a tempestuous torrent of 
fire;—these were sights, that, once seen, could not fail to be forever 
remembered. Words are powerless to describe them. On Thursday 
they ceased. • • • 

We have had some violent mobs in America,—but none like this,— 
wherein nearly five hundred persons, besides the numerous victims of 
the law, perished together. Long may such sanguinary tempests be 
averted from our land! Singleton. 


STANZAS. 


' TU iwMt to remember!’— W. O. C. 


I. 

’T is sweet to remember, when Memory brings 
The honey-like sweetness of joy on her wings,— 

When her flight has been over the bright-blooming flowers, 
That shed their fresh fragrance o’er life’s blissful hours; 
Then, ’tis sweet to remember; for Memory then 
Bestows us our lost days of pleasure again. 


n. 

But’t is sad to remember, when memory flows 
In a dark, turbid stream, over deep-buried woes; 
When the loved and the lost in bold contrast arise, 

To the cold and unfeeling that now meet the eyes; 
Oh, ’t is sad to remember!—for Memory now 
Casta a bleak shade alike o’er the heart and the brow. 


hi. 

The joys of remembrance, like each earthly ioy, 

Are mingled with sorrow, are mixed with alloy; 

But as clouds pass, and leave the fair heavens more bright, 

So the deep shades of thought lend a charm to delight: 

Both the brightness and shadow in kindness are given,— 

This weans us from earth,—that transports us to heaven. 

MiUtaliy April 19, 1835. Anxs. 
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AN ACTOR’S ALLOQUY. 


NUMBER TWO. 


A Scottish barrister, named Allan, has just driven a nail into one 
of the pillars of the Temple of Immortality, on which he may hang his 
cap, without fear of seeing it snatched down to cover the nakedness of 
a numskull, or removed to make room for the more showy head-gear 
of some knight of pretence. His certificate or manifest of ability is a 
Biography of Sir Walter Scott, a work equal in interest to Johnson’s 
anti-veracious Life of Savage, and as abundant in anecdote, chit-chat, 
and pleasantry as Boswell’s Memoirs of the Leviathan himself. 

Speaking of the superiority of Scott’s account of the life and writings 
of Dryden to poor gossiping Malone’s work upon the same subject, 
Mr. Allan observes, that a poet makes a poet’s best biographer,—an 
assertion well sustained in that instance, but at variance with the facts 
connected with his own work. It is almost impossible to conceive a 
better executed biography of that wonderful man whose name it bears; 
yet Mr. Allan has not registered any actual deeds in the Phocine 
territory. But as a vein of rich poetic feeling pervades his book, he may 
yet prove the truth of his own assertion, and dip his cup deep in Cas- 
taly’s clear founts,—or as the cockney poets say, ‘taste of Helicon,’— 
forgetting or not knowing that Helicon is a mountain, not a river, 
and rather too tough a morsel for their gentle nibblings. 

According to the ever-quoted and never-contradicted aphorism, that 
the male of the Roman bird may be eaten with the same condiment as 
the female, if poets biographize each other best, players are also the 
most fitting chroniclers of each other’s acts; and when we glance 
through the whole range of Biographia Dramatica, we must confess that 
the most entertaining volumes are penned by members of what a quaker 
friend of mine calls the face-making profession. Davies’ Life of Garrick 
is decidedly the best piece of stage history extant. It is written in a 
plain, unpresuming style, and is not only complete as a ‘ Life’ of that 
great actor, but it presents a correct account of all dramatic doings for 
nearly half a century. Davies was an inferior actor,—so inferior, that 
Churchill in the Rosciad passes him over with the simple remark: 

- ‘Upon my life, 

That Davies hath a very pretty wife.’ 

Murphy, in his work on Garrick, is more deeply critical than 
Davies, but not so anecdotal and impartial. Sheridan contemplated 
writing Garrick’s biography himself, and found unnecessary fault with 
both the above productions, saying that the actor had been crucified 
between two thieves. Galt’s ‘ parlour book,’ the Lives of the Players, 
can, upon his own acknowledgment, lay claim to very little merit. 
We have no right, even in this book-making age, to expect any thing 
from an author whose venality allows him to write a standard work 
about events he knows nothing of, and on a subject he professes to 
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dislike. Campbell’s Life of Mrs. Siddons is an elegant production, 
but dignified and dull; yet it is as far superior to Boaden’s as Herschel’s 
great lens is to the eye-glass of an exquisite. Boaden has insulted the 
memories of this illustrious pair, Siddons and Kemble, and perpetrated 
a quantity of dense volumes whose thickness adds weight to the 
enormity. But his works are useful in their way, and have more 
than repaid me their original cost. When over-fatigued, or ennuyeed, or 
otherwise indisposed to sleep, a page or two of Boaden is a more effi¬ 
cacious opiate than any practitioner can discover in the Pharmacopia. 
To young beginners I should advise merely putting a volume under 
the pillow, as sufficient to ensure a hearty night’s rest; too large a dose 
might produce nausea, or throw the patient into a lethargic state, from 
which all the remedies in the Materia Medica would be insufficient to 
recover him. I speak from experience. I have tried for years to get 
regularly through the first volume, but have always failed from the 
power of its unequalled soporific qualities. Boaden has no place in 
my book-case; I have given him a niche in my medicine-chest. 

The most amusing specimens of histrionic biography are autographic. 
The Memoirs of Lee Lewes, Tate Wilkinson’s Wandering Patentee, 
and Cibber’s Apology, are ever fresh and welcome. The Reminis¬ 
cences, Recollections, and Retrospections of the modern stage are 
occasionally pleasant and chit-chatty, and some are rather ‘tittle-tat- 
tlish and twattlish.’ Bernard is perhaps the best. Poor old Riley’s 
4 Itinerant’ (the first series) is excellent, and truly depicts the varie¬ 
gated scenes and struggles of an actor’s life. Who has not laughed at 
the oily humour of that old rascal, Tony Lebrun ? I have heard a 
friend, who has now quitted the stage, describe a journey with Tony 
through some dozen of the little villages so thickly scattered in the 
agricultural counties in England. The actors had originally but 
eighteen miles to go, but it was three days ere they arrived at their 
journey’s end. Tony had never been in that part of the country 
before, and he insisted upon tasting the ale at every tavern in their 
route, that he might find who kept the best, and afterwards know 
where to stop. The way he ferreted them out was ‘full of merrie 
conceite, and ryghte surprysynge to beholde.’ In their zig-zag walk, 
if Tony saw the little spire of an humble village church peeping from 
behind the round brow of some distant hill, or pointing its finger 
upward, like a guide-post to heaven, from amidst the rural bosom of a 
clump of trees, thitherward did Tony bend his steps; making for the 
church in a direct line, over meadow, fallow, or stubble, a regular 
steeple chase; and certainly wherever he saw a church, there did he 
meet with an ale-house. 

‘ When pious men erect a house of prayer, 

The devil always builds a chapel there.’ 

Tony once went ‘ starring,’ with about as much pretension as many 
stars of the present day, but without their luck. One Adamson was 
acting in the little town of Hinckley, so famous for stockings, and some 
of the Leicester company went over to produce The Merchant of 
Venice, 1 with an unexampled strength of cast,’ as the play-bills said; 
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Tony Lebrun undertaking to act the Duke and prompt the piece. 
The Hinckley beer happened to be in decent order. Tony forgot 
• The Merchant of Venice ,’ in his attention to 4 Measure for Measure ,’ 
and soon became unfit to mete out justice from the ducal chair. At the 
appointed time, Adamson escorted him to the theatre, which, fitted up 
in a barn, was crammed to the rafters by such unprecedented attrac¬ 
tion. The stage lights, four panikins of fat, were blazing furiously. 
The tidier was rasping on his three strings as if he intended to cut his 
cremona in half. The curtain rose, the piece progressed, the trial 
scene approached, and Tony, in ducal dignity arrayed, sat at the head 
of the Venetian Council of Ten, represented by a couple of ploughmen 
in monkish gowns. He knew that not one line of the author had 
a place in his memory, but then he had the prompt-book before him, 
with papers and other appearances of judgeship, and he could read the 
short speeches and skip the long ones, or give the first and last lines. 
But some wicked wag, knowing Tony’s habits, had cut from the 
book the leaf containing the principal part of the scene then coming on. 
Tony read his two or three first speeches with much effect, and 
thumped the council table with considerable energy and determination. 
His deprecatory address to the Jew, some twenty lines, he reduced to 
two, giving only the head and tail, saying: 

‘ Shylock, the world thinks, and I think too,— 

So we all expect a gentle answer, Jew.’ 

Shylock and Bassanio had their converse: it was Tony’s turn to speak; 
he had nothing of the sort, and he could not be wrong with the book 
before him. In the language of the stage, there was 4 a dead stick' 
Shylock kindly went on with a speech,—then came another pause. 
Tony began to find out what was the matter, and as Shylock continued 
to repeat, 4 1 would have my bond,—I claim my bond,’ Tony, occupied 
in searching for the lost page, roared, ‘I’m jiggered if Iv’e got it; 
some vagabond has taken it away;’ and, flinging down the book, threw 
himself with indignant emphasis upon his seat of state. And what, 
gentle reader, do you suppose this was ?—an old painted throne, an arm 
chair,—a gothic stool, or a block of wood? No! not even that: you 
are unused to the shifts of the drama in these small and rural theatres, 
and know not the suppository state of its adjuncts. The farce on this 
eventful evening was 4 Tom of Coventry,’ for which a large wicker 
hamper or wine basket had been prepared. This hamper, with the lid 
shut down, and covered with a piece of carpet, formed the seat of state 
on which reposed the nether integuments of the Doge of Venice. 
Tony bumped down rather harder than the basket lid was prepared to 
expect, and not liking such rough behaviour, it gave way, when Tony, 
doubled up neck and heels, fell to the bottom of the basket. His toes, 
in tumbling, tipped over the Council board of the mighty Two, who 
participated in the fall of their leader, and crawled off the best way 
they could from the scene of confusion and surprise. Tony was 
wedged in so tightly that he was unable to extricate himself. Antonio 
forgot his sore distress, and loyally exerted himself to help the Duke. 
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Shy lock dropped his scales and knife, and flinging* away his burning 
hate, kindly assisted the merchant to release the Christian potentate. 
The basket and its struggling contents were carried down to the lights, 
and by dint of pulling and straining, the Duke was released from his 
jeopardy, amid the heartiest shouts of laughter ever heard from an 
admiring audience. ‘ Od rabbit it,’ said Tony, them there red smalls 
of mine were split into a pretty sight of streamers, and as I walked 
home you’d have died of laughing to see them shiver in the wind, like 
the topsails in the song. It took me a whole skein of worsted and a 
week’s work to gather in all my rents, and come out in a decent 
garment. D’rat me if I was’nt doubled up like a slice of bread and 
butter, and there I stuck, squeezed fast, like Gulliver in the marrow¬ 
bone. Odsbodikins!—catch me starring again, that’s all!’ Mr. Ilif£ 
a tragedian of some small repute, was the Shylock, and Miss Errington, 
afterwards Mrs. Jarman, and the mother of Mrs. Teman, was the 
Portia. 

But we must return to our mutton, as the fashionable French pro¬ 
verb has it, though it looks somewhat ugly in English. In Barry 
Cornwall’s Life of Kean, the question is asked, * When is that rich 
book, Ellistoniana, to appear ?’ Whenever it does appear, it must be both 
rich and racy too, if it gives but the tenth part of the sayings and 
doings of that monarch of eccentricity, Robert William Elliston. But 
who is to put the book together? Not Bariy Cornwall, for his ‘ Kean* 
has been pronounced by Blackwood to be ‘the silliest book of the 
season,’ and the pain his sensitive mind must feel at the general cen¬ 
sure he has incurred, will prevent his again essaying in that depart¬ 
ment of literature. The ‘ Lift' of Edmund Kean is yet unwritten; 
and who is to write the Life of Elliston, in a congenial and appropri¬ 
ate spirit? I know not, unless Dunlap would undertake the task. 
Plenty of material may be had, and the work would sell well in 
England,—for never was actor more popular, nor manager more 
notorious. Dunlap’s name in the title page would ensure a good 
circulation alone. His ‘Memoirs of George Frederick Cooke’ is a 
delightful book, well and agreeably written; and although the author 
is now nearly seventy years of age, he seems to be in full possession 
of all his charming qualities, and more titan equal to the task. His 
last work, * The History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of 
Design in the United States,’ exhibits unbounded research, and intimate 
knowledge of the subject, pleasantly put together. 

Robert William Elliston was the most gentlemanly cointdian upon 
the stage. In the warm-hearted, eccentric heroes of the sterling come¬ 
dies he has never been excelled ; and his success in Sir Edward Mor¬ 
timer, in Colman’s play of The Iron Chest, after John Kemble had 
failed in it, stamped him as a tragedian of considerable pretension. He 
afterwards went through the whole range of first rate parts, but I must 
confess that his tragedy always seemed vapid and heavy, even in his 
proud and palmy days. He had a pompous delivery in all serious 
characters, with a labored and frequent emphasis; and the beautiful 
language of Shakspeare came from his mouth like the fustian of modern 
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melo-drame. He played for some time at London and Bath upon 
alternate nights, travelling each day a distance of more than one hun¬ 
dred miles: this procured him the name of ‘ the telegraph actor.’ He 
was at all times an industrious and persevering man, honest in his 
payments when he could, but too often lavish of promises which he 
never intended to perform. As an actor of first-rate talent, he was 
deservedly a general favorite; but as a manager, no man could be more 
despised. His domineering temper involved him in continual strife. 
His management at Drury Lane Theatre was marked with an eternal 
string of police cases, horse-whippings, squabbles, and lights; yet he 
was without animosity in his disposition, and in social life was bland, 
conversational, and agreeable. 

Elliston had a rage—a passion—a perfect mania for addressing the 
audience, which he did most impudently, and generally most effectually. 

I shall endeavor to confine my rambling chit-chat in this number to 
the repetition of a few instances of Elliston’s habit of speech making. 
He was once manager of the Olympic Pavilion, (in London,—now 
Madame Vestriss,) a band-box theatre, with a small pit then enclosed, 
and not bigger than a decent sized drawing-room. The house had 
beep moderately attended in the early part of the evening in question, 
but the second or half-price customers crammed it to suffocation. The 
pit was so full that many persons became alarmed, and endeavored to 
climb into the boxes; but as they were already sufficiently crowded, 
the intruders were pushed back again, and the confusion became 
uproarious. Elliston was acting the hero in Moncrieff’s drama of 
‘ Rochester.’ He was on the stage, singing or endeavoring to sing to 
his lady-love, the ballad of ‘I love thee, and that is enough.’ The 
over-crowded pittites were too noisy to he passed over. Dropping the 
lady’s hand, and advancing to the very front of the stage, he looked all 
around with an authoritative and school-master sort of stare, and in a 
pompous manner, said, ‘ What is the meaning of this disgraceful dis¬ 
turbance T ‘ Too full,—over-crowded,—shame ! —shame ! — robbery f 
give us back our money !* were some of the numerous responses. 1 Do 
I understand aright, that you complain of the house being too full? 
Who dare assert it V —and he drew himself up as if he felt that it was 
impossible any one could contradict him. ‘ I do,’ said a gentleman in 
the pit: ‘ there are more of us here now’than the place was ever intend¬ 
ed to hold, and your door-keepers still keep admitting others.’ Elliston 
pointed his finger at the speaker, and thus addressed him : 1 How dare 
you, Sir, contradict me in my own house ? I say the pit is not too full ; 
and to your confusion I say it, that I have had one hundred pounds 
more in that pit than there is at the present moment.’ The bare-faced 
effrontery of this lie absolutely dumb-founded the audience. The pit 
never held twenty pounds at any one time. Before the collecting wrath 
could explode, Elliston turned round to his companion, and taking her 
band with his blandest and most insinuating smile, resumed the refrain 
of his song,—‘ E-c-c-enough,—e-c-e-enough,—and that—and that is — 
enough.’ The transition was so abrupt, and the words so ridiculously 
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appropriate, that the thunder-cloud burst in a roar of laughter, and the 
over-crowded audience settled legs as well as they could. 

When lessee of Drury Lane theatre, some comedy failed upon the 
first representation, and was most unequivocally damned. It was close 
upon the time of the famine in Ireland, consequent upon the failure of 
the potato-crop. Elliston was annoyed at the non-success of the piece. 
He expected it would have had a long run, and have brought money to 
the treasury. He therefore insisted on one of the performers announ¬ 
cing it for further representation. The audience felt insulted, and raised 
a cry of ‘Manager!’ He threw open the stage door, and stalked on. 

1 What is the reason you have condemned this comedy? I am a bet¬ 
ter judge of plays than you can be, and I aver it to be an excellent play, 
a capital play, and it must and shall be again performed.’ He retired 
toward the stage door: a roar of indignation followed him. He felt 
he had gone too far. The yells were re-doubled; he trembled for the 
safety of his chandeliers; so, drawing out his white cambric handker¬ 
chief, an excellent adjunct when you w'ish to be pathetic, he advanced 
again to the front, assuming a penitential and deprecatory air: The 
groans were loud and long, but he kept his ground, looking beseech¬ 
ingly to the right and left. He triumphed: a pause ensued, when he 
began : * Mj* countrymen!—thousands of our fellow creatures are now 
starving in Ireland. A Benefit will take place at this theatre in the 
course of next week, when I shall present the whole of the proceeds to 
the committee appointed to receive subscriptions for their relief. When 
I appeal to you as Englishmen for cooperation in this glorious cause, 
my heart tells me that I shall not appeal in vain.’ A burst of approba¬ 
tion followed; John Bull was tickled; the insult forgiven; and Elliston 
retired amidst loud and vehement shouts of applause. 

When there is a scene requiring an expanse of troubled waters, the 
old way of shaking a large piece of canvass is not sufficient for the 
extensive stages of the patent theatres. The painted sea is spread 
upon the stage, and a crowd of little boys placed under the canvass, who 
jump up and down, and toss and tumble their arms about in every 
possible direction, giving an excellent idea in petto of a wild and 
troubled sea. These boys receive a shilling each, per night. Some 
piece was running, technically speaking, that is, being played every 
night, when Elliston, acting on Franklin’s principle, * Take care of the 
pence, the pounds will take care of themselves,’ determined to give 
the watery actors but sixpence each, and ordered the prompter offi¬ 
cially to signify the same. The waves struck, and refused to tumble. 
Elliston assembled them at the back of the stage, and in his usual 
energetic and pompous manner, thus addressed them: ‘ Little boys! 
A signification has been made to me that you are rebelliously inclined 
to quarrel with the remuneration assigned you for the fulfilment of 
your professional exertions. As proprietor of an extensive National 
theatre,—I may say of the first theatre in the world,—I hold myself the 
representative of the liberal portion of the thinking community, dele¬ 
gated with extraordinary powers for the cultivation of the legitmate 
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drama. Still, no reflecting mind can reasonably expect unlimited pay 
for limited services. Economy is the self-preservation of our nature. 
The resources of my establishment, I regret to say, forbid the possibil¬ 
ity of profusion, and I feel bound imperatively to enforce the order I 
have issued: therefore, * take the goods the Gods provide ye,* and do 
not again annoy the management by your remonstrances.’ 

4 Vot’s he say, Bill?’ said one urchin to another, at the conclusion 
of this florid address. 

4 Veil, I’m blow’d if I can make out: but as to getting our regular 
vages any longer, its my private opinion it’s no go.’ 

Charles Farley, the celebrated pantomime-concoctor and melo-drama- 
producer at Covent Garden theatre, heard of this curtailment of the 
wages of the waves with a flood of delight, and determined to go with 
the stream. 4 There is a tide in the affairs of men,’ says Brutus, and 
4 sixpenny waves won’t run so hard on our bank as the shilling waves,’ 
said Farley. It was rather low water in the treasury, for the houses 
had not been overflowing. The plunge was made, the order given, 
but the theatrical Tritons behaved like Trojans, and refused to be agi¬ 
tated under the legitimate shilling. Not a wave wavered. Charles 
Farley did not attempt to stem the current: he did not open the flood¬ 
gates of his eloquence, like Elliston, nor cast the oil of peace upon 
the stormy waves. No! he would not trust the deceitful billows; but 
proving himself a mightier monarch than Canute the Great, he bade 
the waves retire, and he was obeyed. Some wishy-washy portions of 
the ebbing tide, who stayed ‘to cast a longing lingering look behind,* 
were unceremoniously kicked into the street. But Charley was not 
the man to throw away dirty water till he had provided clean: the 
stage keeper had hired a new set of weaves, warranted to ‘curl their 
crisp heads and cast their snowy foam’ as much for sixpence, as the 
others did for a shilling. In short, as Charles said, the new waves got 
on swimmingly, considering that they were most likely a little nervous 
on their first appearance. The half-price billows did their tumbling, 
and coming out from under the canvass sea, half smothered and choked, 
received their hard-earned sixpence, and went on their way rejoicing. 
But 4 the voyage of life is bound in shallows and in miseries.’ The 
shilling waves, who had 4 cast their bread upon the waters,’ met the 
sixpenny varlets in the street, and poured upon them in a flood of fury. 
4 They rushed like a torrent down upon the vale.’ The streets were 
deluged with all sorts of waves. The shilling billows cut a heavier 
swell than the sixpenny, and were two to one against them in point of 
value, but the reduced prices fought nobly: 4 the torrent roared, and they 
did buffet it with lusty sinews.’ The by-standers wished them well,— 
the sixpences had their sympathy, but the shillings had strength and 
science. The cheap billows were bellowing for mercy, when a new 
actor appeared upon the scene. A watchman attempted to clear the 
street of* the warlike waves, and like Neptune, 4 reign supreme o’er all 
Ihe watery main:’ 

1 1 saw him beat the surges under him, 

And ride upon their backs; he trod the water, 

Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 
The surge most swoln that met him: his bold bead 
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’Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 
Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 
To the shore that o’er his wave-worn basis bow’d, 

As stooping to relieve him.’ 

In the representation of George the Fourth’s coronation, which ran 
some two or three hundred nights, Elliston personated the King. 
This spectacle was produced with extraordinary splendor: the princi¬ 
pal actors walked in procession as members of the Royal Family; a 
platform extended across the immense pit; and the mimic monarch, 
gorgeously dressed in exact imitation of his royal patron, marched over 
the heads of that portion of the audience, and received the shouts of 
applause and the homage of his acted subjects, with a graceful and 
dignified acknowledgment. The frequent repetition of all this ‘pride, 
pomp, and circumstance’ of kingly assumption, mingling with the 
fumes of much brandy and water, and the natural hauteur of his man¬ 
agerial dignity, so conglomerated our actor’s ideas, that he frequently 
fancied himself the monarch he was representing. It has been said 
that he offered to confer the dignity of knighthood upon his stage- 
manager, steady John Cooper; but if the proposal was ever made, it 
must have been when Elliston was most royally drunk. More than 
once did he leave the crowd of kneeling courtiers, and advancing to 
the front of the stage, extend his arms toward the audience as if in the 
act of benediction, and say, ‘ God bless you, my people !’ 

So firmly was this impression of royalty fixed in the mind of this 
eccentric man, or so agreeable was the assumption to his usual pom¬ 
posity, that it would frequently appear, even in matters of business,— 
and in the early part of the day, too, when charity would lead us to sup¬ 
pose that the spiritual movement could scarcely have commenced. A 
boy was sent to him with a note from a friend, requesting a free admis¬ 
sion for the evening. He waved his hand and said, in a dignified 
voice, ‘Child, quit the council chamber : ive cannot now receive peti¬ 
tions. 1 

This regal display procured him the title of King Robert William, 
and even his friends nick-named him His Majesty. A curious remark 
by old Spring, the box-book keeper, added to the jeer. At this time the 
rivalry between the two large houses was carried to extremes. An 
habitual frequenter met Spring in the lobby of Drury one evening, and 
accosted him with, ‘Well, Spring, what sort of a house have you to¬ 
night?—pretty full, eh?’ ‘Middling, my dear Sir, middling: that 
is, not very good: but we don’t grumble; indeed we have no right to 
grumble. God is very good to us, for they have a miserable house.at 
Covent Garden. 1 The wags said, with more wit than reverence, that 
Drury was managed by a monarch, and patronized by Providence. 

Richard the Third was reproduced under Elliston’s management, 
with a revision of text, and a total alteration in the usual style of dress. 
Soane produced his authorities, and Kean jumped about in an iron 
akull-cap and a ‘close-bodied gown, the sleeves curiously cut,’ looking 
more like a Tartar amazon than the Richard of our idea. Elliston 
appeared as Richmond in a new suit of shining armor, and strutted 
about the stage, grasping a terrific pole-axe and a bright shield,—very 
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much to his own delight, Kean’s annoyance, and the amusement of the 
audience. In the last scene, when Harry Tudor inquires of his friend 
Lord Stanley after his son, the safety of whose head had been threat¬ 
ened by the tyrant, Elliston should have said: 

*Pray tell me, is young George Stanley living T 

To which the grateful parent replies: 

‘He is, iny liege, and sale in Leicester town.’ 

Mr. Powell, a respectable veteran, played Lord Stanley. He was the 
usual representative of grey-headed puppies, quiet old guardians, and 
fifth-act uncles. He was always scrupulously perfect, but could no 
more go out of his way, even to the alteration of a syllable, than he 
could have walked up a rope stretched from the stage to the gallery, in 
the style of that god of grace and agility, Herr Cline. Elliston, instead 
of asking Powell if young Stanley was living, said 

‘la young George Stanley slainV 
To which Powell replied, with his usual accuracy: 

1 He is, my liege, and safe in Leicester town.’ 

The audience roared, and Kean, lying on the stage as the dead 
tyrant, muttered an emphatic oath, which drew the attention of the front 
rows of the pit. 

Elliston was told of his error. Upon the repetition of the piece, 
Wilmot, the prompter, cautioned him before he went on, and repeated 
the words of the line to him that he might impress them upon hia 
memory : 4 Not slain , Sir, but living ,—young Stanley was not killed. 1 
4 No, no,—I know, Sir,—I know,’ said Elliston: ‘d’ye think me 
drunk, or a fool?’ On he went, and enquired of the elder Stauley if 
his son was — missing! and Powell answered, with painful correct¬ 
ness: 

* He is, my liege, and safe in Leicester town.’ 

Compositors have a phrase, ‘Follow your copy, even if it goes out 
of the window,’—and an actor is certainly correct in strictly adhering 
to the words of the author: but a slight alteration is sometimes a case 
of necessity. An actress of the name of Brooks, a living embodiment 
of the power irate, an untamed Katharine, once worked so fiercely on 
the temper of her generally peaceful husband, that he seized the scab¬ 
bard of his Petruchio’s sword and began the overture to Taming the 
Shrew with considerable force and effect. His better half was so 
astonished at this overt act of disobedience that ‘a notable passion of 
wonder appeared in her face;’ but finding her beating half pursuing 
his studies with striking zeal and perseverance, she raised her voice in 
screaming protestation, and soon bugled a dozen or two of neighbors 
to her assistance. The story quickly spread about the little town they 
were then playing in, and each individual of that night’s auditory was 
well acquainted with the fact. The loving husband and wile had to 
appear as the Duke and Juliana in the comedy of The Honey Moon. 
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In the course of the piece, the Duke should reply to the Duchess’ fears 
that he would beat her: 

* The man that lays his hand upon a woman, 

Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch 
Whom ’t were gross flattery to call a coward.* 

Some fun was expected by the actors in the utterance of this speech. 
The side scenes were crowded by the company ready for a laugh at 
the unfortunate Benedict, and all the fidlers were in a titter of expecta¬ 
tion ; but our Duke possessed a faculty which Mr. Powell did not—of 
being able to alter his text to suit the nature of existing circumstances. 
Brooks turned the tide in his own favor, by saying, with considerable 
emphasis, and looking daggers at his rib: 

The man who lays his hand upon a woman, 

Save when that she deserves il t is a wretch, etc. 

Elliston played a short engagement at a provincial theatre in one of 
the towns on or near his route from Bath to London, and drew crowded 
houses. On the last night, the manager pointed triumphantly to the 
overflowing audience, and said: ‘Something like, eh? Pretty good, 
eh ? That’s what I call a house, eh ? Better stop for two nights more, 
—just as good,—make money,—what d’ye think, eh?’ Elliston 
answered this eloquential speech, by stating the impossibility of remain¬ 
ing any longer, business requiring his immediate presence in London. 
The manager fudged up a few reasons why he thought Elliston ought 
to stay, and endeavored to tempt his cupidity by saying: ‘Pooh!— 
stuff! Stay, and make cash—go, and affront the nobs. Two more 
nights; just two, eh! Immense houses. There’s our parson,—him 
in the stage box, with three children, fat wife and blind sister, and ser¬ 
vant in pit. All want you to stop. Mrs. Thingumbob,—she in No. 2, 
—large party, great patrons, first rate people,—say you musn’t go. 
Mrs. Brigadier Thubbs,—cock of the walk,—rules the roast here,— 
gives parties and all that,—sky-high people,—called you charming 
creature,—said I must persuade you to stop. New family, lives at 
White House on the Hill, hoped you wern’t going; and the Browns of 
Chilbolton, want something funny on Saturday, ’cause the children are 
coming home from school. What d’ye say, eh?’ Elliston reiterated 
his refusal. The play (Hamlet) went on, and we may judge of the 
manager’s horror when he heard the star give utterance to such an 
ebullition of brandy-and-water as the following, strangely mixed up 
with the melancholy prince’s soliloquy upon life and death : 

* To be, or not to be, that it the question,— 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 

Or to take up arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing, end them V 

• By the bye, the end of my engagement having arrived, allow me to 
observe, that fate has rendered it an utter impossibility for me to stop 
here two nights more, agreeable to the wishes of my generous patrons. 
The brain-bursting cares of the first theatre in the metropolis await my 
hourly-expected arrival. To the reverend and respectable Rector, 
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(bowing to a gentleman in black, in the side boxes) who brings his 
family to the theatre, • to catch the living manners as they rise,’ all I 
can say is, ‘Poor am I even in thanks, yet I thank you.* To the 
excellent Mrs. Thingumbob,—I beg pardon,—I mean the noble lady 
in No. 2., *my children shall be taught to lisp her name. 1 To tho 
new family who live at the White House, and the brigadier’s lady, who 
expressed so flattering an opinion of my merits, and that worthy family, 
the—the—Chilbolton’s, who wished to gratify their juvenile branches 
on Saturday next,—to them,—to all, I can only say, bless you,—bless 
you! My heart throbs at the recollection of your kindness; and, 
whether as proprietor of the splendid establishment known as the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, or as the humble individual now honored 
by your smiles,—never shall I forget your liberality while memory 
holds a seat in this distracted globe, or life itself shall last’ Imme¬ 
diately resuming Hamlet’s speech, he went on: 

* To die,—to sleep,—no more/ etc. 

To persons unacquainted with Elliston, the above story must appear 
somewhat preposterous, but that it actually occurred is well known to 
many members of the stage, nor have I at all exaggerated in my 
description. A pen and ink sketch cannot delineate his dignified 
assumption of manner, and ridiculous pomposity of tone; and it required 
a close intimacy to appreciate the delight he experienced in speechify¬ 
ing, and the avidity with which he seized upon every opportunity. 
When that queen of ballad-singers, Mrs. Bland, was unable to pursue 
her professional exertions, Elliston gave her a benefit at Drury Lane, 
and all the talent in the metropolis volunteered assistance to help so 
old a favorite. Mathews sang a couple of songs. Through some 
fault in the arrangement, all the rest of the intermediate amusements 
were over before Mathews’ first song came on. He sang it, and was 
encored. * Now, what next ?’ said Matthews. 

‘Why, my dear boy,’ replied Elliston, ‘my stupid blundering 
prompter has made a little mistake,—a small error. We have nothing 
now but your other song and the farce.’ 

‘ D-it, Sir,’ said Mathews, who w r as always irritable in business, 

‘ I can’t nor won’t sing two comic songs close together. There must 
be something between to relieve the thing. Nobody serves up two 
courses at dinner, exactly alike, one after the other; besides, I want to 
change my dress.’ 

‘Never mind dressing, my dear boy; the same dress will do for 
both.’ 

* What do you mean, Mr. Elliston, by ‘ Never mind dressing?’ Sir, 

I always mind dressing. When you give a dinner, and send down the 
venison and the salmon to the cook, do you say ‘ Never mind the 
dressing ,’ or do you tell her that the same dressing will do for both. 
This stupid business is done on purpose to tease me. Hop on and 
sing a long song, and then hop off Encored, and hop on, ana sing it 
again. Hop off, out of wind, fagged to death, and then you want me 
to hop on again, and sing another d-d long song.’ 

‘ But on a night like this — charity-’ 

46 
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1 Curse charity! Charity begins at home. I said I’d sing, and I 
will j but you don’t want me to be all night singing, and hopping, and 
screeching, like a lame parrot. It’s done on purpose. I did say I’d 
never enter your plaguey patent theatres again.’ 

* Well, what time do you want?’ 

* Ten minutes to change my dress.’ 

1 You shall have it.’ 

4 But how ?—the curtain has been down five minutes now : can’t keep 
them waiting a quarter of an hour, and nothing doing. They’ll pull 
up the benches,—pelt me,—knock my eye out,—serve me right,—I had 
no business to come.’ 

4 Well, well, Mr. Mathews, go and dress: I’ll keep them in a good 
humour for you: I'll make a speech!' 

Mathews went to his dressing room, and Elliston took out his watch. 
He suffered three minutes more to elapse, then, with his watch con¬ 
cealed in the palm of one hand, and his white handkerchief in the 
other, he gravely threw open the stage door, and walked slowly to the 
centre of the stage. A round of applause, three dignified bows, and 
a short pause. In his usual grandiloquent style, he thanked them for 
their presence on that evening, in the name of their old favorite, Mrs. 
Bland, who was desirous of evincing her gratitude for their heart- 
cheering generosity. He glanced at his watch, and to the wing; but 
as Mathews was not there, he felt bound to proceed. He spoke of the 
uncertain tenure of an actor’s prosperity,—many chances of dreadful 
vicissitudes',—no resource when faculties fail. Another glance at watch 
and wing. He adverted to the extra talent he had the honor of offering 
to their notice that evening,—instanced Mathews, who was the first on 
such occasions to evince a promptitude truly praiseworthy. ( 4 Curse 
him, his not ready yet!’) He then congratulated the audience upon 
seeing this popular comedian once more on the boards of a theatre 
royal; hoped the arrangements of the evening were entirely to their 
satisfaction; were his generous patrons but pleased, he cared not 
what time he spent in the task. (Ten minutes exactly.) Then wind¬ 
ing up with a splendid peroration, he bowed himself off amidst thun¬ 
ders of applause. 4 There,’ said he, to Mathews, who had just arrived 
at the wing, and w r as greeted with a hearty slap on the back,—‘there* 
listen to that—now, my grumbler, go on and sing. They are in a 
better humour than ever: my speech against your song, for next week’s 
receipts.’ 

Elliston’s industry was remarkable. At one period of his life he 
was Manager of a London theatre, and also of a principal theatre in 
the provinces. He kept the library and fashionable lounge at Lea¬ 
mington Spa, and occasionally plaj^ed at various parts of the kingdom 
in the same week. How a man of such an active turn of mind con¬ 
tracted a partiality for the bottle, I know not; but it is lamentably true 
that the latter part of his life was stained with many an act of bestial 
ebriety. 4 The drink, Hamlet, the drink !’ How many noble souls have 
sunk beneath its witching influence! But the curse is rapidly disap¬ 
pearing from the stage, and audiences are seldom disgusted now-a-days 
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at the sight of an intoxicated brute slobbering out his half-formed 
words, and staggering through his attitudes of love or grief. 

John Fawcett, the strictest and best stage manager Covent Garden 
theatre ever boasted, gave Tokely some good advice on the subject of 
drink. Tokely was an excellent comedian, and could he have con¬ 
quered his bibulous propensities, must have reached a lofty eminence; 
but he sunk beneath the vice, and added one more name to the long, 
long list of men of mind who have yielded to the triumphs of rum. 
Fawcett admired his talent, and did his best to wean him from his 
practices, but in vain. Tokely came drunk to rehearsal more than 
once, and Fawcett, irritated at nis conduct, spoke him thus: ‘ What a 
beast you must be, to swill in this way, so early in the morningj Look 
at yourself, and if the liquor has not drowned every feeling of shame, 
blush while 1 draw your picture. Unwashed hands and face,—a long 
beard,—foul linen, and dirty boots,—a fiery and loathsome breath,—an 
unsteady gait,—and the countenance of an idiot. You have become 
an object of pity to your friends, of derision to your enemies, of annoy¬ 
ance to your manager, a curse to your family, and a disgrace to the 
profession you otherwise might honor. This is what you gain for a 
momentary gratification. If you must drink,—and nothing seems able 
to stop you,—at least get drunk like a gentleman, and never drink till 
you have dined.’ Tokely was too blue to remember any thing of 
this sermon upon temperance but the last line. The next morning he 
was called to rehearsal at ten o'clock. He reeled in from the gin shop, 
and stood before Fawcett, most obviously swipesy. The manager shook 
his head, more in sorrow than in anger; but Tokely, cocking his hat, 
and buttoning up his coat in all the seeming confidence of right, said, 
with many hiccoughs: ‘It’s all right, Sir,—I have followed your 
advice,—It’s all right: I've dined /’ N. B. 


KINDRED SPIRITS. 

Drops from the ocean of Eternity.— 

Rays from the centre of unfailing light; 

Things that the human eye can never see. 

Are spirits,—yet they dwell near human sight; 

But as the shattered magnet’s fragments still, 

Though far apart, will to each other turn,— 

So, in the breast imprisoned, spirits will 
To meet their fellow spirits vainly bum,— 

And yet not vainly, if the drop shall pass 
Through streams of human sorrow undefiled,— 

If the eternal ray that heavenly was, 

To no false earthly fire be reconciled,— 

The drop shall mingle with its native main,— 

The ray shall meet its kindred rays again! 

England. Marv Anne Browne. 
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OLLAPODI AN A. 


NUMBXB 8IX. 

Magnificent and pompous Autumn ! It cometh before me, with 
‘dyed garments* of glory; with trailing clouds of innumerous tints, 
with leaves that fill the air with solemn whispers, and paint the view¬ 
less gusts in hues of beauty. Splendid Autumn ! Thy every feature is 
lovely to my soul. There is not a spray which yields its tribute to the 
wind, that hath not a lesson in its shiver, and a moral in its sound. 
When the ‘sweet South’ seeks in vain for the summer flowers, over 
which it ranged like a chartered libertine, rifling their cups, and 
betraying their soft odours; when the clouds lie in long red bars across 
the West, and the deep tones of woods and waters ring through the 
clear and searchable atmosphere ,—then is the Spirit of Autumn my 
monitor and my companion. I walk over the sere meadow; I see the 
many-colored fruits piled up in rich profusion under the generous 
orchard trees; I hear the pensive and farewell chanting of the birds, as 
they poise their pinions for milder climes, and I deem their melody a 
summons of gratitude,—a call for thanksgiving. Then Memory is 
busy; a sweet repose falls like golden light on every vision of the past, 
and all its regrets are lost in that enchanting radiance. This is 
Autumn, to me. I think of the pure skies, the broad lakes, and the 
swelling mountains, on which the eyes of my childhood feasted, until I 
become again a resident among them,—scaling verdant peaks, and 
looking abroad on seas of rainbow-foliage tossing to the breeze; or 
mayhap, delectating my palate with gathered chesnuts, and my ear 
with their harmony, as they pattered on the leaves from the lofty 
burrs: touching perchance, in their fall, the whirring wing of the 
partridge, as it wheeled through the woods. There is not a thought of 
Autumu that is sad to me. 1 love it for itself alone: 4 scene of ripe 
fruits and mellow fruitfulness,’—of calmness, beauty, and abundance; 
it has voices, and sights, and influences, that I would not exchange for 
a dukedom. I am always obliged to shake from my pen a few drops 
of superfluous enthusiasm, in the Autumn time. 


I was sitting yesterday, looking over my newspaper, and thinking 
of other times,—to which direction this season always bids me turn,— 
when I fell into a profound meditation on the great progress and 
power of those pregnant folios. I remember the time tnat when the 
weekly newsprint,—brought to 4 our village’ by the post-rider,— came 
to hand, I would pore over its blue and reeking columns with a 
degTee of interest that nothing else could match. Every word of its 
contents, advertisements and all, would be devoured at a sitting. The 
dailies of New-York were smaller than the country weeklies now, 
and issued, perhaps, in smaller numbers. No crowds of boys beset 
the wharves, and all public places, of the metropolis, as now, with such 
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vociferations as these: 1 Here's the Courier and Enquirer! Here's 
the Sun, JefTsonian, Tra-a-nscript! Here's the Journal of Commerce! 
Yere's the American and the Post! Yere 1 s the Star with the foreign 
news! Yere's the * Old Sarpent,’ and the Spirits-o’-Scventy-six, and 
the Advertiser! Yere's the Spirits-Times, and the Morning Herald ! 
No trifling penny won a little world of knowledge, then. How 
changed is now tne scene ! He who cannot read as he runs, at this 
era, must indeed be a wayfaring fool. I rejoice to see this glorious 
influence of the press pervading our country. While it continues, we 
can never be otherwise than free. Guided, as it mainly is, by strength 
and vigor of intellect,—inspired as it is, with the fervor of free 
bosoms,—its course is onward, and its power irresistible. An unfet¬ 
tered press, is the glory of a nation. Here, it should be peculiarly 
free; else it cannot echo the voice of the people. What this people yet 
will be, in morals, in political importance, and in national power, 
depends greatly on the press. Its weight, in the broad scale of good and 
evil, is beyond the patriot’s fear, or the enthusiast’s dream. 


Respecting dreams, I would say a word. Surrounded as we are 
with mystery,—with our yesterdays in the grave, and our to-morrows 
in Eternity,—what is a greater mystery than a dream? It comes to 
us when we are, as it were, in death; when whole cities are still; 
when the rich and poor, the rough and gentle, the care-worn and the 
careless, lie down in the blessed equality of slumber, and wrap around 
them the mantle of repose. How sweet must dreams be to the captive! 
Dreams of the blue sky, the shining stars, the open fields,—the moon, 
like a golden lamp, rolling through the dark blue depths of heaven! 
I have certainly had visions in the night-watches which have delighted 
me for months,—flinging about my daily paths a glow and beauty 
which tongue cannot utter, nor pen portray,—until I have been ready 
to say on waking, with one of old, * Redde mihi campos meos floridos , 
columnam auream , assistentes angelos : Give me my fields again, my 
most delicious fields, my pillar of a glorious light, and my assistant 
angels !* 

Reader, did you never have queer dreams ? Had you ever a vision 
of being at a fashionable party, and all at once discover that you had 
no coat on ? That one of your feet was a broom,—wherewith, in obe¬ 
dience to some superior mandate, you were engaged in both dancing 
and sweeping ? I wot of one, who has. 

It is hard work to run in a dream. I have been chased by Indians 
thus, and could never get on. Some horrid weight hangs to one’s feet; 
he feels the breath of his enemy on his shoulders and neck,—but it 
seems an age ere he is overtaken. It is folly to say that it is not 
unpleasant to be killed in a dream. I have laid down my life in this 
way, an hundred times. 

One curious vision I remember, in my boyish days. Methought I 
was crossing an immense abyss, on a single grape-vine, with Apollyon 
for a pilot I forget his appearance exactly, but it was hideous in the 
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extreme. He led me over the dark and dismal void, until I had 
reached the midway part of the vine, when he attempted the gymnastic 
feat of throwing me off I caught him by the hair,—which me-seemed 
was composed of red hot wires, very fine,—and with a giant’s strength 
hurled him below. I hear yet sometimes the booming thunder of his 
‘sail broad-vans,’ as he fell. Then, methought I experienced a pair of 
beautiful wings, and sailed away upon them to a paradise of rest. 

I have done many valiant things in dreams, and made many valued 
acquaintances. In them I have held large discourse with Shakspeare, 
Milton, Sir Philip Sidney, Walter Scott, and I know not how many 
other worthies. Then my travels ! I know not where I have not been 
in my visions. My last tour of this sort was to Jerusalem. There I 
met many patriarchs and prophets, and delivered a bitter oration to 
Judas, on his treachery. On these occasions, I have always said to 
myself,—‘ Well, thank Heaven! this is no dream . I have dreamed 
about such things heretofore, but this is reaV In this style I have 
visited Paris and London,—have wept with Josephine at Malmaison,— 
and, as aid de camp to Napoleon, assisted in reviewing his troops in 
the Champ de Mars. Heaven only knows how many times I have 
dined with kings and princes, from Solomon down to William the 
Fourth. 

There is nothing so glorious as water in a dream ! With a strange 
green light, the waves arise and roll. Speaking in a visionary sense, 
I can say with St. Paul, 4 A night and a day have I been in the deep.’ 
I have been drowned several times ; and on one occasion, went across 
the Atlantic in a chariot, with Pharaoh in livery for a driver. Fantas¬ 
tical thoughts, like those of which Irving and Hood complain, often 
rise in thick-coming throngs to my mind,—sometimes laden with 
dolour, and at others, full of amusement and edification. 

I have wept in dreams, and bitterly, too. Once I had a vision, that a 
brother and sister had gone to India, as‘missionaries. I followed them, 
through dreadful tempests, across the ocean. We approached Cal¬ 
cutta,—a beautiful vision of palaces and piles, surrounded with hills of 
wonderful palm-trees, whose green leaves displayed around their bor¬ 
ders a circle of glorious and prismatic light. I touched the shore,— 
the great car of Juggernaut seemed approaching, and foremost in the 
ranks of the idolaters , were the friends I sought. They had been 
converted to heathenism. Before I could reach them, they plunged 
themselves beneath the car. I saw them crushed by the sanguinary 
wheels; their blood streamed around me! It was a horrid dream; and 
when I awoke, how supremely happy did I arise, to thank God it was 
‘but a dream!’ 


I have a friend,—he belongs to the confraternity of ancient and hon¬ 
orable bachelors,—who is wont to describe a most painful dream which 
he encountered in his thirtic th year. Before I give his vision, however, 
l will describe the Visionary. He is now about two, or, ‘by’r Lady, 
inclining to three score;’ is very censorious, and declares that the 
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ladies now-a-days are nothing, compared with those who flourished 
when * we young fellows’ delighted society, in our powdered hair and 
graceful queues.’ He says that people have much degenerated; and 
still avers with pertinacious impudence, that he was once, and that not 
long ago, Considered the Adonis of the town. Sad alteration! I 
scarcely know what emblem would now represent his features. His 
face is like a faded apple; and his eyes twinkle from under his shaggy 
brows, like a mastiff’s. He says a flat thing,—laughs at it for some 
ten minutes, and then swears at the by-stander who does not ‘compre¬ 
hend the joke.’ To w hat shall I liken this remnant of the past,—this 
Ancient of Days? To a withered shrub?—a sapless, hollow bough? 
No,—emblems fail. If he resembles any thing, ne is 
‘ Most like to carcass perched on gallow-tree* 

Well, to his dream. He thought he w r as young again,—and in the 
midst of olden society,—the gay Lothario of his time. He danced, 
and ‘shook a graceful foot,’ with many a damsel, at an evening ball. 
Encountering one who filled him with admiration, he proposed him¬ 
self to her at once. He was accepted. A priest was present, and the 
dance was exchanged,— a la mode dc songe-creux ,—into a bridal 
party. The Bachelor was married: he pressed an angel to his bosom. 

Months rolled by,—as they go in dreams,—very swiftly, and the 
honey-moon was over. My friend’s angel proved a tartar. They had 
words,—and from w r ords (so the vision ran) they came to blows. 
These squabbles were renewed daily. At last, one day at breakfast, 
the unhappy Benedick determined to end his troubles. He poisoned 
his coffee, and drank it down. A dreadful fever seized him,—ho 
groaned, he thirsted, he burned with heat,—and with a hideous yell — 
he awoke !—so delighted at his celibacy, that he jumped out of bed, and 
in the darkness of his apartment,—watched only by the w aning moon 
and stars,—danced an energetic rigadoon. 

Now this was a dream that could only have entered the head of 
some rusty old single gentleman. I eschew his scoundrel opinions of 
matrimony, altogether. It has been called a lottery; but is only such 
in one sense; for all who embark in it, have a full and fair opportu¬ 
nity to judge their prizes; a probationary season, which affords all 
needful scrutiny of disposition and character. I am of Milton his 
mind, with respect of marriage,—it is a pleasing and consummate 
ordinance, and when thoughtfully entered upon, right pleasant to the 
partcipants therein. A kind of marriage mania has broken out among 
all my friends : they are dropping away one by one; and all of them, 
happy fellows! seem to say by their looks and actions, that they would 
not thank a king for his crown. You can’t get them to take a glance 
at a picture in the shop-windows now, as you arc going to dinner: 
they must hurry home,—‘there all their treasures be.’ A sense of 
loneliness sometimes arrests my spirit as I survey these glorious com¬ 
panions in their domestic retreats. I have seen the time, when 

‘I would not my unlioiiselcd, free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine, 

For tho sea’s worth 
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but that time is not remembered with pleasure,—nor is its continuance 
desirable. Truly saith my kind, my beloved old Jeremy Taylor: 

‘ There is nothing can please a man without love: nothing but that, 
can sweeten felicity itself. When a man dwells in love, then the 
breasts of his wife are as the droppings upon the hill of Hermon , her 
eyes are fair as the light of heaven, she is a fountain sealed, and he 
can quench his thirst and ease his cares, and lay his sorrow down 
upon her lap, and can retire home as to his sanctuary and refectory, 
and his gardens of sweetness and chaste refreshments. No man can 
tell but he that loves his children, how many delicious accents make 
a man’s heart dance in the conversation of those dear pledges; their 
childishness, their stammering, their little angers, their innocence, their 
imperfections, their necessities, are so many little emanations of joy 
and comfort to him that delights in their persons and society. She 
that is loved is safe , and he that loves is joyful .* Such pictures as 
these, are delightful to see. A parental sort of feeling crawls over the 
heart of the bachelor as he reads, and he is ready to gird himself for 
adventure, and to say with the lord of Beatrice,—* the world must 
be peopled!’ 

I read this passage the other day to a casual acquaintance, and he 

said, profanely, it was 4 d-d nonsense!’ But then he is proverbial 

for the extreme smallness of his soul. He is one of those kind of 
varlets, who are in a measure 1 upon the town;’ who will indulge their 
bibulous propensities at the expense of any and every body; akin, no 
doubt to the celebrated Simpkins,—the eelymosynary wine bibber,— 
upon whose tomb-stone the following epitaph was recorded, as if from 
the hand of a suffering friend: 

* What! Simpkins dead! It cannot be,— 

Simpkins, will you take wine with me? 

No answer — none? What! nothing said? 

Won’t he take wine?— fie must be deadf 

The testimony or the anathemas of such a fellow, can be neither 
hurtful nor valuable. He hates children, too: says he had as lief see 
the devil. Out upon the wretch ! If ever there was a positive manifes¬ 
tation of the divine spirit of God, it is the clear eyes and brows of 
children. Their souls are new , and their affections as fresh and ductile 
as a vine in spring. And how they bound and glow, with the spirit 
of existence! I could hang the man,—stickler as I am for freedom of 
opinion,—who thinks otherwise. If there be any thing calculated to 
make us satisfied with our earthly pilgrimage, it is the love of the 
young, and the scenes of animation which they display. I have never 
nad my head examined by a phrenologist; but it is my belief that the 
organ of Inter eslinthcjoy sand sorroicsofchildrenativeness will be found 
there, strongly developed. So much have I thought on the subject, 
that I have a rough draft of metre, alluding thereunto, which * it is 
hoped may please.’ I have adopted for it a plaintive air, now much 
in vogue in London, among the costermongers and sweeps, and in 
which, as in many of the choruses extant, there is a large amount of 
meaning. What a world of thought is hidden, for example, in those 
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magic words, * ai , ai, ew ,— ai , ew /’ in Zurich’s Waters! I have seen 

ladies nod their heads over pianos, and look as knowingly when they 
repeated these cabalistic monosyllables, as if they contained explana¬ 
tions of certain symbols in the Apocalypse. But to the metre. Stand 
a little back. Reader,—here it comes: 

THE LIFE OF YOUTH. 
air: ‘all round my hat.* 

There is a time when light, and air, and flowers, 

Arc shining brightly wheresoe’er we tread; 

When, from the passing of the swift-wing 5 d hours, 

An atmosphere of love and peace is shed; 

When Hope flits near us, on her angel wings, 

And sweetly to the heart her anthem sings. 

Then pleasant transports overcome the bosom, 

And days in pictured guise go beaming by; 

A softer breath exhaleth from the blossom,— 

A purer radiance gilds the open sky : 

The hues of heaven are poured on every scene,— 

On the glad waters, and the fields of green. 

All then is beauty,—from the gay clouds, waving 
Whene’er the breeze their golden skirts may stir, 

To the blue streams their bloomy borders laving,— 

The budding orchard, or the vernal fir: 

A look of gladness beams where’er we move, 

And fills the dancing heart with holy love. 

With love for Nature, and for Him whose power 
Glows in the noontide, or the blush of mom; 

Whose smile the waves receive,—the tree, the flower,— 

The vine’s rich tendrils, and the ripening corn: 

It wakes a Sabbath feeling in the breast,— 

A tranquil sense of harmony and rest. 

This is the Life of Youth! —and oh, how fleeting 
The glorious splendors of its morning be !— 

With chanceful hues the wildered fancy cheating, 

As moonlight smiles imprint the evening sea,— 

While the fair sails sweep onward in their pride, 

O’er treacherous waves that to dim whirlpools glide. 

This is the Life of Youth! Oh, could it linger 
About us ever, ns do Leon sought; 

Nor care, nor sorrow with effacing finger, 

Destroy the magic web by fancy wrought,— 

This earth I could not then call stale ami flat, 

Nor the dark cypress wreathe * all round my hat f 


Reader, — I am cut short. I have received intimations, (accompa¬ 
nied with expressions of complimentary and profound regret,) that the 
space whicli I expected to replenish in the present number, has been 
unexpectedly circumscribed by the voluminousness (unlooked-for) of 
other matter. Wherefore, until next we meet, I say to you, as Words¬ 
worth said to the companion of one whom I greatly esteem as an 
American and a friend,— Vive valete / Ollapod. 

47 
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A Life of Washington in Latin : By Francis Glass, A. M., of Ohio. Editod 

by J. N. Reynolds. One vol. 8vo. New-York : Harter and Brothers. 

This long-expected work has at length appeared, and, wo are happy to say, con¬ 
firms our most favorable anticipations. It is, in fact, the most singular produc¬ 
tion that has for many years been issued from the American press,—whether wo 
consider the boldness of the attempt on the part of the writer, the various difficul¬ 
ties under which tho volume was composed, or the signal success with which the 
effort has been crowned. Wo are much mistaken, indeed, if it do not eventually 
become a very popular work in all our classical schools. Something of the kind 
has long been wanted, instead of the dry and uninteresting scraps of ancient his¬ 
tory which have hitherto been forcod on tho attention of beginners ; and the Father 
of his Country now takes the place of a Romulus and Tarquin, an Augustus and 
Nero, with a prospect of decided advantage to the youthful linguist. But tho 
work is not merely intended for the young. Tho more advanced student, as well 
as the man of literary leisure, may consult its pages with profit and pleasure. They 
will find the Latinity pure and flowing, tho historical incidents worked up with a 
skilful hand, and so classical an air imparted to the whole as cannot fail both to 
surpriso and please. The manner in which the volume is got up, reflects great 
credit on the Editor, and gives manifest indications of a kindred spirit with that of 
the author of the work. Mr. Reynolds is, in truth, entitled to the greatest praise for 
his agency in bringing this book before the public. Tho very interesting biogra¬ 
phy ho has given of his friend and instructor, and tho classical reminiscences that 
are scattered throughout, show a worthy pupil of an able preceptor, and the whole 
forms one of tho most lasting and honorable monuments that could have been 
erected to the memory of tho Erasmus of the West. Our readers will not, wo 
trust, regard us as at all extravagant in the praise we have here bestowed, when they 
examino tho testimonials appondod to the volume, and which have been given by 
some of tho first scholars in tho country. And, as a still farther proof that our 
encomiums are within bounds, wo will make a few oxtracts at random from the 
work, and then leave it with the literati of our country. Tho following is a part of 
*he account of Braddock’s defeat: 

** Postridie, stragos terribilis excrcitui obtigit. Julii die nono, Monongahele 
trajecta, cum propugnaculum Duqucsno hand longe jam abesset, poriculique sin- 
metu exercitus incederet, in agmen, via uperta, gramine inulto obsita, impetus fac- 
tus. Galli Indique commisti, oculoruin elfugientes obtutum, arm is ignivomis, 
agmen nostrum, in latus apertum, ex insidiis petcro cceperunt. Prima acies in 
proximam rolapsa, agmenquetotum illief* perturbaturn. Ilostes, priefcctos maxima 
collineantes, multos occiderunt. Perbrevi omiies ducis abjutores aut vulnerati, aut 
occisi sunt, Washingtonio oxccpto. Ad heroa, igitur, nostrum imperii gumma 
devenit, qui in confortissimos hostes incurrere, rotroquo graduin daro, nunc suos ad 
fortiter pugnandum hortari, nunc vim addere victis, Residue perseveravit. Equi 
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duo, quibus insidebat, glandibus plumbeis, sulfossifuOro ; quatuorque glandes plum- 
be® per tunicam transicre, att anion incolumis evasit, omnibus aliis pr®fectis out 
interfectis, aut gravitcr vulneratis.” 

The next is a passago selected from the account of Washington’s retreat through 
New-Jersey: 

14 Adeo acriter insequebantur bostes, ut priiis eorum acics prima in conspectum 
venit, qukm ex?rcitus rccedentis agmen novissimum scaphas et navigia conscen- 
disset. Britorn s excrcitu Americano de nova C®saroa expulso, copias ad flumen 
Delawariense, hue illuc, disponobant, ct corurn manipuli omnes in partes impund 
ibant redibantque. Ut scaphas aut navigia nanciscerentur, incassum elaboratura. 
Nonnullos, etiam, pontes, qui ab Americ inis recedentibus modo rescissi fuerant, 
refecerunt, Bordentoniamque fir mum manipulum prminiserunt, Id ideo fiebat, ut 
trajcctus facilior, et Washingtonimn vexandi facultus major esset, utpoto qui, undo 
prim fun peteretur, omnino nesciebat.” 

We will conclude with the description of Mount Vernon : 

44 Vemonius mons, ripa Virginiensi Potomac fluminis, ubi duo milliaria latum, 
pulcherrime situs est. Mons iste acclivis pedibus ducentis mare superat, cujus 
fastigium jugera decern continot, et in medio, simplicitate augusta, villa apparet. 
Domes frons, qu® flumini contraria, porticu nonaginta sex pedes longa, et viginti 
alta decorator. Al® nemoribus fruticibusquc variis orriantur; prospectus 4 front© 
in agros valde delectat; sylva, insuper, parva, qn® secundum ripas fluminis Poto¬ 
mac pertinet, Anglicanas, et Americanas bestias, tarn feras, quam cicures, alit. 
H® res, una cum navibus, qu® flnmine labuntur, locum istum prorsus jucundum 
reddunt. Parvulum trans rivuin, it parte septontrionali, campus latus segetes, et 
pascua, groges multos et arinenta ostendit; latum, interim, flumen, et silv® romot®, 
culti colics, vallcsquo ad torram Mari® pertinentes, grando aliquid spoctantium 
oculis oflerunt.” 


The Vision or War: a Poem by H. S. Gibson. One volume, pp. 162. Philadelphia: 

Kay and Brother. 

We would not willingly be numbered with that stern and cynical class of critics who 
are ever ingenioti in alicno libro ,—witty to abuse and undervalue another man’s book; 
nor would we be enrolled with that fish-blooded tribe who can look on war and its 
effects without emotion,—whether the battle be done in a field or on paper,—on a horse 
or in an epic. The theme is troublous and solemn; and we always deemed it a very 
reprehensible exhibition of levity on the part of the horse mentioned in Job, that 6aid 
t hahaf when he smelt the battle, and heard the noise of the captains and the shout¬ 
ing. War is no joke, survey it under any aspect you will. Mr. Gibson has thus treated 
the subject. A fearful array of 

‘Guns, trumpets, blunderbusses, drums and thunder,* 
may be found rolling, braying, and rattling through the volume before us. Homer 
himself had not a greater quantity of warlike implements in all his heroic records. 

We are truly sorry that our time,—it being at this writing near our dinner hour,— will 
not allow us to specify the numerous beauties which cluster together, to use a homely 
simile, ‘like onions on a string,’ in this Vision of War. Suffice it to say, that the 
author has treated his subject in a way that might have been expected from the promise 
afforded by his newspaper lyrics, the last of which depicted a lover in the act of light¬ 
ing a common segar at the eye of his mistress. We must deal, while discussing the 
merits of this extraordinary Vision, in non-committal generalities. The work is dedica- 
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ted to Mr. Webster, in an effort of two pages, containing six paragraphs. The senti¬ 
ments are unexceptionable, and printed in italics. This is followed by a preface, con¬ 
taining judicious reflections, in Roman characters. To this an introduction succeeds, in 
larger type, followed by the poem, wherein the author plunges onward like a frightened 
sumpter mule, obstinately rushing into the hottest of the fight. Much blood is spilt, 
and many italic words are brought away into captivity. ‘ Thus wags the horrid fray,* 
until the welcome Jinis shuts the scene. The field of war is in a remote part of terra 
incognita ,,—and the vision of it is bound in blue paper. There is a statistical note at the 
end, and the volume does credit to the press of Mr. Dorsey, who { got up’ the same. 

We cannot add more, save to express a hope that Mr. Gibson will meet with all the 
success he deserves , in pursuit of the Nine; and that he will in future receive more 
favors from that capricious set than he has yet obtained. Might we be thought worthy 
to advise, we would counsel him to discontinue the practice of soliciting personal sub¬ 
scriptions. Let him consign that task to its only practitioner, the author of the ‘Ante¬ 
diluvians.’ It is an unnecessary and humiliating way of spreading one’s fame, we 
should fancy,—and generally leaves the pocket of the suppliant, like a true lover’ll 
heart,—'incapable of change * 


The Linwoods : on, * Sixty years Since* in America. By the author of Hope Leslie, 

Redwood, Clarence, etc. Two vols. 12mo. New-York : Harper and Brothers. 

C I have never read either of Miss Sedgwick’s novels, until yesterday, when I took 
up ‘The Linwoods,’—(by the way, I did not lay it down until I had come to the place 
where ‘Finis’ used to be m books, in my younger days,)—and now I’ll thank you 
to send me all the rest, by the very first conveyance.’ This is an extract from a 
letter received by us a few days since, and, although it speaks rather unfavorably 
for the writer, in one sense, we quote it as signifying, in briefest phrase, the literary 
character of ‘The Linwoods.’ In some respects, we rank it with the best novels 
we have ever read ; certainly it is the foremost of its class, although its class be not the 
highest. It cannot be judged as a historical romance, for although the action of the 
tale is connected with historical events of the most important character, and although 
names which are linked forever with the annals of this republic, figure among the per¬ 
sonages introduced, the connection is so slight and casual, and the agency of those 
renowned individuals is so independent of the proper plot, that the distinctive name of 
novel, as implying only fiction, can alone express its real character. The patriotic feed¬ 
ings of the reader arc indeed addressed,—events of the Revolution are interwoven with 
the doings of those upon whose fortunes his interest is fastened,—and many distinc¬ 
tive characteristics of the time are preserved as essential to the keeping of the story: 
but it is with the imaginative creations,—the beings of the writer’s mind,—that the 
unity of the narrative has its connection. The story is made up of their affections, 
powers, hopes, sorrows, disappointments, and rejoicings, and of the incidents to which 
these give rise, or by which they are effected: all the rest is incidental, yet so ingen¬ 
iously commingled with the plot, as to form with it a complete and consistent whole, 
from which nothing could be spared. 

The general impression that results from reading this novel, is eminently pleasing; 
and in this respect, it is almost sui generis as an example of the extent to which strong 
interest can be excited and kept up, with only the better elements of human nature, and 
apart from the exhibition of deep sullering, the development of bad passions, or the per¬ 
petration of bold wickedness. Among the principal characters, there is but one against 
whom the dislike or displeasure of the reader is strongly excited, and even against him 
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there is nothing more atrocious brought to light than heartlessncss, and a time-serving 
disposition in love and policy. There is indeed one scene of violence,—one incident in 
which brutality, avarice, and cruelty, are agents,—but it is very briefly though boldly 
sketched. The actors are quickly punished, and almost before the angry and painful 
interest of the reader is awakened, it is diverted into another channel, where it speedily 
assumes the form of sympathy, and is then completely superseded by emotions of gra¬ 
titude and joy. Those to whom ‘The Lin woods’ is not yet a pleasure to be enjoyed, 
will perceive at once that we refer to the abduction of the blind child, by the ruffian 
leader of the Skinners, and the rescue, promptly effected by the gallant Eliot Lee. 
With the exception of this incident, there is nothing painfully exciting in the whole 
progress of the story; and it is wonderful to see how perfectly, with so little resort to 
those appliances which in general constitute the material of excitement, the attention 
is commanded, fastened, and held down, as it were, upon the progress of the story. 

But our limits will not admit of such extended notice as we are strongly tempted to 
bestow upon ‘ The Linwoods :’ nor indeed is it required, or perhaps desirable, since the 
book has doubtless been devoured before this time by most of those from whom our 
remarks will gain the favor of perusal. There is matter in the two volumes for a review 
which should fill pages of our Magazine, but for which wc have neither time nor place. 
We must, therefore, but with reluctance, put them from us with this brief expression of 
our gratitude for the pleasure of which they have been to us the giver, and of our high 
admiration for the talent, beautiful feeling, skilful discrimination, and exquisite good 
taste, displayed in their creation. 


The Magnolia; an Annual. Edited by H. W. Herbert, Es<i. New-York : Moesow 

Bancroft. 

The Magnolia for 1836, is, in our judgment, the best of the American annuals for 
the present season, whether we regard its embellishments, or its literary contents. 
Of the engravings, wc should place first in order of merit the ‘ View on the Catskili,’ 
engraved by Smillie, from a painting by Cole. It is, in every sense of the hackneyed 
word, exquisite . The softness,—the admirable contrast of light and shade,—the atmos¬ 
phere, and the little additaments,—all show the hand of a master. 4 Silence, eldest of 
things,’ seems actually to brood over the scene, such is its deep, quiet repose. ‘ The 
White Plume,’ engraved by Durand, from a painting by Ingham, is well drawn, and 
finely cut. Bold contrasts of light and dark, and good general effect, mark its execu¬ 
tion. * Boys on the Ice,’ painted by Fisher, and engraved by Casilear, is an excellent 
picture. The lonely scene,—the murky sky,—the alarmed boys,—and not least, the 
dog, whose very tail has a wave of fear in its bushy end,—all these are conceived in a 
spirit of nature, and effectively presented. Of the three pictures by Chapman, we 
should place foremost the ‘Ruins of Jamestown.’ The scene is one of calm beauty, 
and the fore-ground is singularly rich. It is engraved by Rolph, in whose hands the 
artist has neither suffered mutilation nor injustice. ‘Virginia,* the second painting 
by Chapman, is greatly to our taste,—simply-chaste, with quite the appearance of a 
fine antique. ‘The Rescue,’ by the same artist, is well conceived, and as well executed. 
The engraver’s name is not upon the plate; but, not to speak of the forest scenery, the 
hand of ‘ one who knows’ is visible in the figures in the fore-ground. A word, in this 
place, of Mr. Chapmun. Clever as are the talents of this young artist, they ore not 
more creditable to him than his untiring industry. He does not pant furthe r prizc, and 
yet refrain from running the race. He is an industrious student and'a hard-worker: 
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hence his success, and increasing reputation. There are two pictures by Henry 
Inman,—the ‘Bride of Laminermoor,’ and ‘ Innocenza.’ As paintings, they have been 
heretofore noticed in this Magazine. The first, engraved by Durand, is characterized 
by his general excellence. It seems to need, however, a more elaborate finish. The 
engraving of the second we cannot laud,—for we have seen the original, and cannot 
easily forget it. It was the face of a child, glowing with beauty,—such an one as is 
often incorporated with our pleasant dreams, when, in imagination, the pinions of 
angels are hovering near. ‘Look on that picture, and on this T Excuse us! And yet, 
by those who have never seen the original features, it will doubtless be greatly admired. 
The engraver has succeeded much better in this, however, than with the ‘Young Mother:* 
this last, though the design is pretty enough, will only pass without censure wdien it 
passes without observation. The frontispiece, painted and engraved by Casilear, is 
well conceived and cleverly executed : but it has faults, one of the most prominent of 
which is, that an identical female would seem to have sat for the three faces,—with the 
same propriety that Charles Lamb sat for a series of portraits of the British admirals. 
4 Amy Cranstoun,* painted by Ingham, and engraved by Parker, is well drawn, and 
not without a pleasing softness in its execution. ‘ Lake George,’ painted by Evers, 
and engraved by Graham, and ‘Green’s Pond,’ New-Jersey, engraved byRolph, from a 
painting by Ward, are very good as landscapes merely,—but they lack life and 
warmth : the figures, also, seem to us defective. 

The Literary Department of the Magnolia is well sustained. The Editor has per¬ 
formed his task with ability and good taste. His own contributions, if we do not mis- 
take his style and signature, are not the least attractive portions of the volume, as 
‘The Death of Soto,’ ‘The Rescue,’ ‘The Conqueror,’ etc., will bear witness. The 
authors of ‘The Yemassee’ and of ‘Redwood’ have each contributed a story worthy 
of their reputation. That by Mr. Simms, ‘Logoochie,’ is a Legend of Georgia; and 
both in scene and power will remind the reader of Guy Rivers. The descriptions of 
nature, and the female portraits, are not a whit behind those of that popular novel. 
‘Amy Cranstoun,’ by Miss Sedgwick, is a talc of the old Indian war, which ended in 
the destruction of the Indian King Philip, and his adherents, nearly a century before 
the war of the revolution. Its events, we believe, arc mostly historical: hence, the 
whole has an interest beyond that of a well-told fiction. Such themes as illustrate 
American history, we are glad to perceive are beginning to occupy in our annuals the 
place of the superfluous and the frivolous. ‘The Young Devotee,’ by the author of 
‘Allen Prescott,’ ‘Muerte en Garrote Vil,* by the author of ‘A Y'car in Spain,’ and * A 
Night on the Enchanted Mountains,’ by the author of ‘A Winter in the We9t,’ have 
at least the power to awaken interest, and enchain attention,—for we devoured them all 
at a single sitting. ‘ Dick Moon, the Pedler,’ by William L. Stone, Esq., though turn¬ 
ing upon a story which we have somewhere seen and laughed over years since, is an 
admirable sketch; and its style, especially toward the close, puts us forcibly in mind of 
the gifted, the lamented Sands. ‘ Presentiment,’ a sea-tale, by A. D. Patterson, Esq., is 
the best imaginative effort we have ever seen from that gentleman’s pen. Do we err in 
attributing the following beautiful fragment to J. K. Paulding, Esq.? Surely, it is like 
him, and worthy of him : 

“W A S HINGT ON. 

“And the Genius of Death, with his brow bound about with the gloomy hemlock, 
and bearing in his hands a living, but a leafless, cypress, stood beside the couch where 
Washington lay: 

“ ‘I will quench this light,’ said the Genius,—‘I will overcome this lofty spirit, which, 
forgetting me, mankind delights to honor.’ 

“‘Thou quench this linlit,—thou overcome this spirit!’—replied the Genius of 
Eternal Fame, standing also beside the couch of the sleeping Father: ‘Oh, fool, that 
thou art ! — he hath given thee immortality m dying at thy hands.’ ” 
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The poetry of the Magnolia is of a higher grade than is usually found in annuals, 
native or foreign. Mrs. Ellet, W. G. Simms, Grenville Mellen, and J. K. Paulding 
have contributed, with other popular writers, to this department. The annexed, from 
the hand of a regular contributor to this Magazine, is, in our judgment,—(and we speak 
without bias or favor,)—equal to any poem in the volume: 

THE HARMONY OF NATURE, 

AND 

SOVEREIGNTY OF MAN. 

There is joy among the icebergs, when ends the polar night, 

And their mighty crystals flash in the newly-wakened light; 

There is joy in shouting Egypt, when through its valleys wide 
Pours the fountain of her harvests its renovated tide : 

Through each zone that belts the earth, Nature sings a gladsome song, 
in numbers sweetly simple or magnificently strong: 

By the well-spring in the desert, beneath the spreading palm. 

Her voice rings sweet and holy through an atmosphere of balm. 

Where Niagara the burthen of his congregated springs 
Hurls down the yawning chasm, how gloriously she sings! 

Afar in leafy forests, where the axe hath never swung, 

Where the Indian roams sole monarch, and the panther rears her young; 

In meadows of the wilderness, where proudly in the air 
The elk his antlers tosseth, and the bison makes his lair; , 

From heights, where the strong eagle sways his pinions on the cloud, 

And valleys, where the vine’s bright leaves the blushing clusters shroud 
From the teeming lap of Ocean, where rest the sunny isles, 

And white-winged barks are laden with their rich and mellow spoils: 

With trumpet-tongued sublimity, or low and silver voice, 

Nature swells the mighty anthem, whose burthen is— ‘Rejoice!* 

Oh! life sustaining Air, bounding Ocean, verdant Earth, 

The universe is ringing with the music of your mirth 1 
Yet wide as is your empire, and vast as is your plan, 

Ye are but vassal servitors, that minister to Man. 

*T is true, in fierce rebellion, there are moments when ye rise, 

And crush the weak defences he hath labored to devise; 

Yet, past your burst of anger, again ye own his sway, 

Ye come to him with tribute, ye hear him and obey: 

He heweth down and rendeth the patriarchs of the woods, 

He fashions them to palaces, that bear him on the floods; 

Next the boundless realms of air must be subject to his pride, 

And lo! the startled eagle beholds him at his side. 

On earth a mighty agent propels him w r ith a speed 
That mocks the fleetest gallop of the desert-nurtured steed; 

Intelligence his sceptre, Ids weapon and his shield, 

Who snail limit the results that his enterprise may yield 1 

How glorious is his heritage, how loud should be his praise, 

When even things inanimate, a song of gladness raise! 

The bounteous gifts of Providence for ever round him show r cr, 

For him the wild birds’ carol, and for him the bursting flower,— 

From the jewelled arch of heaven, to the daisy-chequered sod, 

Is one continued banquet for the master-piece of God. J. b. 

We have before adverted to the fine white paper, clear typography, and elegant bind¬ 
ing of this annual; and w’e shall now close a notice which briefly but candidly 
expresses our opinion of its more prominent merits and defects, by commending it to 
llutt liberal patronage which it should seem no pains have been spared to deserve. 
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Salmagundi : Second Series. By Launcelot Langstaff, Esq. In two vols. 

12mo. Now-York : Harper ard Brothers. 

Unlike the first, tho present series of Salmagundi is entirely from the pen of Mr, 
Paulding. It was comraonced many years after tho publication of the first, and 
during the absence of Mr. Irving in Europe. Those who read the present volumes 
will at once perceive how large a share of the first series came from the hands of 
our author. There is one attribute of the work which seems to us especially promi¬ 
nent, and one, too, which cannot be too warmly applauded,—and that is, the 
wholesome truths which it inculcates. Whatever garb tho writer assumes, ho 
invariably aims at solid improvement,—at essential good. There aro few fashion¬ 
able follies of which something is not said in these sketches. They most effect¬ 
ually mingle tho utile with the dulce; since, whether the author depict, in his 
own peculiar way, tho brainless dandy,—the heartless woman of ton,—tho ridicu¬ 
lousness of ultra modes in dross,—tho aping of foreign freedoms, in the conjugal 
state,—-or tho absurd imitations of foreign amusements and manners,—he aliko 
contributes to an useful end. Another preeminent characteristic of the work, and 
one which, in our judgment, above all others doserves praise, is the strong love of 
country which it every whero breathes. This is coupled with no obstinate, revolt- 
ing prejudice, or ignorant hostility to other lands and other people, but a pervad¬ 
ing, an abiding American sentiment, which has its origin in an ever-present 
desire that our nation should be a nation of freemen, in deed os well as in form,— 
unincumbered with the follies, and free from the vices which havo cursed other and 
older countries. Mr. Paulding, aware that satire is a convenient mode of access 
to the public, and with a just reliance upon his internal resources, always goes 
hoartily to his work, and in all things delivers himself without reserve. Indeed, 
we know of no writer who moro effectively occupies tho ground of a Satirist. Ho 
hurls his sentences, liko javelins, at tho fools of tho time, and lo ! they quiver 
with pain by tho wall against which they havo been pinned, with a missive so 
smooth, that at tho first they felt no wound. Yet there is nothing malicious in 
all this. Their adversary is not an enemy, but a friend, who «wounds to hoal.* 
In his hands, character, in all its variety, is distinctly marked, and a masterly ridi¬ 
cule colors tho pestilent abuses that havo crept into tho social state. 

As most of tho papers in this scries of Salmagundi aro old favorites, that have 
been for some time out of print, wo need not superorogate by commending tho 
volumes to that public accoptanco to which they present acknowledged claims. 
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Copy-bight. —We commend the leading article in the preecnt number of this Maga¬ 
zine to the candid attention of the public. It is from the pen of one as well, and per¬ 
haps better, qualified to judge of the subject upon which he has entered, than any pub¬ 
lic writer in our country. Ranked, himself among the eminent ornaments of American 
literature,—with experience of, and acquaintance with native and foreign patronage,— 
he brings to the task which he has now commenced, a knowledge as ample, as the 
spirit which awakens it is honorable and just. We need not solicit attention to this first 
article of a series. It will be read with interest, for its arguments and facts defy denial. 
Several influential journals have already promulgated similar sentiments on the same 
subject,—and we believe that they will be followed by large numbers of those who 
love the institutions and literature of their native land. 

There is one point, however,—a slight one we confess,—on which our contributor 
has, we think, laid a stress somewhat too great. We refer to the calamities of authors. 
We contend, that they have been as free from calamity as any class of people under 
the sun. Being before the world, all their changeful vicissitudes,—such as fall to the 
lot of every man,—have been blazoned from time immemorial before the public gaze. 
Suppose, for example, that some industrious person were to portray the ‘calamities’ of 
merchants, or artizans, or farmers, or military characters, or divines? How many 
swelling tomes could be thus written ? The truth is, that reverses and changes are 
peculiar to no class ,— they come to all; and in this light should the subject be viewed- 
We have a great contempt for those beggarly-spirited writers who would argue that 
talent and genius are misfortunes to their possessor. Acting on this principle, every 
father living would rejoice in the stupidity of his child, or lament his endowment of 
superior intelligence. 

We argue that the whole course of history proves that genius, so far from being a dis¬ 
advantage to its possessor, has been a glory and an aid. We will begin with the father 
of Poetry. Homer, according to Ptolemy Philadelphus,—the best authority,—had a 
superb retinue; he inherited from his step-father, Pheinius, his profession of music and 
poetry, and a flourishing, lucrative academy; Virgil’s estate was valued at the great 
sum of one hundred thousand marks; Ovid possessed an ample fortune, and lived in 
luxury for upwards of fifty years ; Horace owned the immense Sabine estate, itself a 
mine of wealth; Petrach lived all his life in pompous affluence ; Botcacio, happy in 
the love of his monarch’s daughter, enjoyed the true olium cum dignitate on his Ca- 
taldo estate: Lorenzo de Medici owned the finest domains and erected some of the 
most princely edifices in Italy; Racine possessed for nearly all his life time an annual 
income of nearly two thousand livres; Shakspenre, who posscssefl an income of nearly 
seven thousand dollars per annum, was the richest man in Stratford, besides owning 
large shares in the London Globe Theatre. Ben Jonson was a Poet Laureate for life, 
with a liberal salary; Milton could receive some six or seven thousand dollars when¬ 
ever he chose to write a political pamphlet; Dryden, before he turned politician, had an 
income of nearly two thousand dollars per year; Waller was worth twenty-five thou¬ 
sand dollars per annum all his life; Parnell, from his estate in Ireland, and other 
sources, had an immense income; Addison was enabled to reject all offers of patronage, 
and live in jolly ease; Somerville and Pope had rich and ample estates; Thompson, as 
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Surveyor General of the Leeward Islands, possessed an income of two thousand dol¬ 
lars, yearly; Collins enjoyed nine thousand; Akenside, as the Queen’s physician, three 
thousand; Gray was a gentleman, with all the means of ease and comfort, the incum¬ 
bent of a professorship at Cambridge, worth two thousand per year; Lyttleton was pro¬ 
prietor of the finest estates and parks in England; Goldsmith was richly paid for his 
literary enterprizes, and had it not been for his gaming, might have enjoyed a beautiful 
competence; Johnson had a liberal life salary; Alfieri had a splendid fortune; Ariosto 
was for the most part rich; Bodmer, the Swiss poet, was affluent, and left generous 
bequests in his will; the German poets Stolberg and Wieland, were rich; Walter Scott 
and Lord Byron received more than two hundred thousand dollars each for their wri¬ 
tings ; and Lamartine, the French bard, is one of the most independent private gentle¬ 
men in France; while Rogers is known as one of the most prosperous bankers in 
England. 

It were easy to swell this catalogue,—but we forbear. We might allude to facts in 
our own country on this subject, that would be deemed conclusive. We might point to 
Hillhouse, to the banker Sprague, to Halleck, and to numerous others,—were it neces¬ 
sary for argument. It is not. We have said enough, we fancy, to convince the most 
sceptical that genius is a blessing,—that, aside from the nearer approaches which its 
possessors make toward divinity, it smooths the path of the wayfarer through this life, 
and gives him, under all circumstances, superior enjoyment, and a consolation in any 
emergency, which the passionless and the plodding wot not of. 


THE DRAMA. 

Park Theatre. —In a monthly notice of the Drama, it is only the more pro¬ 
minent points of excellence and their opposites which can come within the limits 
of the reviewer. So many things are tolerably good, and so many tolerably bad, 
that our space and our reader’s patience would be severally exhausted, before we 
could do justice to either. The past month, however, has been so much more than 
usually replete with that degree of confirmed, excellence which almost defies cri¬ 
ticism, that in the present number we have little else to do save to record a passing 
reference to the principal subjects of gratification which have given pleasure to 
the frequenters of the Park Theatre. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood of course stand first in attraction, and of them indeed wo 
can hardly say more, in commendation, than that they have fully sustained the 
high opinion which was formed of them during their last visit to this country. 
Yet great as is such praise, it is hardly justice. Mr. Wood has decidedly improved. 
His voice has become stronger, more round, full, and altogether more gener¬ 
ally effective. Mrs. Wood could not improve. To our unsophisticated sense, she 
did not 1 need addition.* As an actress , she has, during the past engagement, 
added to her laurels: as a singer , she has carried all hearts with her, and convinced 
the public, (if indeed they needed further conviction,) that, excepting Garcia, 
there never before were heard such sweet sounds on this side of the Atlantic, as 
her wonderful voice and almost unlimited execution have been ablo to produce. 
Her voice is a phenomenon,—a living mystery,—which the most learned connois¬ 
seur and the simple listener alike wonder at and admire. 

In the return of the Woods to America, the public have boon mado acquainted 
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with Mr. Brough, of tho Dublin Theatre,—a Baritono of rather extraordinary 
power,—whose efforts, both as an actor and singer, have met with the encourage, 
ment and applause which their decided excellence fully merited. There is a 
homely saying, that * one can be satiated even with the best things,' but, like all 
adages, it admits of an exception. The opera of Cinderella has been played upon 
the boards of the Park Theatre, in repetitions, until the memory of the oldest play¬ 
goer keepeth not an account of the number thereof, and by Cinder ellas whose mer¬ 
its have had as many grades as exist between a penny-whistle and a German-flute. 
So often, indeed, has it been presented, that scenes have been worn out in its 
service,—fountains run dry,—singing birds become venerable, and unmusically 
cracked in their voices,—peacocks hovered their tails in absolute desperation and 
fatigue,—and horses kicked off their hind legs in its service: in short, even rats 
and mice have become as scarce as pumpkins, in the increased demand for the 
materiel whereof fairy coaches and their establishments are made. But the pom¬ 
posity of the Pumpolino8 tired not,—the jokes of Pedro lost none of their relish,— 
while the divine music, which like a silver brook threads through fairy land, seems 
to awaken some new enjoyment upon each succeeding repetition. Therefore it 
was, no doubt, that tho Woods chose to open in this wonderful opera, which, in 
its effects upon the public, metamorphoses a fairy tale into a substantial reality. 
All that warm and honest welcome which an American audience, filling a house 
from pit to dome,—remembering with gratitude past delights, and anticipating 
new ones,—could bestow, was heartily given on this occasion to old favorites. 
American audiences do not forget those who have ministered to their gratification, 
however oblivious and ungrateful the remembered may sometimes become of 
such evidences of kindness : and on this second welcome of Mr. and Mrs. Wood, 
they seemed determined to make them Bonsiblo of this fact: and truly they did so, 
if an evident desire to please in return be any proof of tho just appreciation of a 
kindness. Tho only new feature in this opera was the Dandini of Mr. Brough. 
Making the usual allowance for the embarrassment of a first appearance, he 
acquitted himself tolerably,—leaving a general impression in his favor, with a 
conviction that he could and would do better. The magnificent Finale drew down 
unusual applause, and satisfied all of the unimpaired powers of the artiste who exe¬ 
cuted it. The Mountain Sylph , with the original music, as Burnett wrote it, was 
next produced. This opera differs materially from that brought forward last sea¬ 
son by Mr. Ponson, which had the imperfections consequent upon a performance 
got up solely from a piano-forte copy. Mr. Penson’s arrangement of this opera, 
however, was creditable to his talents and industry, and for the time effectod all the 
purposes intended. Mrs. Wood, as the Sylph, took occasion to introduce as a 
finale one of the most splendid musical creations that the master spirit of Rossini 
ever conceived. Mr. Wood’s Donald was exceedingly well received: his fine 
person was favorably displayed in the costume of the character, and his acting of 
the part was equal to his best personations. Mr. Brough’s Hila was a much bet¬ 
ter performance than his Dandini. The admired song* * Farewell to tho Moun¬ 
tain,' met with a rapturous encore , and established Mr. Brough at once as a bass 
singer of superior quality. Mr. Walton played with a great deal of action, but 
not much judgment. He was evidently too desirous of applause,—no matter 
whence obtained,— whether from the gods in the gallery, or the critics in the pit; 
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and wo are sorry to say that the ‘ celestials’ showed little taste in its applica¬ 
tion. As a vocalist, Mr. Walton did better, but certainly not as well as he has 
done heretofore, and as it is to bo hoped he will do hereafter. Miss Conduit played 
Jessie prettily, and sang well, considering the disadvantage of contrast with 
the Prinia Donna, which, had not Mrs. Wood desired to assist, rather than retard, 
an inferior Binger, would have been extremely embarrassing. 

Fra Diavolo had all the welcome of a 4 vieux ami ,* and the farther assistance of 
Mr. Brough in the character of Bcppo. This has always been a favorite opera, 
and very justly so, os well on account of its exquisite music, as of the really inter¬ 
esting character of the plot.' Mr. Wood’s Marquis stands unrivalled now, (as it 
always has done here,) as a fine piece of opera acting. lie has neither improved 
nor degenerated in this instance. The 4 Barcarole,* 4 Love’s Ritomella,’ and the 
4 Robber’s Song,’ in the last act, were all rapturously received. The finest portion 
of this opera allotted to Mrs. Wood, is the chamber scene in the socond act. The 
quiet ease and simplicity with which she effects the 4 little nothings* of the toilet; 
the naivete of the song,—even the 4 Deuce take the pin!’—are in themselves 
individual proofs of a finished artiste. The close of all with the beautiful prayer, 
4 Holy Virgin,’ etc., makes this one of the most cherished bijoux of the many with 
which her opera acting has favorod us. 

The Maid of Judah , Massatiiello , The Barber of Seville t and Robert the Devil , 
were next successively reproduced: but our limited space will hardly allow us 
even to allude to their representation. 

Tho past month will be pleasurably remembered as an era in the 4 Treasury 
Department’ of the Park Theatre. Such an engagement as that which has just 
greeted the return of the Woods to this country, we believe is not recorded upon 
the books of the Park establishment, or on those of any other theatre in America. 
Great attractions make great houses; but tho uninterrupted display of crowded 
benches, which the Park has presented on every night of this engagement, with, 
out exception, is somewhat remarkable,—and reflects credit alike upon the 4 attrac¬ 
tive power,* and the general good taste of the New-York public. 

Our old favorite, Mrs. Sharpe, has been playing a short engagement, to the 
satisfaction of her friends. Her Western tour has not, however, added any beauties 
to her style of acting. Mrs. Sharpe generally gave satisfaction in the very respect- 
ablo situation she once held in the Park Theatre,—but in the character of a 4 Star* 
she can scarcely claim so favorable a judgment. 

Mrs. Hilson, —the amiable actress, w T ho for many years was the favored of the 
public, at the Park, has, after an absence of five yoars, again returned to us,—and 
has been received with much sympathy, for sorrows which we fear are too deep 
to be ever obliterated, and such pleasure as it is natural to feel in welcoming an old 
friend. Except that time and suffering have made some inroads upon her porsonal 
appcranco, Mrs. Hilson seems tho same intelligent and natural creature who once 
drew praise from all who beheld her. Her manner is somewhat softened, and 
there is not that exuberance of spirits apparent now, which once so peculiarly 
characterized her performance. She has all tho talents she then possessed, with 
the addition of experience to guido them. 

Mi. Abbott, from the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, London,— whose reputa¬ 
tion as an actor, a man of letters, and a gentleman, had precedod him,—entered 
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upon an engagement at this Theatre at too late a period for a more particular 
reference than this to his presence among us, and his ability to render that pres¬ 
ence a source of general gratification. c. 


American Theatre. —At the Bowery, one of the most attractive features of the 
month has been Mr. Finn, who, in his own peculiar line, is unrivalled. The 
excellence of his Paul Pry is not unknown to any of our readers; and his Philip 
Garbois we have never seen equalled. It is a most touching picture of the reju¬ 
venescence of age. To Finn, succeeded the Coopers’, —father and daughter. In 
many things, the former recalled to our minds his ancient power; but we could 
not help thinking, ever and anon, 4 Alas !—he is old , now.* Miss Cooper needs 
only experience, and a greater development of her physical and mental powers, 
to become all that her friends hope for her. As yet, she is but 4 a bud of promise/ 


The Franklin is a new and very pretty Theatre, recently opened in Chatham 
Square, adjoining the Tradesman’s Bank, under the superintendence of Mr. Din- 
nefoed, a gentleman of evident good taste, and well versed in theatrical matters. 
Among the performers, are several who are well and favorably known to the pub¬ 
lic,—Mrs. Duff, Blake, Hamblin, with the Seflons’, Thayer, etc. The performances 
at the Franklin have been highly creditable to the establishment, and have been 
attended by crowded houses. 


LITERARY RECORD. 

‘Legends of a Log Cabin.’— We received at a late hour, but have nevertheless 
attentively perused, a neatly-executed volume, from the press of Mr. George Dear¬ 
born, of which the above is the title. The writer need not have announced himself as 
a ‘ Western man.’ His work shows it. A wholesome heartiness in his sentiments, 
and certain graphic touches of nature in his style, clearly evince that he has seen and 
felt the scenes and emotions he describes. A keen observation of nature and man¬ 
kind,—easy alternations from the grotesque to the pathetic, or the sublime,—and, at 
times, a rich vein of pleasantry,—these seem to us to characterize the unassuming book 
under notice. The humor is oblique and sly; in one or two instances, we are forcibly 
reminded of Sterne. Witness, for example, the dialogue with the reader in the ‘Log 
Cabin,’ respecting the sleeping-place of Mrs. Balt. In the same chapter, there is close 
observation exhibited in the dinner-table test of one’s character. ‘The Hunter’s Vow* 
is distinguished by touches, both in narrative and dialogue, not less felicitous. We 
have read few scenes of fictitious distress more touching than ‘ The Englishman’s 
Story,’ in which the revolting game laws of Great Britain appear to present fresh claims 
to detestation. ‘ The Frenchman’s Story,’ though spirited, is less to our taste. The 
sneaking Yankee Pedler is an admirable draught of a character; but the ‘ Yankee’s 
Story* is, in our judgment, quite inferior to all the rest of the volume. Nor can it lay 
claim, we believe, to entire originality. The theme was evidently suggested by a popu¬ 
lar newspaper sketch bearing the same title,—as perfect a representation of New- 
England Yankeeism as we have ever seen. ‘The Wyandot’s Story* has already 
appeared in print, and has been very justly pronounced good. ‘The Minute Men,—a 
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Tale of ’75,* though the last, must not be considered as standing in the order of its 
merit. It is a stirring sketch of events that were common enough in 1 the war time,* 
but which two centuries from now will form the nucleus of an hundred romances. 
We know not the author of these ‘Legends,’ but whoever he may be, we profess our¬ 
selves admirers of his talents. He is a man of feeling,—a good delineator,—and one 
who looks upon nature with a quiet, faithful eye. His clever volume is very appro¬ 
priately dedicated to Charles F. Hoffman, Esq., of the American Monthly Maga¬ 
zine, whose own gracefully-written ‘Winter in the West’ has recently passed to a third 
and large edition. 

Apologetic. —Among the books of the month, the perusal of which we have greatly 
enjoyed, but which we lack both room and time to notice adequately, are ‘Mepliisto- 
philes in England,’ and ‘ Ship and Shore,’ by an officer of the United States’ Navy. 
The first, barring its diablerie , and occasional bitter rancor, we especially admire. 
That touching conception, the dumb girl Dora,—happy sketches of character,—biting 
satire,—just and terse criticisms of the drama, literature, the fine arts,—fine imagina¬ 
tion, and great ease as well as power of style,—these are some of the traits that render 
this one of the best re-publications we have had for months. Aside from all this, the 
work is a collection of portraits in type of some of the small and great personages of 
Great Britain,—all faithful in coloring,—fearless in expression. 

‘ Ship and Shore: or Leaves from the Journal of a Cruise to the Levant,’ is from the 
pen, as we learn, of Rev. Mr. Colton, late a chaplain in the United States’ Navy. It is 
the work of a man of talent, and fine sensibilities,—discursive and interesting in sub¬ 
ject,—and written in a style unaffected and graceful. It is marked by the natural 
manner and hearty feeling of a sailor,—the imaginative fervor of a poet,—and the 
spirit of a Christian. 

Wordsworth’s New Poems.— Messrs. Bartlett and Raynor will publish early in 
October, ‘ Yarrow Re-visited, and other Poems: 1 by William Wordsworth. Our 
own humble opinions of the genius of Wordsworth have been more than once expressed 
in these pages; and judging alone from the extracts which we have seen from the pre¬ 
sent volume, we incline to the belief that it will even add to the fame of its distinguished 
author. It is pronounced, by competent authority, to possess a more prominent and 
uniform spirit of elegance than can be found in any equal portion of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
former works,—‘a nobleness of thought and feeling, made vocal in perfectly pure and 
appropriate language.’ 

Paul Ulric : or, the Adventures of an Enthusiast. — A novel in two volumes, 
thus entitled, is in the press of the Brothers Harper. The author is Mr. Morris 
Mattson, a young American, who has made himself favorably known to the public 
by the translation of an excellent work from the German, entitled ‘Hours of Devotion,* 
which was some months since favorably mentioned in this Magazine, and which we 
learn has already reached its third edition. ‘Paul Ulric’ will be published within the 
present month. 

‘Letters to Young Ladies. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney.’ —Mr. William Watson, 
Hartford, Connecticut, has lately published, with important additions, a second edition 
of this work, in a neatly executed volume of some two hundred pages. The demand 
for a second edition proves that its unassuming merits are properly appreciated by the 
public. A great portion of the early life of the gifted writer was passed in the instruc¬ 
tion of young females. She was peculiarly qualified for the present task, therefore, by 
her large experience, not less than by her distinguished literary attainments. The 
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‘ Letters’ are upon subjects of simple nature, and Berious concern, and are written in 
language unaffected and pure. They touch upon the following topics: Improvement 
of Time,—Domestic Employments,—Health and Dress,—Manners and Accomplish¬ 
ments.—Books,—Friendship,—Cheerfulness,—Conversation,—Benevolence,—Utility,— 
Self-Government,—and Motives to Perseverance. The inculcations of this work are 
calculated to increase the happiness of Domestic Life,—to awaken and keep alive the 
best affections of the heart,—and to show, as it were in a picture, the true beauty of 
virtue. 


We find ourselves more crowded, in the present month, than in any one preceding. 
Our table groans with books, into which we have peered with resolute and observant 
eyes: but we discover that it is impossible to dispose of them, or a part of them at 
least, except in the following swift and summary manner: 

The Fudge Family, —a series of Satirical Poems. By Thomas Moore. —We 
choose to place this author’s name in juxtaposition with the title of the work he 
has written, because we know it to be from his pen. It abounds with fine hits, 
and many exquisite turns of phrase and rhyme. There are many among tho dull 
or the vulgar who cannot appreciate these jeux d? esprit; but the shrewd and 
intelligent will be delighted therewith. 

Select Speeches op Geo. Canning. One large volume: pp. 583. Philadelphia: 
Key and Biddle. —The fame of George Canning needs no eulogy. As a poet and a 
statesman, he attained the highest eminences, and received the loftiest applause. The 
selections have been made with some judgment, and the biography is respectably 
compiled. 

The Hawks or Hawk Hollow. Two volumes, Philadelphia, Carey, Lea and 
Blanchard.— Equal, in spirit and invention, to any previous work of its accom¬ 
plished author. It is destined to be popular,—for its characters appeal forcibly to tbe 
feelings of every American. 

Mathias’s Political Register. This book deserves to be placed on the desk of every 
citizen and politician. We had written an elaborate notice of it, which we are obliged 
to exclude. It contains an ample store of political and statistical knowledge, indispen¬ 
sable to all, yet familiar to few. No American should be without it. 

Religious Souvenir. Key and Biddle. —A great improvement over all its predeces¬ 
sors. The engravings are nearly all of them superb, and the matter is principally of a 
superior character. We shall specify some articles particularly in our next number. 

Southey’s Naval History of England. Carey, Lea and Blanchard. —A 
volume which every officer in the United States’ Navy should own, and every 
citizen interested in that great department of our national pride and power. 

Dick’s Works, on Philosophy, Religion, etc. In four volumes. Key and Biddle. 
Of these beautiful and excellent volumes we shall speak more at length hereafter. 

Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s Rome. Key and Biddle. —Worthy to be placed in 
every school in the Union. Plain, concise, and replete with interest. 
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Ornamental Literature. —Among the recent large importations of valuable Eng¬ 
lish books and works of art by Messrs. Wiley and Long, are the following, which we 
may pronounce unequalled by any thing of a similar description hitherto brought to this 
country: Paxton’s Magazine of Botany; Sir William Gell’s Rome and Pompeii; The 
Sportsman’s Kennel; Beauties of the Court of Charles the Second; Architecture of 
Great Britain; Italian School of Design ; Pyne’s Royal Residences; Memorials of Ox¬ 
ford; La Mark’s and Barrow’s Conehology; England and Wales, illustrated; Price’s 
Journal and Views of Norway; Lindlay’s Ladies’ Botany; Primary Geology; Album 
Wreath; Album Ornee, and Gray’s Elegy, with each stanza superbly illustrated by a 
fine engraving on w r ood. 

‘Picturesque Beauties of the Hudson River and its Vicinity.’ —Part First of 
these Views has just been issued by the publisher, Mr. J. Disturnell. In addition to 
the engravings we have already particularized, there is a noble view of the Bay and 
Harbor of New-York, painted by Chapman, and engraved by Smillie, and a spirited 
representation of Hell-Gate,—drawn and engraved by Dick. The execution of the let¬ 
ter-press, as well as of the pictorial portions, deserves all praise. Altogether, the series 
should command, from its excellence in each department, on ample patronage,—such 
as will remunerate the good taste and liberality of the publisher. 

Harpers’ Common School Library.— We have heretofore spoken of an admirable 
class of books, about to be published by the Brothers Harper, entitled the Common 
School Library. The first series, well executed, neatly as well as permanently bound, 
and illustrated by numerous good engravings, has just been issued. It embraces Con¬ 
versations on Natural History; History of Virginia; History of New-York, in two 
volumes; and Thatcher’s Indian Traits, in two volumes. Four of these are by that 
entertaining old gentleman, Uncle Philip, who is as w’ell known as his distinguished 
relative, Peter Parley. It must be a gratifying thought to the publishers of this 
Library, that millions of American youth, in coming time, will pore over pages which 
blend amusement with instruction, and in the fullness of their enjoyment will bless 
the forecast and enterprise which have spread such a mental banquet before them. 

Riddles. —‘The Fashionable Puzzler,’—a prettily-bound volume of some three hun¬ 
dred and twenty pages,—has been laid before us. It consists of a collection of enig¬ 
mas, charades, rebusses, anagrams, logogriphes, and conundrums, selected with credita¬ 
ble taste, by an American lady. As its readers will be those in whom curiosity is an 
active agent, it may be presumed that the edition will soon disappear from the shelves 
of the publisher. We hare seen worse plates than the unchristian-looking print bound 
up in this volume; but then it was many years ago,—probably when this picture was 
new. 

The Brothers Harper will publish, in the month of October, the followingworks: 

Norman Leslie* By Theo. S. Fay, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Barbary Slates. By Rev. M. Russell. 

The American in England. By the Author of ‘A Year in Spain.’ 

The History of Insects. Second Series. 

Paul Ulric ; or, the Adventures of an Enthusiast. 

Letters from the South. By J. K. Paulding. New Edition. 

Hannah More's Works . New Edition. In 7 vols., 12nio. 
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EDUCATION OP YOUNG LADIES. 

Since the so general establishment of schools for young ladies, in 
which a course of studies is adopted, requiring close application and 
severe intellectual discipline, many have been distinguished for scho¬ 
larship. Their emulation has been excited,—they have studied, often 
at a sacrifice of health,—and the report of their attainments has gone 
forth,—a tale of wonder. 

But it is too commonly the case, that with the expiration of their 
school life this distinction ends; and the question is not unfrequently 
asked: ‘What becomes of all the fine girls that emerge from the 
schools?’ They are soon amalgamated with the mass of society,— 
sink to the common level,—and we hear no more of them. They 
make their dtbut upon the stage of life, and play their part precisely 
as others have played it before them,—it may be with more grace of 
action,—but without any more elevated conception of the character 
given to them to represent,—and of course without greater fidelity or 
success. 

A great deal is said, at the present day, about the injustice done to 
the female sex, in regard to education. It is asserted, that their claims 
are overlooked or disregarded. I knew a crazy woman, who, like all 
others of her class, was in the habit of making very shrewd and perti¬ 
nent observations. Meeting her in a village where there was a reli¬ 
gious excitement, technically called a ‘revival,’ she said, that where- 
ever she went, they were praying for more convictions,—more convic¬ 
tions,—and she asked them ‘ why under the sun they did not act up to 
the convictions they had ?’ Thus it is with many who are making a 
loud cry for better means of education: they do not improve those 
already at command. 

The fact is, that school education is loo much relied on,—social and 
domestic education too little. The best schools in the world, can 
never supply the want of nursery culture,—of early moral and intel¬ 
lectual training. And if this be true of the best, what shall we say of 
those which, though more eagerly sought and prized, for young ladies, 
and more resorted to than any other, are above all others to be depre¬ 
cated—viz: what are termed Fashionable Boarding Schools ? 

An intelligent foreigner was once heard to remark, in speaking 
highly of a young lad under his care, that he had evidently received 
w'hat he believed was very rare in this country, ‘ a careful domestic 
education.’ With boys this can be pursued but for a few years. As 
they advance toward manhood, we must submit to the necessity of 
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exposing them and inuring them, by degrees, to the trials and tempta¬ 
tions which they must sooner or later encounter. Their sphere of 
action is to be in the world, and anions: men. But with young females 
the case is widely different. They are to be educated for private not 
for public life,—for the fireside, not for the forum. 

By domestic education is not intended that which is obtained by aid 
of private tutors, and governesses,—but that in which the father and 
mother take an active part,—carefully imbuing the minds of their chil¬ 
dren with high moral principles; informing them with useful knowl¬ 
edge, and inspiring them with a taste for improvement,—that in which 
all their faculties are kept in constant healthful exercise, by all the 
means, direct and indirect, which intelligent parents, devoted to their 
children, can bring to bear upon them, in that nearest approach 
to Heaven which earth affords,—a virtuous, happy home. Such 
parents do not call in the aid of schools and teachers to save the 
necessity of their own efforts: they cooperate with teachers; 
they regard the education of their children as their own peculiar 
work, in which, though they may be assisted, they must not be 
superseded. 

I object, particularly, to boarding school education, for young ladies, 
first from the fact that in such establishments they are necessarily left 
to the influence of minds no more mature, no more virtuous, no more 
enlightened, than their own. This is an intrinsic difficulty which no 
elevation of character, and no degree of fidelity on the part of the head 
of the establishment, can fully overcome. With their teachers they 
can have but little intercourse, except in the relation of pupils,—and 
so difficult is the art of rendering one’s self agreeable in the capacity 
of a superior, invested with adventitious authority, or so deficient are 
most persons in that knowledge of human nature without which there 
can be no adaptation of one mind to another,—it rarely happens that a 
teacher is regarded by his pupils with any good degree of compla¬ 
cency. Supposing him, therefore, capable of exciting a good influ¬ 
ence,—he thus loses the little chance he might otherwise have to make 
it available. 

But, except in school hours, the young ladies of such establishments 
are necessarily left together, and to themselves. Deprived of thi 
healthful excitements of home, and thrown upon their own resources, 
under circumstances most unfavorable, without any guiding mind to 
direct them, or to counteract their tendency to mingle all together in 
one mass, as drops of water mingle, and to be moved and swayed as 
one body, —so surely as there is more folly than wisdom in any hetro- 
geneous multitude, —so surely as there is a greater tendency to evil 
than to good, in any accidental association of the young and the igno¬ 
rant,—so surely do young ladies pursue a course which they after¬ 
wards blush to remember. 

To those who set a high value upon time, and who are aware of its 
peculiar importance at that period when young persons arc most capa¬ 
ble both of appreciating, and improving to the utmost, opportunities 
which are fast passing away, never to return ;—to such, I say, the idea 
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of so much time simply misspent , is sufficiently lamentable. But if it 
be worse than misspent,—if a great deal is learned that must, or ought, 
to be unlearned,—if false principles and pernicious inodes of thinking 
and acting, that may color the whole future character, have been 
adopted,—who can count the cost? 

The vulgar manners which are said almost certainly to prevail, under 
such circumstances, though a great, are perhaps one of the least evils 
on this formidable list. A habit of low gossiping and vulgar conver¬ 
sation,—stealthy correspondence with ‘ beaux,’—a conspiracy to 
thwart, in every way, their teachers,—just by way of amusement, lead¬ 
ing to insubordination and, what is worse, to deceitful ness,— mutual 
jealousies and ill-temper,—for which so many facilities are furnished, 
by close and constant neighborhood, and vacancy of mind,—are still 
more objectionable. 

Another objection, to which these schools are liable, is this : that the 
courseof education, usually there pursued, is of a superficial and showy, 
rather than a substantial and useful character. The loss of the actual 
amount of valuable knowledge, which might be obtained, with proper 
facilities, by the young ladies composing these establishments, is not the 
only ground of regret in their case. By learning to attach more than 
its just value to what is showy and superficial, they are led to undervalue 
what is intrinsically and therefore, permanently excellent. I think, too, 
that the principle of truth must be very much weakened by a showy 
style of education, calculated to produce an impression of greater attain¬ 
ments than really exist. 

But if it be so important to guard against the indirect influence of a 
school, how much more so to ascertain carefully, its legitimate moral 
character? Is it true, that in many of these institutions, the manifest 
aim is to make as great a show as possible, with a very small amount 
of material l —that deceitful practices, which enable an idle or dull pupil 
to make a tolerable appearance in a class, and to obtain a respectable 
mark of merit, are, if* not connived at, at least overlooked? Is it true, 
that when public examinations of some of these schools take place, the 
most dishonorable means are resorted to on the part of teachers, to 
create a good reputation for the school! 

What can be a more open countenancing of deceitful practices, and 
downright falsehood, than to let the scholars know beforehand, precisely 
the questions that will be put to them, in each branch, so that they may 
carefully commit the answers, which are to serve as the test of their 
general acquaintance with the study ?—to suffer them to commit, by 
rote, a sentence of French, or of any other language, with the transla¬ 
tion, and then to read it out of a book as a specimen of skill in transla¬ 
tion? —to take up a new study just before examination, on purpose to 
make a display at that time, and then drop it ? Indeed, it is to be feared 
that at schools, generally, the examinations are not quite so honest, as 
they would be, if the teachers had greater reference to the moral good 
of the pupils, than to their own reputation. I have known, however, 
some very honorable exceptions, in this respect. 

Another unfortunate result from the system of education of which 
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we are now particularly speaking, is this: young ladies nro made to 
think that education is for show,—that it is to be worn, ns we wear our 
dress, rather than received, as we receive our food, for nutriment and 
strength to the intellectual faculties. When such an idea is entertained, 
it is of course sufficient, in itself, to defeat all the true ends of education. 

If we were sure that a young lady’s mind was well stored with prin¬ 
ciple and good sense, we might be willing to send her, for a season, to 
one of these establishments, for the sake of acquiring mere accomplish¬ 
ments, better gained there than elsewhere. We have the sanction of 
actual observation for saying, that to such a mind what is wrong in 
them is so revolting as to confirm, rather than destroy, notions of truth 
and propriety, previously conceived. 

But we should condemn and despise ourselves, if, having reason to 
believe that our child’s morals would be tainted, or her views of the 
true ends of life perverted, we would not rather give accomplishments 
to the winds, than expose her to such a risk. He would but faintly 
illustrate such folly who, for the sake of some extrinsic ornament, 
should destroy all the harmony of a noble edifice, destined for his habita¬ 
tion, and make it pervious to wind and storm. What then should those 
parents think of themselves, who, preferring this kind of education to 
any other, and for one of the chief reasons, too, on the ground of 
which it is so objectionable, put their daughters completely away from 
them, and leave them to the mercy of circumstances most unpropitious 
to their moral and intellectual well-being? 

And how is it, meanwhile, with their physical education, winch also 
deserves careful attention ? Great account is often made,—and as we 
are sometimes tempted to think, more for the eclat of the school, than 
the good of the pupils,—of confining many ladies to their books, so 
large a number of hours, as to leave not sufficient time for healthful 
relaxation. And here we hazard a remark,—not directly relevant to 
this part of our subject, that the student who is required to spend so 
much time over his books, becoming dull through weariness, and indo¬ 
lent through the consciousness of having time enough and to spare, 
does not, in fact, accomplish so much as he would do in a few hours of 
vigorous study,—while at the same time he is forming bad intellectual 
habits. 

And when the hour of recreation comes, what charm does it bring ? 
It is well known, that the mode and the time for exercise is prescribed, 
as the lessons are, by rule,—and consequently it comes to be considered 
as task-work. Who has not heard of ‘ boarding school processions’ as 
strictly marshalled as if they who compose them, were chained ancle 
to ancle,—the order and line of march being prescribed and enforced 
by an attendant, who, though her emblems of authority are invisible, 
and her voice of command silent, cannot fail to bear, in the minds of 
those who are at her bidding, some slight analogy to a certain most dis¬ 
agreeable functionary whom we do not like to name in connection with 
young ladies. And how can exhilaration, joy, and health, be expected 
to follow in such a train? 

Let it be admitted that in cities this is the only practicable method of 
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giving a troop of noisy, heedless, wild young ladies tbo advantage of 
air and exercise,—that the difficulty is intrinsic: so much the worse. 

W e revert again to the commencement of this little article,—in which 
we alluded to the wonder sometimes expressed at the sudden transition 
of 4 the fine girls’ of the schools of honorable notoriety, to something 
very like oblivion. I do not know how far teachers of schools have it 
in their power to counteract the very natural tendency of young minds 
to suppose, that all education is included within the covers of a few 
school-books. Their pupils are sent to them, for the express purpose 
of learning lessons, and they have usually as much as they can do to 
see that they are thoroughly learned,—to hear and illustrate them. 
Thus circumscribed, they cannot do much, unassisted, to give more 
enlarged views of the subject: here they must have the co-operation of 
the parents. 

But unless the labors of the parent have preceded those of the 
teacher,—unless they have carefully trained their children, from the 
first as intellectual beings,—their interference now, though not useless, 
will not be half as effectual as it might have been. In some cases of 
highly gifted minds, the proper bent has been acquired without an early 
bias having been given: but this is rare, and where it happens, you are 
apt to hear a regret expressed, that what they have done for themselves, 
perhaps at a late period, was not done for them in early childhood. 

Some general notions, however, may be inculcated, calculated to dis¬ 
place the erroneous opinions, as to what constitutes the sum and sub¬ 
stance of education. Young persons should be taught to think that 
education is only begun at schools,—where they can be assisted until 
they become able to carry it on of themselves,—that much of what is 
studied at school, is merely for discipline,—to train and fit the mind for 
future action and improvement,—just as the exercises of the Gymna¬ 
sium train and fit the body. No one would think of practising those 
exercises for their own sake, without an ulterior object. 

Something besides school training, however, is necessary to fit the 
mind for self-education in after life. I think that studies should not be 
so multiplied as to occupy the whole time of young persons, leaving 
them no leisure for reading,—no chance to acquire a taste for general 
knowledge. 

If proper attention has been paid to intellectual culture in early years, 
this task will have been formed already, and once formed, is never lost. 

In such a case, therefore, it would be of less consequence to have 
express reference to it in the arrangement of a young lady’s time at 
school. But when it does not exist, it should certainly be one object of 
a teacher to inspire it. 

There is a way, too, of making the regular school studies contribute 
to the general improvement of the mind, much more than is common. 
Suppose the study to be Latin, and that in the lesson historical and mytho¬ 
logical allusions occur. Let them all he carefully looked out, and if 
places are mentioned, let the ancient geography connected with the 
lesson, be learned. Etymology, too, is a very good exercise for the 
ingenuity, as well as a key to the precise meaning of words. 
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Suppose a young; lady is translating; French. Instead of giving her 
a book of anecdotes and little stories, let it be one that is solid and 
useful,—the Life of Fenelon, for example. In this, the order of Jesu¬ 
its is early referred to: let the history of that order, in Charles V. or 
some other work, be carefully read. Fenelon was born in the reign of 
Louis fourteenth: let that period of French history be attentively 
perused, and so on. 

In reading history (we doubt whether it is ever worth while to recite 
it unless for purposes of illustration,) let all contemporary events and 
characters of importance, alluded to in the work, be sought in other 
works of a similar character. 

These are, of course, intended as mere hints, and not the outline of 
a plan. But it is evident that such a course would have a tendency to 
produce the conviction that knowledge was not all in one direct line, 
but collateral, and widely extensive. 

Another most important means of givingafine moral and intellectual 
tone to the minds of the young, is by training them to the habit of 
making themselves conversant with what is going on, not in the little 
sphere immediately about them, but in the wide world, and especially 
with those matters which have a direct bearing upon the great interests 
of mankind. For this purpose newspapers and reviews are invaluable. 
If children hear their parents and friends discussing these matters,—if, 
when quite young, they are occasionally employed in reading aloud to 
father or mother, even an occasional paragraph concerning them,—then 
interest soon becomes excited. 

Boys must almost of necessity acquire this habit, in some degree, 
sooner or later: but how dreadfully ignorant are young ladies, gene¬ 
rally, of all that is to be learned when school-days are over, except tho 
last novel, or poem, or some other popular book, which they read because 
every body else reads it,—the latest fashions, and the gossip of their 
own circle. 

Above all, it must be inculcated upon young ladies that God destined 
them to lead lives, not of amusement, but of duty and usefulness,—that 
the highest and noblest of all duties belong peculiarly to woman, for 
which if she do not lit herself, she is unworthy the name. 

But while there are those who, despite their being wives and mothers, 
find their greatest happiness in society, and dissipation,—whose ever 
present and prevailing aim, in regard to their children, is, to avoid, as 
much as possible, the trouble of them,—who, in bestowing great and 
constant attention upon their personal appearance, take little or no 
thought for their minds,—who are more troubled by the unbecoming¬ 
ness of a dress, the impropriety of an attitude, the failure to dance 
well, or play well, on some particular occasion, than they would be by 
some moral deformity, a manifestation of selfishness or ill temper, or a 
lapse from truth,—while there arc mothers who prefer the eclat of a 
fashionable boarding school, though obtained at so much risk and sacri¬ 
fice, to the less showy but more substantial results of a more private 
and thorough education, it will be strange if ‘the fine girls’ of the 
schools do not, as their mothers have done before them, that is, 
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when school-days are over, live first for display, and then for amuse¬ 
ment :—if they do not regard the color of the eye, the hue of the skin, 
the size of the waist or foot, and the quality and fashion of their gar¬ 
ments, as of more importance than any moral or intellectual qualifica¬ 
tions,—the body, the perishable casket, far more than the jewel,— 
destined to be forever bright or dimmed forever,—which it enshrines. 

S. 


THE LESSONS OF NATURE, 


I love not man the but nature more, 

From Uu»o, our iow rviews. Byron , 


Deep in the shadowed heart of some vast wood, 

To which the winds are whispering; in wild caves 
Whose arches chiseled by the sculpturing flood 
Ring witli the music of its rough-toned waves; 

Or in unvoiced and lofty solitude, 

On some lone peak whose crest the lightning braves,— 

The misanthrope mav brood o’er fancied wrong, 

Shunning Earth’s vernal smiles, and Nature’s joyous song. 

But I—albeit, I love at times to gaze 
On the stern might and majesty of nature— 

Love more the rich and fascinating blaze 
Of beauty, beaming from each softer feature, 

When the Creator mercy’s scepter sways 
And spreads a priceless banquet for the creature. 

In storms I see th’ Avenger’s angry nod, 

But in the rainbow’s arch I hail the smile of God! 

And whether in the forest’s sunless bower, 

The howling cave, or on the mountain high— 

Whether mid storms, the agents of His power, 

Or when His token clasps the gladdened sky, 

Even in the spirit of the place and hour 
I yield Him worship—with a smile or sigh; 

Why should man hate his fellows, or despond? 

Behold! Heaven’s seal is placed on the great social bond. 

For God hath written in his faultless law, 

Thus, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself— 

He knew how fiercely human passions war, 

Urged by ambition, envy, hatred, pelf; 

The ‘porcelain of human clay,’ he saw, 

Would seek to trample on the humble delf; 

So, to consolidate his mighty plan, 

Linked all in one wise chain, dependent man on man. 

Nature repeateth what her God decreed, 

For us, to all things, ‘succor and sustain :* 

Behold the rivers, Ocean’s waste they feed, 

Fed in their turn by dew and gushing rain, 

Drawn from the breast of Earth to serve their need, 

And through her generous bosom poured again. 

Go, Misanthrope! behold the mute appeal. 

And put—at nature’s voice —thy shoulder to tno wheel. 

New-York, Oct. 1835. J. B. 
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OUR BURIAL PLACE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ REDWOOD,' ‘ HOPE LESLIE,' *THE LINWOODS,' ETC. 

F rom the earliest records of the history of man we have evidences of 
the respect of the living for the dead in the sacredness of the burial- 
place. Have not our sympathies leaped the gulph of time when we 
have read Abraham’s appeal to the sons of Ileth ? ‘ I am a stranger 

and a sojourner with you, give me possession of a burying-place’—and 
the answer of the generous Ilittite (when Abraham offers for the cave 
of Machpelah as much moneyas it is worth) indicating that a reposi¬ 
tory for the dead was not to be trafTieed for,—‘ Nay, my lord, hear me; 
the field give 1 thee, and the cave that is therein I give it thee. The 
land is worth four hundred shekels of silver; what is that betwixt thee 
and me ? Bury therefore thy dead.’ 

The natives of our own land linger with filial fondness at the graves 
of their fathers. The most touching passages in their eloquent remon¬ 
strances against their forced removals were those that alluded to their 
being driven far away from thrir burial-places. 

Different nations have had different modes of disposing of their dead, 
but whatever mode keeps their ashes near to us must preserve bright 
and obvious the links that bind us to the past, and suggest us to the 
future. I have sometimes regretted that the manner in which the 
Romans preserved their dead was not in use among us, and have fancied 
an apartment in our dwellings where the ashes of our friends, saved 
from the corrupting processes of the grave, should be cherished in 
monumental urns. I have imagined what in this domestic cemetery, would 
be the effect on our spirits of the solemn hour of twilight, of prayer, of 
midnight meditation, of sacred music, of any of those holy influences 
that seem to raise our souls above the world, or to bring back the spi¬ 
rits of the departed to mingle with ours here. I have fancied the plea¬ 
sure of pursuing our daily employments with these hallowed memo¬ 
rials before us—of sowing, reading, and writing in their presence as if 
they were still living among us. I have calculated the power of 
appeals to the living, in the presence of their dead—to the impatient 
under the load of life—to the sordid—to those eaten up with the cares of 
the world—to the flippant, and the vicious. 

But this is idle. The customs of every age and country spring from 
its actual condition, and in our country, most especially, where nothing 
is stationary upon the surface, the dead should rest beneath it. What 
would become of our domestic cemetery in dwellings rarely tenanted by 
the same family for two successive generations? What would become 
of the ashes of the fathers who have died in Massachusetts, when their 
children move to the valley of the Missisippi, and their grand-children 
perchance to the Oregon ! 

But we have our burial-places where generation after generation is 
laid down, which we are sure will be guarded by the living, for the 
parent, the child, the brother, of yesterday, are there. 

Most persons have a favorite burial-place. Some prefer to be enclosed 
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In a tomb; others would rest in a vault, beneath the consecrating walls 
of the church where they have worshipped: 

1 Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise.’ 

We have heard of a lady (she must be of the Broadway genus) who 
prayed to be interred in Trinity church-yard, ‘ cost what it might, for 
it would be lively there, and she should feel so lonesome out in the 
country!’ 

I cannot sympathize with the good lady. The city seems to me the 
place for the living, not for the dead; for action, bustle, pursuit, not for 
repose and high meditation on that ‘something that cometh after.’ Nei¬ 
ther do I fancy the vault or the tomb ; not that I object to the clannishness 
they express,—for the family on earth may be a family in Heaven,—but I 
do not like the spirit of aristocracy and exclusiveness they sometimes 
indicate, and which, with all our legislating and talking about it, not only 
clings to all the forms of life, but passes the threshold of the dead. 

We feel that ‘ God made the country,’ in its physical beauty and 
moral influences from the first sigh of existence to the last hallowed 
place of rest, * the country church-yard.’ There would I lie, amidst 
my friends of all conditions, where the sod over me was freshened by 
the same summer showers that pattered on the roofs I had loved in 
life,—where the morning sun, as he comes over my native hills, shines 
upon it, and his evening smile gleams over it. 

My thoughts were turned to this subject yesterday, by a walk at 
noonday to an eminence that rises over the village of L-, and is sur¬ 

mounted (as the highest pinnacles of most old villages in New England 
are) by a church. A lovely scene lies outstretched beneath this hill in 
L —: the clear bright little village beneath it, and far away 

-* to where the sky 

Stoops and Bhuts in the exploring eye,* 

a glorious amphitheatre of hills,—some sloped and rounded by nature 
for the hand of the husbandman, and the steep sides of others a dense 
mass of wood to their crested summits; and deep set in the vallies 
between these hills, villages unseen but known to the familar eye by 
smokes arising from many a dwelling, and amidst this verdant frame 
work a little lake whose reflections have suggested its descriptive name, 
the Mountain Mirror\ The wide spread landscape is dotted with 
orchards and every insigna of country contentment. The sky yester¬ 
day was overcast with light vapory clouds; here and there a slant 
sun-beam shone down upon some little nook like a side-long glance of 
love, or a stolen smile on a favorite. The air was soft and mellow as 
it is on our pleasantest September days. After gazing on the distant 
hills till my eyes ached, I looked down upon the earnest groups that 
clustered in our village street, attracted there by the interest of a capital 
trial, and I turned from them to the cemetery at the side of the church, 
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and for the first time it seemed to me invested with the interesting 
associations of a country burial-place. I have often looked on this place 
of interment with a sort of shuddering. It is on the very summit of a 
wet, bleak, gusty hill, where the very trees are piteously bent by the 
north winds. It seemed to me the teeth of the poor mortal fabrics must 
chatter, and their bones rattle as the winter blasts swept over them. I 
like not a burial place on a hill: it looks obtrusive and ostentatious, 
and marvellously suited to such glorifying inscriptions as the following, 
which is in this same church-yard of L-: 

‘Reader !—expect the day which shall reveal to an assembled uni¬ 
verse the virtue and piety of Deacon J-W-!’ 

But there is a burial place toward which my heart yearneth, and its 
yellow sands seem to me as they did to a little fellow of my acquaint¬ 
ance, who being transplanted to a new soil, and seeing there a cotfin let 
into a wet grave, and thrust down amidst intersecting roots, cried out, 

4 Oh take me home , and bury me in the nice warm sand at S-!’ In 

the warm sands of that burial place, in a deep valley enclosed by moun¬ 
tains, and overshadowed by a green hill that rises like a protecting wall 
above it, how many friends (friends dear as life) and familiar acquaint¬ 
ances are laid! In the centre of this hallowed ground there used to 
stand two tall old pines. Every silver whisper of their stems spoke to 
the souL They have been cut down! Peace to him, for he was a 
harmless man, who did this sacrilege, because forsooth his view of a 
flaming red church was obstructed by these two mournful sentinels! 
It was 4 most foul murder,—murder and treason.’ 

Every little mound I tread upon in this burial-place, recalls some 
social or individual history. From my childhood I knew* those that 
sleep beneath it—the rich and the poor—the master and servant—the 
good and bad. Here lie two enemies, side by side,—their colfins 
touching,—who could not eat at the same table, breathe beneath the 
same roof, or worship God in the same church. Where are now their 
strifes, their unbridled passions, their unrelenting hate, their everlast¬ 
ing feuds! 

4 Underneath this stone, lies J-M-, Justice of Peace at all 

times and places,’—a little man, almost as quiet in life as in death, who 
never made a broil, and,—notwithstanding the claims of universal 
magistracy set forth in his epitaph,—never I believe settled one. 

Here, side by side, in three successive summers, were interred three 
sisters. How beautiful, how lovely and beloved they were in life, how 
desolate they left their widowed mother, how* each was mourned by the 
survivor, their epitaphs but half tell; for I well remember when with 
general sorrow the village procession followed one after another to the 
insatiable grave. Grief is still here. 

Here lies one, joyous in life, and most courageous in death, who was 
brought home, wasted and sullering, from foreign countries, to breathe 
his last sigh in his native land. The last glimmerings of the summer 
twilight were fading from the valley, when his brothers brought his 
body into the burial-place of his fathers. For long and anxious months, 
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his parents had prayed and wept for him, but when they laid him 
among his departed kindred, the voice of praise and thankfulness, and 
not the cries of grief, was heard. His gentle mother fills the next 
grave! 

We buried our good old Colonel-here. He was of the old 

regime, of those times, when the gentleman did in his secret soul believe 

that he was made of better clay than the * fellow. 1 Col.- was the 

last relic among us of anti-revolutionary and anti-republican days; the 
last surviving associate and boon companion of those three notable gen¬ 
tlemen of Connecticut river, real Demigod’s in their day, but styled by 
their profane descendants ‘ River-gods .’ The Colonel was loyal to the 
King of England, and a tory to his last day, because he believed that 
orders were Heaven’s first law; but as the wave of the multitude rose 
and covered one elevation after another, he submitted with Christian 
meekness, believing the people were made kings by the judgment of 
Heaven upon the rebellion of man. Amidst the familiarity and rusti¬ 
city of our village life, the Colonel maintained hispunctilious politeness; 
ana I remember, the ruling passion strong in death, his last words: 
they were addressed to a lady weeping over him: ‘Pray, madam/ he 
said, * be seated. 1 He was a good man and true, and there where rank 
is graduated by merit, where there be angels and archangels, he may 
find himself exalted far above some to whom he would have given pre¬ 
cedence here. 

Near the Colonel lies a fair specimen of the old r6gime of the softer 
sex: one who never dreamed of these degenerate days, when women 
explain the Mechaniques Celestes of La Place, and rectify the political 
economy of nations, but who, according to the elder orthodoxy, spent 
her three-score years and ten in making pastry, concocting syrups and 
sweet-meats, and exploring the culinary arcana. Her ruling passion, too, 
was dominant in extremities. I remember the night her husband died, 
she took one of his attendants into her pantry to descant on the size, 
color, and quality of her pickles. When they came out, he was gone! 

A little farther on, for here—shame to us ! the colored people are laid 
apart,—we buried ‘old Jo’. He would, if he had dared, have protested 
against this location, for Jo was an ‘ extra exclusive’ in life, and on bis 

death-bed gave his apparel to my friend-, whom he considered the 

first gentleman in the country, saying: ‘ Pray accept my clothes, Sir, 
for I can’t bear the thoughts any nigger should wear them !’ 

And here is J.’s grave,— J.-, the fiddler. How often have young 

hearts, as well as feet danced at the sound of J.-’s fiddle! He was 

the Apollo of all the country round. We thought his violin might 
have realized the poetic imagination,—‘ created a soul under the ribs of 

death.’ Poor J-! that fiddle was most dear to him. He loved it 

first, last, and best, and when he was actually dying, he begged his attend¬ 
ant to hold his hand, that he might move the bow over the strings. 
Like the swan, he expired in his own music. 

And here lies one whose worth is truly recorded on this stone by one 
of those who set it here to express the honor and gratitude they owed 
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her. No praise could exceed her due, who filled a long life with use¬ 
fulness, and met her death with dignity and submission, saying, as she 
bowed her head, * This is the last stroke, and the best V 

‘ELIZABETH FREEMAN, 

KNOWN BY THE NAME OF 

MUMBET. 

DHtobnc., as, laa. her supposed age was as years. 

BHE WAS BOBN A SLAYS, AND REMAINED A SLAVS FOR NEARLY THIRTY YEARS .* SEE 
COULD NEITHER READ NOR WRITE, YET IN HER OWN SPHERE, SHE HAD NO 
SUPERIOR NOR EQUAL l 8HE NEITHER WASTED TIME NOR PRO¬ 
PERTY : BHE NEVER VIOLATED A TRUST, NOR FAILED TO PER¬ 
FORM A DUTY. IN EVERY SITUATION OF DOMES¬ 
TIC TRIAL, SHE WAS THE MOST EFFI¬ 
CIENT HELPER, AND THE TEN- 
DBRE8T FRIEND. 

GOOD MOTHER, FAREWELL !* 

Here lies one, albeit our village Doctor, who breathed around him 
an atmosphere of health and cheerfulness. He withheld his drugs, and 
gave us smiles and pleasant words, which, as Scripture tells us, are 
* health to the bones,’ and so we lived to lay him here, whom neither 
the skill of his brethren nor the love of our stricken hearts could save. 

And this is the grave of our good Pastor, who survived a generation 
of his flock, and after preaching to them and to their children’s children 
for the space of fifty-nine years, (as his epitaph tells us,) was laid to rest 
among them. He was a theologian of the old New-England school. 
His creed was as unchangeable as his fashion of dress, and that never 
altered a thread. To his dying day, he wore his three cornered hat, 
his knee-buckles, and shoe buckles, and ribbed stockings snugly fittting 
his well-preserved leg, which disdained the leveling pantaloon. We have 
hinted at the inflexibility of his faith,—but there ended his sternness. He 
might have counted on his fingers those of his flock who, according to 
his theories, could hope to escape the * wrath to come,’ but never a scape¬ 
grace among them died, but he found some loop-hole for charity. His 
faith was a portion of his inheritance,—his charity was breathed into his 
soul by the spirit of God. Here he sleeps in the midst of his people, 
of the children whom he dedicated, the young whom he joined in 
holy bonds, the wandering whom he reclaimed, the faithful whom he 
encouraged, the old with whom he took counsel. May they all appear 
among the redeemed, when the grave shall give back its dead! 

Stockbridge, 12 ih Sept., *35. 9. 
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Tbsax’s magic in AEolian strains, 

When played by wizard hand; 

So wildly sweet, we almost dream 
They come from seraph hand. 

There’s magic in the summer trees, 

By glow-worms nightly lit: 

As though the stars had (eft their spheres, 

In those dark leaves to flit 

There’s magic in the mermaid’s song, 

At midnight, on the sea; 

The mariner holds his breath to hear 
Wo mortal minstrelsy. 

There’s magic in the maiden’s dream,— 

Her bridal day is near; 

Her golden wring is snapt in twain, 

Her cheek is paled with fear. 

There’s magic when the moonbeams fall 
But faintly on the eye; 

A figure glides along the heath, 

Its white robe you descry. 

There *s magic when the night winds come, 

And breathe a hollow tone,— 

They sweep across those churchyard tombs, 

With low and piteous moan. 

There’s magic when the owl’s loud shriek 
Is echoed Tong and shrill; 

It comes to the foreboding heart, 

A harbinger of ill. 

There’s magic when fantastic clouds, 

Shape monsters in the sky ; 

And when the comet’s blazing track, 

Appals a nation’s eye. 

There *s magic in the warrior’s sleep, 

On eve of victory; 

The blood stained field,—the prostrate foe! 

He wakens, with a sigh. 

Bat in Affection’s gentle voice, 

And in a parting tear, 

And in a welcome-beaming eye, 

There’s more than magic here 

TrmUm, (N.J.) Oct, 1835. H. L. B. 
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JEFFERSON PAPERS. 

In presenting our readers with a comprehensive though limited 
series of Original Writings from the pen of the departed Apostle of 
Liberty,—for which our acknowledgments are due to a valued and 
highly respectable friend,—we cannot reject the occasion that enables 
us to express our great admiration of the learning and sagacity for 
which, not less than for his patriotic ardor and forecaste, the sage of 
Monticello was distinguished. The authorship of the Declaration of 
Independence has alone crowned him with honor; while the energy 
of his intellect, and the profound views he entertained of human liberty 
and rights, remain to brighten his works with his memory, and to 
obscure with excessive lustre the darkness wherein political antipathy 
once sought to enshroud him. In saying this, however, we have no 
desire to utter ex parte sentiments respecting his course as a great 
statesman and political leader,—since his acts are history, and will be 
weighed with impartiality, both as to the motives which prompted, and 
the effects that followed them, by the present generation. Wc t at least, 
being too young to remember any events of his public career, can 
speak of him with unbiassed judgments. The exaggerations of party 
must be duly pondered, pro and con , before a just estimate can be 
formed of any eminent man. Thus, the humble politician can proceed 
to many extremities practised by the demagogue, unnoted and secure; 
while a coloring of ill is given to the best intentions of the elevated 

E ublic servant, making it impossible for contemporary intelligences, 
owever unprejudiced, to survey him truly. Old Middleton said a 
just thing, when he spake thus of the errors, real or imputed, of dis¬ 
tinguished personages: 

-but, great man, 

Every sin thou commit’st, shows like a flame 
Upon a mountain; ’t is seen far about: 

And with a bi^ wind, made of popular breath, 

The sparkles fly through cities. 

And though no man ever justly impugned the patriotic motives of Jeffer¬ 
son, it is a matter of record, that few public measures have had warmer 
opponents and defenders than his. Many of his principles, howbeit, 
(perhaps the majority,) have been acknowledged as axioms of freedom, 
wherever that name is hallowed and beloved. 

But it is in the retirement of private life, and the pursuits and plea¬ 
sures of a man of letters and a philosopher, that we love to contemplate 
Jefferson’s character. Few indeed have been able to throw aside the 
fervors and excitements of political life, and to enter at will into the 
charmed circle of literature and the sciences. In this respect, he was 
peculiarly happy. When he had sung in his spirit the evensong of 
his eventful day, he poured upon the shadows of his decline the light 
of a brilliant and unworn mind. Every thing pertaining to the sway 
and spread of liberty or truth, warmed his aged bosom, and animated 
with beneficent energy his vigorous powers. 
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While President of the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, he re¬ 
ceived from an eminent French gentleman, M. Gudin, a publication on 
the subject of the measures, then existing in France. This book he 
transmitted speedily from Monticello to a distinguished friend in Phil¬ 
adelphia, with this epistle: 


Monticello , Sept. 11, ’ll. 

Dear Sir : The inclosed work came to me without a scrip of a 
pen other than what you see in the title page—‘ a Mons r * le President 
de la Societe.’ From this I conclude it intended for the Philosophical 
Society, and for them now inclose it to you. You will find the notes 
really of value. They embody and ascertain to us all the scraps of 
new discoveries which we have learnt in detached articles from less 
authentic publications. M. Gudin has generally expressed his mea¬ 
sures according to the old, as well as the new standard, which is a 
convenience to me, as I do not make a point of retaining the last in my 
memory. I confess, indeed, I do not like the new system of French 
measures, because not the best, and adapted to a standard accessible to 
themselves exclusively, and to be obtained by other nations only from 
them. For, on examining the map of the earth, you will find no meri¬ 
dian on it, but the one passing through their country, offering the 
extent of land on both sides of the forty-fifth degree, and terminating at 
both ends in a portion of the ocean, which the conditions of the problem 
for an universal standard of measures require. Were all nations to 
agree, therefore, to adopt this standard, they must go to Paris to ask it; 
and they might as well, long ago, have all agreed to adopt the French 
foot, the standard of which they could equally have obtained from Paris. 
Whereas the pendulum is equally fixed by the laws of nature, is in pos¬ 
session of every nation, may be verified every where and by every per¬ 
son, and at an expense within every one’s means. I am not, therefore, 
without a hope that the other nations of the world will still concur, 
some day, in making the pendulum the basis of a common system of 
meaures, weights, and coins, which applied to the present metrical 
systems of France and of other countries, will render them all intelli¬ 
gible to one another. England and this country may give it a begin¬ 
ning, notwithstanding the war they are entering into. The republic of 
letters is unafiected by the wars of geographical divisions of the earth. 
France, by her power and science, now bears down everything. But 
that power has its measure in the life-time of one man. The day can¬ 
not be distant, in the history of human revolutions, when the indigna¬ 
tion of mankind will burst forth, and an insurrection of the universe 
against the political tyranny of Franco will overwhelm all her arroga- 
tions. Whatever is most opposite to them will be most popular, and 
what is reasonable therefore in itself, cannot fail to be adopted the 
sooner from that motive. But why leave this adoption to the tardy 
will of governments, who are always, in their slock of information, a cen¬ 
tury or two behind the intelligent part of mankind? and who have inter¬ 
ested motives against touching antient institutions ? Why should not 
the college of the literary societies of the world adopt the second pendu- 
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him as the unit of measure, on the authorities of reason, convenience, and 
common consent? And why should not our society open the proposi¬ 
tion by a circular letter to the other learned institutions of the earth ? 
If men of science, in their publications, would express measures always 
in multiples and decimals of the pendulum, annexing their value in 
municipal measures, as botanists add the popular to the botanical names 
of plants, they would soon become familiar to all men of instruction, 
ana prepare the way for legal adoptions. At any rate, it would render 
the writers of every nation intelligible to the readers of every other, 
when expressing the measures of things. The French, I believe, have 
given up their Decadary Calendar, but it does not appear that they 
retire from the centesimal division of the quadrant On the contrary, 
M. Borda has calculated, according to that division, new trigonome¬ 
trical tables, not yet I believe printed. In the excellent tables of Callet, 
published by Did6t in stereotype, he has given a table of logarithmetic 
sines and tangents for the hundred degrees of the quadrant, abridged 
from Borda’s manuscript. But he has given others for the sexagesimal 
division, which being for every 10" through the whole table, are more 
convenient than Hutton’s, Scherwin’s, or any of their predecessors. It 
cannot be denied that the centesimal division would facilitate our arith¬ 
metic, and that it might have been preferable, had it been originally 
adopted; as a numeration by eights would have been more convenient 
than by tens. But the advantages would not now compensate for the 
embarrassments of a change. 

I extremely regret the not being provided with a time-piece equal to 
the observation of the approaching eclipse of the sun. Can you tell 
me what would be the cost in Philadelphia of a clock, the time-keeping 
part of which should be perfect?—and what the difference of cost 
between a wooden and gridiron pendulum ?—to be, of course, without a 
striking apparatus, as it would be wanted for astronomical purposes. 

Accept assurances of affectionate esteem and respect. 

Th : Jefferson. 

During his residence at Monticello, Jefferson enjoyed the perfection 
of that state expressed in the phrase otium cum dignitate. He was 
engaged in various employments of a literary and scientific nature; he 
was open to the addresses of all who chose to commune with him on 
learned subjects, throughout the republic; and his valuable disquisi¬ 
tions were sought after with eagerness, by numerous savans with whom 
he had become acquainted, on both sides of the Atlantic. In matters 
pertaining to science, but of undecided or doubtful utility, his opinions 
were considered decisive, and his judgments final. He has given, we 
think, a quietus to the theory of perpetual motion, in the paper sub¬ 
joined, which experience has proved just, and Reason itself, after abun¬ 
dant trials to the contrary, has most emphatically sanctioned: 

Monticello , Dec . 27, *12. 

Dear Sir : After an absence of five weeks at a distant possession of 
mine, to which I pay such visits three or four times a year, I find here 
your favor of November 30. I am very thankful to you for the 
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description of Redhefer’s machine. 1 had never before been able to 
form an idea of what his principle of deception was. He is the first 
of the inventors of perpetual motion within my knolege,* who has 
had the cunning to put his visitors on a false pursuit, by amusing them 
with a sham machinery, whose loose and vibratory motion might 
impose upon them the belief that it is the source of the real motion they 
see. To this device he is indebted for a more extensive delusion than 
I have before witnessed on this point. We are full of it as far as this 
state, and I know not how much farther. In Richmond, they have 
done me the honor to quote me as having said that it was a possible 
thing. A poor Frenchman, who called on me the other day with 
another invention of a perpetual motion, assured me that Doctor 
Franklin, many years ago, expressed his opinion to him that it was 
not impossible. Without entering into contest on this abuse of the 
Doctor’s name, I gave him the answer I had given to others before,— 
that the Almighty himself could not construct a machine of per¬ 
petual motion , while the laws exist which he has prescribed for the 
government of matter in our system : that the equilibrium established 
by him between cause and effect, must be suspended to effect that pur¬ 
pose. But Redhefer seems to be reaping a rich harvest from the public 
deception. The office of science is to instruct the ignorant. Would it 
be unworthy of some of it’s votaries who witness this deception, to give 
a popular demonstration of the insufficiency of the ostensible machinery, 
and of course of the necessary existence of some hidden mover ? And 
who could do it with more effect on the public mind than yourself? 

I received at the same time the Abbfc Rochon’s pamphlet and books 
on his application of the double refraction of the Iceland Spath to the 
measure of small angles. I was intimate with him in France, and had 
received there, in many conversations, explanations of what is contained 
in these sheets. I possess, too, one of his lunettes , which he had given 
to Dr. Franklin, and which came to me through Mr. Hopkinson. You 
are therefore probably acquainted with it. The graduated bar on each 
side is 12 1. long, the one extending to 37'. of angle, the other to 3438 
diameter, in distance of the object viewed. On so large a scale of 
graduation, a Nonius might distinctly enough subdivide the divisions 
of 10” to 10'” each; which is certainly a great degree of precision. 
But not possessing the common micrometer of two semi-lenses, I am 
not able to judge of their comparative merit. 

With respect to the time piece, I would rather have it ensured, on 
account of the dangers of the season, as well as of the enemy. Mr. 
Gibson, of Richmond, to whom it is to be addressed, will pay all char¬ 
ges, and as soon as Mr. Voight sends me his bill, I will have the 
amount remitted. The package should be water-tight, as it will be 
long exposed on our river, in a boat open to rain. Perhaps it would 
not be amiss to roll the instrument up in what are called Dutch or 


♦It will be seen in the course of this series, that Jefferson’s/aux pas in orthography 
are somewhat striking. But they are not to be wondered at. Those who have large 
correspondence, spell often, not ‘ by the card, 1 but by the ear,—yet they never fail to 
convey their meaning. 
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striped blankets. With this precaution, I once before received a clock 
from Philadelphia in perfect good order. 

At all times, affectionately yours, 

Th: Jefferson. 

All the appliances and means of philosophical experiment were as 
familiar to Jefferson as household words. He was, if we may use the 
term, a practical philosopher. The details of science were to him like 
the elementary tomes of childish instruction. In literature, he was an 
enthusiast, and an adept. In this respect, we think, he resembled 
Burke and Canning. Many of his political apothegms will die only 
with the language in which they are recorded; while the spirit which 
informed them, being the spirit of freedom, is indestructible. It is, how¬ 
ever, as a man of science and letters,—not as a politician,—that we 
love to contemplate him. The following paper shows with what effi¬ 
cient practice he carried out his designs. 

Before recording it, however, we should make some allusion to the 
perpetual motion against which he decided in the preceding letter. 
This machine of Redhefer was very ingenious, and caused at the time 
of its exhibition, much speculative excitement. It was composed of a 
platform, from which rose an upright post. A few inches from the 
lower platform, was another,—loose, and circular; above and through 
this, the post continued to rise. From its top were suspended, at a 
considerable angle, several strings with weights attached to them, rest¬ 
ing on projections fastened to the circular platform mentioned above. 
By lifting one of the strings, this circular platform revolved horizon¬ 
tally, and kept revolving, with all the appearance of a perpetual motion. 
The ostensible cause of the motive power seemed to be in the weights; 
but the repulsion, in truth, was equal to the propulsion, since one half 
of the weights, numerically speaking, acted against the other. The 
true cause of motion was in a spring concealed in the post. Models 
were made, by several citizens, ono of which,—that by the ingenious 
Mr. Lukens,—was deposited in the Philadelphia Museum. That 
Jefferson, notwithstanding, was favorable to all the exact machinery of 
science, will appear from his epistle. 


Monticello , April 8, M3. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of Mar. 15 is duly received. I think the 
time-piece should not be risked until our coast becomes entirely safe 
by an armistice, or considerably so by some remission in the vigilance 
of the British cruisers. In the meantime, I should be glad you could 
take charge of it yourself and keep it agoing. Perhaps, if Mr. Voight 
has prepared the apparatus for ascertaining the rod vibrating seconds, 
you might be willing to amuse yourself with that experiment, which 
will be curious at least, if not useful to be known. I write to Mr. 
Voight to forward me his bill, that I may direct the amount to be 
remitted him from Richmond. 

The enquiry I am about to make will prove to you my sincere esteem 
and the confidence I repose in your friendship and discretion. You 
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recollect my resignation of the office of President of the American 
Philosophical Society,—one which I deem the most honorable of all 
which have have been conferred upon me by my fellow-citizens. The 
Society were so kind as, by an unanimous reelection, to express their 
pleasure that I should continue; to which also your private sollicita- 
tions were added, which had great weight with me. In addition to 
these, a particular friend, not resident in Philadelphia, but having inti¬ 
mate correspondence with it, suggested that the choice of a successor 
might at that time produce disagreeable seisms in the society: whereas, 
by giving some time, some one of the estimable characters among them 
might ripen itself in the general view, and render a new election easy 
and harmonious. I have therefore gone on receiving and acknoleg- 
ing the repeated favors of the society, with a sincere consciousness, 
however, that I was witholding from others a place which they more 
merited, and in which I was useless. The last winter I had determined 
to make a final resignation. But an absence from home in the months 
of November and December, occasioned an omission until the time of 
election had passed by. It has been usual for the Secretary, after 
every election, to notify me an opportunity of repeating my ackno- 
legment. It has also been usual for the public papers to notice the 
election. Both of these channels of information have failed me this 
year; and the propriety of a choice of a more useful president by the 
society, would nave left no doubt in my mind that they had performed 
this duty by a new choice, were it not that I supposed this also would 
have been announced in the papers, which, however, I have not seen. 
In this absence of information, I have preferred asking of you rather 
than of any other person,—Am I in that office or not ? If not, all is 
right; the society have done their duty, and not a member is more sen¬ 
sible of it than I am. I should be unworthy of the opinion that they 
have been so good as to entertain of me heretofore, were I to entertain 
a single regret but at my own failure to spare them the disagreeable 
task which I ought to have done myself, and really meant to do. If, 
on the contrary, I am continued, I wish to advise with you as a friend 
to myself, as well as the institution,—What is the best time of the year 
for me to notify my resignation ? At the end of the present term ? 
Should it be early, in order to give time to settle their minds on a suc¬ 
cessor? Or would this only give opportunity for seisms to be formed, 
to ripen, and to destroy the future harmony of the society? And 
would these effects be avoided by so late a declaration as to give no 
time for cabal, and to ensure their following first thoughts, as perhaps 
the most genuine in such a case? Be so kind as to add to the multi¬ 
plied proofs of your goodness, your conscientious advice on this subject, 
which will be my government: and in all cases, saying nothing of 
this, my dear Sir, to any body, accept the assurance of my constant 
friendship and respect. Th : Jefferson. 

For the success of his countrymen in literature and the arts, the 
author of our great Charter of Freedom was ever keenly solicitious. 
To this end, in his retirement from office, and even when burdened 
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with the cares of state, his vigorous energies were constantly directed- 
This we take to be the true glory of the statesman. It is too much 
the custom in modern days to dissociate politics from letters. They 
should go together. Experience, in the halls of our national legisla¬ 
ture, has shown how pleasing and powerful are the graces of poetry and 
wit, and how strong in argument are the stores of learned research. 
The true grandeur of any country,—and more especially of a repub¬ 
lic ,—is the majesty of its intellect. This has made England what she 
is; this sent the fires of patriotism thrilling through the bosoms of 
our fathers in the dark emergencies of the revolution, when the pen 
inspired the sword. Looking at our own greatness as a nation,—at the 
unparalleled progress we are making in confederated power,—we cannot 
but warm with the hope, that the minds of our people will be more and 
mor? inclined to cultivate those embellishments of literature which can 
alone make our moral equal to our physical, condition. The parlia¬ 
ments of Britain and France have possessed among their brightest 
ornaments, poets, novelists, historians, and authors of the noblest grade; 
and tremendous indeed have been their labors of good. We shall show 
hereafter, by his own testimony, how much Jefferson accomplished for 
his country, by right views on this subject. Were he now living, we 
doubt not that he would be quick to discover the disabilities under 
which our literature travails, and if in office, would recommend to 
congress the adoption of such laws as would secure to authorship 
every where, as far as the patronage of this country is involved, its 
due reward, 


THE HOME OF THE HEART- 

O *t is not the cottage,—the dearest on earth, 

The sweet little cottage that erst gave me birth : 

Through scenes unaccustomed, ’midst strangers I roam, 

With naught to remind me of childhood’s sweet home. 

Home, sweet home,— 

O nought here reminds me of childhood’s sweet home. 

No woodbine that used o’er that cottage to creep, 

No willow tree, ’neath which my forefathers sleep, 

No green grass plot, no wild waterfall’s foam,— 

Nought, nought here reminds me of childhood’s sweet home. 
Home, sweet home,— 

O nought here reminds me of childhood’s sweet home. 

Yet here’s deep affection, the wand'rer to bless, 

A mother’s fond welcome, a sister’s caress,— 

Far dearer than cottage or proud princely dome, 

For home *s where the heart is, and this is sweet home! 
Home, sw’eet home! 

O home *■ where the heart is,—O this is sweet home! 
Princeton , (iV. J.) Orf. f ’35. 
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THE FATE OF WOLSEY. 

It was on one of those evenings when a clear and balmy atmos¬ 
phere imparted more than common beauty to the mellow richness of an 
autumnal sky, that the first descendant of the house of Tudor alighted 
from his royal charger before the gate of Warwick Castle. At the 
mountains base on which stood this monument of olden time, the waters 
of the Avon pursued their sinuous course, shaded by a rich canopy of 
luxuriant evergreens which waved above them in graceful beauty, as 
if in obeisance to the silent glories of the stream. A ponderous draw¬ 
bridge, a double gateway, and portcullis crowned by a Gothic arch, 
decorated with effigies of the twelve Caesars, a statue of Justice, and 
a slab supported by columns of black and white marble, and bearing the 
motto, * Dieu et mon Droit,’ formed the entrance to this ancient dwelling 
of Saxon raonarchs. Surrounding its base, a wide and perilous moat, 
succeeded by high and capacious ramparts, bade defiance to surprise 
from without, while its cloud-capt turrets, on which floated the ensigns of 
chivalric days, bore the impress of the rude Saxon workmanship which 
preceded the ornamental Gothic architecture. The interior of this 
rock-bound edifice corresponded with its exterior appendages. Long 
Gothic halls, dimly lighted, and winding stair cases, formed a line of com¬ 
munication with the numerous apartments, the windows of which, com¬ 
posed of dyed glass in massive frames, denied entrance to the cheering 
beams of the God of Day. From the lofty, rudely carved, and vaulted 
ceiling hung pendant the cresset which had illumined the dance, and 
shed its lustre on the banquetting scene, while sculptured shields of a 
long baronial line graced the entrance-hall, intermixed with splendid 
lamps which had reflected their light on the Saxon, Danish, and Nor¬ 
man guests, as they listened to the ancient minstrel singing in wild and 
soul-stirring strains his native mountain song, or recounting in num¬ 
bers equally touching, the glorious deeds of heroic days. The Ijan- 
quetting hall displayed a rich array of gold and silver vases, bearing 
the peculiar motto of their once proud possessor, or stamped with some 
heraldric emblem of his high-souled deeds. Not the least conspicuous 
among the silver vessels was the salt-cellar which had separated the 
patrician from the plebeian guest of the lordly Chieftain. The galle¬ 
ries, richly interlined with gold, and decorated externally with cloth of 
arras, displayed the various pageants preceding the sports of chivalry; 
some representing golden castles, in the midst of romantic forests, on 
the battlements of which females, splendidly arrayed, were weaving 
garlands to deck the victor’s brow,—others showing knights starting 
from their forest recesses, accompanied by foresters blowing the ancient 
horn, mounted on war-horses richly caparisoned,—bearing their crests 
and names, surmounted by lofty plumes, on the golden trappings of their 
fiery steeds,—preceded by heralds proclaiming the vaunting challenge, 
and trumpets sounding their inspiring notes. The chambers, richly 
lined with the most costly tapestry, contained representations of those 
whose living forms had reposed on the richly-adorned crimson and 
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purple couches which enriched their recesses. Among them, in bold 
relief, were full-length likenesses of the heroes of Cressy and Poictiers, 
father and son,—the latter waiting at the table of the captive French 
monarch whom his valour had conquered, the former supporting a 
young female, both clad in the costume peculiar to those days,—the 
king wearing long shoes, confined to the feet by golden chains, sus¬ 
pended on each side from the knee, and hose of different shades, the 
tunic of the gracefully formed female divided in the centre by distinct 
colors,—her hair rising in a pyramidal form three feet perpendicularly 
from the head,—decorated with golden ornaments suspended from the 
fearful height by chains of the same costly material,—her girdle 
ornamented with precious stones and jewels, and giving support to a — 
dagger. 

Such was the condition of this mountain mansion, once the abode of 
the far-famed Warwick, in the century succeeding the fall of that 
haughty nobleman. Subsequently to the fatal battle of Barnet, it had 
been lawlessly seized upon by the Fourth Edward,—passed through 
the reign of Edward the Fifth and the ambitious Richard, as an appen¬ 
dage to the crown, and now formed one of the royal mansions of the 
proud and vindictive Henry. The blast of a bugle summoned the 
warden to the gate, which, by the touch of a secret spring, instantly 
flew open to admit the monarch and his suite. 

‘My Lord Monteagle,’ said Henry to that nobleman, as they ascen¬ 
ded a winding avenue, which led to the castle,‘how lovely is the 
scenery around us! The sun seems to linger on the western tower, 
as if unwilling to withdraw his beams from this noble relic of a former 
age. The Avon, unruffled by a breeze, pursues its serpentine course 
beneath the evergreens that fan its bosom: the genius of antiquity 
summons us here as to a banquet, in which the moss-covered shield, 
the ivy-crowned turret announce her power to command the homage 
of the present at the shrine of a past generation. Yet, even here, 
where Nature reigns in her omnipotence, man has been and will be 
agitated by emotions which render his heart a barren wilderness, where 
nothing flourishes save the thorn of disappointment, and which mock, 
while they blast, the blessings of Heaven.’ 

Surprised at the solemnity of tone in which this address was con¬ 
veyed,—the singular and calm reflectiveness pervading it,—so opposite 
to the usual rapid and stern manner of the speaker, the courtier replied: 

‘ My liege, you have most eloquently and justly spoken: man is ever 
murmuring against the dispensations of Providence: but,’ added he, ‘if 
the past possessors of this noble demesne have been insensible to the 
charms by which they were surrounded,—if in the midst of a scene 
calculated to cheer and soothe, the heart has been charred in the flame 
of its own passions,—the present noble owner is happily freed from 
causes which on minds less cultivated, and in a ruder age, may have 
operated in producing such effects.’ 

1 Hold there, Monteagle 1’ exclaimed the agitated monarch : ‘by St 
Paul! thou knowest not the sufferings that agitate the bosom of thy 
lord ! Wealth, honor, and glory are absorbed,—eclipsed,—forgot- 
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ten,—in the awful presentations of an accusing conscience. I am the 
husband of a brother’s wife. He who commanded the world to rise 
from chaos, the mountains to tremble, and the rock to pour forth its 
waters, has expressly forbidden such a contract. The command given 
on Sinai’s mountain has gone forth to the ends of the earth. But I, 
Henry of Tudor, have set at defiance the divine decree, and have 
walked over the ashes of a brother to his bridal couch. The crime is 
black and deep,—stamped with the seal of pollution,—opposed by the 
testimony of blood.’ 

* Did not your Majesty obtain a dispensation from Julius, in favor of 
your marriage with the illustrious descendant of the house of Arra- 
gan?—was not the question solemnly argued before the council V —said 
Monteagle. 

• I tell thee, Lord,’ replied Henry, * the papal dispensations are 
nought, save a relic of superstition talren from the Roman people, in 
the day of their barbarity. The monarch of the Vatican is mortal ] 
fallibility is the universal heritage of man,—the line drawn between 
finite operations and infinite intelligence. Seest thou not that a curse 
has already descended on me 'l No male descendant lives to transmit 
the namo of Tudor to future generations. The dynasty must perish, 
or vengeance be propitiated. But’ continued he, suddenly checking 
his impetuous fervor of expresion, € I will proceed cautiously in this 
business. It may be that my misgivings are mental illusions,—the hal- 
lucinations of an over-heated imagination. Catharine is a true and 
loyal bride; she is withal the aunt of the most powerful Prince on the 
European continent: a divorce hastily proceeded in, might light up 
the flames of war ;• beside, Pope Clement must be the arbiter of my des¬ 
tiny in this business, and he is — the prisoner of Charles. Monteagle, 
I must retire. Attend me in the Twelve-angled Tower at the morrow’s 
dawn. Order my travelling equipage to be in readiness ere the sun’s 
shadow emerges from the horizon. Suffer no whisper of my purpose 
to escape thy lips, or, by the shade of Warwick ! thy head shall pay the 
forfeit! Tarry not,—be gone!—and as thou lovest me, fulfil my com¬ 
mands.’ 

As this minister to the pleasures of Henry departed from the royal 
apartment, the wearied monarch threw himself carelessly on a richly 
embroidered purple couch, prepared for his reception. Encircling 
himself in the drapery with which it was covered, he exclaimed: 

* What is royalty ? The possession of external splendor and internal 
suffering,—a name—for nothing. Power, fortune, honor, are its at¬ 
tendants,—millions its vassals,—nations its baubles,—woman its 
curse !’ The last words of this powerful exclamation had scarcely 
sunk into silence, before the exhausted powers of nature obeyed that 
law which sways the prince and the peasant, and Henry, overpowered 
by excitement, sunk into the arms of sleep. True to the commands of 
his sovereign, the assiduous Monteagle was in the Royal presence as 
the first sun-beam irradiated the eastern wing of the castle. ‘ Sire,’ said 
•he, ‘ I attend your commands.’ ‘ Though art a trusty and right faith¬ 
ful vassal,’ replied Henry. ‘ Order my charger to the western barbi- 
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can,—see that my train are in readiness. We must depart hence for 
the capital. York House must be our lodging place, before the mor¬ 
row’s eve. My Lord of York must be consulted again touching this 
matter.’ 

* Again 1 does you majesty say,’ echoed Monteagle ? 

4 Minion I* muttered Henry, ‘my secrets are not for the ear of every 
babbler: thou knowest Wolsey is my counsellor in all things. Hap¬ 
py is the monarch who possesses such a servant! Inquire no farther 
in this matter: again I command thy secrecy, as thou valuest thy life.* 

Could the monarch, at the moment when the name of Wolsey passed 
his lips, have extended his vision to the palace of the haughty cardinal, 
he might have beheld a scene of excitement, equal to that which racked 
his own bosom. In the banquetting-hall of York House, hung with 
tissue and raised with silver,—illuminated by ten branches of gilt and 
ten of white silver,—each of which, bearing two lighted wax tapers, 
was suspended by a golden chain,—stood the proud and ambitious 
minister of Henry Tudor, arrayed in a chemise of silver and gold 
cloth, surmounted by a cloak of broached satin, spangled with gold of 
apurple color, enriched by diamonds and set with pearls. 

As Wolsey paced over the richly-embroidered velvet carpet which 
avarice had extorted as the price of guilt, he exclaimed in a smothered 
voice: 1 1 have raised suspicion in the mind of Henry as to the violation 
of a great moral law, in marrying his brother’s widow. His mind is 
deeply tinctured with the superstitions of the age. The flame must be 
fed ! Catharine, thou knowest me; thou hast unveiled me to myself; 
thy penetrating eye has glanced through the veil with which cunning 
and assumed sanctity would have enveloped vaulting ambition. I can¬ 
not rest whilst thou, Haman like, sittest at the king’s gate,—although, like 
the son of the eastern Agagite, l should fall into the toils which I 
myself have woven. Twice have my objects been supplanted by thy 
house. I will be Lord of the Vatican, though the flames of a world 
should be my torch-light to the chair of St. Peter, and their embers the 
smoking ashes of heroes and kings ! Charles of Germany, thou slrnlt 
have cause to hate the man thou hast defeated ! Thy name shall be 
disgraced: I will smite the proud house of Austria through the bosom 
of England’s Queen !’ 

The sound of a bugle at the southern entrance announced the arrival 
of some guests, as the lofty cardinal closed his denunciation against 
Charles, through the breast of the ill-fated Catharine,—and the porter 
ushered into the entrance hall, Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, and Crom¬ 
well, the Secretary of Wolsey. ‘ Welcome, my lord of Lincoln, and 
you my faithful Cromwell!’ said Wolsey, as the former entered the 
banquetting chamber : ‘ I have been impatient for your coming. Bring 
you any news from the West?’ 

‘ My Lord,’ replied Cromwell, ‘ a courier who has arrived from War¬ 
wick Castle, express, states that his Majesty and suite are on their way, 
and will reach London by to-morrow evening.’ 

* Indeed ! ’said Wolsey,—‘ so sudden and so unexpectedly ? The king 
must have important matter of communication, to draw him thus quickly 
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from his much-loved shades at Warwick. Has his Majesty touched on 
the subject of our last communication to you, my lord Longland?’ con¬ 
tinued the Cardinal. 

‘Several interviews have passed between us,’ replied the Bishop. his 
confessions are sorrowful,—iiis soul is deeply troubled.’ 

1 Unhappy monarch !’ exclaimed the minister : ‘ alter eighteen years 
of happiness,—with a bride whose chastity, like that of C&sar's wife, 
is unsuspected,—to have thy soul now harrowed by the belief that thou 
hast broken the law of Cod ! Longiand, the king* must be comforted,— 
the validity of Julius's bill be enquired into, if the Leviticai law has been 
broken,—and l fear the worst,—restitution must be made to the Church, 
even though the bride of Henry be the sacrifice offered on her altar. 
Human feeling must riot triumph over a high duty, the fulfilment of a 
sacred law. We are the vicegerents of Heaven,—called upon by our 
vows and penances to uphold the prerogative of our holy Church,—to 
stand as watchmen upon her walls,—to administer her rites, to command 
obedience to her precepts. We must appeal to iiis Holiness in this 
matter. But here we are beset with obstructions: he is in the power 
of Charles, the nephew of our queen. Every avenue to his approach 
will be watched with a lynx's eye, and guarded with a tvvu-ciEed 
sword. Catharine is popular,—she is beloved by the people. The 
mildest measures may be construed into acm of oppression against her. 
A cloud hangs over the house of Tudor. Let us supplicate the 
Monarch of the Universe to avert the dunget which it linemens. The 
king will arrive to-morrow * iet us until that period rci/vton tiiL bush 
ness. Our lips must be scaled . a breath might kindle the flames of 
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advance. The goldsmith’s stalls displayed a splendor which might 
have gratified a monarch less proud than Henry. They were attended 
by virgins decorated in white, fringed with gold, holding branches 
of the same precious material filled with wax tapers, under a golden 
canopy, interspersed with flowers bearing inscriptions expressive of 
loyalty to the house of Tudor. In advance of these stood the clerks 
and priests, the latter arrayed in their ecclesiastical robes, with golden 
capes and crosses of silver. Next, the Mayor of the city, decked in 
the robes of office, holding in his hand the sword of justice, and attended 
by the Aldermen arrayed in their most costly apparel,—lastly the City 
Sheriffs, with the peculiar ensigns of their office, in splendid court 
dresses, and wearing golden chains of the finest workmanship sus¬ 
pended from their necks. The herald at length announced the arrival 
of the pageant before the city gates. First appeared the monarch, 
wearing gracefully on his shoulders a robe of crimson velvet, bordered 
with ermine and studded with jewels,—surmounting a coat or jacket of 
embossed gold,—the placard richly embroidered with costly diamonds, 
pearls, and other valuable stones, and a collar of rubies around his 
neck, mounted on a beautiful white charger, the trappings of which 
were of damask gold, with a deep purfell of ermine. Next advanced 
the knights of the shires, and esquires of the body, arrayed in crimson 
velvet, followed by the officers of the royal household, dressed in 
dazzling scarlet. The barons of the cinque ports, bearing a canopy, 
or cloth of estate, closed the procession. The cavalcade at length 
reached York House. The bugle sounded before its gates, and in a 
moment, the Cardinal, decorated with the insignia of his office, was 
kneeling at the feet of Henry. 

‘ My gracious liege/ said he, * you have already done me too much 
honor: it is now doubled by your gracious condescension in visiting 
York House. I deliver to your majesty its keys: they are yours, with 
all which they enclose, or it is in the power of a subject so gra¬ 
ciously favored as your humble vassal to return, as a token of gratitude 
for royal bounties undeserved and numberless.’ 

‘My Lord Cardinal/ replied Henry, ‘I have found thee worthy of 
my royal bounty: continue to deserve it, and I pledge thee the honor of 
a prince it shall never be withheld. But/ continued he, 1 1 would hare 
thy private ear. Weighty matters have caused my journey from 
Warwick Castle. Let us retire together.’ 

The monarch and his minister had now reached thebanquetting-hall. 
The latter taking out a golden key, opened an anti-chamber into which 
the royal guest was ushered, followed by Wolsey and Longland, who 
joined the trio. 

‘ My Lord of York/ said Henry, as he seated himself under a splen¬ 
did canopy of state, ‘ my mind has been greatly perturbed since our 
last meeting. This marriage breaks my rest at night, and haunts me 
like an evil genius in the broad glare of day. It is a spectre ever 
present to the mental gaze of thy unfortunate master.* 

‘Sire,* replied the crafty Cardinal, ‘no breast sympathizes more 
deeply than mine in the sufferings which agitate your royal bosom. 
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The path which must be trodden in the endeavor to remove them, is 
not strown with flowers, but obstructed by briars and thorns. We have 
no precedent for an appeal against the decision of a Pope. The motives 
of the Holy Father are always supposed to be pure. He cannot err. 
Julius is dead: before an earthly tribunal he cannot be arraigned. 
Should we casta shade on his memory, by inquiring into the motives 
of his conduct, the church militant would rise against us, and an inter¬ 
dict perhaps involve thy subjects in anarchy and ruin. Another barrier 
still more formidable to our purpose presents itself. Clement is in the 
power of Charles of Germany,—thy royal consort’s nephew. Already, 
like another Attila, he has sacked the holy city,—leveled its temples,— 
butchered its prelates,—and carried its spiritual monarch into captivity. 
It has pleased heaven to permit the subjection of the mighty giant, that 
ages have guarded and sanctity hitherto secured. The throne reared 
by affection, truth, and piety has been shattered : the great intellectual 
Babylon has fallen: the spiritual city is in ashes: the high priest of 
her temple secured in his own castle, by the rude soldiery of the vic¬ 
torious Charles. Clement cannot act while thus restrained, and to him 
the appeal should be made. We must act through the French mon¬ 
arch,—endeavor to excite him to take arms for the liberation of the 
captive Clement,—as the preliminary to a free discussion on the 
momentous subject which engrosses the attention and depresses the 
feelings of your Majesty.’ 

‘We must proceed cautiously in this matter,’ said Henry. Rumor, 
with her thousand tongues, is already busy in circulating reports pre¬ 
judicial to the unhappy object of them, or unfortunate to me. Already 
has Catharine despatched her counsellors to the courts of Spain and 
Rome. Charles of Germany possesses a lever with which to move 
Europe,—dominion and resources. Already has he shorn the Pope 
of his power,—demonstrated amid the horrors of war and the shouts of 
victory, that the sacred city is vulnerable, and that her monarch, if 
under the direction , is not always under the special protection of 
heaven. He has stormed her gates with the fury of a second Alaric,— 
violated her temples,—robbed her treasury,—profaned her churches, 
and carried captive the high priest of her altars. Thinkest thou that 
Clement, even at liberty, would dare to decide against the interest of a 
man who has thus demonstrated to him the necessity of self-preserva¬ 
tion ? Besides, how can access be gained to him ? The walls of St 
Angelo, which would almost defy the eagle’s flight, cannot be easily 
scaled: its gates are guarded, and his holiness a prisoner within them. 
We must bribe the guards: a golden key must open the massive doors 
of St Angelo’s prison.’ 

4 The hearts of the cardinals must be softened by corresponding 
means,’ replied the wily Cardinal. 

4 Do these men,’ said Henry, 4 these professors of a holy religion, 
require stimulating to an act of duty, by base lucre? Should justice be 
purchased , even in a righteous cause ? Let us at once set at defiance 
a power which thus enthrals us,— convoke the clergy, and proceed to 
the judgment of the question independently of papal aid.* 
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‘My Sovereign,’ replied Wolsey, crossing himself at the sacred font, 
4 You are a child of our holy church,—one of its natural protectors. 
Should the offspring, without cause, withdraw from the parent’s care, 
and disown its authority? He assured, illustrious descendant of the 
house of Tudor, the Holy Father will ultimately do justice between thee 
and thine; we must form an alliance offensive and defensive with the 
house of Valois. Charles will scarcely dare to withstand the supplica¬ 
tions of two monnrehs for the restoration of the Pope to liberty, when 
backed by the army of France and the maritime force of England,’ said 
Wolsey, ‘and if the worse consequences should follow, wo have then a 
refuge within our own clergy; but I beseech thee, most potent Sire, to 
pause, ere thou proceed hastily to a separation which will not only 
inevitably raise the banner of Charles against thy house, but may place 
thy true and loyal subjects without the pale of a Christian church.* 

‘ I leave all to thy care and guidance,’ said Henry. 

4 I>e assured, my liege,’ returned the artful minister, ‘my humble 
services shall no devoted to year Majesty on this and every occasion. 
I will despatch my Secretary to the court of France, whence I will 
immediately follow. The friendship of the Fre nch king once secure, 
and the Indy father liberate !, we shall have less cause to feel the influ¬ 
ence of Charles in the decision of this momentous question. I would 
suggest to your Majesty before I depart, ti e necessity of a conference 
with the Queen. If we can obtain from her a negative consent, it will 
furnish additional moons in influencing Clement to pronounce the 
divorce, without insliti:; Log a commission of inquiry, which must be the 
result of an end assy to bum. divwVd of such an auxiliary.’ 

‘It would be u'i/!!y said Henry, ‘cook! it be pceomplished : but as 
well rnaytst thou seek to pluck tin? crown from the head of Charles, 
or release Clement from th t rtwk-boiprnl citadel of his confinement. 
Catharine is meek hut firm: mew* a asm l her reputation, wound her 
honor, and 1 tell thee, thoie/h the terrors of the rack were before her, 
thou couldst not change her pure-we. She is secure in the p r oud 
knowledge of her virtue, con.aancy, and faith: her mind ds of a high 
and enduring order; her fortitude, under immense trials, unconquera¬ 
ble. And thin best thou that a character thus constituted, will, at our 
bidding, renounce the title of England’s Queen ? No '—she will spurn 
thee from her prmvnoe: she will appeal to Home against such an 
assumption of power, and echo her wrmigs ah mg the shores of Europe, 
until the civilized world, directed by a generous and universal impulse, 
rises to redress them. Thou mows! however test thy j.ow< r v of per¬ 
suasion; but 1 warn thee that thou respect the character of the woman 
I have described. Let mildness wait upon argument Conscience 
alone warns me to the path of duty; nor would l willingly inflict an 
unnecessary pang on the being whose happiness that duty may 
destroy,—a woman whom a devotion of eighteen years has entitled to 
my friendship.’ 

4 I fed the drlicogy of the coinmunica*I. m. : ^rud the h.inehtv mints 
ter, —‘its awful responsibility, — tlm cei^dy and o'ernai int«Tists with 
which it is associated, I shudder m tie* nrosnoet of such an inter* 
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view; yet for your majesty I would dare even greater things than this.’ 

‘Go/ said the monarch, ‘and peace be with thee !’ as he departed to 
prepare himself for the princely banquet of the Cardinal. ‘ To whom/ 
said Wolsey to himself, as the monarch closed the ante-chamber, ‘ must 
Henry be united? A relation of Francis, undoubtedly. This will 
secure my interest to the papal chair,—the object of my ambition,—for 
the possession of which, l have sacrificed honor, faith, and reputation,— 
betrayed my king,—and would — sell my country. Oh ambition ! how 
dost thou absorb the noblest faculties! Thou art a vortex in which all 
is swallowed up, save the devouring element which consumes while 
it nounshes thee! Thou art a demon to peace,—a destroyer to happi¬ 
ness,—a torch, kindling a flame on earth to burn through eternity : thou 
art an assassin who gloats in savage exultation over the carcase which 
he has mangled,—a murderer, who reserves! thy victim that thou mayest 
torture him in the final moment of his anguish ! A truce, however, to 
self-reproach. I must continue to be what I have been,—a dissembler. 
Greatness must be mine on earth; as to futurity, it is involved in 
shadows, clouds, and darkness. Enjoy your sports/ said he, 4 fools of 
the moment,—butterflies of the hour/ as he passed the banqueting hall; 
* I must to Hampton court, to practice new deceptions,—secure a tri¬ 
umph, or perish in a defeat.’ 

On the following morning, ere the sun was three hours high, Wol¬ 
sey arrived at the palace of Hampton. As he entered one of its spa¬ 
cious courts, he muttered to himself: ‘This domain was once in my 
possession; it was the reward of duplicity, and I bartered it against the 
consequences of guilt. And yet I am to its proud possessor as The¬ 
seus to Hercules, or Aeates to /Eneas.’ As the minister passed the 
portal leading to the ancient hall, through a splendid Ionic colionado, 
he was stopped by the King’s guard . ‘ What are your command 0 , tny 
Lord?’ said the centinel, as he shouldered his guu in token of respect. 

‘I am the bearer of tidings from the King to his Uueen Catharine/ 
said Wolsey: ‘cause my approach to he announced to her Majesty.’ 

The man calling the orderly, repeated the command. In a few 
moments, this proud arbiter of the destiny of kings was summoned 
into the presence of Catharine. Arrayed in deep mourning, attended 
by her confessor, and bending before a crucifix repeating the arc 
Maria, the unhappy object of his visit was not aware of his entry into 
her apartment, until, rising from before the altar, and in the act of pre¬ 
senting herself for the final benediction, her eye caught those of the 
Cardinal. In a moment the crimson flush suffused her cheek, suc¬ 
ceeded by that livid hue which betrays, at the same instant, anxiety 
and dread. Dismissing the confessor, she desired Wolsey to be seated, 
and to reveal his message. The proud minion for once cowered 
beneath the calm and dignified spirit of an oppressed woman, as her 
dark eye fixed its intense beams upon him ‘f attend your Mnj* .sty/ 
said he, with the permission of your royal husband. EU* is at this 
moment suffering under intense mental agony, in which his afmctiori 
and conscience arc struggling for the victory. Your Majesty is aware 
that eighteen years of the most watchful and anxious solh’rude for the 
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honor and happiness of your Lord, must have endeared you to him by 
ties which common minds cannot appreciate. So much the heavier to 
bear the awful calamity of which I am permitted to be the unhappy 
communicant,—a wounded conscience. Doubts have arisen in the 
breast of the royal Henry as to the validity of your Majesty’s union, 
seeing that you had been the wife of an elder brother.’ 

1 My Lora of York,’ said the Queen, rising from her seat, and cast¬ 
ing upon the conscience-stricken prelate a look that would have annihi¬ 
lated a mind less firm than his,—‘ thou sayest Henry, my Lord, has 
had doubts ,—thou shouldst have said, * l, Cardinal Wolsey, have 
instilled doubts into the mind of my sovereign this would be true. 
I am acquainted with thy proceedings; thy purposes may possibly be 
completed; but yet, alone as I am, unprotected and a foreigner, I fear 
thee not. I have that within which thou canst not destroy,—a quiet 
conscience; that which thou hast never felt,—a mind at peace. I am 
the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella,—the aunt of Charles of Ger¬ 
many,—the Queen of Henry of England! The latter title I hold by 
the bonds of marriage,—by a dispensation given by the Pope Julius,— 
recognized by the English Bishops,—acted upon by my royal hus¬ 
band,—sealed on earth and registered in heaven. And dost thou think 
to annul this holy obligation ? Wouldst thou break down the strong 
barriers of the church,—burst asunder the bonds of religion, and 
destroy conjugal felicity? Art thou really a man of God, as thy habit 
implies ?—a peace-maker, walking to and fro on the earth, to estab¬ 
lish the religion of Him whom thou professest to serve ? Or dost thou 
worship in a temple whose altars are polluted with guilt, and whose 
offerings are those of revenge and iniquity ? Seest thou yon orb decli¬ 
ning from his meridian ?—and canst thou not draw a moral from the 
departing splendor of his beams ? Like him thou hast reached the 
meridian of thy glory, and, ere long, shalt sink into the shades of obli¬ 
vion. The thread of thy destiny is woven. Thy path may lie over 
the grave of Catharine, but its termination shall be infamy and dis¬ 
grace. Thy crimes and iniquities,—thy licentiousness and avarice,— 
nave ascended as testimonies against thee to the throne of heaven. 
Thou hast robbed the widow,—wronged the orphan,—burst asunder 
every sacred and social tie, to accomplish the fell objects of thy ambi¬ 
tion. I have known thee long. I have shown thee thy deformity; I 
have torn from thy ruthless grasp the confiding sincerity of youth,— 
the weakness of age,—the candor of unsuspecting virtue,—the weak 
irresolution of confiding faith,—these are the objects of thy hatred and 
revenge. Charles, too, my nephew, has stepped in between thee and 
the papal chair. Depart!—nor insult more, by thy presence, the 
woman whose happiness thou hast destroyed. Tell thy lord and mas¬ 
ter I appeal to the Holy Father to judge between him and me,—that I 
can look into the page of futurity, and read my fate,—and that I fer¬ 
vently pray it may not be visited on my sovereign and husband by a 
rapid extinction of the house of Tudor.’ 

4 1 will obey your Majesty,’ said the prelate, as he mounted his pal¬ 
frey and retraced his way towards the capital. The impatient mon- 
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arch, who had been anxiously waiting his arrival, exclaimed, as he 
entered the massive doors of the palace: 

‘Well, my lord Cardinal, I should imagine, if I am skilful in read¬ 
ing countenances, that thy mission has been unsuccessful: how sayest 
thou V 

‘Even so, my liege,* said the Cardinal: ‘the Queen appeals to St. 
Peter’s chair.’ 

‘Be it so !’ replied the monarch : ‘and thou, my lord Cardinal, pro¬ 
ceed to the court of France, immediately, on thy mission.’ 

‘ My sovereign,’ said Wolsey, ‘ should I succeed in gaining a legan- 
tine commission to pronounce a favorable judgment in the case at 
issue, may I be permitted to propose to your Majesty an alliance with 
the Duchess of Alen^on, sister to Francis V 

1 No!’ said the monarch sternly, ‘thou mightest have done so yester- 
ter; but I have seen at thy banquet the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn. She has won my heart. Anne Boleyn is fair, beyond her 
sex,—modest, submissive, and lovely. She must be the bride of Henry 
of Tudor.’ 

‘My sovereign is doubtless practising his pleasantry upon me,’ 
uttered the Cardinal, in a half-smothered laugh. 

‘ I tell thee, Cardinal of York, Anne Boleyn is mine! I have seen 
Percy of Northumberland in too close a conversation with her. See 
thou what exists between them, and command him, without the mention 
of my purposes, upon pain of death to desist from his importunities. 
Execute this commission, and then away to France!’ said Henry,as he 
left the hall. 

* The fulfilment of thy prophecy, injured Catharine!’ exclaimed the 
terror-stricken Wolsey, ‘ follows indeed quickly upon its announce¬ 
ment. York, thy sun is declining, and soon must set. Boleyn!—that 
name rises on the imagination like the spectre of darkness amid the 
flames of eternal misery ! It leads me to the yawning gulph of destruc¬ 
tion, and shrieks in savage exultation as it hurls me to the abyss 
below. I will away to France, vacillating Henry! One plan yet 
remains to save me. I must gain the confidence of Clement,—nego¬ 
tiate and postpone, until the charms of Anne Boleyn have faded in thy 
eye, or some other object more dazzling is presented to thy ardent 
understanding.’ 

A fatal resource did this prove to the humbled minister. The wary 
monarch ordered spies to watch his conduct; he was suspected and 
betrayed. A commission arrived: the Cardinal, bewildered in per¬ 
plexity, at length entered the presence chamber of his royal master, 
announcing its termination,—the inflexibility of Catharine,—and the 
withdrawal of the trial to the court of Rome. 

4 Darest thou to communicate this intelligence!’ said the enraged 
Henry: ‘ thou who hast leagued with the Pope to deceive me,—who 
hast brought from Rome a besotted, licentious, and imbecile Cardinal 
to decide a cause which involves the happiness of a kingdom?* 

‘My sovereign!’—said Wolsey. 

‘ Interrupt me not!’ replied Henry, as he opened a letter just received 
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from Rome: ‘ here are the proofs of thy guilt ! Thou art ▲ traitor ! 
1 command thee to thy castle at Aahun : thy goods are confiscate. 
Hence from my sight!—and beware thy conduct, or thy head shall yet 
pay the forfeit of tny knavery.’ 

As the fallen minister retired, in obedience to the royal mandate, he 
heard the name of Cranmer pronounced as Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Primate of England,— accompanied with a command that in his 
official capacity he would assemble the Bishops and decide the ques¬ 
tion. Letters patent were granted; the commission opened, and judg¬ 
ment was pronounced against Catharine of Arragan. Anne Boleyn 
became the Queen of England. 

Soon alter the coronation of this, eventually, unhappy princess, Sir 
Walter Walsh arrived at Cawood Castle. Its unhappy tenant, the degra¬ 
ded Cardinal, ever sanguine of restitution to royal favor, approached to 
embrace the visitor. 

• 1 arrest you in the name of Henry of Tudor, for high treason V 
said Walsh. We must proceed to Sheffield-park, there to await the 
arrival of Sir William Kingston, governor of the town.* 

The fortunes of the miserable Wolsey had made an inroad on his 
constitution that had placed it beyond the reach of earthly renovation. 
The constable of tite town, on his arrival at Sheffield-park, commanded 
that a litter should ho prepared for the conveyance of the Cardinal. 
The powers of nature, however, rapidly sunk under the violence of 
contending excitements As the procession reached Leicester Abbey, 
the victim of ambition became aware that he was about to appear before 
his final judge. He requested Cromwell, his Secretary, to attend him. 
After imparling counsel to regulate the conduct of the* latter, deploring 
his own ambition and foitunes,—finding the powers of nature rapidly 
sinking,—he exclaimed, under the final effort of volition, as the eve 
sunk in the socket, and the kp qui’erec! in the ashy paleness of death. 

1 Catharine 1 thou art revenged !—Anne ! thou hast triumphed ! ! —and 
expired. B. 
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The fhOowin* Hole poem b baaed on fact. The eircnnwtancea detailed were related to me *>«ne yean nfo by a yonitg Saroy* 
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Sweet were the tunes he played, but mournful all. 
His large dark eye, within its depth of shade, 

Held mines of sadness, and his full, rich voice 
Seemed as if wedded to departed joy,— 

So low and solemn were its cadences. 

I asked him why he left his own bright land 
To dwell with strangers ; then, with Droken sighs, 

In tones whose deep vibrations thrill me yet, 

He thus disclosed his simple history: 

* I well remember,—how should I forget 
A spot so beautiful and so beloved ?— 

The little village where my father dwelt, 

Where I was born, and grew, and —shall not die! 

I knew no mother,—she, the neighbors said, 

Died in my infancy. My father’s eye 
Was fierce and cold,—his very smile was fierce,— 
While Hate and Malice lurked beneath his frown 
Like crouching Demons. All men shrunk from him, 
Till, as the poison-weeping Upas tree, 

He stood alone, avoided and abhorred. 

I had a brother, elder than myself, 

And gentle,—on 1 how gentle!—him I loved 
With that concentred tenderness, which makes 
An earthly god of that to which it clings. 

But, as I grew to know what madness meant, 

They told me he was mad. Ah! then I knew 
Whv he talked wildly to the clouds and streams, 
And wept without a cause. This knowledge gained, 
I tended him the more. Oft when the tears 
Stood in his mournful eyes, I kissed them oft, 

And wove him little coronals of flowers, 

Which he would smiling place upon his brow, 
Believing ench a regal diadem. 

Then he would stride into the forest nigh, 

Holding a straw, or bulrush, for a sceptre, 

And call the birds to come and sing to him, 

That he might dance to their blithe carolling; 

And leaping to the fancied minstrelsy 
Would thread his way among the giant oaks, 

As through the mazes of a Saraband, 

Until, fatigued, he sunk beneatli their shade. 

At length he sickened; ’twas not suddenly; 

But something fatal seemed at work within, 

Sapping his life’s foundation; when he slept, 

Cold dewy drops upon his forehead hung : 

He could not taste the fruits I culled for him, 

But put them from him with a gentle sigh, 

While as the links that hound him to the earth 
Slowly dissolved, it seemed that consciousness 
Was nourished by decay. One day,—oh God!— 

It had one hour that held an age of torment,— 

He said, ‘ Go with me, brother, to the forest!’ 

And there was leas of wandering in his glance, 
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And more of firmness in his voice and mien, 

Than ere I’d marked before. Then forth we went 
Among the patriarch trees, whose mighty arms 
Waved, clothed in foliage, o’er our shaded path. 

At length we reached a little bubbling spring 
Embowered with kalmias, wreathed with honeysuckle* 
Though which its mimic torrent sparkling gushed; 
There, on the verdant turf that fringed its edge, 

Made verdant by its moisture, we sat down. 

Above, the wreathing branches met, and twined 
A canopy of green, while, as the breeze 
Fluttered the clus’tring leaves, a sunbeam danced 
Through every crevice, on the enamelled tur^ 

In timo to then light heavings. 


‘ If God’s seal,— 

The signet of assured Beatitude,— 

Were ere impressed in light, on human clay, 
’Twas on my brother’s features, as he sat 
With hand in mine, beside that woodland spring. 
I knew that he was dying: mortal eye 
Ne’er wears a look of holiness like his, 

Save when the veil that shrouds Eternity 
Is fast dissolving. This I felt,—and wept. 
‘Weep not for me,’ he cried,—‘rather rejoice ,— 
For God, in this last hour has granted me 
A beam of his divine intelligence, 

That I may tell thee, ere he call me hence,' 

What darkened that his mercy first bestowed. 

I must be brief, for even as I speak, 

I feel Death’s fingers busy round my heart. 
Chilling its warm pulsations. Thou hast been 
The guardian angel of my ’wildcred path, 

For even through the night of intellect 
Thy love hath sent its beams, and memory,— 
For many a year in all things else a blank,— 
Hath left its record written on my soul. 

Listen, and thou shalt know the fearful cause 
Of the wild gloom thy ministrations soothed. 


‘ Our mother was the kindest, mildest being, 

That ever suffered uncomplainingly ; 

Oft have I seen my father strike her down 
And spurn her as she fell: yet no reproach 
Escaped her lips,—her only answer— tears. . 

One night the wretch, mad, as it seemed, with wine, 

Came reeling home. You were an infant then, 

And lay asleep and nestling in your cradle : 

He stumbled o’er it, and in drunken wrath 
Tearing the drapery from your sleepingform. 

Lookea in your face and cursed you. Then ho asked 
For meat and drink: such plain fare as we had,— 

Twas but a loaf, with water from the spring,— 

Was placed before him. With blaspheming curse 
He hurled it through the casement, and anon 
Demanded choicer food. My mother wept, 

And looking meekly in his face, replied: 

* Husband I nave no better,—I have toiled 

All day in the hot sun to purchase that , _ , . 

While thou’-she paused. ‘ Ha! dost reproach mo, wreten 2 

Shouted the fiend, as with his murderous hands 
He grasped her graceful neck. I heard her cry! 

Oh God!—e’en now ’tis ringing in my ears !— 

I heard her smothered cry, for life, for mercy. 

’Twas vain! So his shall be at that dread hour 
When he shall stand before the judgment 9eat, 
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If long repentance cancel not the crime. 

The pale blue veins upon her matron brow 
Purpled beneath the pressure; then a groan 
Rose gurgling in her throat — and all was still 1 
Back lrom my father’s hands, a blackened corset 
On his own hearth, I saw my mother fall! 

I rushed toward her, but a dark, thick mist 
Fell on my brain, and all since then is gloom; 

Till at the voice of Him whose word is light, 

The cloud was rent that I might tell— and die.’ 

‘He ceased to speak, and softly as a child 
Wearied with play stoops to Its light repose, 

Dropped on the velvet sod. His woes were o’er,— 
The shaft was sped that left me brotherless. 

I gathered wild flowers, and all fragrant herbs, 

And strewed them on his breast. The livelong night 
I watched his features by the moon’s pale ray, 

Lest it were but a trance. And when I found 
•That ho indeed was dead, I covered him 
With blossomed boughs torn from the troos he loved, 
And left him in his blooming sepulchre, 
i never sought again my father’s face,— 

And since that melancholy day, have been 
A joyless wanderer through the bustling world.’ 


DIALOGUE 

• Eiwm nf HEWTON AND LOCKE, UPON OCCASION OP TUB VISIT OP THE POBMER TO THE 
LATTER, WHILE HE LIVED AT LADY MASHAm’b, SOME MILES PROM LONDON. 

Locke. I am greatly obliged to you, Sir Isaac, for the diagrams 
and demonstrations which you were kind enough to prepare and send 
me, explanatory of your system of philosophy. I think lean now 
form a somewhat more adequate conception of that course of reason¬ 
ing by which you have reached those wonderful conclusions. It is 
one of the greatest privations to which I feel myself subjected in this 
life, that I am unable to take the dimensions and sound all the depths 
of the Principia. One of the strongest desires of which lam sensible, 
is to make such attainments in mathematics as to enable me to com¬ 
prehend that work. Could I re-trace my footsteps in life, this task 
should be performed. 

Newton. That your impressions of it are so favorable, is a cir¬ 
cumstance highly grateful to my feelings; and had you the opportuni¬ 
ty of giving the subject a thorough investigation, there is no man liv¬ 
ing with whose approbation I should be so much gratified. I can, 
however, with great sincerity, return the compliment, in reference to 
your Essay upon Human Understanding. At first, as you know, 
upon a perusal of your first book, it appeared to me that you were 
running into the dangerous doctrines of Hobbs; but after having 
read the whole work, and mastered your entire scheme, I discovered 
that I had done you great injustice, and misconceived your drift. I 
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now regard it as the greatest effort of the human understanding I have 
ever perused. 

Locke. Such a testimony is the greatest earthly reward I could 
have reaped. But, allow me to ask, Sir Isaac, in what particular part 
of the commencement did you suppose that I was verging toward the 
errors of Hobbs? There are no doctrines of which I entertain a more 
decided abhorrence. Hobbs and myself are at directly opposite poles, 

Newton. Of all that you have now said, I was perfectly satisfied, 
after an attentive perusal of your whole work. But at the commence¬ 
ment, in your contest with the advocates of innate ideas, and innate 
principles, both theoretical and practical, you urge on your warfare 
with so much vehemence against those eld errors, that you seem to 
bring into discredit all elementary truths, and thereby weaken the 
foundations of all our knowledge. The cursory reader of your work 
might be led to think that the human mind, being at first like a blank 
sheet of paper, is afterward as susceptible of one train of ideas, and 
one set of principles, both in science and morals, as another. 

Locke. But in the progress of the work, I expressly recognize the 
action of all those constituent powers or faculties of the mind, that lead 
us to truth and certainty. My system embraces all the machinery of 
the mind, and by the workings of this machinery we attain to know¬ 
ledge, although that knowledge be not incorporated into its intimate 
structure. It is no less certain that we have ideas of colors, figures, 
and sounds, because we can obtain them only from experience. Your 
theory of gravitation is no less true, because it is not innate, but 
acquired by reason. 

Newton. It appeared evident to my mind, that the views you have 
now stated were those which you were endeavoring to establish, and it 
would be well if they were recommended by some such illustrations 
as you have just used to make them understood. Men will not readily 
discriminate between innate ideas and innate faculties or po'icers of 
the mind; and when you maintain, that there are no innate principles 
or maxims of truth and duty, they are apt to imagine that, according 
to your doctrine, the human mind might as well embrace error as 
truth, and of consequence, as asserted by Hobbs, vice and virtue are 
mere names, invented for the uses of society, while their distinctions 
have no solid foundation in nature, and the immutable habitudes and 
relations of things. 

Locke. I now perceive the force of your observations, and it would 
be well that my doctrine should be guarded from misconceptions on 
this quarter. I had not anticipated a misconstruction of this kind, and 
it is not distinctly adverted to by the Bishop of Worcester, who seems 
to have exhausted all the stores of learning and ingenuity to weaken 
and demolish my system. But let it be distinctly understood, that 
because I maintain that none of our ideas, or most elementary truths, 
are innate, I do not intend thereby to bring their evidence and cer¬ 
tainty into question. It is no less intuitively true, that things equal 
to the same thing are equal to one another,—that when equals are 
added to equals, the sums will be equal,—because our perception of 
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their truth is acquired by the mind, in the exercise of its native power,— 
than, if we could suppose the absurdity, that they are inherent in the 
mind. Is not the cotton as effectually wrought into its several forms 
by the machinery of the cotton mill, as if that staple were fabricated by 
some process in the contrivance? Our ideas may be compared to the 
cotton, and our faculties to the machinery of the mill. If, therefore, 
mankind mean by innate ideas and innate principles, ideas and princi* 
pies of truth, which the human mind naturally attains, and to which it 
gives an unavoidable assent, I do not differ from them in opinion. But 
this is not the meaning of those terms, as used in the schools, and 
treatises of philosophy. These suppose ideas and principles as connatu¬ 
ral to the soul, as its powers of perception, memory and imagination,— 
and under this view of the subject, I utterly deny their existence, and 
strenuously maintain that all our knowledge has its origin in expe¬ 
rience. 

Newton. A slight degree of attention, one would think, would 
enable your readers to comprehend those distinctions. But I perceive 
that M. Leibnitz has been noticing your Essay, amidst his numerous 
productions. What think you of his views upon those topics? Although 
ne has not acted with the ingenuousness which became his great repu¬ 
tation, in regard to what he calls his ‘ Differential Calculus ,’ yet it 
cannot be denied that he deserves his fame in mathematics. 

Locke. You are best acquainted with his pretensions in those 
branches of science in which you have so greatly excelled; but I am 
sorry that I cannot think highly of his speculations in metaphysics. 
For the encomiums he has bestowed upon my humble performances, I 
stand duly indebted to him; but his writings upon those topics only 
serve to convince me, that however extraordinary mav be the talents 
of any man, he will be wise to confine himself within the limits of 
those branches in science which he has closely studied and thoroughly 
comprehended. No difficult subject is to be mastered, without intense 
and persevering application of mind, and even 4 the largest understand¬ 
ings have narrow swallows.’ My friend Mr. Molyneux, in a letter he 
sent me upon the subject, remarks that M Leibnitz spoke a language 
unintelligible to him, and he strongly suspected equally so to the writer 
himself. With this opinion I cannot but accord. 

Newton. You will oblige me by stating, in what you conceive the 
deficiencies of Leibnitz to consist. 

Locke. Beside that he falls into the old whimsy of Plato, that all 
knowledge is reminiscence, or the mere remembrance of what we 
had acquired in a preexistent state, and that our perceptions of outward 
objects are the result of preestablished harmony between the operations 
of matter and mind, what are we to think of his doctrine of presenti¬ 
ments, according to which a portion of our knowledge is made to con¬ 
sist in an anticipation of future events! If we are to give credit to 
him, the mind has a dim conception of what will take place in future, 
like that sound of the ocean by the ear in which, while the noise of no 
one wave is distinctly discerned, there is a perception of the whole 
undulating surface: 4 Je ne suis nullement,’ says he, 4 pour la tabula 
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rasa <TAristotle, et il y a quelque chose de solide dans ce que Platon 
appelloit la reminiscence : II y a m6me quelque chose de plus, car 
nous n’avons pas seulement une reminiscence de toutes nos pensees, 
passes, mais encore un presentiment de toutes nos pensees futures: II 
est vrais que c’est confus^ment et sans les distinguer, a peu pres comme 
lorque j’entends le bruit de la mer, j’entends celui de toutes les vagues 
en particulier qui component le bruit total, quoique ce soit sans dis- 
armer une vague de l’autre V 

Newton. These are singular opinions for a philosopher. But in 
all ages it has been the bane of philosophy that enquirers have been 
prone to desert the path of experience and observation, and launch into 
the regions of speculation and wild hypothesis. The advantage of 
your treatise seemed to me to be, that you indulge no conjectures, and 
rest your system upon no assumed hypothesis, but give us a plain and 
simple history of the powers and operations of the human mind. 
Every man can read within himself tne history of all the facts which 
you detail. 

Locke. This, too, is preeminently the excellence of your work. 
You have applied to natural philosophy the maxims of investigation 

E rescribed by Bacon, as I have endeavored to do in the science of the 
uman mind. You enjoy one inestimable advantage above me, that 
you have been able to communicate to your philosophy the irresistible 
certainty of mathematical demonstration. It is this circumstance 
which will save it from those unceasing attacks and misapprehensions 
of ignorance and imbecility, which embarrass a system in its progress, 
and to which the science of metaphysics is peculiarly exposed, from 
the abstruse and recondite nature of its speculations. Could we repre¬ 
sent the powers of the mind by fixed quantities, ascertain their relative 
positions and forces by means of diagrams, and determine their several 
operations by fixed and uniform laws of motion, then, the doctrines 
which I have broached might be rendered as satisfactory and impreg¬ 
nable as yours. But inasmuch as these inestimable advantages were 
denied me, I am subjected to the perpetual chagrin and mortification 
of finding my principles misconstrued, impugned, and virulently 
decried by those who have the most false and inadequate conceptions 
of them; while upon the topics I have discussed, every flimsy disqui-r 
sition which is recommended by the gloss of plausibility, and decked 
in the colors of fancy, gains that authority and repute for a time, which 
are justly due only to solid truth and well digested knowledge. 

Newton. I wish I could claim for the science to which I am 
devoted a total exemption from the evils of which you complain. You 
are aware, that my optics and system of gravitation, any more than 
your theory of ideas, have not gained an undisputed victory over tho 
old hypotheses of the schools, but have encountered a tolerably sharp 
conflict in their progress toward final irinrnph. There are not want¬ 
ing those who still seem crudely to su| p:: \ that in my system I have 
revived the doctrine of the occult aualuics in the Aristotilian philoso¬ 
phy, while others imagine that I have Unplaced the theory of Dos 
Cartes, only to introduce another hypothec in its stead. 
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Locke. This is a mistake into which they very naturally fall who 
are not thoroughly conversant with your philosophy, and I should be 
gratified to hear this point fully illustrated by yourself. M. Huygens 
informs me, that he regards all the demonstrations of the Principia as 
completely conclusive, and, of consequence, we who are less skilled in 
mathematical science, should receive them without doubt or hesitation: 
but you will oblige me by stating, distinctly, the grounds upon which 
your system of gravitation depends. I desire to be informed in what . 
respects it differs from the systems of Aristotle and Des Cartes,—why 
we are to regard its principles as ultimate and definitive,—and on 
what accounts it must forever supersede the possibility of becoming 
itself displaced by other theories, amidst the inquiries and discoveries 
of science. 

Newton. All these points are readily settled, and will by you, I 
am assured, be perfectly comprehended. What renders, in my estima¬ 
tion, the theory of gravitation impregnable to all assaults, is, that it 
rests upon no hypothesis, but amounts to an irrefragable deduction 
from simple, known, and acknowledged facts. Commencing with the 
fact, that ponderous bodies descend toward the surface of the earth, 
and having ascertained the laws that regulate their motions, we simply 
apply those laws to a solution of all the phenomena of the solar sys¬ 
tem, and find all appearances completely explained. I have not under¬ 
taken to assign the cause of gravitation, or that efficient agent or prin¬ 
ciple bv which bodies are made to tend toward each other. I have 
expressly disclaimed any attempt at assigning the cause of attraction, 
not finding it deducible from the phenomena of nature. The boldest 
hint which I have hazarded upon this topic, is that contained in the 
form of a query, in which I suggest the possibility, that the heavenly 
bodies, ana in fact all bodies, may be made to tend toward each 
other, by some thin, elastic medium, which pervades all nature, and 
penetrates to the very centre of the Sun and Planets. 

Locke. I notf distinctly discern the simplicity and magnificence 
of your system. Instead of indulging with your predecessors in the 
romances of natural philosophy, you have written the true history of 
the solar system. This is also what I have endeavored to accomplish 
in reference to the science of the human mind. F. B. 


▲ DRY JOKE. 

Fob a friend who was ill and unable to teach, 

Through the pitiless storm rode old Dulness to preach; 
‘I lament you’re so wet,’ said the Sick, with a sigh,— 
‘But get into the pulpit ,—sure there you'll be dryl' 
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‘Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep. 1 

The Bard of Eden. 

When the last moon was new, at the hour of midnight, I ascended 
to the house-top of my dwelling, to pass an hour in silence and medi¬ 
tation. The solemn skies, fretted with dazzling stars, and ‘ thick inlaid 
with patines of bright gold,’ rose sublimely above me. The winds of au¬ 
tumn surged and murmured in my ear, as they swept from distant woods 
and waters, filling me with profound and lofty imaginations. There 
are few things so impressive to my fancy as the moaning of autumnal 
winds. They stir the painted leaves with a melancholy rustle; the 
faded honors of the summer sink upon their wings, and they float 
onward like the sighs of mourners at a funeral, or the voice of some 
viewless spirit, infusing into the awe-struck mind a vision of eternity. 
At this time, I was peculiarly chastened and subdued. I thought of 
the frailty of my being; of the friends I had lost, and of the uncertain 
tenure wherewith those who remained were folded to my bosom. I 
thought of the re-visitation of immortal intelligences on the earth; and 
as a mass of many-colored foliage, whose tendrils had overrun a tower¬ 
ing edifice near me, waved to the breeze, meseemed I heard the accents 
of buried friends, coming back to my hearing as in vanished days. A 
deep feeling of mystery stole upon me,—a sense of awe, which I can¬ 
not describe. 4 What,’ I soliloquized, 1 should prevent the communion of 
embodied and disembodied souls? Why should there not come to us, 
in these sad and spiritual hours, the habitants of other and brighter 
worlds, to tell us that beyond this dim diurnal sphere, where change 
and decay are ever occurring, there are places where the loves of the 
heart are not broken by death,—where the flowers are forever in blos¬ 
som, and no eye becomes dim ? It is a sweet and tranquilizing thought. 
It lifts my soul,—and I feel that I am immortal. Why should we not 
mingle with the departed, in spiritual communion ? Do they not come 
to us sometimes,—are they not present with us, though we know it not? 

- How often from the steep 

' Of echoing hill or thicket, can we hear 

Celestial voices? 

And who has not seemed to hear, in dreams and reveries, the accents 
of the departed? 

Filled with these thoughts, I sat upon the house-top, watching a few 
clouds that lay along the West, over the dim hills of Jersey. They 
were of curious and fantastic shape, continually changing, like the 
palest colors of a kaleidiscope. At last, one of them appeared to sepa¬ 
rate in a waving fleece from the rest, and to approach the city. Flakes 
of fairy light seemed playing around it as it came, and as it passed over 
the river, the reflection, like a golden column, trembled in the water. 
A light mist soon gathered about me,—an odour, like the pure breath 
which we sometimes inhale on high mountains, hovered near,—and in 
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the twinkling of an eye, the cloud took a human shape. Huge wings 
expanded from its shoulders, tiuct with innumerable hues; form and 
features were established before me; and a Spirit, full of beauty and 
intelligence, passed by my side, and paused where I stood. 

‘ Fear not,’ said the Spirit, in tones whose awful sweetness still lingers 
in my ear,—‘ I am thy better angel. Thou thirstest for knowledge,— 
thou art poring evermore over ancient books, and uncouth tomes in diffi¬ 
cult characters, to study man. Thou needest better helps for thy desire. 
Thou hast need to look, and to see thy fellows; to compare the fate of 
those whom thou mayest envy or pity, with thine own ; then wilt thou 
feel at thy heart the voice of contentment and the charm of tranquility.* 

As I heard these words, I looked up, and lo! the Vision was gone. 
All was stillness around me; but by my side there lay a telescope of 
pearl. On its edge, in letters of light, it was thus written: 

‘ Mortal!—by this gift thou art endowed with the faculty of unob¬ 
structed sight. That which bounds and circumscribes the observation 
of others, shall have no power over thine own. Walls and gates shall 
melt before thy glance, as thou lookest: the human heart shall be un¬ 
veiled before thee, with all its wonders. Gaze* then, mortal,—and re¬ 
member as thou gazest, that thy supernatural present is of short dura¬ 
tion.* 

I lifted the mysterious object with a trembling hand. I raised it to 
my eye, and directed it toward the street beneath me. A flood of light 
seemed to play around the direction in which I turned, and every 
thing became visible. The Great Thoroughfare, over which so many 
thousands had walked during the day, was solemn and deserted. A 
few faint lamps, almost obscured by the superior radiance which flowed 
from my instrument, could be perceived, twinkling in feeble rows 
afar,—stretching to the glimmering waters of the bay. At intervals 
a belated reveler went reeling to his home. 

I gazed with eager attention. Now and then, I could perceive 
a familiar visage. At last I beheld, standing by the steps of a proud 
mansion, a youth whom I recognised as an admirer of one of its young 
inmates. He was holding by the railing of the steps, and looking up 
with maudlin eyes toward a window whose shutters were tightly closea. 
No one was considered more exemplary in life and conduct than himself. 
He was a communicant of the church* a devout reader of prayers on 
Sunday, and one whose responses in the litany were ever solemn and 
sonorous. He was betrothed to the damsel of whom I have spoken : 
while she, unknowing of his declining goodness, wasted upon him all 
her wealth of love. 

I lifted my instrument to the window where the intoxicated youth 
was gazing. The wall and casement melted away like a scroll; and 
1 saw, kneeling by a bed-side, a young lady in prayer. Her hands 
were clasped in earnest supplication; she lifted her dove-like eyes to 
heaven, and implored blessings’for her beloved one, until her cheeks 
Were wet with tears. Then rising, she sought her pillow, and shading 
with rich locks her sweet face, sunk into slumber. 

I moved my glass and looked yet farther. A wall melted again 
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from my vision; and in a beautiful apartment, studded with splendij* 
furniture; a lady reclined upon an ottoman, rocking to sleep a cheru** 
babe. Her tears fell fast, as she mused ; and now and then a feebl* 
wail escaped her lips, half lullaby, half sigh. Ever and anon, the infant 
would ‘ ope its violet eyes,* and smile with its coral mouth upon the 
anxious mother who kept a vigil by his side. 

‘Sweet boy!* she faltered, ‘would that thy father were come!’— 
and then she kissed the babe, with fond enthusiasm. She continued 
alternately to sing and weep. Soon, I beheld a door open, and the 
husband enter. Care sat upon his features. His forehead was shad¬ 
owed as with a cloud. He sat down by his wife and child, in sullen 
despondency. 

4 Well, my love,* he said, with firm and resolute accents, 4 a change 
is coming upon us. Heretofore, we have been affluent,—luxurious,— 
and as the world said, happy. Gold has been ours in benevolent pro¬ 
fusion. With me, how prosperous has been the world! My ships 
have returned to me with the treasures of other climes; enormous 
profits have ensued from my adventures ; and Hope herself has never 
belied her promise. Now we are changed. I have been inspecting 
my accounts; my losses have quadrupled my gains for the past year: 
in short, Louisa, we are almost beggars ! What shall we do ? 

‘We will trust in God,’ said his affectionate wife; pressing her lips 
to his forehead. 

4 Oh, none of this,* replied the impatient husband,—there is no balm 
m your lips to heal my sorrow. It cures not my distress,—it brightens 
not my prospect. We have too much of loving acts, while poverty 
stands at our door. I like not your inappropriate affection. As my 
favorite Middleton sings: 

*Ib there no friendship betwixt man and wife. 

Unless they make a pigeon-house of wedlock, 

And be still billing V 

No, Louisa, take little Charles to his couch, and do you retire also. I 
would be alone. I will come to you soon. Leave me alone.’ 

The wife obeyed, and retired to her apartment. Then I saw that 
the countenance of the husband settled into a look of solemn and calm 
resolve. He fastened close the door through which his wife and child 
had retired, and carefully surveying the apartment, drew a pistol from 
his bosom, and placed it on the table before him. His face grew pale. 
Desperate thoughts were struggling in his mind. ‘ Yes/ he muttered, 

4 1 might as well die as live. She will be happier, if she returns a 
widow to the roof of her reverend parent, than she would to remain 
with me,—a broken merchant ,—a depressed, degraded citizen,—a ru¬ 
ined man! Were it not better that I sink at once into the grave, and 
bury my sorrows in its bosom ? Oh yes,—for there the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest. No treacherous friends can 
there repay my goodness with ingratitude, or make the name which 
has been recorded for their benefit, a mockery and a by-word. With 
what countenance could I meet my astonished friends, after the hour 
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of three , to-morrow ? I should shrink from every gaze! No! thanks 
to this friendly weapon, I can escape beyond the frowns and curses 
of man. I mil die P 

My heart knocked audibly against my ribs, as I saw the melancholy 
merchant make his deadly preparations. He cocked the pistol,—he 
unbuttoned his waistcoat, and parting the bosom of his shirt, placed the 
fatal instrument against his heart. He paused a moment. ‘ I must 
write to Louisa,—I must ask her forgiveness.’ He took up his pen, 
and began to write: he laid it by as suddenly as he grasped it. 

A beam of light seemed to play across his forehead as he laid it down. 
• There is one hope,’ he whispered, with a kind of nervous chuckle in 
his throat,— 1 <me hope to cling to. I will try its promise,—I will adopt 
the plan it has suggested. I know it is desperate; I know it is wicked ; 
but God forgive me! The insufferable agony which tempts me,— 
the bitter thoughts which madden my spirit,—may they excuse me !* 

He arose, and arranging his habiliments, sought the street with a 
stealthy and hurried tread. No barrier concealed him from my view. 
I followed his course as he passed through several thoroughfares, until 
I traced him to a vile and obscure lane, where he paused before a dwell¬ 
ing far too elegant for the neighborhood in which it was situated, and 
entered. My glance was close upon his foot-steps. He continued his 
way through a dusky corridor, and knocked loudly at a glass door, 
before which hung a curtain of blue silk. It opened,—and what a 
scene appeared! Stretched through a long saloon, were some twelve 
or thirteen card-tables, each surrounded with victims and victors. 
Groans, curses, and laughter, were confusedly mingled together; 
some of the multitude were pale with rage and fear; others almost 
frantic with joy. It seemed a blending of Paradise and Pandemonium. 

The merchant approached one of the tables, and obtaining a seat, 
took out his pocket-book containing a bank note of twenty dollars. 1 It 
is all on earth,’ he murmured, with a sigh, ‘that I can call my ownl 
If I should lose, then I myself am lost, forever: if I win, I live. God 
help my poor wife and child!’ 

The play was rouge el noir. The merchant changed his note at a 
side table, and bet in fives. He lost. Fifteen dollars were swiftly 
swept away. The last five was staked. It won! 

He played again and won : he went on. Note after note rustled in 
his hand: he redoubled his ventures, and the duplicate harvests still 
continued to come into his garner. His eye beamed, his cheek was 
flushed, and he laughed ever and anon with a convulsive joy. Thou¬ 
sands on thousands rolled into his possession. His partner was a 
young blood about town,—a prodigal of that class depicted by Thom¬ 
son in his Castle of Indolence: 

-‘A gaudy spendthrift heir, 

All glossy gay, enamelled all with gold, 

The silly tenant of the summer air. 

In folly lost, of nothing takes he care: 

Pimps, lawyers, stewards, harlots, flatterers vile, 

And thieving tradesmen him among them share: 

His father’s ghost from limbo lake the while, 

$ees this, which more damnation doth upon him pile.' 
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There seemed to be no end to the success of the merchant Chance 
was his , —and he soon received all his opponent’s funds. 

‘How much have you lost?’ he inquired of the loser. 

‘ Oh, curse it!—just a trifle. I had between eight and nine thousand 
dollars when I came: I had lost only a few hundreds when you 
entered. You have the rest,—and my good Sir, I wish you joy of it. 
Thank the Lord, I have got enough more.’ 

‘ Believe me,’ said the merchant, ‘ you shall not lose it. I will restore 
it to you,—and that ere long.’ My success has saved my life,’ he whis¬ 
pered: and now to my Charles and Louisa. Chance has preserved 
me,—and I shall not be a bankrupt. I shall meet my demands to-mor¬ 
row! I am safe!’ 

He burst from the ‘ HelV where he had played, and hastened home. 
The door which closed upon him did not hide him from my gaze. I 
saw him hurry to the bedside of his wife and child, and kneeling there, 
he whispered a fervent and humble prayer for forgiveness of his 
Maker. 

• • • 

It was his first game, and his last. The lapse of two weeks saw 
him crowned with independence, and his victim clandestinely paid. 
Fortune smiled upon his sudden purchase and disposal of estates; and 
when I next saw him by day,—the envy of his fellows, the happiest of 
his kind,’—I thought, ‘ How few can know like me, that but so lately his 
life depended upon the hazard of a cast!’ 


Often have I mused upon the mysterious instrument of which I have 
become possessed. I shall continue my discoveries with it; and if the 
hidden things of darkness which I shall bring to light hereafter may 
surprise or appal, they yet will not vary from the events of life, nor bo 
devoid of the similitude of Truth. M. 


THE HEART. 


The Human Heart!—no mortal eye 
Hath seen its springs laid bare; 

A beauty and a mystery 
Is all that resteth there: 

In Love, how silently ’twill brood 
O’er feelings unconfessed! 

A bird, that feeds in solitude 
The younglings of its nest. 

Ita Hate is like volcanic fire! 

We reck not of its wrath, 

‘Till bursts the lava of its ire 
Around our scorching path. 

Its Friendship !—oh ! the blessed seeds 
It strews in Time’s dark bowers,— 

That spring through Misery’s bitter weeds, 
To crown Life’s cup with flowers! 


The heart’s Despair !— what simile 
Pourtrnvs its gloom aright? 

It is the Hell of Memory,— 

Unutterable Night! 

Its Holiness !—a tree whose bloom 
Eternity supplies, 

And flocking to whose branches, come 
The birds of Paradise. 

In every human change, the heart 
Is but a living lyre, 

Where each fierce passion plays its part 
Upon a separate wire ; 

But harsh and wild the tones will be, 
While passion round them clings ; 

It never breathes true melody, 

Till God hath touched its strings. 
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TRAVELS OP AN INDIAN PRINCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

IN A SERIES OP LETTERS 

FROM A NORTH AMERICAN OGIMAH, ON A VIEIT TO THE ATLANTIC SEA-BOARD : ADDERS* 
6XD TO A FRIEND IN A REMOTE PART OF THE INTERIOR. 

NUMBER ONE. 


Mr Friend : More than forty years have elapsed since my father, 
who received a gratuitous education at one of the universities of New- 
England, returned to his native village, with the stores of knowledge 
he had acquired. I had often listened to him in my childhood, while 
he described the singular manners, customs, laws, dress, and institu¬ 
tions of white men,—the large buildings in which they reside, the tall 
ships in which they cross the ocean, the many fields which they till, 
and all their arts of peace and war, so different from those which pre¬ 
vail among the children of the forest. And I felt a burning curiosity 
to visit those scenes which he had depicted in such glowing colors, and 
to form my own estimate of the comparative happiness of the savage 
and civilized state. He had early taught me one of the most valuable 
arts which he had brought from the land of white men,—namely, 
the curious and perfect mode they possess of communicating their ideas 
to one another, by means of certain characters, which are either writ¬ 
ten or printed, by the use of which, persons at the greatest distance 
may indulge in a free, precise, and ready interchange of sentiment. 
In other words, he had taught me to read and write. The elements of 
the latter art have perhaps always existed among our tribes, so that 
by tracing certain figures of beasts and birds upon slips of bark, our 
warriors and hunters have been able to decipher their meaning, and 
avail themselves of the information thus communicated. But who, that 
is uninitiated, could have imagined, that there is so vast a difference 
between the hieroglyphic and alphabetic method?—or that this art, which 
is now in the same rude state among us that it was a hundred years 
ago, has been carried to such a wonderful state of perfection by the 
man of Europe ? He can, as it were, give a material form to every 
sound of the voice,—every thought conceived, and every word uttered: 
and not only so, but each conception can be transferred, and conveyed 
from mind to mind, in the most precise manner, and by the most appro¬ 
priate and unerring signs. 

Tyau! oneebwa kawin ewa uyaubish kewajig! 

Oh, the wonderful refinements of the men of white forms! 

Hand-talking, or gesticulation, so important with us, is almost wholly 
unpractised among this people, and the tongue is the only organ of 
conveying verbal or personal intelligence. Every thing I had seen of 
this people,—every observation I had made on their customs, or the 
prevalent state of society, only served to inflame my curiosity,—and 
years rolled away without diminishing my desire to perform a journey 
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into those countries of which my imagination had formed such exalted 
conceptions. 

‘ Father,’ I exclaimed one evening, as we returned unsuccessful from 
the chase, ‘ I wish to go into the land of white men. I can no longer 
resist the desire I feel of seeing their towns and cities,—their roads 
and fields,—their mills and manufactories,—and all those useful and 
elegant arts, manners and customs, laws and institutions, which at once 
proclaim them the wisest, the greatest, and the happiest of men. Ever 
since you have spoken to me of these things, my thoughts have wan¬ 
dered far from the land of my nativity. 1 have sat lonely in the woods 
while the deer has passed, unheeded, within reach of my rifle. I have 
sighed to look beyond those Blue Hills which lift their awful tops into the 
clouds, and which have heretofore formed the boundary to my moral 
as well as physical observations. But the charm is broken. You 
have only allowed me to taste of that fountain of information for which 
I feel a burning thirst. The chase has, day after day, become less and 
less attractive to me, till that noble pursuit, which has ever been the 
proud boast of our tribe, has dwindled into a drudgery, and lost its 
charms. Our precarious mode of life,—our rude arts and vindictive 
laws,—our time-wasteful employments and wild amusements,—have 
grown diminutive and humble in my eyes. Put, therefore, oh! father, 
I beseech you, no obstacle in my way. If I had never known that 
there were other people, whose modes of thinking and habits of life 
were so different from our own, I should still have been happy.’ 

‘My son,’ he replied, ‘happy is the man who is contented with his 
lot. Happy is he whom ambition hath never tempted to quit the 
endeared scenes of his youth, his home, and his country. Happy is 
he who hath never given up his days and his nights to intricate and 
curious studies, which only perplex the mind, and who neither sighs 
for the knowledge which is hid in books, nor the honors which can be 
given by man. Happy is the man whom neither fame nor riches 
entice to quit the humble shades of sequestered life, for the pomp of 
power, or the dazzling voice of human applause. Thrice happy is 
ne who has never dropped a tear in the land of strangers,—whose wants 
are few, and whose only fear is God. I tell thee, oh Wawanosh! that 
peace dwells not among the splendid of the earth. It is not science 
that creates happiness,—it is not palaces that impart comfort. Ships 
cannot protect men from the rage of the ocean, nor cultivated fields 
avert the approaches of famine. There is a Higher Power which seals 
the destinies of men. Want is the fruitful desire which arises from its 
own gratification. It increases with knowledge, and becomes ungov¬ 
ernable through wealth. The plough-share that is driven through the 
hut of the savage, only exposes fresh ground to the rays of the sun, that 
it may produce weeds which never grew there before, and thistles 
which are sharper than an arrow. 

‘ But go, my son,—thoq hast a wish to see other countries. Thou art 
young, ardent, and full of health. Experience is the mother of Wis¬ 
dom. It will teach thee that the vices increase with the luxuries pf a, 
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people, and that one half of the woes, the wars, and the quarrels, which 
afflict the human race, arise from mere differences of opinion, upon 
points which are insignificant in themselves. Human laws, however 
they may punish crime, cannot, as you will observe, prevent if. 
Travel will rectify your opinions, and teach you to set a just estimate 
upon many things which you now contemplate with the over-ardent 
feelings of youth, and through the distorted medium of rumor. You 
will behold much to gratify the eye, and much to pain the heart. I 
commend you to the protection of that Spirit who led my youthful foot¬ 
steps into the land whither you are now going. Be cautious, and thou 
wilt escape danger,—be temperate, and thou wilt not suffer from dis¬ 
ease,—be virtuous, and thou mayest hope to be happy.* 

So saying, he hung a wreath of wampum about my neck, and put a 
rifle of costly and curious workmanship into my hands. He ordered 
a slave, whom he had captured from the Pawnee nation in a Southern 
war, to put into my canoe three hundred beaver skins of the blackest 
dye, besides a choice pack of silver and cross fox of the north, and two 
others of selected otters and martins. He then gave me a packet of 
papers, carefully enveloped in bark, designed to recommend me to his 
old college friends, and sent seven of his young hunters to conduct me 
on my way. Thus prepared, I embarked on the lake of my nativity. 
I passed rapidly through those waters which conduct the traveler into 
the Lake of the Woods and through the chain of the Rainy Lakes. I 
urged my way, with little difficulty, through a series of waters, filled 
with immense fields of wild rice, ana half choaked in their channels, by 
the larger bullrush. My canoe was then transported over the high 
grounds which separate the waters of the Artie circle from those which 
flow into temperate latitudes. I passed the stormy shores of Lake Supe¬ 
rior, after pausing upon the waves to admire the scenes of beauty and 
magnificence which mark those rocky and romantic coasts. I guided 
my canoe down the foaming rapids of St. Mary’s, where an American 
fort first caught my view. I visited theis land of Michilimackinac, that 
ancient seat of the fur trade, and passed along the frragment-covered 
shores of lake Huron, and through the beautiful river St. Clair. After 
a journey of two moons, during which my canoe had twice been dashed 
upon the rocks, and I had encountered many perils by storms, hunger, 
and fatigue, I reached the city of Detroit, the North-western capitol, in 
safety. 

Thus have I detailed to thee my journey, which I transmit by my 
friend Geeondida, who, already sick of the land of white men, cannot 
be prevailed on to accompany me farther, and takes the opportunity of 
a trader’s canoe to return to his friends. I shall soon resume my nar¬ 
rative, and the remarks which have occurred to me, upon the manners 
and customs of this extraordinary people. 

Ever thine, 

Wawanosh, 
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Detroit . 

My Friend : At every point of my journey, where I have encoun¬ 
tered white men, new ideas have been created by seeing the spacious 
buildings, the singular costume, and the more singular physiognomies 
of this uniform people. But nothing has struck my mind with more 
force, than the loquacity, verging to garrulity, which I have every 
where observed between people who would not seem to belong to the 
highest orders of society, or to have much of importance to communi¬ 
cate to each other. And I have frequently said to myself, 1 This is 
surely a talking people.’ O spirit of the great Nittum 1—chief of coun¬ 
sellors !—wouldst thou believe it, there are more words passed here, 
on the occasion of selling a few penny-worth’s of merchandize, than 
were uttered in the great council of our tribes, when they resolved to 
go to war against the far off Ticaunies ! I have, as yet, heard none of 
their public speaking, but if it partakes in any striking degree of the 
verbal and wordy character of their private conversation, it must require 
great patience of temper and good nature in the hearers, to get along 
with it. But I must not prejudge a question, of which I am, as yet, 
practically ignorant. 

I am now in the spot which was formerly renowned by the presence 
and warlike achievements of Pontiac, whose history and fate we have 
so often conversed about. If the greatness of men can be supposed to 
consist in planning and executing exploits or works which evince a fore¬ 
sight and energy beyond the general light and temper of the age in which 
an individual lives, then may Pontiac be pronounced one of the great¬ 
est men of the age in which he lived. I very much question whether 
the whole history of our tribes, in modern days, furnishes his parallel. 
Metacom,* it is true, was a noted man, and he was placed in unusual 
circumstances. But he was, after all, only a head-strong warrior. He 
did not plan well. There was a want of combination and connexion 
in all he did. Powhatan was a perfect politician. His uncle Gran- 
ganimo, had he lived, would have been deemed the more superior man. 
But neither of these men was, in my opinion, endowed by nature with 
the fine and noble qualities, of both a warrior and a ruler, which marked 
the brilliant course of Sahgima, the great leader of the Northern con¬ 
federacy of the Algonquin tribes, who drove the Assigunaigsf from 
the waters of the lakes, and completed the destruction of the Illinois at 
the ‘ Starved Rock.’| Then, as to the lighter partisan warfare, who 
ever led off parties in the gallant style of the White Fisher ?—or offered 
such examples of noble disinterestedness as Ondaig Weeos % But I 
find my predilections carrying me into reminiscences of my own peo¬ 
ple, when it was my purpose to have informed vou about the peculiari¬ 
ties of this. 

Strange people, indeed ! Wherever I look, I see something new, and 
whatever is new excites speculation. Do what I can, I cannot get over 


• Usually called King Phillip, tLiterally ‘Bone-collectors,—’a people who aro 
extinct, t On the Illinois River. 
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the singular effect which their very stiff, ungraceful, and close-set cos¬ 
tume has upon my nerves. The men look to me like so many pieces 
of mechanism, which are operated upon by springs. Even their very 
feet are pinched up in close-sown, hard, black leather. I should think 
it the greatest relief possible for them to undress at night, when they 
must get relieved from the multitudinous pressure of buckles, buttons, 
and strings. But I am led to believe that my own costume is quite as 
great a curiosity to them. You must know that I am pertinacious in 
retaining some good portion of the dress of my ancestors. In order 
to adapt my appearance in some measure to the circumstances, I 
exchanged my northern warm mattattos, for a flowing conaus,* or outer 
garment of blue silk. I was walking the other day along one of the 
avenues of this city, when I perceived myself to be the object of obser¬ 
vation, and heard a young man observe, in a language which he did 
not suppose me to understand: ‘ Why, he looks for all the world like 
one of the poetic figures of his countryman,—namely, a blue cloud.* 

You perceive, my friend, what a curious subject fashion in dress is. 
We should not be censorious of the appearance of others, until we have 
certainly found out that we are ourselves free from being the objects of 
just censure. But on this subject I shall have occasion to write to 
you hereafter. Meantime, I will call your attention to a custom which 
prevails at the public hotel in which I lodge. Eating, you know, is a 
very ceremonious and oft-repeated custom, during the twenty-four 
hours, with white men. They not only eat often, but as it appears to 
me, compound their meals of a most infinite variety of things. Beasts, 
birds, and fishes contribute a perpetual variety to gratify the palate. 
But it seems as if fire and water were but a small part of the means 
used in their preparation. What would be thought of us, should we 
use medicines to sauce our meats? And yet here I behold, every day, 
large quantities of the most powerful vegetable liquid preparations, 
mixed up with, or poured upon, the choicest roasted or boiled dishes. 
Strong acetic acid is considered indispensable at every meal. So are 
the most pungent spices and pepper berries, preparations of the 
mustard plant, and even species of the fungi, which are considered 
essential with fish. I have not only been surprised at the luxuries and 
refinements of their tables, in the line of eating, but there is also nearly 
as great a variety in the articles of drink. Almost every species of 
grain and fruit has been taxed by chemical ingenuity to gratify the 
civilized palate, from the simple juice of the apple or grape, to the 
strongest spiritual decoctions of the cane, or the coarser and more vul¬ 
gar preparations of the cereal gramina, particularly rye. It would 
seem as if man distrusted the powers which his Creator has imparted to 
the human stomach to digest its food, but was stretching his utmost 
invention to find out new solvents for animal and vegetable substances. 

I was told, the other day, that thirty years is considered, by this peo¬ 
ple, as the cycle of a generation, which seemed to me to be a brief 
estimate. But I can now more fully comprehend it. The introduction 


♦ A loose rob®. 
55 
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of luxuries and refinements, has produced such effects on constitutional 
fibre, that many men fairly tottle in their gait at twenty-five; and it is 
not uncommon to see men grey-headed at thirty. Nearly all the aged 
men, whom I have seen, show evidences of having bee.i black-haired, 
and are examples of temperance in eating, dress, and drinks. 

Ever thine, 

Wawanosh. 


THE TEMPTATION. 

Hi struggled, and he conquer’d. He had sat 
And listen'd to her syren melody, 

Until t.is spirit started, as afraid, 

And his heart grew forgetful. 

He had seen 

Beautiful and golden years. His youth 
Had risen like a sun without a cloud, 

And pass'd rejoicing up the steep of Time, 

As that sun mounts the heaven. 

He had seen 

Friends cluster round him in a ceaseless band, 

With flowers, and gentle voices. Every morn 
Golden’d his pathway, and each welcome eve 
as full of that sweet chorus of the heart, 

That wells, from friendly tongues, the notes of homtl 

Years fled. The shadow of one beautiful, 

As from beyond that company of clouds 
That sentinel yon sky — a creature born 
Of purity —with brow so wonderful, 

He bow’d down to and worslupp’d it, as one 
Earth could not keep, it w-as so form’d for Heaven, — 
Fell on his path. He lov’d her — and was lov’d. 

He threw his heart forth, like a fount, to hers, 

That, like another ? leapt to meet the stream, 

And mingle the bright waters. They went forth, 

The happiest of God’s creatures, mid the bloom 
And melody of earth. They saw no life, 

Save in each other’s presence, and no light. 

Save in each other’s eyes. They gaz’d, till tears 
Gush’d over their charm’d vision —and they wept 
In very joy — deep joy, and thankfulness, 

For such a boundless love. 

Amid his hope, 

The triumph-flush that flash’d along his brain, 

While yet into those fountains of his love, 

The great deep of her eyes, he look’d, as one 
Upon some shrine, while dying — she w r aa chang’d, 

And taken to the skies! Her loveliness 
Pass’d to the sphere it miMit illuminate, 

And darkness fell around him. He went forth, 

With pale brow lifted to the canopy, 

And commun’d with the stars — and clouds — and sea— 
Not cursing heaven— nor asking more of earth — 

For he had seen the most divine of both, 

And revel’d in its glory! 

A cold grave 

Now garner'd all his jewels — ana eclipse 
Fell on his spirit, shadowing its disc, 

Until the night seem’d total Tears fell not— 
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The founts were dried in the hot agony 
That scath’d his stricken soul — and his deep eyes 
Peer’d with a marble hardness on the world 
That had prov’d false —and faded ! 

Years went on. 

He dreamt not that that world could break again 
In greenness on his vision — or again, 

That the dash’d fibres of his ruin’d heart 
Could be drawn back to music — or that Hope 
Could light the dim cathedral of his mind, 

That seem’d some temple darken’d for all time! 

But as he walk’d his solitary way, 

A prisoner of life — and felt release 
Was only in the death of memory, 

Or that black gathering-place of death —the tomb. 

A flash was on his path — and in his ear 
A new voics, of a wondrous harmony — 

New beauty, of a lustre beyond gems 

Of all Golco :da, and of royalty 

That brook’d no question ere it won command! 

His spirit had charm’d that which now on his 
Mov’d with an angel’s power! 

She saw — and lov’d. 

His sorrow had come round him like a ve l, 

Drawing in its dim folds of mystery 
Attractions, o’er which still she lov’d to dream, 

Though she could faintly picture. Yet she saw, 

In this bow’d pilgrim of such early wo, 

The being she had fashion’d for her soul. 

And she would win him. Her entrancing eya 
Gleam’d into the deeps of his. Her low voico 
Sung syrenly about nim, as a chant 
Upon his opening ear—and her quick foot 
Flash’d like a thing of light about his w>ay — 

Until she seem’d some fairy minister, 

Full of the beauty of kind offices, 

On some untiring mercy-call intent, 

Still pouring love and rapture on his heart! 

* * * 

Where now was Memory! Had the spirit pass’d 
Out of its citadel ? Had she who held 
The empire of affection, thron’d within 
The guarded holy of his passion’s home, 

Fall’n from that idol-place? Had he forgot 
That hs could love but once — and that no star 
Should gild again tli’ horizon of his heart, 

And rise to guide it, or illuminate ? 

The struggle now was on him. As a dream, 

Love’s first insanity came back — and round 
His wildering way flash’d the wild light again, 

That lur’d him in past years! 

It could not be. 

The thought of a lost angel, as he gaz’d, 

Swept upward from the fount of memory, 

As some new-risen glory, whose warm rays 
Merg’d every lesser light that fell on him ! 

’Twas done! No charm could win forgetfulness 
To shadow such a heart. No thing of earth 
Could draw it from its first and noble fuith 
To her who was its crown! 

Boston, OcL 16, *35. Gbentol* Mill**. 
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THE ENGLISH NOBILITY, —IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


BY AN AMERICAN. 


The mode of life with the English nobility is peculiar. At mid¬ 
winter,—so far as they have any winter in England,—or about the 
time of the opening of Parliament, the stranger who happens to take 
lodgings in the West End of the metropolis, and who is accustomed 
daily to take his stroll through the spacious streets of that magnificent 
portion of the British capital, or to ride in the parks, and through other 
attractive environs of the town, will frequently encounter the travelling 
carriage and four, dashing in from the country, covered with dust, or 
bespattered with mud, according as fair or foul weather may have pre¬ 
vailed; the horses jaded, and their noses depressed; the postillions, 
with leather breeches as tight as their skin,—their jackets displaying 
becoming ranges of round and glistening buttons, terminating at the 
upper extremity of the inferior garment, and mailed to the body with 
as much torture as a lady’s stays,—a gold or some other tassel flapping 
on the edge of the hat,—a short whip in hand, obeying that jog-forward 
motion which they eternally make as they stand upon their stirrups,— 
at this particular stage grinning a ludicrous smile at the idea of being 
so near the end of their journey, after a sleepless night. The top 
of the carriage is burthened with a luggage, made to its own dimen¬ 
sions; shapeless protuberances are suspended from beneath and behind, 
and divers hat-cases dangle wherever they can be hung; two maid 
servants are compressed together in the dickey, and two more, male or 
female, are on the box,—all looking not a little the worse for a long 
journey, without rest day or night. This prison of British furniture, 
thus tackled, thus burdened, and thus accoutred, is daily and hourly 
seen arriving in London during the winter season, and stopping at the 
door of a nobleman’s town house, where, the porter’s bell being rung, 
it begins to be disburdened,—first of what is within, and next of what is 
without. It has come from Brighton, perhaps, where the family have 
been flourishing for three months in the circle of the court,—or from 
Dover, where they arrived six hours previous, from a tour on the con¬ 
tinent ; or from North Britain ; or from Ireland; or from a remote or 
nearer part of England,—having exhausted a six months in the hospi¬ 
talities and recreations of the country, or in seeing what is to be seen in 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and at Paris. They come to immure 
themselves for the remaining six months in London,—to eat dinners, 
and digest them as well as they can,—by the aid of drugs, if need be,— 
to make parties, and figure at routes,—to dance, and be smothered at 
Almacks, or wherever else it can be done,—to patronize the play¬ 
houses and the hells,—to attend on the performances of Paginini, and 
other prodigies of his class,—to ride once a day through Picadilly, 
Regent, and Oxford streets, and Hyde Park, to see what a huddle and 
what a display of equipage they can make by turning out all together,— 
to attend the club-house and Parliament,—to flourish at the King’s 
Levee, or the Queen’s Drawing-room, and to follow up whatever other 
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dissipations a London life has prescribed to the nobility and gentry of 
Great Britain. 

The tradesmen and shop-keepers must of course be patronized by the 
distribution of a portion of that profusion of wealth which annually 
flows into the coffers of the nobility. During their absence, the deserted 
houses must be painted and whitewashed,—orders for changes in the 
furniture must be executed, which in many cases will amount to an 
entire new re-furnishing,—and when the proprietors have returned and 
taken possession, the richest shops in town will be visited every day 
by scores of carriages, w hose ranks of liveried and powdered footmen, 
with golden-headed staves, may be seen, performing their duties, or 
waiting in attendance, while their mistresses with their daughters are 
inspecting or ordering goods, or jewels, befitting their station, or 
gratifying to their fancy,—and perchance ruinous to their husbands or 
fathers, as often happens,—running up bills which the poor tradesman 
will seek in vain to have liquidated, and in the end be ruined himself 
for the credit he has given to these appearances of wealth. 

The difference between the West End of London in the Spring and 
Autumn, is as that between the bustle of a fair, and the quiet of ordinary 
scenes. But the fair at the West End is one of weeks and months, 
where nobles are the harlequins and mountebanks, with a King and his 
Court at their head; where Dukes and Duchesses, Marquisses and 
Marchionesses, my Lords and Ladies, dance on the stage, w’hile the 
wmrld below stand gaping with wonder, and shouting their applause 
at the gorgeous pageant that is enacted before them. The Court and 
Parliament are the great centres of attraction, and the principal thea¬ 
tres of show; and private parties, of which there are multitudes every 
day, are the retired cliques , w here every thing is criticised that was 
done yesterday, and where every thing is planned that is to he done to¬ 
morrow. The journals are the reporters of the things enacted, that are 
deemed wmrthy of public observation, whether of scandal or of praise, 
and the challengers of public attention to the scenes about to open. 
They tell the world who made speeches in Parliament, and give a 
copy of each; they record the names present at a privy or cabinet 
council, and pretend to be wise as to what they were about; they dis¬ 
play the long list of distinguished individuals who were admitted or 
presented at the levee or the draw-ing-room, and describe the dress of 
every distinguished female; they chronicle every dinner given by a 
nobleman, and the names of his guests, as also every route of every 
noble lady, with the manner thereof, and the attendants thereon. All 
that the great w r orld have just done, or are about to do, is displayed 
before the public eye. 

The coachman is on his box from four o’clock in the afternoon 
until four in the morning, and from midnight until the latter hour may 
be seen nodding in his place, awaiting the call of the footman. For 
the day drive, he appears in his best suit, and parades his equipage 
wffth all the pride of the family whose servant he is; and no personage 
has so clean a stocking below his small clothes, so white a glove on 
his hand, so well-dressed a head, so fine a face, or so courtly manners, 
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as the footman. While the carriage is drawing up, he springs from 
behind it with the agility of a monkey, rings the bell, and gives his 
well-known double-rap, which nobody else can imitate, without having 
been at the same school,—lays his hand on the door of the carriage, 
and rattles down the steps to hand my Lady out,—or inclines his ear, 
with a touch of the hat, to receive her message, and again springs to 
the door of the house to discharge it, and with another jump is mounted 
behind the vehicle, giving orders to the coachman to dash away for 
another call. At night, both the coachman and the footman are 
wrapped in their immense and heavy capes, to protect themselves from 
the inclemencies of a London fog or storm. How different the garb of 
those beings within a nobleman’s carriage from those without! That 
delicate form,—that heaving bosom,—that glowing cheek,—that speak¬ 
ing eye,—that rich dress,—those sparkling gems and nodding plumes,— 
what an attraction, as she trips down the steps of her noble father’s car¬ 
riage, alights, and glides into the place of general rendezvous!—as she 
is handed through the hall, and passes into the throng, smiling, and 
bowing, and courtesying to all and each, till she meets and returns the 
welcome of the hostess and host of the occasion, and mingles in the 
conversations and hilarities of the scene,—itself made up of a brilliant 
assemblage of other beings like herself, and of men of noble birth and 
princely manners, whose hearts beat high in admiration of the pa¬ 
geant that is before them, and of which themselves are a part. It is a 
night of feasting, of music, and of mirth,—of looks and sighs of love,— 
where scheming mothers are anxious for the impression made by their 
daughters,—where much is done in cementing connexions and con¬ 
firming alliances, and much undone in shaking confidence, and dissolv¬ 
ing affection,—where love and jealousy are alike ascendant in different 
quarters. The morning that wakes to light the world of business, of 
toil, and of care, to their several vocations, finds these consumers of the 
night returning to their homes, to begin the day as they should end it, 
and to end it again as they should begin it. When the shops of Lon¬ 
don are just beginning to open, the mansions of these night revelers 
have just been closed ; and at that hour when nature summons man 
frum repose to activity, the West End of the British metropolis lies 
buried as in the sleep and stillness of the grave. There the night is 
literally turned into day, and the day into night. Nature is perverted,— 
abused,—violated,—shocked ; and she avenges her wrongs on the 
transgressors of her laws, by palling their appetites, wasting their ener¬ 
gies, drawing paleness over their cheeks, and quenching the lustre of 
their eyes. 

The civilization of England is at the highest point imaginable, and 
it all centres in London, and emanates from that focus. London is 
by far the greatest and richest capital in the world ; and all its wealth 
and all its greatness, and all its civilization, are so absorbed and con¬ 
trolled, as to administer to the aggrandizement and superior condition 
of the court and nobility. But the privileges of the nobility, as secur¬ 
ed by constitutional and prescriptive rights, and as conceded by the 
structure and habits of society, confer upon them an ascendency which 
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cannot be reached by others, and from which time alone, with its slow 
and gradual changes, can withdraw them. They are a world by them¬ 
selves. They are half the year grouped together in the metropolis, 
rioting in the abundance of their wealth, and in the profusion of their 
luxury, holding fast their privileges, and devising the means of secur¬ 
ing them in perpetuity. The British Throne, with its high preroga¬ 
tives, is the strong hold; the House of Peers is a barrier thrown 
around it for defence and protection; and though assaulted incessantly 
by the vehement determination of the popular branch of the Leg sla- 
ture, it yet stands, a firm and almost unshaken citadel, bidding defiance 
to democratic menaces and blasts. The nobility still repose under the 
shadow of the throne, in all their grandeur and privileges. Their 
society in London is peculiar and unrivalled. Nothing can equal it,— 
nothing can disturb it. It is the same that it has been for generations, 
except that it has grown in strength and importance with the advance 
of civilization. 

It is commonly imagined and believed, that popular influence in 
Great Britain is relatively increasing. Probably it is; it certainly is 
apparently; but the firmness and success with which the aristocracy 
are now meeting popular assaults, may go at least to show that their 
ground is yet strong. The people of Great Britain, notwithstanding 
all the recent symptoms of increasing radicalism, and of a growing 
Democracy, are yet in the great mass lovers of monarchy and aristoc¬ 
racy. In the Dissenting pulpits of the empire, notwithstanding all 
their grievances, public prayer is heard every Sabbath, not only for the 
King, and the nobility of his throne, but ‘for the bishops and nobles of 
the land.’ ‘ For the nobles,’—and for the nobles as such ,—so at least 
it may naturally be understood, and is undoubtedly meant. And if this 
feeling exists there, and is thus publicly expressed, and in such form, 
at the very altars of devotion, it may fairly be inferred that it is gener¬ 
ally prevalent through the community, and that it is cherished by the 
great majority of the people. 

The peculiar circle of society among the English nobility, in con¬ 
nection with their singular mode of life,—half the year in town, and 
half the year in the country, or abroad,—gives them a power and 
influence which is not commonly appreciated. Beside having a 
princely mansion in the metropolis, richly furnished, and provisioned 
with every comfort and luxury which the present state of civilization 
can afford, and fitted in all respects for the most splendid entertain¬ 
ments, where society is maintained in the highest style that can be 
conceived, and exerting a corresponding influence,—all the wealthy 
nobility have large estates, and princely country mansions, scattered 
throughout the empire, and many of them have several. Those who 
are not in themselves wealthy, are yet cherished by wealthy connex¬ 
ions, and the privileges of their nobility are asserted and universally 
acknowledged. The name confers upon them a conventional dignity 
and importance in society, to which every body pays deference, willing¬ 
ly or unwillingly. It is the fixed policy and constant aim of this class 
to maintain their ascendancy, and hold their prerogatives secure 
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They understand the people with whom they have to do, better than 
is commonly supposed ; and they can easily adapt their policy to the 
changes that are taking place around them. Half the year they are 
present with the people of the metropolis, and half the year with the 
people in the country, and the minor cities. They move in splendor; 
they attract attention; they receive deference; they are regarded as a 
superior order; they devote themselves to pleasure, and to the exercise 
of influence; they employ all means to cherish the ancient feelings 
and habits of Britons among themselves, and around them,—and what 
is more, they are successful, and they know it. 

When the policies, the intrigues, the festivities, and the pleasures of 
London are drawing to a close, at mid summer, the travelling carriage 
is drawn up to the door of the town mansion, equipped, furnished, and 
burdened as we have before described, on its entrance in mid-winter,— 
except that the horses and every thing are clean and fresh,—and away 
they roll, one after another, day after day, and week after week, to 
every part of the kingdom,—deserting the town to fill the country. 
While the City, and the eastern parts of the metropolis, Southwark, and 
its suburbs, are apparently as full and as busy as ever, the great West 
End is characterized by a dead and solemn silence, compared with that 
vast and brilliant crowd, and that unrivalled activity, which had swarm¬ 
ed in its streets and parks for weeks and months. The stately mansion 
is closed, except that a serving-man and his wife may be left behind to 
‘keep’it; the palace gates are shut, and the red-coat sentinel walks 
before them in his slow and measured pace, to guard the silence with¬ 
in; the fashionable houses sleep in deep repose; the streets are vacant 
of their wonted throngs and equipages; the parks exhibit to the eye 
but here and there a solitary stroller. The world that was there is 
gone: it is dispersed over the British Isles, to pursue other pleasures, 
to exercise another species of sway, and to exhaust the allotted time in 
the sports, the festivities, and various employments of rural life. 

The nobility of Great Britain are a great family. They have a 
strong family feeling. They may have their family dissentions, but 
still they have a family sympathy. They may dispute in the House of 
Peers as Whigs and Tories; one noble lord may be pitted against 
another noble lord in debate, like cocks trained to fight; but still they 
are birds of the same feather; they may get angry with each other, 
but they are never offended with their own nobility,—with that which 
makes them superior to the world around them. That, they are united 
to maintain,— that , they will, as one, fight for to the last 

While the nobility are in town, they concert all their arrangements 
for spending the season out of town. The Court will be a little while 
at Windsor, and the remainder of the time at Brighton; and at the 
latter place will draw around it no inconsiderable circle of nobility 
and gentry, and such of the ignoble vulgar as have a little money to 
spend, and who are fond of gaping at the splendor of the great. At 
Brighton they can see the King and Queen ride out every pleasant 
day; they can see nobles and their families in their carriages, on 
horse, and sometimes on foot; they can mingle in the crowd, and in 
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the gossip of the day; and Brighton withal is a magnificent town, and 
a beautiful watering place. No one, who can afford it, could possibly 
object to while away a little season there. 

A few of the nobility travel on the continent; but the great majority 
retire to their country estates, with appointments to visit each other, 
and bring together branches of the same family, and to entertain dis¬ 
tinguished guests of their more intimate acquaintance, or from foreign 
shores. The country mansions of the nobility are always built upon 
an extensive scale, with suites of apartments, fitted to accommodate 
separate families, and numerous private individuals as guests; so that 
families may bring their own body servants, and occupy their own 
apartments, and ride out in their own carriages, as independently as if 
they were at home, or at lodgings in an inn. They breakfast in their 
own apartments, and come together to meet their host only at dinner, 
and for general society in the evening, except as they may be pleased 
to concert excursions for the morning in groupes,—some going out for 
sport, and others for an airing. Nothing can be more regular than 
this system of society for the country, with a race of nobility. They 
may spend their mornings in retirement,—they may read,—they may 
devote themselves to severe studies,—they may walk,—they may ride,— 
they may hunt,—as may best suit their disposition or convenience; 
and at dinner, and in the evening, a large and various society is brought 
together, in magnificent apartments, furnished with every luxury,—and 
the day ends like a day in the metropolis. 

There are often special and great festivities held by the Mobility in 
the country,—such as the celebration of an heir’s majority, or a wed¬ 
ding,—which bring together a numerous circle of connexions and friends, 
and interest the whole country round. And so the English nobility 
spend their season in the country, till it is exhausted, and they all meet 
again in the great and absorbing metropolis, there to pursue their won¬ 
ted round, until the season again returns for re-visiting their retreats, to 
re-enact their rural festivities and sports. And this i3 the life of the 
Nobility of Great Britain! 


ANACREONTIC. 

I run but look nnd love awhile, 

’Twas but for one brief hour ; 

Then to resist 1 had no will, 

And now I have no power! 

Oh, would your pity give niy heart 
One corner of your breast, 

’T would learn from you the winning art, 

And quickly steal the rest! 

N T. 


5f> 
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WOMAN’S AFFECTION. 


* When pain and onpiish wring the brow, 
A minisuriog angal thou.’ 


When Prosperity’s dream like a vapor evolves, 

And Hope’s pearl in the cup of Misfortune dissolves, 

When false friends with a cold, careless smile hurry past, 

What clings to the fallen the longest and last ? 

Oh 1 ’t is Love,— Woman’s Love F Sorrow’s realm is its own, 

It erects amid ruin its attar and throne; 

Through disaster, captivity, exile and shame, 

It endureth to soften, to cheer, and reclaim 1 

A rich banquet it makes of a crust in a cot; 

Can the heart have a home where its presence is not ? 

*T is a seraph that comes down our dark hours to share, 

And sits tuning its harp by the hearth-stone of Care. 

As sweet music lies hushed in JEolian strings, 

’Till the blast from their trembling, rich melody wrings, 

So concealed in Life’s calm, the heart’s fondness may lie, 

To burst forth when Adversity’s tempest sweeps by. 

*T is the holiest clause in Humanity’s bond,— 

*Tis a type of the joys Earth’s probation beyond; 

And the man who betrays it to wrong and disgrace, 

Is an ingrate to God, and a blot on his race! 

Then All Hail, hallowed Love!—choicest blessing of Heaven,— 
A world’s wealth I would spurn, if without thee ’t were given, 
And petition the Fates to reverse their decree 
To a life of rough toil, and a pittance with thee f 


OLL APODIAN A. 

NUMBER SEVEN. 


One thing is certain. There is an influence in Autumn which in¬ 
duces a most oblivious negligence of the time being,—which transfers 
us from this 4 ignorant present,’ into the very bowels of fairy land. I 
can scantly take heart-a-grace enough to deglute my daily provisions, 
make a morning call, or do any other thing most easy to be done. I 
could just sit down, and dream of the past from morn till dewy eve. 
Fancies, thicker than the multitudinous leaves in Vallambrosa, beleague 
my soul, and I am led captive at their will. It is a season,—Autumn 
is,—wherein to play the Looker On. 


Pursuant to this predisposition, I was recently enacting Spectator 
at a City Election. It is a glorious sight to see the People come up in 
their majesty and exercise their suffrages. How animated are the 
streets at night, on such occasions ! Hundreds of paper lanthoms 
gleaming around the polls; transparencies shining from the head- 
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quarters of wards and parties, and glorious banners waving thek stars 
and stripes in the gusty sky, over the humming multitude. I always 
feel proud of my country at such times. Surely there never was a 
better system of government adopted by man, than ours. Liable to 
misuse, perhaps,—but show me a nation on earth so essentially free as 
the American. In truth, we are become 4 rather too free ;* we make 
bold to infract the laws somewhat too often. But where is the people 
that do not do it more % 

It must be confessed, though, that elections in the country are often 
burlesque and bombastic to the last degree. Undue importance is 
attached to small matters,—little characters are stupendously magni* 
fied, and little events elevated into marvels. I have before me, for 
example, a late number of the Logtown Universal Advertiser and 
Entire-Swine Despatch. It presents the details of an unimportant 
inspectors’ election, something as follows: 

• VICTORY I —VICTOR Yl-OL OKI OU 8 VICTOR VI 

‘We hasten to lay before our numerous readers, and the country at large, the thrill¬ 
ing events by whicn yesterday was signalized in the annals of Logtown. The day 
opened big with the fate of principles and men. As the morn advanced, the throngs of 
golden clouds which shone in the East seamed to cast a smile of welcome, gorgeous 
and indescribable, o’er a long line of pedestrian voters, some in one-horse waggons, 
and all of them residing near our village, wending to the contest. Heaven looked on 
with interest and expectancy. Proud was the issue,—and the result also, as the sequel 
will show. At last, the auspicious time arrived. The contest was begun,—the 
onslaught was made. The conclusion was, that the immense eagle of victory sits on 
our banners, a-flopping her wide spread opinions, to the confusion and dismay of the 
vile horde of foul and corrupt miscreants,—traitors to their country, and God-forsaken 
wretches,—who attempted to stop the flight of the ahead-going bird. Their hopes are 
prostrated! There is every certainty that our townsman, John Jones Smith Jr. y Esq . 
will go to the Legislature; and we can, with swelling bosoms, fearlessly assure the 
nation at large, and the friends of liberty every where, that Logtown is regenerated, and 
disenthralled,— erect , and sound to the corel Henceforth let ner beset down as one of 
the most Spartan communities on the face of the earth. ‘ Liberty or death P was her 
war-cry: it prevailed, and she has conquered 1 

‘Of course, where euch immense interests of a faction were at stake, bad passions 
will have play. We regret to say that several fights occurred, while the two parties 
were counting off. One loathsome ragamuffin, with a face black with anger and dirt, 
attempted but too successfully to pull the nose of our worthy magistrate and fellow- 
townsman, Plutarch Shaw, while m the agreeable and inoffensive act of taking a pint 
of beer.—‘thinking no danger, for he had no guilt.’ Blood flowed in torrents, but the 
estimable Shaw disdained to retaliate upon his opponent,—who repaid his forbearance 
with a remark unparalleled for its ingratitude : namely, that ‘ Shaw was too drunk to 
lift his fist!’ We forbear comment on such atrocious conduct. It is sufficient to record 
the fact,—thereby holding up the offender to the scorn of the world. Contempt, 
indeed, is a powerful weapon. We had occasion, ourself, to use it yesterday. A mis¬ 
creant, totally unbeknown to us, stopped us by the door of a tavern.—where we had 
made ourself the recipient of a few oysters,—and with his arms akimbo, inquired: 
‘Are you the man as edits the Advertiser and Entire-Swine Despatch V We answered 
in the negative, ‘ yes, that we were.’ ‘ Well,’ said the villain, with a look of unutterable 
impudence, * I am glad I have got a sight of you. I have been a-wanting some time to 
see the man as I consider the greatest rascal and the barefacetest liar in the district!* 

‘Our reply was calm and dignified. We answered, by way of response, that we 
were glad he was gratified; and expressed a hope that having seen what he wished, he 
woulapass on. Our reply created much pleasant laughter at the time; though a few 
heated partizans of the opposite party attempted to hoot and hiss us. Their malignant 
souls could not brook our magnanimity, and consequent safety of person. Poor, vile, 
contemptible assassins,—from the bottom of our heart, how we do despise them ! 

‘P. S. Since writing the above, we have found reason to believe that the wretch who 
was led to address us by the tavern, was urged on by the upstart editor of the Logtown 
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General Observer and Delude of Reform. We do not doubt it. He is a paltry, low, 
we had almost said nasty, individual, and would feel honored by our scorn. Nothing 
but an insuperable objection to low enilhets, could prevent us from speaking of this felon 
and catiff as he deserves. But we forbear. Argument , not personality , is our battle-axe. 
We leave the conductor of the Deluge to wallow in the rottenness of that moral 
leprosy which has covered him all over as with a garment. He is an utmost wretch,— 
a multitudinous puppy,—perfectly ostensible in character, and venial in deportment, 
lacking not urbanity merely, but politeness likewise. With these sentiments we leave 
him to the vulture-fangs of his own filthy conscience. We have treated him tenderly 
in this instance,—but let him beware ! One more provocation, and we will gibbet him 
before a disgusted world, in terms which shall be remembered. Verbal Sap , os Homer 
says,—‘a word is a sufficiency,’—and we have done.’ 


It was glorious sport for me, in the ‘ post prandial hours’ of my 
schooldays, when election time came. The student loves the season, 
for he feels the very spirit of liberty which the elections perpetuate and 
display. It is pleasant to see partizans, after election is over, mingling 
again together in unity and friendship. Half the speeches in political 
meetings are spoken for effect, and words are used to express ten times 
more than they mean. ‘ Now, here is a point,’ said a young friend of 
mine, as he showed me some loose notes of a ward-meeting address,— 
‘here’s a place where l mean to get up a small lot of indignation; 
here I will make a touching appeal to patriotism, our forefather’s 
rights in jeopardy, and so forth. There are several fine fellows on the 
opposition ticket; l have to dine with a couple of them to-morrow; but 
I shall call them to-night, politically , all the varlets, traitors, and ras¬ 
cals, that I can lay my tongue to: and so will they me. But we all 
know what it amounts to,—just nothing, as far as our social positions 
are concerned. Do what we will, in our self-government, we must be 
a happy people: but I like the excitement’ 


How much, by the way, there is in that one word, excitement! Of 
how many mad pranks and boyish adventures is it the source and soul! 
I once belonged to a fraternity of students y’clept ‘ The Snap Dr agon 
Club. 7 It was founded by one Harry Wilford,—a harum-scarum youth 
as ever thumbed Horace, or meditated deviltries over the eloquent page 
of Cicero. Beshrew him for a mad wag! The list of the S. D. 
Society included all the clever fellows in the Seminary where it was 
formed; and the constitution required that every member should con¬ 
sent to obey the commands of the President,—(in common with the 
whole corps ,)—whatever they might be ! Wilford was President : and 
truly he was hard one. Sometimes he would issue orders by his Sec¬ 
retary to the Club, to resort to some rendezvous several miles from 
town, at three o’clock in the morning. No one disobeyed. How 
many times has he selected some cloudy, stormy autumn night, and 
issued his mandate for a convention of the Club, without umbrellas , in 
some open field, a league off, to hear one of the members, chosen by 
himself, sing a song ! It was a curious, eccentric band as ever leagued 
together; and I cannot remember one instance of infracted orders. 
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We were situated somewhere near the centre of West New-York, dis* 
tant about eight miles from the celebrated Cayuga Lake and Bridge; 
and not one romantic dell, or ridge, or stream, for ten miles round, 
remained unvisited by the Club. The President generally permitted 
us to rest in the winter season ; for in that quarter the breath of old 
Hyem is like a blast from the glaciers. What was our astonishment, 
then, on a cold morning in February, 18—, on reading the following 
Dog-Latin notice in the village} newspaper: 


‘8YMPOSIUM RUMPO-DRACONIS,- 

CongTegere in Pons Cayuguura, Fcbruarius Scxdecim, nox media, pro jocua etexerd- 
tatio, et animi relaxatio. 


Object. —Elevation of the Ancient Henry, 
feb. 15 1/.* 

N. B. Preliminary Rendezvous. 


Hy. Wilford, Prevses. 


H. No. 3. R. No. V 


This notice,—well understood by the initiated,—created great sensa¬ 
tion in the Club. We huddled together, after evening prayers in the 
chapel, at Wilford’s room in the third Hall, Number Four. 

4 Gentlemen,’—said Harry,—‘ you are required to-night to do a signal 
and singular duty. The Club must be at Cayuga Bridge at twelve, 
precisely. Every member is required to transport thither, in his hat, 
six crackers and one dried herring. The pocket of every brother 
must contain the pecuniary sum of one dollar. The design of the con¬ 
vocation is expressed in the notice.’ 

‘ But, Mr. President,’ said a young member, ‘ We do’nt know what 
it means. What does it say we must do ? What are we to elevate V 
4 Sit down, Sir!’ said Wilford, imperatively: ‘ your education, as a 
brother of the Snap-Dragons, has been neglected. The sentence to 
which you refer, is symbolically, or rather synonymically, expressed 
and put. It means that the object of our meeting is,— to raise the old 
Harry ! We are going to have a scrape.’ 

The explanation was voted satisfactory, and at the hour of nine we 
sat off,—nineteen students,—all in a body. Oh, what a bitter cold 
night it was ! Not one of the party reached the appointed place without 
frozen ears and toes. But there was no flinching ; every man stood his 
ground: and at the witching hour of midnight,—fortified with punch, 
crackers, and the individual herring,—we all stood on the middle of the 
bridge. Boreas!—how the air swept down the lake, over the thick- 
ribbed ice! Here Wilford addressed us, in beautiful language, of 
which he was a perfect master,—thanked us for our crucifixion of self¬ 
ishness for the ends of the Club,—expatiated upon the benefits of reso¬ 
lution and perseverance,—and after a quotation of Ossian’s Address to 
the Moon, ended with the following: 


‘Freeze, freeze, thou hitter sky I 
Thou canst not hue so nitth, 

As benefits forgot; 
Although thv breath be rude,— 
Although the skies thou warp, 
Thou art not half so sharp, 

As man’s ingratitude!’ 
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This quotation was the finale. We reached home somewhere in 
the vicinity of day-break,—a weary set of wretches,—and crawled to our 
beds, to enjoy the rich luxury of sleep, until the tintinnabulary an¬ 
nouncement of nine, from the chapel bell. 

Oh golden days of keen, but objectless adventure!—when we 
attached importance to every little achievement,—when the snowy 
expanse of landscape shot past us like a dream, from the loaded sleigh, 
or the springing pung /—when there was beauty every where, and in 
every thing ;—brown woods, and frozen streams, or the big lakes, 
where we wheeled on glistering heel! Days of excitement, of pride, of 
tumultuous thoughts, of deep affections, of burning ambition,—whither 
have ye flown ! Psha!—I am becoming sentimental 


Well, —Harry Wilford after this gave the Club a respite, until the 
next Spring, when a camp-meeting occurred at a place about sixteen 
miles distant from our Seminary. All was bustle and confusion in the 
village,—every body was going,—and Harry’s head conceived a lumin¬ 
ous idea. He issued a notice that the Club should convene on the 
camp ground at nine p. m. on Sunday evening. The notice,—which 
was distributed thoroughly among the members,—concluded with the 
following ominous line: 4 From the President, who will precede the 
Club, preaching , from the pulpit, may be expected/ 

Every one was astonished,—expectation was on tiptoe,—but mum 
was the word. Measures were adopted for the procurement of a con¬ 
veyance, but not one was to be had in the town. At last an old fellow, 
who brought turnips and cabbages to market, and lived a mile or two 
from the village, was prevailed upon to oblige us for a liberal compen¬ 
sation, with his cart, two venerable mares, and a couple of unbroken 
colts. These were brought together in double tandem,—the maternal 
cattle acting as leaders. We started at the sunset of a beautiful day ; but 
Phoebus and Phaeton! what a figure we cut! The old turnip-cart 
creaked like a gibbet; and though the colts were well enough, yet their 
parental precedents might have reminded one of the animals mentioned 
by the quaint old Peter Heylin, in his 4 Compleate Uoyauge thorough 
France:’ 4 As lean were they as Envie is in the Poet,— macies in 
corpora tola being most true of them. Neither were they not only lean 
enough to have their ribbes numbred, but the very spurs had made 
such casements thorough their skinnes, that it had been no great dificul- 
tie for to have surveyed their entrails. A straunge kynde of catel in 
mine opinion, and such as had neither flesh on their bones, nor skinne 
on their flesh, nor hair on their skinne. All the neighing we cold 
heare from the proudest of them was onely an old dry cougph, which 
I’le assure you did much comfort me ; for by that noise I first learned 
there was life in them.’ 

We reached the camp-ground in due time,—fagged and jaded. But 
the excitement of the scene put all our weariness to flight. When we 
entered the hedged area in the wilderness, and saw the assembled 
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thousands in a Waving mass beneath the torch-disclosed foliage of innu- 
merous boughs,—we could scarcely contain ourselves for admiration. 
As we were entering, we caught a glimpse of Harry Wilford. He 
was presenting a letter to a clergyman in a corner of the camp-ground. 
We were marvelling what that could mean, when singing commenced. 
How sweetly it fell on my ear ! Every leaf that trembled to the breeze, 
seemed instinct with holy melody. There is nothing so heavenly and 
subduing, as the full-volumed gush of harmony which rises like incense 
from the lips of a primitive, sensitive congregation, chanting * with 
spirit and understanding,’ in God’s first temple, the solemn forest. 1 
felt overpowered. 

After singing, there was a prayer,—and then a solemn-visaged man 
of God arose to announce that a young brother, in full standing in a 
distant Conference, had been warmly introduced to him by letter, and 
would deliver his message. 4 Brother Wilkins,’ he said, 4 1 leave this 
flock in the wilderness to receive the manna of your ministrations.’ 

The young brother arose. It was Harry Wilford ! His mouth 
was pursed up with an aspect like the aperture of a lady’s reticule ; his 
profusion of flowing brown locks had been tallowed down over his hand¬ 
some forehead, with a most demure expression, and those mischievous 
eyes of his were chastened to a glance of peculiar sobriety. A benig¬ 
nant smile played about his finely-chiseled mouth, so faint, indeed, that 
it scarcely seemed a smile; and he had begirt himself in a coat 4 of 
formal cut,’ with a 4 stand-up’ collar, which, as I discovered at a glance, 
belonged to a lank, ungainly fellow who swept the halls of our little 
college, and rejoiced in the soubriquet , 4 Professor of Dust and Ashes.’ 

I caught Wilford’s eye twice, before he began his exhortation; and 
there was a lurking deviltry in the expression, as if it said: 4 Keep your 
gaze on me boys; l’m doing well; don’t disconcert me.’ 

He selected his text from Acts xxvi. 29: 4 And Paul said, I would to 
God, that not only thou, but also all that hear me this day, were both 
almost and altogether such as I am, except these bonds;’—and never 
did I hear a more eloquent sermon. He ran rapidly through the his¬ 
tory of Paul; he touched with impassioned fervor upon the lofty spirit 
with which he went bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, and gave with 
pathetic enthusiasm, the outline picture of his arraignment before Fes- 
tus. 4 Mark, my beloved brethren and sisters,’ said he, 4 the powerful 
contrast between the pride of Sin, and the unadorned glory of the Chris¬ 
tian! Behold the meek Apostle, standing before the imperial Festua 
and Agrippa, who with Bernice his wife had come with great pomp, ac¬ 
companied by the chief captains and principal men of the city,—brought 
forth by commandment,—hindered with bonds, before princes and pot¬ 
entates, in gold and purple! He lifts up his voice; the trembling 
spirit-tones ring through the vast apartment where he stands; they 
thunder at the door of every heart; they bring the deluge of sensibility 
to many a cheek. The warm lip of woman quivers,—her bright orbs 
grow dim with emotion ; the silvered head sinks thoughtfully upon 
the breast of age; a Sabbath holiness lingers around; and as the travel- 
worn apostle speaketh on, the bosoms that surround him, thrill to the 
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movement of his tongue. As he proceeds, he kindles ; he seems to rise 
above the wall of dust that circumscribes his spirit; his corruption 
seems to put on incorruption ; his mortal form seems to expand into the 
bright dimensions of immortality. The voice of inspiration trembles 
around; the words of grace fall like good seed, broad-cast among the 
multitude; and as the prisoner in his bonds pleads the cause of love, 
and truth, and God, the agitated Festus, shrinking from the tremendous 
energy of his eloquence, exclaims,— ‘ Thou art beside thyself /’ But 
with what firm benevolence and kindly meekness is his insult answered ! 
How calmly is it denied! And with what yearning tenderness does 
the Pilgrim and Soldier of the Cross invoke for his judge all the 
blessings that filled his own soul,—‘except his bonds!’ Wondrous 
benignity,—fond outpouring of a spirit rapt and overflowing with the 
fullness of God! Who would not rather journey with the saint in 
his pilgrim-sandals from prison to prison, from peril to peril, from 
stripes to shipwreck, than to dwell in the tents of sinful magnificence, 
or abide in the ephemeral tabernacles of luxury,—to wield the scep¬ 
tre of kings, or hold the reins of empires!’ Here Wilford’s cheek 
flushed, and his eye sparkled with enthusiasm. He saw by the uplifted 
hands, he heard by the groans and shouts around him, that nis discourse 
was taking effect, and like an actor, excited with applause, he swept 
onward in his speech: ‘ Oh, my friends! let not his great example 
be lost upon you. Follow in his footsteps,—walk even as he walked,— 
denying ungodliness, and crucifying the flesh, with its affections and 
lusts ; so that at the last, ye may shine in ga-loh-rah ! Mark what I 
tell ye! / may be unworthy,—your preacher may be sinful, ignorant, 
and imperfect,—but yc must be watchful, prayerful and steadfast: then 
shall ye shine at the last as the stars in the firmament, for ever and 
ever. Then, when the sun himself shall grow dim with years,—when 
his yellow hair shall no longer float on the Eastern mountains, or his 
golden banners tremble at the gates of the West,—when the ocean 
shrinks to its final ebb, and the mountains themselves decay with age, 
then shall ye stray amid the blissful fields of Paradise, enjoying pinul- 
timatelv,—mind I say pi~n ultimately,—those raptures of which, in this 
dull vale of misery, we have nor sign nor symbol.’ 

Here Wilford lowered his voice, and ended his discourse with a 
beautiful allusion to the scene around him. He was skilled in camp¬ 
meeting psalmody, and with his sweet voice ‘ raised’ a tune, and led 
the singers in a hymn whose simple melody yet haunts my ear. 

When the hymn was finished, it was followed by an ‘ exhortation,* 
from some Western brother, who had strayed into the Conference on a 
mission for supplies. His address was the strangest compound of 
pathos and bathos that I have ever heard. Wilford, while he spoke, 
sat on the seat behind him, and 1 observed that it was with the utmost 
difficulty he could keep his countenance. The Preacher discussed the 
text of the good Samaritan,—illustrating therefrom the great benefits of 
kindness and charity. But his discourse had no more connection with 
the text, than it had with the science of algebra. He talked of every 
iking ,—and oh, Santa Maria 1 what grammar he did use, to be sure ! 
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* Them kind of characters/ said he,—speaking of the selfish and the 
avaricious,—‘is not fit for to live, nor for to die. They has’nt no 
bowels, no more than a statute. Poor deluded souls!—they go through 
the world, without doing no good to nobody; and when they die, they 
go to their own place. Hence we view , that when the final judgment 
comes, they will meet with dreadful punishments. How awful will be 
that there scene! Then, all at wonst, they will obsarve the heavens 
a-darkening, the seas a-roaring, the tombs abustin’, the mountains 
a-melting, and the cattle and sheep straddling about to keep their 
places!’ 

He went on ill this strain, until his voice became thick and husky, 
and he complained that * his lungs was a-givin’ in.’ Here his tones 
sunk to a low and plaintive pitch; and he closed with sentences that 
fell like music upon my ear, and brought a flood of tears to my eyes. 
He spake of the dangers that had beset him in the far West; and of the 
benignity of that Power which had sustained him through every trial. 
'Often/—he said,—‘ how often, have I swum my horse across mid¬ 
night rivers, carrying the glad tidings of salvation to settlements in the 
wilderness, when the fearful cry of wolves rung in my ear, and the 
watch-fires of the hostile Indians blazed beneath the giant pines! 
How often have I wandered through the tall grass of the Prairies, day 
after day, with my over-coat for my evening pillow, and the star- 
gemmed vault of heaven for the curtains of my rest! I was sad, but I 
was comforted; l was thirsty, but my spirit had refreshment; I was 
weary, but the arm of Omnipotence sustained my fainting footsteps, 
and I laid my head upon the bosom of peace. I was far from man,— 
in silence,—alone;—yet not alone, for my God was with me!’ 

Words could not describe the thrilling efTect of this simple yet sub¬ 
lime conclusion. It banished completely from my mind the preceding 
absurdities of imagery in which the preacher had indulged, and left 
me filled with emotion. I did not mean to be impious, as I made the 
observation,—but I did not reflect that it might apply to both ends of 
his sermon,—when I said, as I departed with my fellow Snap- 
Dragons,—‘Never man spake like this man/ 

About an hour after the conclusion of his maiden sermon, Wilford 
met the club, entire, as agreed upon, ‘ at the first tavern from the 
ground.’ He had on an enormous pair of false whiskers; his hair was 
brushed up in his usual free, airy style ; his coat had been changed, and 
his hat placed jauntily on one side. I never saw a fellow so full of 
spirit. We had a fine supper, and Harry staid longer than all. When 
I left, he was saying to the landlord : ‘ Come, show your charge for 
the company,—what’s to pay? Bring in your bill, as the honey¬ 
suckle said to the humming-bird.’ 

Poor Harry! His rnad-cap career, as a mad-cap, was short. He is 
now a devoted missionary of the church, at a far Western station: and 
I recently heard an old lady who knows him there, say that ‘ A piouser 
creeter, nor a devouter, never was seen, nowhere!’ 
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Talking of old women, makes me think of young ones. I see by 
an article in one of the late English magazines, that the palm of supe¬ 
rior beauty is frankly awarded to the ladies of the United States. 
This is just. Who can walk through the streets of any of our princi¬ 
pal cities,—New-York or Philadelphia for instance,—never forgetting 
Baltimore,—without being struck and smitten with the rare loveliness 
of the damsels therein % It is like walking through a splendid gallery 
of animated pictures. How many fairy forms, and 1 wreathed smiles/ 
and dove-like eyes! I care not if the observer of these be an elder 
brother of Methusalem,—he must be moved,—he must admire: for 

—'Who can curiously behold 
The smoothness and the sheen of Beauty's cheek, 

Nor feel the heart can never all grow old V 

But there is a pestilent pack of fellows in New-York, who are 
potent wine-bibbers and fortune hunters, that spend their days and 
nights in scoundrelizmg , to use a term of their own. A member of 
this clan will pay his devoirs to a lady, giving her every reason to 
believe that he is serious in his intentions, and overflowing with affec¬ 
tion, when he is only worming from her a few secrets respecting her 
goods and chattels, present and prospective. These varlets have a 
cabalistic language of their own, of which l will endeavor to give the 
reader an idea. I overheard a pair of them conversing not long ago 
in Broadway, and having previously acquired the key to their dialect, 
I understood it perfectly. 

• Well, Bob/ said one, * were you at Miss-*s soiree last night? 

It was expected to be superb. 1 

'Yes, I was, Tom,—but my good fellow, it was scarce an object. It 
was hardly worth the perfume that I unctuated my whiskers withal. 
There were several sweet, virtuous young ladies there;—modest,— 
exemplary,—lovely. But they were some engaged, and the rest were 
'minus the brads /—paupers, all.’ 

‘ But Miss Van Blank was there, was’nt she ? If so, I say there 
was Heaven. Which way she turns is paradise, and her smile would 
improve the sunshine in Eden. There is retiring, bashful, rose-like 
loveliness for you/ 

'Granted Tom,—she was there,—and all you say is true: but my 
dear boy, she has no moral character . Her reputation is bad. Now 
who do you think was the very nucleus of the company ? Why, that 

rich and ugly Miss-. They say she is improving , every year, 

and egad, I think so. She has persons enough in her employ, amend¬ 
ing her face and frame, to beautify the Witch of Endor. Look at her 
hand,—why it is as large as the hand of Providence. She has got a 
better smile than she was wont to have ,—and l know who sold it to 
her ! I saw that same smile last year, in a glass case, at the exhibition 
of the American Institute. It cost her money,—and really it has done 
execution. That great walking porker, Frank Rumminson, has asked 
her hand, and won it, and nobody knows it. The money-hunters flock 
around her, as the fish do round a fly. Frank will have a great prize 
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with her,—but the worst of it is, she is immortal. I believe she must 
have descended from the Wandering Jew; and I ’ll wager a dozen of 
champaigne that she will live till doomsday, and be the first to hear the 
angel Gabriel give his solo obligato on the trumpet.’ 

4 Hush, Bob,—you are getting blasphemous. This won’t do. * Who 
else was there ?’ 

4 Why Miss-> the younger. You know she was thought quite 

rich, and the fellows scoundrelized about her very extensively, until they 
found their error, when they retired in shoals. I asked one of them 
last night what had become of her property? 4 Ah !’ said he, 4 my fine 
boy, we were misinformed. She has no property to become of } 

Thus they went on,—hut l must explain their lingo. When these 
varlets wish to inquire among themselves respecting a lady’s fortune, 
they interrogate under the synonym of an inquiry as to her moral char - 
acter. If affluent, it is 4 excellent;’ if middling, she 4 has a fair reputa¬ 
tion;’ if without any funds, they call her ‘perfectly abandoned, with no 
character at all.* So they go,—playing evermore the same mercenary 
and scoundrel game. Out upon them! They ought to be hanged, and 
then be pulled by the nose. The damsel of whom the young partyzan 
spoke, with all her plainness, is deluged with compliments and love- 
letters. As Frank Rumminson is the elect, she burns most of these 
scrawls without reading. 


Bv the bye, how much tact and genius it requires to write a good 
love-letter. Most persons are ill at these amorous scriptures. I 
encountered one the other day, in an ancient tome, (the Extravagaunt 
Shepherd,) that pleased me mightily. Here it runs: 

* My Dearest Dub : 

1 Sithence that lore, which is the lightest bird in the world, hath nestled in my 
bosom, it hath proved so full of egg, that I have been forced to suffer him to lay there. 
But sithencc he hath laid it, he hath sate upon it a long tyme, and at length hath 
hatched this little pullet which I now send you. The breeding of it will cost you little; 
all the food it will require will be caresses and kisses. And withal, it is so well taught 
that it speaks better than a paraqueto, and so will tell you my sufferings for you. It 
hath in charge to inquire of you whether or no you are yet displeased with me, and to 
let me know your mind, not by a pullet so big as this, but by the least chicken you 
please, if I may have your favor; with this promise, that if you have laid aside your 
rigor, I shall send you no more pullets, but present you with full-grown birds, full of 
valor and affection. Lysis.* 

4 Flowers’ saith Shakspeare, 4 are love’s charactery :* and I dare be 
sworn he never thought that passion, or the record wnich confessed it 
could be symbolized by so familiar a fowl as a pullet. However, Miss 
Landon declares that 4 Love is full of phantasies,’ and the billet douz of 
the Extravagant Shepherd prove it. If the nestling-fowl was kind, it 
is probable that Lysis very soon engendered barn-door birds enough 
to stock an aviary. Doubtless the pastoral youth could have said, with 
Godfrey of Bulloigne: 

Ah, cruel Love, that slay’th us equally, 

Where worm-wood thou or honey do dispence: 

And equal deadly at all seasons be 
Mischievos and medicines that proceed of thee. 1 
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I have been looking for several evenings with great earnestness at 
the comet. Whether I have seen farther into it than my contempora¬ 
ries, I cannot tell. I have observed enough, however, to convince me, 
that this Stranger in our sky is a very ‘eccentric character.’ It wan¬ 
ders about, ad libitum ,—shedding the light of its countenance wherever 
it listeth,—free and independent,—the Democrat of the air. ‘Success 
to its wand’rings, where’er it may go!’ 

Many sensible things have been said of comets. Old Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,—heaven rest his soul!—expressed his fears, on the ipse 
dixit of certain philosophers,—and his modest pen blushed while he 
did so,—that the comet would one day ‘turn tail upon the earth, and 
deluge it with water.’ But that was founded on a false hypothesis. It 
is cheering to believe that a better destiny awaits it. 

Levity aside,—is it not a grand and vast conception, that this wan 
and misty orb has been travelling swifter than the swiftest cannon-ball, 
through the dim realms of space, since our Saviour slept in the manger 
at Bethlehem, and the Star in the East lit its fires for the Wise Men’s 
eyes? Is it not like Divinity, that power of Astronomic prophecy, 
which pierced the curtains of the future, and foretold the advent of this 
blazing world ? Looks it not, like sharing attributes with Omnipo¬ 
tence, and ‘ circumventing God V And when this generation shall be 
slumbering in the dust, that predicted orb will again stream its ‘horrid 
hair’ across our sky. When the lover who has now looked at it with 
his mistress shall become a patriarch among his children; when the 
child now lisping its early inquiries of the wandering star, shall tell 
the tale in after years, to some grand-babe, throned on her knee,—then 
the comet will come again! What changes—what revolutions—what 
convulsions of states and empires—will chance ere then ! My soul 
expands into a sense of sublimity, as I reflect on the vast world of events 
between. How many ties will be severed,—how many hearts be 
broken,—how many tears be shed! Yet while on earth these vicis¬ 
situdes will advene and vanish, in that far element above and around 
us this luminous globe shall wander with its train,—flashing and 
glowing through the fields of immensity. Thought itself,—imagina¬ 
tion in her boldest flight,—sinks with wearied wing, unable to grasp 
the stupendous, boundless theme! Truly said the ancient minstrel: 

‘ When I survey the heavens, the work of thy fingers—the moon and 
the stars which thou hast ordained—then I say, what is man, that thou 
art mindful of him, or the son of man that thou visitest him?’ 

What a pity it is, that we have no great tplescopes in our country, 
to survey the skies withal. There was, during the last winter and 
spring, a locomotive astronomer,—doubtless of Yankee extraction,— 
who paraded of evenings about the streets of Philadelphia, with a large 
glass stationed on a frame. He sold small parcels of astronomy, at 
sixpence a-piece. I bought three shillings’ worth of him in the course 
of the season. He was door-keeper to the heavenly bodies; and had 
all the realm of sky,— Airshire —as his own. I got the worth of 
my outlay every time. I saw Jupiter, Saturn, the Rings, and the 
revolving sattellites, all for a fip'ennybit. I shall never cease to thank 
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this surveyor of celestial lots, for the glimpses of heaven that he gave 
me. I formed, while looking through his immense lenses , some idea 
of the swiftness,—the tremendous energy,—with which this earth 
revolves on her axis. The old alma mater has in truth a restless 
time of it. Nothwithstanding the immense distance of the stars observed, 
the glass, resting on the solid earth, would glide by them in a moment. 
The eternal dance of planets went on,—each sphere rolling ill its own 
atmosphere,—with worlds on countless worlds beyond,—surrounded 
with infinity,—and making melody to God! 

I care not how I come by such thoughts as these,—but it is very 
queer to see a person peddling sublimity by the glimpse,—and snacks 
of astronomy at so much the squint, or, as it were, by the quintal. No 
body but a member of the Universal Yankee Nation would have con¬ 
ceived this stellar enterprise. 1 Dinumeras stcllas , si poles was said 
of old: and I will wager my opera-glass, that some ingenious Ameri¬ 
can will take, ere long, an ethereal census. Mr. Clayton, with his 
thirty-passenger balloon, is destined to put out the first celestial feeler 
in the business. By St. Paul!—we can do any thing , in this country. 
I believe, with a lamented friend, if Mount iEtna were sold to an 
American Stock Company, that money could be evoked from the trans¬ 
action : ‘Enceladus would be made to roar by contract, and the natural 
fire-works be exhibited for a 1 consideration I 11 


How pleasant is a lovely thing, a little out of season! Just now a 
humming-bird came fluttering about a few dahlias that are blushing in 
my window, through the yellow shunshine of this warm October day. 
He lingered for a moment, ‘like atom of the rainbow, glittering round,’ 
and then balanced his beautiful pinions for flight. His tiny form is 
just fading, in the direction where the many-colored foliage of Wash¬ 
ington Square is twinkling to the breeze. 

Thou fairy bird, whose golden wing 

Mounts on the west wind’s stealing sigh: 

For thee, the flowers profusely fling 
Their last aroma through the sky. 

Go on, rejoicing,—but take heed that thy flight be not in the winter. 
Ours is a changeful climate, Master Cobweb. 

This incident has revived in my mind three perfect stanzas, from a pen 
once wielded by a hand now mouldering in the grave. Nothing can be 
sweeter or purer. They breathe the very philosophy of Faith, and 
soul of Song. The strain was suggested to the author on seeing a 
butterfly resting on a skull. 

Creature of air and light! 

Emblem of that which may not fade or die; 

Wilt thou not speed thy flight, 

To chase the south wind through the glowing sky 7 
What lures thee thus to stay 
With silence and decay, 

Fix’cUon the wrack of cola mortality 7 
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The thoughts once chambered there, 

Have gathered up their treasures, and are gone; 

Will the dust tell us where 
They that have burst their prison-house have flown? 

Rise, nursling of the day, 

If thou wouldst trace their way,— 

Earth hath no voice to make the secret known. 

Who 9eeks the vanished bird, 

By the forsaken nest and broken shell? 

Far thence he sings unheard, 

Yet free and joyous, mid the woods to dwell! 

Thou of the sunshine born, 

Take the bright wings of mom ! 

Thy hopes call heavenward from yon gloomy cell. 

• No more at present,’ dear Reader, from your faithful 

Ollapod. 


MOONSHINE. 

BY CAPTAIN MABRY ATT, AUTIIOR OP ‘ PETER SIMPLE/ * JACOB FAITHFUL,’ ETC. 

Those who have visited the British West-India possessions, must 
have often been amused with the humour and cunning which occasion¬ 
ally appear in a negro more endowed than the generality of his race* 
particularly when the master also happens to be a humorist. The 
swarthy servitor seems to reflect his patron’s absurdities;, and having 
thoroughly studied his character, ascertains how far he can venture to 
take liberties without fear of punishment. 

One of these strange specimens I once met with in a negro called 
Moonshine, belongingto a person equally strange in his own way, who 
had, for many years, held the situation of harbor-master at Port Royal, 
but had then retired on a pension, and occupied a small house at Ryde, 
in the Isle of Wight. His name was Cockle, but he had long been 
addressed as Captain Cockle, and this brevet rank he retained until the 
day of his death. In person, he was very large and fat,—not unlike 
a cockle in shape : so round were his proportions, and so unwieldely, 
that it appeared much easier to roll him along from one place to 
another, than that he should walk. Indeed, locomotion was not to his 
taste: he seldom went much farther than round the small patch of gar¬ 
den which was in front of his house, and in which he had some pinks, 
and carnations, and chrysanthemums, of which he was not a little proud. 
His head was quite bald, smooth, and shining white; his face partook 
of a more roseate tint, increasing in depth till it settled into an intense 
red at the tip of his nose. Cockle had formerly been a master of a 
merchant vessel, and from his residence in a warm climate had con¬ 
tracted a habit of potation, which became confirmed during the long 
period of his holding his situation at Port Royal. He had purchased 
Moonshine for three hundred dollars, when he was about seven years 
old, and, upon his return to England, had taken him with him. 
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Moonshine was very much attached to his master, very much attach¬ 
ed to having his own way, and was, farther, very much attached to his 
master’s grog bottle. 

The first attachment was a virtue, the second human nature, and 
the third, in the opinion of Old Cockle, a crime of serious magnitude. 
I very often called upon Captain Cockle, for he had a quaint humour 
about him that amused; and, as he seldom went out, he was always 
glad to see any of his friends. Another reason was, that I seldom 
went to the house without finding some entertainment in the continual 
sparring between the master and the man. I was at that time employ¬ 
ed in the Preventive Service, and my station was about four miles from 
the residence of Cockle. One morning I stalked in and found him, 
as usual, in his little parlour on the ground floor. 

4 Well, Cockle, my boy, how are you V , 

4 Why, to tell you the truth, Bob, I am all wrong. I am on the stool 
of repentance; to wit, on this easy chair, doing penance, as you per¬ 
ceive, in a pair of duck trovvsers. Last night I was half seas over, 
and tolerably happy; this morning, I am high and dry, and tolerably 
miserable. Carried more sail than ballast last night, and lost my 
head; this morning I’ve found it again, with a pig of ballast in it, I 
believe. Ail owing to my good nature.’ 

4 How is that, Cockle V 

4 Why, that Jack Piper was here last night; and rather than he 
should drink all the grog and not find his way home, I drank some 
myself: he’d been in a bad way if I had not, poor fellow !—and now, 
you see, I’m suffering all from good nature. Easiness of disposition 
has been my ruin, and has rounded me into this ball, by wearing away 
all my sharp edges, Bob.’ 

4 It certainly was very considerate and very kind of you, Cockle, 
especially when we know how much you must have acted at variance 
with your inclinations.’ 

4 Yes, Bob, yes, I am the milk punch of human kindness; I often 
cry—when the chimney smokes; and sometimes—when I laugh too 
much. All the women at Port Royal used to say that I was a man of 
feeling. You see, I not only give my money, as others will do, but, as 
last night, I even give my head to assist a fellow creature. I could, 
however, dispense with it for an hour or two this morning.’ 

4 Nay, don’t say that; for although you might dispense with the 
upper part, you could not well get on without your mouth, Cockle.’ 

4 Very true, Bob; a chap without a mouth, would be like a ship 
without a companion hatch;—talking about that, the combings of my 
mouth are rather dry: what do you say, Bob, shall we call Moonshine V 

4 Why it’s rather broad daylight for Moonshine.’ 

4 He’s but an eclipse—a total eclipse, I may say. The fact is, my 
head is so heavy, that it rolls about on my shoulders; and I must have 
a stiffener down my throat to prop it up. So Moonshine, shine out, 
you black-faced rascal!’ 

The negro was outside, cleaning his knives: he answered, but con¬ 
tinued at his work. 
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1 How me shine, Massa Cockle, when you neber gib me shiner V 

‘No; but I’ll give you a shinner on your lower limb, that shall 
make you feel planet-struck, if you don’t show your ugly face,’ replied 
Cockle. 

‘ Massa Cockle, you full of dictionary dis morning.* 

* Come here, Sir!’ 

* Why you so parsonal dis morning, Sar,* replied Moonshine, rub¬ 
bing away at the knife-board: * my face no shine more dan your white 
scull widout hair.* 

I pulled one out, you scoundrel, every time you stole my grog, and 
now they are all gone. Hairs ! what should I do with heirs, when I 
have nothing to leave V continued Cockle, addressing me: ‘ hairs are 
like rats, that quit a ship as soon as she gets old. Now, Bob, I wonder 
how long that rascal will make us wait. I brought him home and 
gave him his freedom,—but give an inch and he takes an ell. Moon¬ 
shine, I begin to feel angry,—the tip of my nose is red, already.* 

* Come directly, Massa Cockle.* 

Moonshine gave two more rubs on the board, and then made his 
appearance. 

‘ You call me, Sar V 

‘What’s the use of calling you, you black rascal!’ 

‘No, Sar, dat not fair: you say to me, Moonshine, always do one 
ting first,—so I ’bey and finish knives,—dat ting done, I come and ’bey 
next order.* 

‘ Well, bring some cold water and some tumblers.’ 

Moonshine soon appeared with the articles, and then walked out of 
the room, grinning at me. 

‘ Moonshine, where are you going, you thief?—when did you ever 
see me drink cold water, or offer it to my friends V 

‘ Neber see you drink it but once, and den you tipsy, and tink it 
gin ; but you very often gib noting but water to your friends, Massa 
Cockle.* 

* When, you scoundrel V 

‘Why, very often you say dat water quite strong enough for me.* 

‘ That’s because I love you, Moonshine. Grog is a sad enemy to 
us.’ 

‘ Massa Cockle real fine Christian,—he lub him enemy,’ interrupted 
Moonshine, looking at me. 

‘ At all events, I’m not ashamed to look mine enemy in the face,—so 
hand us out the bottle.* 

Moonshine put the bottle on the table. 

‘ Now, Bob,’ said Cockle, ‘ what d’ye say to a seven bell-er? Why 
hallo !—what’s become of all the grog ?’ 

* All drank last night, Massa Cockle,’ replied Moonshine. 

‘Now, you ebony thief, I’ll swear that there was half a bottle left 
when I took my last glass; for I held the bottle up to the candle to 
ascertain the ullage.* 

‘ When you go up tairs, Massa Cockle, so help me Gad! not one 
drop left in de bottle.’ 
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‘ Will you take your oath, Moonshine, that you did not drink any 
last night ?’ 

‘No, Massa Cockle, because I gentleman, and neber tell lie: me 
drink because you gib it to me.’ 

1 Then I must have been drunk indeed. Now, tell me, how did I 
give it to you?—tell me every word that passed.’ 

‘Yes, Massa Cockle, me make you recollect all about it. When Massa 
Piper go away, you look at bottle and den you say, ‘ ’Fore I go up to 
bed, I take one more glass for coming up:’ den 1 say, ‘’Pose you do, 
you neber be able to go up.’ Den you say, ‘ Moonshine, you good fel¬ 
low, (you always call me good fellow when you want me,) you must 
help me.’ You drink you grog—you fall back in de chair, and you 
shut first one eye and den you shut de oder. I see more grog on de 
table: so I take up de bottle and I say, ‘Massa Cockle, you go up 
tairs?’ and you say, ‘ Yes, yes,—directly.’ Den I hold de bottle up, 
and I say to you, * Massa, shall I help you?’ and you say, ‘Yes, you 
must help me.’ So den I take one glass of grog, ’cause you tell me to 
help you.’ 

* I did’nt tell you to help yourself, though, you scoundrel 1’ 

* Yes, Massa, when you tell me to help you with de bottle, I bey 
order, and help myself. Den, Sar, I waits little more, and I say, 

‘ Massa, now you go up tairs?’ and you start up, and you wake, and 
you say, ‘Yes, yes*’ and den I hold up and I show you bottle again, 
and I say, ‘ Shall I help you, Massa ?’ and den you say ‘ Yes.’ So I 
’bey order again, and take one more glass. Den you open mouth and 
you snore—so I look again and I see one littel glass more in bottle, and 
I call you, 1 Massa Cockle, Massa Cockle!’ and you say. ‘ High—high!’ 
and den you head fall on you chest, and you go sleep again; so den I 
call again, and I say, ‘ Massa Cockle, here one lilly more drop, shall I 
drink it? and you nod you head on you bosom, and say noting—so I 
not quite sure, and I say again, ‘ Massa Cockle, shall I finish this lilly 
drop? and you nod you head once more. Den I say, ‘ All right,’ and 
Isay, ‘You very good helt, Massa Cockle;’ and I finish de bottle. 
Now, Massa, you ab de whole tory, and it all really for true.’ 

I perceived that Cockle was quite as much amused at this account 
of Moonshine’s as I was myself, but he put on a bluff'look. 

‘ So Sir, it appears that you took advantage of my helpless situation 
to help yourself.’ 

‘ Massa Cockle, just now you tell Massa Farran dat you drink so 
much, all for good nature to Massa Piper—I do same all for good 
nature.’ 

* Well Mr. Moonshine, I must have some grog,’ replied Cockle, 

‘and as you helped youself last night, now you must help me,—get it 
how you can : I give you just ten minutes-’ 

‘’Pose you gib me ten shillings, Sar,’ interrupted Moonshine, ‘dat 
better.’ 

‘ Cash is all gone. I have n’t a shillick till quarter-day ; not a shot in 
the locker till Wednesday. Either get me some more grog, or you ’ll 
get more kicks than half-pence.’ 

58 
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‘ You no ab money—you no ab tick—how I get grog, Massa Cockle? 
Missy O’Bottom, she tell me, last quarter-day, no pay whole bill; she 
not half like it; she say you d—n deceiver, and no trust more.’ 

1 Confound the old hag 1 Would you believe it, Bob, that Mrs. 
Rowbottom has wanted to grapple with me these last two years—wants 
to make me landlord of the Goose and Pepper-box, taking her as a fixture 
with the premises. I suspect I should be the goose, and she the pepper¬ 
box ; but we never could shape that course. In the first place there’s too 
much of her; and, in the next, there’s too much of me. I explained 
this to the old lady as well as I could, and she swelled up as big as a 
balloon, saying, that when people were really attached, they never 
attached any weight to such trifling obstacles.’ 

‘But you must have been sweet upon her. Cockle?’ 

* Nothing more than a little sugar to take the nauseous taste of my 
long bill out of her mouth. As for the love part of the story, that was 
all her own. I never contradict a lady, because it’s not polite; but since 
I explained, the old woman has huffed, and won’t trust me half a quar¬ 
ter,—will she, Moonshine?’ 

‘ No, Sar. When I try talk her over, and make promise, she say 
dat all moonshine. But, Sar, I try ’gain—I tink I know how.’ And 
Moonshine disappeared, leaving us in the dark as to what his plans 
might be. 

‘ I wonder you never did marry, Cockle,’ I observed. 

• You would not wonder if you knew all. I must say, that once, and 
once only, I was very near it. And to whom do you think it was?— 
a woman of color.’ 

‘ A black woman ?’ 

1 Not half black, only a quarter,—what they call a quadroon in the 
West Indies. But, thank Heaven ! she refused me.’ 

‘ Refused you! Hang it, Cockle, I never thought that you had been 
refused by a woman of color.* 

‘I was, though. You shall hear how it happened. She had been 
the quadroon wife (you know what that means) of a planter of the 
name of Guiness; he died, and not only bequeathed her her liberty, 
but also four good houses in Port Royal, and two dozen slaves. He 
had been dead about two years, and she was about thirty, when I first 
knew her. She was very rich, for she had a good income and spent 
nothing, except in jewels and dress to deck out her own person, winch 
certainly was very handsome, even at that time, for she never had had any 
family. Well, if I was not quite in love with her, I was with her houses 
and her money; and I used to sit in her verandah and talk sentimental. 
One day I made my proposal. * Massa Cockle,’ said she, * dere tw'o 
ting I not like: one is, I not like your name. ’Pose I ’cept you offer, 
you must change you name.’ 

‘Suppose you accept my offer, Mistress Guiness, you’ll change your 
name. I don’t know how I am to change mine,’ I replied. 

‘I make ’quiry, Massa Cockle, and I find that by act of parliament 
you get anoaer name!’ 

‘ An act of parliament!’ I cried. 
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4 Yes, Sar; and I pay five hundred gold Joe ’fore I hear people call 
me Missy Cockle,—dat shell fish,’ said she, and she turned up her 
nose. 

4 Humph !’ said I, ‘and pray what is the next thing you wish?’ 

4 De oder ting, Sar, is, you no ab coat am arms, no ab seal to your 
watch, wid bird and beast ’pon ’em ; now ’pose you promise me dat you 
take oder name, and buy um coat am arms j den, Sar, I take de matter 
into ’sideration,’ 

4 Save yourself the trouble, ma’am,’ said I, jumping up; my answer is 
short,—I’ll see you and your whole generation hanged Erst I’ 

4 Well, that was a very odd sort of a wind-up to a proposal; but here 
comes Moonshine.’ The black entered the room, and put a full bottle 
down on the table. 

4 Dare it is, Sar,’ said he, grinning. 

4 Well done, Moonshine, now I forgive you; but how did you man¬ 
age it ?’ 

4 Me tell you all de tory, Sar,—first I see Missy O’Bottom, and I say, 
4 How you do, how you find yourself dis morning? Massa come, I 
tink, by and bye, but he almost ’fraid,’ I say : she say, 4 What he ’fraid 
for?’ 4 He tink you angry,—not like see him—no lub him any more; 
he very sorry, very sick at ’art—he very much in lub wid you.’ ’ 

4 The devil you did !’ roared Cockle ; now I shall be bothered again 
with that old woman; 1 wish she was moored as a buoy to the Royal 
George.’ 

4 Massa no hear all yet I say, * Missy O’Bottom, ’pose you no tell! 
I tell.’ 4 Massa call for clean shirt dis morning, an I say, 4 It no clean 
shirt day, Sar;’ he say, 4 Bring me clean shirt;’ and den he put him on 
clean shirt, he put him on clean duck trousers, and he make me brush 
him best blue coat. I say, 4 What all dis for, Massa?’ He put him 
hand up to him head, and he fetch him breath and say— 4 1 ’fraid Missy 
O’Bottom no hear me now'—I no ab courage,’ and den he sit all dress 
ready, and no go. Den he say, 4 Moonshine, gib me one glass grog, 
den I ab courage.’ I go fetch bottle, an all grog gone—not one lilty 
drop left; den Massa fall down plump in him big chair, an say, ‘I 
neber can go.’ 4 But,’ say Missy O’Bottom, 4 why he no send for 
some?’ ‘’Cause, I say, quarter-day not come,—money all gone.’ 
Den she say, 4 if your poor Massa so very bad, den I trust you one 
bottel—you gib my complimens and say, I very ’appy to see him, and 
stay at home.’ Den I say, 4 Missy O’Bottom ’pose Massy not come 
soon as he take one two glass grog, cut my head off.’ Dat all, Sar.’ 

4 That’s all, is it ? A pretty scrape you have got me into, you scoun¬ 
drel ! What’s to be done now ?’ 

‘Why, Jet’s have a glass of grog first, Cockle,’ replied I, ‘we’ve 
been waiting a long while for it, and we’ll then talk the matter over.’ 

‘Bob, you’re sensible, and the old woman was no fool in sending the 
liquor; it requires Dutch courage to attack such a Dutch-built old 
schuyt; let’s get the cobwebs out of our throats, and then we must see 
how we can get out of the scrape. I expect that I shall pay dearly 
for my whistle, this time I wet mine. Now, what’s to be done, Bohr 
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4 I think you had better leave it to Moonshine/ said I. 

‘So I will. Now, Sir, as you’ve got me into this scrape, you must 
get me out of it. D’ye hear ?’ 

‘ Yes, Massa Cockle, I tink,—but ab no courage/ 

4 1 understand you, you sooty fellow ; here, drink this, and see if it 
will brighten up your wits. He’s a regular turnpike, that fellow ; every 
thing must pay toll.’ 

‘ Massa Cockle, I tell Missy O’Bottom dat you come soon as you ab 
two glass grog; ’pose you only drink one/ 

1 That wont do, Moonshine, for I’m just mixing my second; you must 
find out something better/ 

* One glass grog, massa, gib no more dan one thought,—dat you ab/ 

* Well, then, here’s another. Now recollect before you drink it, you 
are to get me out of this scrape; if not, you get into a scrape, for I’ll 
beat you as white as snow/ 

4 ’Pose you wash nigger white, you no mangle him white, Massa 
Cockle/ added Moonshine. 

‘ The fellow’s ironing me, Bob, ar’nt he ?’ said Cockle, laughing. 
4 Now, before you drink, recollect the conditions/ 

* Drink first, Sar, make sure of dat/ replied Moonshine, swallowing' 
off the brandy ; ‘tink about it afterwards. Eh! I ab it/ cried Moon¬ 
shine, who disappeared, and Cockle and I continued in conversation 
over our grog, which to sailors is acceptable in any one hour in the 
twenty-four. About ten minutes afterward Cockle perceived Moon¬ 
shine in the little front garden. 4 There’s that fellow, Bob; what is he 
about ?’ 

1 Only picking a nosegay, I believe/ replied I, looking out of the 
window. 

* The rascal, he must be picking all my chrysanthemums. Stop 
him, Bob.’ 

But Moonshine vaulted over the low pales, and there was no stop¬ 
ping him. It was nearly an hour before he returned; and when he 
came in, we found that he was dressed out in his best, looking quite a 
dandy, and with some of his master’s finest flowers, in a large nosegay* 
sticking in his waistcoat. 

4 All right, Sar, all right; dat last grog gib me fine idee ; you neber 
ab more trouble ’bout Missy O’Bottom.’ 

1 Well, let’s hear/ said Cockle. 

* I dress myself bery ’pruce, as you see, Massa, I take nosegay—* 

4 Yes, I see that, and be hanged to you.’ 

1 Neber mind, Massa Cockle. I say to Missy O’Bottom, 4 Massa no 
able come, he bery sorry, so he send me;’ ‘ Well,’ she say, 4 what you 
ab to say?—sit down, Moonshine; you bery nice man.’ Den I say 
4 Massa Cockle lub you bery much ; he tink all day how he make you 
’appy; den he say, Missy O’Bottom very fine ’oman, make very fin© 
wife.’ Den Missy O’Bottom say, ' Top a moment/ and she bring a bot¬ 
tle from cupboard, and me drink someting did make ’tomach feel 
really warm, and den she say, ‘Moonshine, what you Massa say ?’ Den 
I say, 4 Massa say you fine ’oman, make good wifebut he shake um 
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head and say, 4 1 am bery old man, no good for noting; I tink all day 
how I make her ’appy, and I find out—Moonshine, you young man, 
you ’andsome feller, you good servant, I not like yon go away, but I 
tink you make Missy O’Bottom very fine ’usband ; so I not care for 
myself; you go to Missy O’Bottom, and tell 1 send you; dat I part wid 
you, and gib you to her for ’usband.’ 

Cockle and I burst out laughing. 1 Well, what did Mrs. Rowbottom 
say to that ?’ 

4 She jump up, and try to catch me by de hair,(but I bob my head, and 
she miss; den she say, 4 You filthy black rascal, you tell you Massa, 
’pose he ever come here, I break his white bald pate; and ’pose you ever 
come here, I smash you woolly black skull.’ Dat all, Massa Cockle; 
you see all right now, and I quite dry wid talking.’ 

‘ All right,—do you call it ? I never meant to quarrel with the old 
woman; what do ye think. Bob,—is it all right?’ 

4 Why, you must either have quarrelled with her, or married her; 
that’s clear.’ 

4 Well, then, I’m clear of her, and so it’s all right. It aint every 
man who can get out of matrimony by sacrificing a nosegay and two 
glasses of grog.’ 

4 Tree glasses, Massa Cockle,’ said Moonshine. 

4 Well, three glasses; here it is, you dog, and its dog-cheap, too. 
Thank God, next Wednesday is quarter day. Bob, you must dine 
with me,—cut the service for to-day.’ 

4 With all my heart,’ replied I, ‘and I’ll salve my conscience by 
walking the beach all night; but, Cockle, look here, there’s but a drop 
in the bottle, and you have no more. I am like you with a clean 
swept hold. You acknowledge the difficulty.’ 

4 It stares me in the face, Bob; what must be done ?’ 

4 I’ll tell you,—in the first place, what have you for dinner?’ 

4 Moonshine, what have we got for dinner?’ 

4 Dinner, Sar; me not yet tink about dinner. What you like to ab 
Sar ?’ 

4 What have we got in the house, Moonshine?’ 

4 Let me see, Sar ; first place, we ab very fine piece picklum pork; 
den we hab picklum pork; and den—let me tink—den we hab,—we 
hab picklum pork, Sar.’ 

4 The long and the short of it is, Bob, that we have nothing but a 
piece of pickled pork ; can you dine of that ?’ 

4 Can a duck swim, Cockle ?’ 

4 Please, Sar, we ab plenty pea for dog baddy? said Moonshine. 

4 Well, then, Cockle, as all that is required is to put the pot on the 
fire, you can probably spare Moonshine, after he has done that, and we 
will look to the cookery; start him off with a note to Mr. Johns, and 
he can bring back a couple of bottles from my quarters.’ 

4 Really dat very fine tought, Massa Farren ; I put in pork, and den 
I go and comeback in one hour.’ 

4 That you never will, Mr. Moonshine; what’s o’clock now ? Mercy 
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on us, how time flies in your company, Cockle: it is nearly four o’clock; 
it will be dark at six.’ 

4 Neber mind, Sar, me always ab moonshine whereber I go,’ said the 
black, showing his teeth. 

4 It will take two hours to boil the pork, Bob; that fellow has been 
so busy this morning, that he has quite forgot the dinner.’ 

‘All you business, Massa Cockle.’ 

4 Very true; but now start as soon as you can, and come back as 
soon as you can ; here’s the note.’ 

Moonshine took the note, looked at the direction, as if he could read 
it, and in a few minutes he was seen to depart. 

4 And now, Cockle,’ said 1, 4 as Moonshine will be gone sometime, 
suppose you spin us a yarn to pass away the time.’ 

4 I’ll tell you what, Bob, I am not quite so good at that as I used to 
be. I’ve an idea that when my pate became bald, my memory oozed 
away by insensible perspiration.’ 

4 Never mind, you must have something left,—you can’t be quite 
empty.’ 

4 No, but my tumbler is; so I’ll just fill that up, and then I’ll tell you 
how it was that I came to go to sea.’ 

4 The very thing that I should like to hear, above all others.’ 

4 Well, then, you must know that, like cockles in general, I was bom 
on the sea-shore, just a quarter of a mile out of Dover, toward Shaks- 
peare’s cliff My father was a fisherman by profession, and a smug¬ 
gler by practice: all was fish that came to his net; but his cottage was 
small, he was supposed to be very poor, and a very bad fisherman, for 
he seldom brought home many; but there was a reason for that, he very 
seldom put his nets overboard. His chief business lay in taking out of 
vessels coming down channel, goods which were shipped and bonded 
for exportation, and running them on shore again. You know, Bob, 
that there are many articles which are not permitted to enter, even upon 
paying duty: and when these goods, such as silks, etc., are seized or 
taken in prizes, they are sold for exportation. Now, it was then the 
custom for vessels to take them on board in the river, and run them on 
shore as they went down the channel, and the fishing-boats were 
usually employed for this service. My father was a well known hand 
for this kind of work, for not being suspected he was always fortunate; 
of course, had he once been caught, they would have had their eyes 
upon him after he had suffered his punishment. Now the way my 
father used to manage, was this: there was a long tunnel-drain from 
some houses used as manufactories, about a hundred yards above his 
cottage, which extended out into the sea at low water mark, and which 
passed on one side of our cottage. My father had cut from a cellar 
in the cottage into the drain, and as it was large enough for a man to 
kneel down in, he used to come in at low water with his coble, and 
make fast the goods, properly secured from the wet and dirt in tarpaulin 
bags, to a rope, which led from the cellar to the sea through the drain. 
When the water had flowed sufficiently to cover the mouth of the drain. 
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he then threw the bags overboard, and, securing the boat, went to the 
cottage, hauled up the articles, and secured them too; d’ye understand? 
My father had no one to assist him but my brother, who was a stout 
fellow, seven years older than myself, and my mother who used to give 
a helping hand when required; and thus did he keep his own counsel, 
and grow rich; when all was right, he got his boat over into the har¬ 
bor, and having secured her, he came home as innocent as a lamb. 

I was then about eight or nine years old, and went with my father 
and brother in the coble, for she required three hands, at least, to man¬ 
age her properly, and, like a tin-pot, although not very big, I was very 
useful. Now it so happened that my father had notice that a brig, lay¬ 
ing in Dover harbor, would sail the next day, and that she had on 
board a quantity of lace and silks, purchased at the Dover Custom- 
House for exportation, which he was to put on shore again to be sent up 
to London. The sending up to London we had nothing to do with; 
the agent at Dover managed all that; we only left the articles at his 
house, and then received the money on the nail. We went to the har¬ 
bor, where we found the brig hauling out, so we made all haste to get 
away before her. It blew fresh from the Northward and Eastward, and 
there was a good deal of sea running. As we were shoving out, the 
London agent, a jolly little round-faced fellow, in black clothes, and a 
bald white head, called to us, and said that he wanted to board a vessel 
in the offing, and asked whether we would take him. This was all a 
ruse, as he intended to go on board the brig with us to settle matters, 
and then return in the Pilot boat. Well, we hoisted our jib, drew aft 
our foresheet, and were soon clear of the harbor; but we found that 
there was a devil of a sea running, and more wind than we bargained 
for; the brig came out of the harbor with a flowing sheet, and we low¬ 
ered down the foresail to reef it—father and brother busy about that, 
while I stood at the helm, when the agent said to me, 4 When do you 
mean to make a voyage V Sooner than father thinks for,’ said I, 4 for I 
want to see the world.’ It was sooner than I thought for too, as you 
shall hear. As soon as the brig was well out, we ran down to her, 
and with some difficulty my father and the agent got on board, for the 
sea was high and cross, the tide setting against the wind; my brother 
and I were left in the boat to follow in the wake of the brig; but as my 
brother was casting off the rope forward his leg caught in the bight, 
and into the sea he went; however, they hauled him on board, leaving 
me alone in the coble. It was not of much consequence, as I could man¬ 
age to follow before the wind under easy sail, without assistance \ so I 
kept her in the wake of the brig, both of us running nearly before it 
at the rate of five miles an hour, waiting till my father should have 
made up his packages of a proper size to walk through the tunuel- 
drain. 

The channel was full of ships, for the West’ardly winds had detained 
them for a long time. I had followed the brig about an hour, when 
the agent went on shore in a pilot-boat, and I expected my father 
would soon be ready; then the wind veered more towards the South¬ 
ward, with dirt; at last it came on foggy, and I could hardly see the 
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brig, and, as it rained hard and blew harder, I wished that my father 
was ready, for my arms ached with steering the coble for so long a 
while. I could not leave the helm, so I steered on at a black lump, as 
the brig looked through the fog: at last the fog was so thick that I 
could not see a yard beyond the boat, and I hardly knew how to steer. 
I began to be frightened; tired, and cold, and hungry, I certainly was. 
Well, I steered on for more than an hour, when the fog cleared up a 
little, and then I saw the stern of the brig just before me My little heart 
jumped with delight; and I expected that she would round-to imme¬ 
diately, and that iny father would praise me for my conduct; and, what 
was still more to the purpose, that I should get something to eat and 
drink. But no: she steered on right down channel, and I followed for 
more than an hour longer, when it came on to blow very hard, and I 
could scarcely manage the boat—she pulled my little arms off, and I 
was quite exhausted. The weather now cleared up, and I could 
make out the vessel plainly: and I immediately discovered that it was 
not the brig, but a bark which I got hold of in the fog, so that I did 
not know what to do; but I did as most boys of nine years old would 
have done who were frightened,—I sat down and cried, still, however, 
keeping the tiller in my hand, and steering as well as I could. At last, 
I could hold it no longer; I ran forward, let go the fore and jib haul- 
yards and hauled down the sails; drag them into the boat I could not, 
and there I was, like a young bear adrift in a washing tub. 1 looked 
all around me, and there were no vessels near; the bark had left me 
two miles astern, it was blowing a gale from the S. E., with a heavy 
sea; the gulls and sea birds wheeled and screamed in the storm; and 
as I thought, when they came close to me, looked at me with their 
keen eyes, as much as to say, ‘What the devil are you doing there?* 
The boat was as light as a cork, and although she was tossed and rol¬ 
led about so that I was obliged to hold-on, she shipped no water of any 
consequence; for the jib in the water forward had brought her head to- 
wind, and acted as a sort of floating anchor. At last there was nothing 
in sight, so I laid down in the bottom of the boat and fell asleep. It 
was day-light before I awoke, and then l got up and looked around me. 
It blew harder than ever; and, although there were some vessels at a 
distance, scudding before the gale, they did not mind, or perhaps see me. 
I sat very melancholy the whole day; the tears ran down my cheeks; 
my eyes were full of salt from the spray; I saw at last nothing but 
the roaring and trembling waves. I prayed every prayer I knew, that 
is, I said the Lord’s prayer, the Belief, and as much of the Catechism 
as I could recollect. It rained in torrents,—l was wet, starving and mis¬ 
erably cold. At night I again fell asleep from exhaustion. The 
morning broke again, and the sun shone ; the gale was breaking off, 
and I felt more cheered; but I was now ravenous from hunger, as well 
as choking from thirst, and I was so weak that I could scarcely stand. 
I looked round me every now and then, and lay down again. In the 
afternoon I saw a large vessel standing right for me; this gave me 
courage and strength. I stood up and waved my hat, and they saw me. 
The sea was still running very high, but the wind had gone down. 
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She rounded-to so as to bring rae under her lee. Send a boat she 
could not, but the sea bore her down upon me and I was soon close to 
her. Men in the chains were ready with ropes, and I knew that this 
was my only chance. At last, a very heavy sea bore her right down 
upon the boat, lurching over on her beam ends, her main chains 
struck the boat and sent her down, while I was seized by the scuff of 
the neck by two seamen, and bore aloft by them as the vessel returned 
to the weather-roll. They hauled mein, and I was safe. It was neck 
or nothing with me then,—was n’t it Bob?’ 

‘ It was indeed a miraculous escape, Cockle.’ 

‘Well, as soon as they had given me something to eat, I told my 
story: and it appeared that she was an East Indiatnan running down 
channel, and not likely to meet with any thing to send me back again. 
The passengers, especially the ladies, were very kind to me: and as 
there was no help for it, why, I took my first voyage to the East Indies .’ 

* And your father and your brother ?’ 

‘Why, when I met them, which I did about six years afterwards, I 
found that they had been in much the same predicament, having lost 
the coble, and the weather being so bad that they could not get on 
shore again. As there was no help for it, they took their first voyage 
to the West Indies; so there was a dispersion of a united family—two 
went West, and one went East, coble went down, and mother, after 
waiting a month or two, and supposing father dead, went off with a 
soldier. All dispersed by one confounded gale of wind from North¬ 
ward and Eastward : so that’s the way that I went to sea, Bob. And 
now it’s time that Moonshine was back.’ 

But Moonshine kept us waiting for some time: when he returned, it 
was quite dark, and we had lighted candles, anxiously waiting for him; 
for not only was the bottle empty, but we were hungry. At last we 
heard a conversation at the gate, and Moonshine made his appearance 
with the two bottles of spirits, and appeared himself to be also in high 
spirits The pork and peas pudding were soon on the table. We dined 
heartily, and were sitting over the latter part of the first bottle, in 
conversation, it being near upon the eleventh hour, when we heard a 
noise at the gate,—observed some figures of men, who stayed a short 
time and then disappeared. The door opened, and Moonshine went 
out. In a few seconds he returned, bringing in his arms an anker of 
spirits, which he laid on the floor, grinning so wide that his head 
appeared half off: without saying a word, he left the room and returned 
with another. 

‘ Why, what the devil’s this?’ cried Cockle. 

Moonshine made no answer, but went out and in until he had 
brought six ankers in, one after another, which he placed in a row on 
the floor. He then shut the outside door, bolted it, came in, and seat¬ 
ing himself on one of the tubs, laughed to an excess which compelled 
him to hold his sides; during which Cockle and I were in a state of 
astonishment and suspense. 

‘ Where the devil did all these come from?’ cried Cockle, actually 

getting out of his easy chair. ‘ Tell me, Sir, or by-* 
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1 1 tell you all, Massa Cockle: you find me better friend dan Missy 
O’Bottom. Now you ab plenty, and neber need scold Moon shine’pose 
he take lilly drap. I get all dis present to you, Massa Cockle.’ 

I felt a great degree of anxiety, and pressed Moonshine to tell his 
story. 

*1 tell you all, Sar: when I come back wid de two bottel, I meet 
plenty men wid de tubs : dey say, ‘ D—n you, who be you ?’ ‘I say, 4 I 
come from station; bring massa two bottle, and I show um.’ Den dey 
say, • Where you massa V an I say, * At um house at Ryde.’ (Den dey 
tink dat you my massa, Massa Farren ;) so dey say, 4 Yes, we know 
dat,—we watch him dere; but now you tell, so we beat you dead.’ 
Den I say, ‘ What for dat? Massa like drink, why you no gib massa 
some tub, and den he neber say noting, only make fuss some time, 
’cause of Admiralty.’ Den dejr say,‘You sure of dat?’ and I say, 
4 Quite sure massa nebber say one word.’ Den dey talk long while; 
last, dey come and say, ‘You come wid us and show massa house?’ 
So two men come wid me, and when they come to gate I say, ‘ Dis 
massa house when he live at Ryde, and dere you see massa;’—and I 
point to Massa Cockle, but dey see Massa Farren: so dey say, 4 All 
very good; three, four hour more, you find six tub here; tell your 
massa dat every time run tub, he alway hab six;’ den dey go way; 
den dey come back, leave tub; dat all, massa.’ 

‘You rascal!’ exclaimed I, rising up, ‘so you have compromised 
me? Why, I shall lose my commission if found out.’ 

4 No, Sar; nobody wrong but de smuggler; dey make a lilly mis¬ 
take ; case you brought to court-martial, I gib evidence, and den I 
clear you.* 

4 But what must we do with these tubs, Cockle ?’ said I, appealing to 
him. 

4 Do, Bob ? why they are a present—a very welcome one, and a very 
handsome one, in the bargain. I shall not keep them, I pledge you 
my word ; let that satisfy you; they shall all b e fairly enteredV 

4 Upon that condition, Cockle/ I replied, ‘I shall of course not give 
information of you.’ (I knew full well what he meant by saying he 
would not keep them.) 

4 How I do, Massa Cockle?’ said Moonshine, with a grave face; 4 I 
take umto the Custom-house to-night or to-morrow morning?’ 

4 To-morrow, Moonshine,’ replied Cockle; 4 at present just put them 
out of sight.’ 

I did not think it prudent to make any further inquiries; but I after¬ 
wards discovered that the smugglers, true to their word, and still in 
error, continued to leave six tubs at old Cockle’s garden whenever they 
succeeded in running a cargo, which, notwithstanding all our endeav¬ 
ours, they constantly did. One piece of information I gained from this 
affair, which was, the numbers of cargoes which were run compared to 
those which were seized during the remainder of the time l was on 
that station, and found it to be in the proportion of ten to one. The 
cargoes run were calculated by the observation of old Cockle, who, 
when I called upon him, used to say very quietly, 4 1 should n’t won- 
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der if they did not run a cargo last night, Bob, in spite of all your 
rigilance: was it very dark V 

‘.On the contrary, * replied I, looking at the demure face of the negro t 
* I suspect it was MoonshinfJ P. M. 


CLEOBIS AND BITON. 


Heroditu* relatca an affect inf no.y of these two youiha, the sons of Cydippe, chief priea*eu of Juno at Argos. At the foal 
lu honor of Juno, it was customary for the chief prieste** to he drawn by two white oxen. On one occasion the proceaation bad 
already began to move, and the oxen had not arrived; upon which Cleobis and Biton drew the chariot of their mother, for tba 
distance of forty-five stadia, up the mountain where the temple of Juno stood. The people applauded, and the mother was ao 
affected by this instance of filial affection, that she begged the goddess to grant her sons the best gift which could be conferred 
«o mortals. While the youths were yet ju the temple, a soft sleep fell upon them, and they never awoke. 


I. 

Yes ! it is man's prerogative to die! 

The brightest boon at last, that life can give,— 
When, like departing birds, our pleasures fly, 
And loss of blessings makes it death to live. 


n. 

Well did the goddess grant thy ardent prayer, 

Oh mother honored Dy such sons as thine ! 

When from their youth she took the load of care, 
And gave her gift most holy and divine. 

in. 

Oh! they who long have learned to wake and weep, 
Know best the ioy forgetfulness bestows : 

To the tired watciier how serene is sleep,— 

And after labor, oil! how sweet repose! 


IV. 

Is not the face of earth forever gay ! 

Can aught around this sunny landscape grieve! 
Who wouid not wish amid such joys to stay,— 

Ah 1 who would ask such happy scenes to leave! 


v. 

We dream of bliss, nor know the self deceit 
Which to beguile it still the mind employs,— 
Till from our grasp the airy phantoms fleet, 
And the clouds gather o’er our brightest joys. 


VI. 

Wise was the gift the fabled goddess gave, 

Oh, priestess mother! to thy suppliant breath, 
When on thy children she bestowed the grave, 

And blessed thy offspring with the boon of death. 


VII. 


Oh ! more than glorious were that holy sleep, 

Had’st thou the hopes which Faith around its showers,— 
Oh brightest boon that gods for men could keep, 

Did thy Elysium but half rival ours ! 


Philadelphia , A'or., 1835. 


Chabubs West Thomson. 
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AN ACTOR’S ALLOQUY. 


NUMBER THREE. 

Some years ago, I had been fulfilling an engagement in the West of 
England, and having a few weeks to spare, and a few pounds to spend, I 
determined on visiting some friends at Bristol, and to employ my leisure 
time in viewing the antiquities and other memorabilia of that venerable 
city and sea-port; for it has many things interesting to the visitor, 
beside its abbey and the other fine churches, its hot wells, manufacto¬ 
ries, mines, docks, quays, and collieries. Cabdt, the discoverer of 
America, was born at Bristol. I had the house pointed out which had 
been for many years the residence of the Penn family, and where the 
peopling of Pennsylvania was perhaps concocted. I mounted the 
time-worn tower of Redcliffe church, in the belfry of which did Chatter- 
ton assume the finding of his monkish manuscripts. Poor Chatterton ! 
His name is familiar in our speech ; we sigh at his early fate, and turn 
up our eyes and say ‘ Ah !’ when he is mentioned; but the poet is for¬ 
gotten in the forger, and not two in a thousand are intimate with his 
works. The delicate fancy and line imagination of the friar frere are 
sealed books, requiring thought and application in their unlocking; 
and while the Ileading-Made-Easy of the present day commands so 
extensive a patronage, the poetic conceits of Chatterton must remain as 
‘caviare to the million.’ 

Southey is the son of a linen-draper at Bristol. By the way, the 
laureate has a brother on the stage, but the poet’s brother makes an 
indifferent actor, and has never been able to soar above the standing of 
a second-rate provincial. Coleridge is also a Bristolian. This brace 
of Apollo’s pets were not visible among the lions of the day, but I saw 
another luminary whose holy light has since expired, after burning 
through life with a steady but a brilliant blaze. The genuine piety and 
unadulterated philanthropy of Hannah More has cast a ray of glory 
about the mercantile city, brighter and lighter than the refulgence of 
the flames which lately flared their forked tongues above the ruins of 
the town, lighted by the illiberally of the liberals, to grace the entry of 
a corrupt and renegado judge. 

When the news of the death of Hannah More reached this country, 
a Yorkshireman, who was partial to her writings, made an uncon¬ 
scious pun in his regret. ‘What!’ said he, ‘Hannah more dead? 
then we shall ha } na more o’ she.’ 

Time passed pleasantly and rapidly. I wished to spend a few days 
in Bath, and then depart for London. A friend offered to accompany 
me to the city of the Crescent: the weather was fine, the country 
beautiful, the distance short, so we agreed to walk; and sending my 
luggage by the coach, off we started. On our way, my friend brought 
all his conversational powers into use, and beguiled the journey of all 
taste of tediousness. He related many excellent traits in Hannah 
More’s character, and well defined the difference between her conduct 
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and that of the narrow-minded, tract-giving, bible-selling, street-preach¬ 
ing, pence-collecting humbugs who disgrace the name of religion, and 
deal a large share of endless damnation on all who dare dispute their 
orthodoxy. ‘Apropos,* said he, ‘do you see the park wall yonder? 
Twenty years since I heard one of these itinerant preachers hold forth 
from the projection you perceive there, near the lamp-iron. He was a 
wholesale brimstone-monger, and seemed to consign his hearers to ever¬ 
lasting frying with infinite complacency. He was ignorant, vulgar, 
and impudent: but unlike the general description of ranters, he was 
stumpy in figure, and much inclined to corpulency. He shouted like 
Boanerges, and had a wild twinkle in his eye that might proceed from 
partial insanity or the ill-directed nature of his enthusiasm. I have 
every reason to believe that he was the very man from whom Mathews 
stole the idea of his Maw worm, and perhaps robbed him of the famous 
sermon,—which piece of jocosity, as you know, was original with 
Mathews upon the stage, though it has now become a legitimate but 
ad libitum portion of the part. 

‘Among the ranter’s auditory on the day in question, were two of 
your tribe, doing the peripatetical from Bath to Bristol,—Charles 
Taylor,—-now the Covent Garden vocalist, and omnipresent dinner 
singer,—and young Tom Edwin, the son of the celebrated comedian 
of that name, (and brother to the engraver who died in America.) 
Charles Taylor was so pleased at the peculiarities of the preacher, that 
he climbed the lamp-iron, and seated himself on the top of the wall. 
The tub-thumper was working himself up to a climax: ‘ You *re a 
staring at me all on you with your mouths wide open, but Hell has got 
its mouth wide open, too, waiting to swallow sinners as they drops off. 
It *s a-gaping for you now, and as you dies, my goodness me ! how it 
will gobble you up,—no, I mean, gobble you down. You can’t get 
away, if you ain’t born ag’in,—I say, born ag’in ! And how’s that to 
be done? Come to me, and I *11 rejinnyrate you. I ’ve got a call,—I 
say, I’ve got a call.’ At this moment young Edwin interrupted him 
from the crowd : ‘ I beg your pardon, do you really mean to affirm that 
you have a call ?’ ‘Yes, I have a cal!!’ * Very good,—if it’s your 

call, be kind enough to call on Mr. Charles Taylor, of the Bath Thea¬ 
tre, for a song! There he is on the wall behind you, hugging the 
lamp* iron.’ 

After a few days’ sojourn at Bath, l booked myself by the London 
stage, which was to start at four o’clock in the afternoon, and desired 
the waiter to see my trunk safely packed, and my cloak placed inside 
the coach ready for my use. The hospitalities of Bladud’s city 
detained me to the latest minute. I then had so many friends to 
pledge, so many hands to shake, ere I quitted the dinner table of my 
entertainers, that I was a few minutes behind time, and consequently 
missed the coach, which had started with its accustomed punctuality. 
‘You can easily fetch it, Sir,’ said the clerk: ‘the coachman has to 
pick up two of his insides as he goes along, and he must walk his nags 
up the hill, if you don’t tumble on him before that’ Off I started, 
walking rapidly through the city, but increasing my pace to a trot as I 
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cleared Bath-easton gate. I began to ascend the rising ground with 
visible symptoms of distress, expecting every minute to see the vehicle 
standing at the door of some road side mansion, and the driver ‘picking 
up his two insides.’ My poor inside grumbled considerably, but there 
was no help, so on I went, progressing rapidly, considering the up-hill 
nature of my labor. 

‘ Did you meet the London coach lately?’ said I, to a rough-shod, 
smock-frocked, sandy-haired bumpkin, who was lazily driving his 
team in the middle of the road. 

'Djh ee murraic ichoy oy wiiut ,’ was the intelligible response; but as 
it was addressed to the horses, I have no right to suppose it even Som¬ 
ersetshire patois , but a specimen of the language of the Hhouynhmus. 
I repeated my question. 

* Larndin cortch, did ’ee zay?’ 

‘ Yes,—the stage coach.’ 

* Oy,—ay. I zay, zir, did ee wa-a-alk from Ba-a-th arter ztage? 
Well, tha-a-at doo kaddle (astonish) I like vun. Why didn’t ee zot 
theesel’ down top o’ he avore he left Ba-a-th?’ 

‘ Hang your stupidity !—did you see the coach ?’ 

* I zay, da’ant ee be potshards wi’ I. (Pot or pan shards, or shreds, 
means broken crockery,—a typical illustration of a broken temper.) 
Thee’st a Larnoner, bees’nt thee?’ 

‘ Curse your questions !—tell me, did you meet the coach?’ 

‘ I zay, if thee do’ant like to answer questions, da’ant thee ax ’em.’ 

A variation of the Dj/iee murraic was given by the Yahoo. The 
horses understood it, and all the brutes trotted off together. 

On I went, somewhat ruffled in temper by the conduct of this hir¬ 
sute rustic. When at the top of the hill, I saw the stage at the foot of 
the opposite eminence, which it was beginning slowly to ascend. It 
was at a painful distance: no matter; it was down hill, and I rapidly 
neared the object of my wishes. A long pull and a halloo. I was so 
out of breath that I could scarcely manage a respectable yell. I put 
my hat upon my cane, and again I shouted. A fat man in the dicky 
saw me, and leaned over the roof to acquaint the coachman ; they 
turned round and stared, but stopped not. Why,—curse his inhu¬ 
manity!—he’s absolutely whipping his horses into a trot!—a few yards 
more, and he will have passed the brow of the hill, and I shall lose him 
forever. I mustered my remaining energies, and gave utterance to a 
cry so shrill and shriek-like, that the horses seemed to stop of their 
own accord. I came up with them, panting and pufflng. 

‘ A pretty run I have had after you,’ said I. 

1 What is the matter, my dear Sir ? is any thing amiss ?’ said the 
driver, in the most bland and amiable manner. 

‘ Why, you had nearly gone without me, that’s all.’ 

‘As 1 have not the pleasure of your acquaintance, may I inquire 
who gave you an invitation to ride with me?' 

‘Nonsense! I paid my fare at the coach office this morning. As 
the weather is fine, I’ll go outside for a few miles. Have you my hair 
trunk safe ?’ 
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‘ We aint nothing to do with that hair trunk, nor that there trunk 
neither,’ said the fat man in the dicky, grinning at his barbarous joke* 
and putting the end of a short stick against my body, as he pushed me 
off the wheel. 

' Don’t be saucy, Sam,’ said the driver; the fat man touched his hat 
to him. 

4 1 am afraid, my dear Sir, you have had a long and disagreeable run 
for nothing; this is my private carriage, and not a stage coach.’ 

‘ A private carriage! built, harnessed, and horsed exactly like a 
mail coach !’ said I. 

4 Why, you haven’t took my lord D-’s fancy drag for a heavy 

six-insider V said the fat man, whom I now supposed to be his lord- 
ship’s groom. 

4 1 presume you are booked by the London Telegraph,’ said the lord¬ 
ly coachman, taking out a magnificent gold watch. 4 It will be past 
here in three minutes.’ 

4 Bill Jobkins what tools the Telly, drives three bays, with a skew- 
ball near wheeler, and has druv’ein any time these four years,—and 
we drives four chesnuts, so any fool might have seed the difference; 
Bill always takes his last beaker at the Blue Lion arter he leaves the 
office, and that’s where you missed him. All right behind, my lord.’ 

4 Good evening Sir,’ said his lordship, with a graceful bow; and 
handling his ribbands with the ease of an old practitioner, the high* 
blooded chesnuts, after some curvetting and frisking, obeyed his guid¬ 
ance, and I was left alone. 

The VVhip Club was at that time in full and fashionable vigor. 
Fortunes were spent in the selection of first-rate cattle; vehicles were 
built in every variety of fancy and foolery ; and the scions of nobility, 
the hereditary legislators of the land, vied with stage-drivers and sta¬ 
ble-keepers in all their eccentricities of costume and conduct. Acci¬ 
dents were rife, but money was plentiful; many a decrepid old crea¬ 
ture made a fortune by being run over, and happy was the amateur 
Phaeton who could say with Goldfinch, 4 1 never killed but one woman 
and a child in all my life.’ 

I stood m the middle of the road, gazing at the nobleman’s play* 
thing as it whirled rapidly down the hill. I had walked and ran 
above four miles, was perspiring at every pore, and the keen evening 
breeze came piercingly to my skin, as it whistled over the brow of the 
very high hill whose summit I had gained. But as it is impossible to 
attain any eminence in this world without enduring some severe blows, 
I sat down contentedly upon a neighboring mile-stone to await the 
arrival of the stage. The prospect before me was extensive and beau¬ 
tiful. The immense vale of Somersetshire was spread beneath me, 
like a world of beauty,—a green and lovely firmament of land, studded 
with constellations of villages, planets of mansions, and stars of cot¬ 
tages and cabins. Like many branches of the milky way, rivers of 
clear water glided through the verdant wold, reflecting back the bright¬ 
ness and beauty of the vesper sky, which the setting sun had rendered 
lustrous and full of glory. On the other side, the broken hills told of 
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stone quarries and coal mines, the marble-fronted villas gemmed with, 
spots of light, the chiaro-scuro of the picture, to which a fitting back 
ground was afforded in the dim outline of the rugged mountains of old 
Wales. 

By the time that Bill Jobkins had driven his three bays and the 
skew-ball to the vicinity of my mile-stone, I was chilled to the centre; 
my teeth chattered audibly, my knees beat the Devil’s tattoo in violent 
opposition to each other, and my head nodded time in nervous sym¬ 
pathy. ‘ You seem cold, Sir/ said a thin, crabbed piece of antiquity, of 
the feminine gender, who sat in the opposite corner of the coach, snug* 
ly ensconced in much fur and frill work. I muttered something unin¬ 
telligibly, and glared upon her with distended eye-balls. 4 Mercy on 
me!—the man’s mad!—the coachman has let in a lunatic/ I forced 
myself to satisfy the lady’s fears by dint of stuttering and stammering: 
and wrapping my cloak about me, endeavoured to compose myself in 
the corner, but found it impossible to procure either warmth or sleep. 
The hospitalities of my friends had, for some weeks, compelled me to 
an extra indulgence in the luxuries of the table; and the unusual 
exertion attendant on the coach chase completely fired my blood, which, 
as 1 sat upon the mile-stone, the cool night breeze had worked into a 
highly respectable specimen of fever-and-ague. 

When the coach reached Devizes, I was delirious. The passengers 
remonstrated, Bill Jobkins became alarmed, and a medical man who 
was consulted, declared it impossible for me to proceed with safety. I 
was removed to a chamber in the Bear Inn, and continued for five 
months a martyr to those infernal complaints which rank ‘A. Pin 
the list of ills that wait on frail mortality. Head-shavings, physick- 
ings, blisterings, leechings, cuppings, and cuttings in the temporal 
artery, arms, and feet, were practised on me 4 many a time and oft / 
and the great skill, unremitting attention, and brotherly kindness of 
the medical practitioner into whose hands I was so fortunate as to fall, 
undoubtedly saved my life; but after the fever on the brain had beeu 
subdued, I was left, most terribly emaciated, for many, many dreary 
weeks, to struggle with the ague-fiend, before whose might the strong¬ 
est man must quail. 

The Bear Inn is an old-fashioned hostelrie, and was kept for many 
years by the father of the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, the President of 
the Royal Academy, who was born beneath its humble roof. Often, in 
the solitude of the sick chamber, when I felt the horrors of my desolate 
situation,—away from home and friends,—confined by a lingering and 
harassing disorder,—engagements broken, purse impaired, and pros¬ 
pects blighted,—I have endeavored to cheer my drooping spirits by 
thinking of young Lawrence’s success in after life. The rustic boy, by 
dint of genius and application, became the selected head of the painters 
of his nation,—the companion and delineator of the greatest and the 
fairest in the land. Born in obscurity, he lived in splendor, and died 
but to achieve the crown of immortality. The thatched roof of bis 
early home is splendidly contrasted by the almost palatial mansion 
wherein he lived and died. 
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In one of the lethargic intervals between my shakings, I was seated 
at the window of one of the front parlors looking into the market place, 
and gazing on a stone pillar erected to commemorate the awful death 
of a profane swearer who dropped dead in the middle of a lie, to which 
God’s name had been cited as an evidence of the truth. I was judging 
in my own mind what effect this memento mori was likely to have on 
the peculations of the higgling group which then surrounded it, when 
my attention was immediately taken by a little man on horseback, who 
stopped at the door of the Inn. He was clad in a coarse over-wrapping 
coat, with leather gaiters, and had a cotton shawl tied loosely arouna his 
neck so as to cover his mouth and chin. His eyes peeped out from 
under the brim of his common drab hat with a brightness positively 
startling. He dismounted from his nag, a rough, undipped, shaggy 
runt of a Welch pony, and was received by the host with considerable 
deference and respect. While exchanging the usual nothings, his eye 
glanced upon my melancholy visage, which was shrouded in a cotton 
nightcap whose whiteness was foiled by the yellow hue of my jaundiced 
physiognomy, shadowed by a three-days’ beard. After a short conversa¬ 
tion with the landlord, the stranger entered the house, and I returned 
shivering to the fireside. In a few minutes, he came into my room, and 
doffing his farmer-like coat and hat, appeared in the plain undress of a 
gentleman. He drew a chair to my opposite side of the fire, and after 
a little preparatory dalliance with the poker, and a slight nervous 
twinkle of his brilliant eyes, thus addressed me: 

1 Your name, I believe, is-?’ 1 bowed assent. 

1 Will you allow me, thus unintroduced, to make your acquaintance? 
My name is Moore; I reside in the neighborhood-* 

1 Not Thomas Moore, the poet,—Anacreon Moore V said I, endeav¬ 
oring to rise, but stumbling from weakness. 

4 1 am so called,’ said he, 4 but pray sit down ; I regret to see such 
exhaustion. I have not long arrived from Paris, and it was not till 
yesterday that I heard of your unfortunate situation. Can any thing 
be done ? Pray command me as you would an old friend, a brother. 
Are you as well attended to as you could wish—as well supplied with 
all the requisites for so long and vexatious a sickness V I understood 
his drift, and thanked him from my heart: there was a sincerity in his 
tone that impressed me with the truth of his good wishes, and had I 
required even pecuniary assistance, I should not have hesitated in 
accepting it 

By his kindness I enjoyed many little privileges that a sick man in a 
strange place cannot always ensure. The use of a book club’s stock, 
the perusal of the London periodicals, and an introduction to several 
agreeable inhabitants, whose lively conversation most considerably 
assisted to divert the ennui attendant on a lingering convalescence. 

One of the denizens of this hospitable little town boasted of the spon- 
sorial and patronymic appellation of William Shakspeare. He was a 
respectable tradesman, a good sort of well-meaning man; but his glori¬ 
ous name sat as ridiculously upon him as the armour of Achilles would 
upon any dumpy, splay-footed nigger, who rejoices in the cognomen of 
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the valorous Greek. There was a William Shakspeare, some twenty 
years ago, a runner or petty officer in the under-sherifFs office in Red 
Lion Square: he was interrogated as to his knowledge of his name¬ 
sake, the celebrated Shakspeare. 4 Celebrated Shakspeare! Come, 
come, he can’t be so very celebrated, for I never heard of him; he 
wasn’t Sheriff in my time!’ The Wiltshire Shakspeare had heard of 
the bard, and even claimed a right of kin. When I told him that all 
the right-line descendants were known to be extinct, he said, with much 
suavity: 4 Oh, no, I beg your pardon; I hope you don’t pretend to 
know more of a man’s family than he does himself.’ 

When a small company of comedians visited Devizes, Shakspeare, 
as an influential man, determined to patronize a night for their general 
benefit, and use his interest toward filling the house. Not, as he said, 
4 out of any vanity on my part, but, descended as I am from so great a 
man who was a player himself, I ought to do all in my power to assist 
in glorifying the memory of my primogenitor .’ The manager waited 
on him with a list of Shakspeare’s acting plays, for his choice of per¬ 
formance, expecting, of course, that he would select Hamlet, Othello, 
or Lear, and Catharine and Petruchio as an after-piece; but the modern 
Shakspeare 4 glorified his primogenitor’ by selecting George Barnwell, 
and the intellectual drama of Tom and Jerry! 

Mrs. Clark, an actress of the time of Garrick, played the broad 
comedy part of Scrub in The BeaUx’ Stratagem for her benefit. She 
was rather celebrated in male attire, and the next night performed 
Pyrrhus, but not with the same success. While tragedizing most 
vehemently, a person in the pit requested her to favor the audience with 
some of the comic speeches connected with the part of Scrub. The 
Pepysian annalists of those days consider this a curious specimen of 
refined judgment and theatrical taste, or rather of the tfant of them. 
Our Shakspeare of the ninetenth century must have read this anecdote, 
and consider such behavior as the standard of true criticism: he 
stopped the hero in the middle of his soliloquy in the condemned cell, 
and addressed him thus: 4 My dear Mr. Podger, I beg your pardon ; no 
offence to you, I hope; the ladies in the boxes are very much pleased 
with your performance, but consider the—tragedy—rather dull; would 
you oblige us with that capital song of the Little Farthing Rushlight 
which you sang so well last Monday V The cast-for-death apprentice 
stood aghast; the audience applauded the speaker’s proposition; George 
Barnwell’s hanging was postponed; and the Little Farthing Rushlight 
was sung three times, for the purpose of glorifying Shakspeare’s pri- 
mogenitot. • N. Ik 
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Ship and Shore: or Leaves from the Journal of a Cruise In the Levant. By an 

Officer of the United States’ Navy. One vol. pp. 312. New-York: Leavitt, 

Lord and Company. 

This is a gem of the ocean, and one of the prettiest. We had been taking our 
siesta after dinner, in a warm day, with this book laid by our side,—and as nature 
revived, we opened it without care, in a tranquil state of mind, and read the stories of 
the fair Malaguena at the Alemeda, —of the innocent and joyous groups assembled 
there, and of the closing funeral train, bearing to the grave the remains of that young 
and beautiful being, which inspired in our author the three stanzas inscribed to her 
memory, at the close of the fifteenth chapter. ‘ Sans doute ,’ thought we, ‘here are 
both painting and poetry 

“ Her mantilla falls in light flowing folds over the glossy clusters of her raven locks, and 
seems so attracted by the charms which it half conceals, that it scarcely needs even the 
delicate confinement of the jeweled hand, that now and then adjusts its condition.— 
Her basquinia, with its deep tasseled festoons, falls from the cincture of the slight waist, 
in spreading adaptation to the fuller developments of her form, down to an ankle, over 
which it scarcely consents to extend the obscuring veil of its drapery. Her small round 
foot, which seems at every moment in the act of leaping from its little slipper, leaves the 
eartn, and lights upon it again, with most exquisite grace and precision. Her countenance, 
ever partaking more of thoughtfulness than mirth, has the carnation melting through tha 
transparent cheek—the slumber of a smile around the lip; and the tender light of a full, 
black, overpowering eye. 

“As she floats along, shecastsupon you, if an intimate, alook of the most glad and spark* 
ling recognition, — if a stranger, a look that Ungers on your heart long after the beautifid 
being herself may have passed away. It is precisely such a look, as one would wear, who 
is pleased that there is just such a being as yourself in the world, and is happy in passing 
you this once, though she may never meet you again.” 

Reader, analyze this picture, as we did when we awoke from a dream, and say if it 
be not painting, and exquisitely done, — and, farther, read (in just such a mood as w© 
did, if possible,) the whole story,—the frolics of the children, etc.,*—and, last of all, 
the funeral, with the poet’s concluding dirge: 

‘But yesterday, and thou wert bright, 

As rays that fringe the early cloud; 

Now lost to life, to love, and tight, 

Wrapt in the winding sheet and shroud; 

And darkly o’er thee broods the pall, 

While faint and low thy dirge is sung; 

And warm and fast around thee fall, 

Tears of the beautiful and young V etc. 

Next wc turned back, with the same careless hand, and lingered on the following 
passage: 

“ It was here the youthful poet nourished those feelings, which subsequently flowed off in 
a current of sorrowful harmony, that will live till grief and melody have ceased to affect 
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man. The chain of sympathy which binds him to the profound sensibilities of our nature, 
can never be broken. He had all the elements of poetic power, in the most exalted de¬ 
gree; and if he failed of reaching his noblest destiny, it may be ascribed, in some measure, 
to that singular fatality which seems ever to attend a consciousness of great force, ana 
originality of genius, but more to the want of a deep abiding sense of the responsibility 
which such rare gifts and such a sway over the human heart impose. Had he possessed 
this, it would have saved him — sustained him in his lofty career—nor left us as much to 
weep and shudder over as admire: — 

But he betrayed his trust, and lent his gift 
Of glorious faculties, to blight and mar 
The moral universe, and set adrift 

The anchored hopes of millions. Thus the star 
Of his eventful destiny became 
A wild and wandering orb of fearful flame. 

That orb hath set; yet still its lurid light 
Plashes above the broad horizon’s verge; 

As if some comet, plunging from its height, 

Should pause upon the ocean’s boiling purge, 

And in defiance of its darksome doom, 

Light for itself a fierce volcanic tomb !’* 


We had thought that no poet would dare to touch the character of Byron in the 
same strain, after Pollock. But there is no law to poetic inspiration. This is more 
comprehensive, and we are free to say, more to our taste. It is Byron,—and every 
reader feels it. 

We have read this little book backward and forward,—parts ofit again and again, — 
by day-light and candle-light, — as the mood and time have suggested or permitted ; 
and this, as it seems to us, is just the way it should be perused. We have read every 
word of it; and we intend, if the writer pens another, as he has promised, and yet 
another, as we have heard is his purpose, to read those likewise. Moreover, we 
venture a suggestion, that if, when our author shall have executed .these designs, he 
stops at their fulfilment, he will neither have entered on his appropriate career, nor 
have fulfilled his destiny. He is a poet ; and we counsel him to turn into a path that 
is most natural to his feet, and to favor the public with a touch of his real quality. 

We have small space for extracts; but we cannot resist the temptation to present 
two or three specimens of that talent for which we yield him high and especial credit, 
and which appear like apples of gold in bowls of silver, throughout his volume, — 
interwoven without effort, — like the sprinkling of diamonds in a well-arranged head¬ 
dress. 

If the following be not to the reader’s taste, then is he not the man we take him for: 


“ We called at Madam Julia’s at six o’clock, where we had bespoken a dinner, and sat 
down to a plate of pea-soup, a slice of broiled veal, and a few poor oranges; for which wo 
paid eight dollars. It was in vain to Question the equity of her bill, unless you were pre¬ 
pared to carry on the dispute in all the languages, into which our great mother tongue was 
split, at the tower of Babel. If it be wondered why we patronized Madam Julia, in her 
barren table and exorbitant demands, the tme answer is that there is not a respectable 
hotel in all Lisbon. Hers, with its monkeys, parrot, and confusion of countless dialects, 
is after all the most decent. She followed us again quite out of the door, descanting on 
the profusions of her table, the beauty of her parrot, and the freshness of the classics, and 
enjoining it upon us not to forget her and her hotel. Forget thee? — dear woman! — not 
till all the dead languages have been forgotten, and the living have ceased to be spoken! — 
not till a chicken, that nos perished of inanition, be nutritious as one fattened at the tray! 
not till an orange, eaten up of its own acidity, be palatable as one with its sweet juices 
gushing through its yellow rind! Forget thee ? — never! 
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I’ll think of thee, thy parrot and hotel, 

Whene’er I see a lank, voracious shark, 

Darting about all day from swell to swell, 

And missing every where his flying mark; 

Till—finding nis last hope and enort fail — 

He turns upon himself, and eats his tail! 

I’ll think of thee, thy parrot, and hotel, 

Whene’er I see a starving crow half dead— 

Rattling his bones, and willing now to sell 
His very soul—if soul he had—for bread; 

And croaking his despair, in every tongue, 

That grief or madness from the hp hath wrung! 

I’ll think of thee, thy parrot and hotel, 

Whene’er I see a haggard miser die, — 

Half feeing him who is to toll the bell, 

And narrowing down the grave where he must lie; 

Nor caring whether his departing knell 
Follow his spirit’s flight to heaven or hell!’* 

Take also the author’s farewell to Lisbon, in another place, where Madam Julia, 
whom he has immortalized, still lingers in his recollections: 

Adieu, 9weet Cintral thou art a p?een oasis in the desert of thy realm. Farewell thou 
noble Tagus! would that those wno dwell on thy fresh banks were more worthy of thy 
golden tribute: and Madam Julia! farewell to thee! — the tears are in my eyes!—fare¬ 
well ! 

Cherish thy parrot; and declare to all,' 

That this serene, exquisite bird was given 
Before the dismal discords of the Fall, 

To bring to earth the dialect of heaven; 

The very bird from whose celestial stammer 
Our mother Eve first learnt the Hebrew Grammar.” 


The strength and sublimity of the subjoined stanzas will be lost to no intellectual 
or tasteful mind: 

“ How darkly changed this world since that first hour, 

When o’er its brightness sang the morning stars: 

Time, death, and sin, and sorrow had no power 
Upon its beauty; man, who madly mars 
His Maker’s works, has swept it with a flood 
Of tears and groans, and deluged it with blood. 

It has become a Golgotha, where lie 
The bleaching bones of nations; every wave 
Breaks on a shore of skulls; and every sigh 
The low wind murmurs forth, seems as it gave 
This mournful tribute, unobserved and deep, 

To millions—for whom man hath ceased to weep. 

It is a dim and shadowy sepulchre. 

In which the dying and the dean become 
The hearse of all the living; yet the stir 
And stino; of serpent-passion, and the hum 
Of jocund life survive, with but a breath 
Between this reckless revelry and death. 

It is a rolling tomb, rumbling along 
In gloom and darkness, through the shud’ring spheres; 

And filled with death and life, and wail, and song, 

Laughter and agony, and jests and tears; 

And — save its heartless mirth, and ceaseless knell — 

Wearing a ghastly, glimmering type of hell!” 
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We might greatly extend these quotations; but lest our readers, who have not 
perused the volume, should think it a book of poetry, to which it makes no pretensions, 
we pause here, — not, however, without reiterating the hope that our author will not 
forget his destiny. We desire to see him ranked on the honorable list of American 
poets. There, — or we much mistake his genius and temperament, — he was made to 
shine; there, he will yet become distinguished. 

A word of friendly counsel to our author at parting. Let him, in his forthcoming 
volumes, carefully eschew any approaches toward startling our American standard of 
taste in regard to topics and things which would pass more current in Europe than 
among us. Americans may be too squeamish, though we have yet to learn the fact. 
But this is not the question. Let us hope to see a writer so gifted, above criticism on 
such a point. Nothing of worth will be sacrificed by an attention to this hint; much 
may be gained. 


Which shall I marry 1 or who loves best'? A Musical Interlude in one Act 
Written by Dr. James McHenry. Philadelphia. 

We approach this production with feelings of solemnity and awe. While we 
reflect upon the great achievements of its author in literature and physic, we 
experience a proper reverence when we meet with the children of his pen. We 
remember the glorification accorded to his * Usurper,* in the American Quarterly 
Review; and lament the undiscerning public taste which consigned that play to 
such speedy damnation, after one or two representations. We deplore the wide¬ 
spread infatuation which obscured to the general eye its ‘ sweetness, tenderness, and 
simplicityand cannot but regret the negligent esteem in which that wonderful 
Tragedy has since been held. 

But it gives us pleasure to turn our attention to the lighter offerings of our 
author’s muse. Thus this musical interlude affects us with many agreeable sensa¬ 
tions ; and though like many other plays from the same hand, it was never 
performed,—though the actor from whom we received it in manuscript, could 
prevail on no one of his fellow players to take a part therein, — yet we do not think 
it so unworthy, and are determined to drag its blushing merits into day. We 
perceive that it was written in April ,— and there is every internal reason to believe 
that it was commenced on or about the first of that month. We arrive at this 
inference from an industrious perusal of the contents. The Dramatis Personae are 
c Tom Trifle, a Dandy; Dick Desperate, a Bully; Harry Heartful, a Sentimentalist; 
a Mr. Oliver, an Uncle; a Servant; Miss Rosa, a young lady of fortune; and Mrs. 
Hanna, her friend.’ The interlude turns upon the strifes of Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
for the hand of the young lady, the ‘ lovely Rosa.’ We should rejoice to extract 
several of their soliloquies, which indeed are of such equal merit, that a specimen of 
one will serve for all. We present one of Trifle’s: 

‘ Enter Tom Trifle hurriedly, in a foppish dress, shaking some drops qf 
voter off his gloves, — he then examines his hat, cane, pantaloons, shoes , 
skirts qf his coat , and so forth? 

** Tbifl*.— Damme! What an escape! No walking the streets of Philadelphia at night 
without encountering showers of dirty water, and running foul of buckets, scrubbing 
brushes, and she-negroes. Curse the black iade! I thought she had ruined my new suit 
forever, with the vile puddle that she splashed full in my face. But I believe airs safe yet. 
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Thank fate and ray nimble heels for a marvel! Memorandum .—Nothing like nimble 
heels to preserve a clean coat and a sound skin, when one gets into a scrape. Oh! 
lovely Rosa! — Rosa 1—Rosa I” 

Of course the three rivals,—(being actors in a musical interlude,)—attempt to win 
the lady by melody and song. Mr. Heartful succeeds in his serenading courtship ; 
but Richard Desperate’s metre is infinitely the best in the whole play. We give a 
superior sample. It is preached through his nose, at evening, to the drowsy ear of 
his wished-for mistress: 


Air: — c The girl Vxt left behind me. 1 

“ Oh Rosa, dear, on couch of down, 

Where now so soft thou’rt lying; 

May dreams of bliss thy slimmer crown, 

Each gentle wish supplying. 

May love remind thee of the swain 
Whose heart for thee is breaking; 

Oh come thou forth and hear his strain , 

If haply thou art waking. 

M For thou art dearer to my heart 
Than billiards or than brandy; 

The mistress of my fate thou art, 

And shall through life command me. 

Thy thirty thousand charms so bright, 

Are dazzling to my senses: 

Oh! come, and let us wed to night. 

For nothing now prevents us III ” 

The lovely Rosa, however, declines the offers of both Trifle and Desperate;—and 
Heartful is presented to her as her future husband, with the following speech from her 
uncle: 

“Yes, young man. you are worthy of her—take her. And with her take a large 
fortune in hand. When I die, it shall be doubled; for neither of ua have met with any 
loss. I merely practised a scheme to discover whose affections for my niece were most 
disinterested.” 

The last colloquy of the farce ends as follows; — but whether the sentence is designed 
to come from the actor or the author, is hard to tell. Circumstances favor the latter 
personage. It runs thus: 

-“ What an ass I was!” 

After wliich, a piece of poetry, much inferior to the foregoing serenade, closes the 
scene. 

We cannot conclude this notice, without indulging in language of strong reprehen¬ 
sion against the ‘knotted and combined’ spirit of opposition which this distinguished 
author receives, not merely from theatrical managers and book-sellers, but from the 
public at large. Why is it? Is lie not esteemed by a certain coterie as the greatest 
poetical Longinus alive? Have not his criticisms l)een lauded to the skies, by those to 
whom they were sent, and by whom they were published ? His Novels, Poems, 
Tales, and Sketches, — why have they descended so soon into Styx? Who can 
tell? We lament his obscurity, and desire its amelioration,—but the whole ‘ reading 
public’ is against us, — and we must submit. One consolation remains — the 
promised advent of ‘The Antediluvians/ Why will not some member of the 
Trade give these long-promised cantos to the world? How long shall we wait 
for them? — how long, oh Bard! how long? 
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Four Years in Great Britain. By Calvin Colton. In 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 630. 

New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

We arc scarcely sorry (although we feel not a little rebuked,) to come lo the notice 
of this work after most of the periodicals and journals of the country have given 
it such notoriety, and after a great portion of the public, if we are to credit the 
reports of its wide circulation, are as well acquainted with the volumes as we can 
pretend to be. We are thus contented, because, although the various merits of the 
work have for the most part been discovered, and well set forth, the more prominent 
points of its excellence have hardly yet, in our opinion, been brought out as they 
should be. 

* Four Years in Great Britain’ combines the rare qualities of a Sketch-book, and 
a book of facts. It has enough of the former to enchain the attention of youth, 
and of the most superficial readers,— to gratify the glowing imagination, or the 
taste of the sentimentalist,— and enough of the latter to make the work almost indis¬ 
pensable, as a record of various and important information on British society, 
manners, statistics, politics, statesmen, metropolitan and rural customs, etc. No 
similar work, from the hand of an American, has obtained a wider or more rapid 
circulation, or received such general approbation; and it is a little singular, that 
the only exceptions that have been made to this award of the public, relate to those 
points which, in our view, render the work most invaluable. It has been objected 
by critics, who concede to our author fine descriptive powers, and great general 
felicity of style, that he has introduced too much authority in his chapters of 
facts, and availed himself too largely of the labors of other hands. This charge 
is of small moment,— since, from careful examination, we are enabled to find 
in a work of six hundred and thirty pages but about twenty of quotations from 
authorities. All the rest, of the nature of authority, foreign to the author, consists 
of statistics, and other information, on various interesting, practical, and important 
subjects, which indicate industrious research, and embody an amount of valuable 
matter, voluminously compressed, yet distinctly stated: the great mass of this 
intelligence, moreover, is nowhere else to be found in our own authorities. 

We have observed, if we remember rightly, in one of the many notices which 
have been taken of Mr. Colton’s volumes, an effort to show the importance of a 
philosophical work on Great Britain,— thereby apparently implying, that the 
present was defective in this particular. There is a deal of ridiculous cant extant 
touching this same philosophy. For ourselves, we like philosophy, always, and 
sound philosophy on the matters in question. And for this reason, emphatically, we 
like the work under notice. We like the philosophy of facts well supported. As 
to the quo modo } every man will reason as may best please himself. A philoso¬ 
phical disquisition upon the world of facts which our author has presented as the 
elements of our own thought and reasoning,— on his journey ings, and the things 
he saw,—on his sketches of society and manners,—on the characters he has por¬ 
trayed,—on the various themes of his pen, and the subjects he has suggested,— would 
make a library for a university ; and in this age of action, would lie on its shelves 
undisturbed. To talk about philosophy in the journal of a traveler,— in the records 
of a purveyor of statistics and other facts,— in sketches of society and manners,—of 
urban and rural scenes,— if it means any thing more than discharging this variety of 
duty in a style and manner appropriate to the task,— is sheer nonsense,— the bombast 
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of a sophomore. Our author gives us facts: Who would care to read a lecture from 
his pen on the philosophy of those facts'! He is presented at the court of St. James, 
and describes the pageant much to our satisfaction: What would be the philosophy 
of that ! He makes a journey through Scotland, and depicts the scenery of the High¬ 
lands: Should he philosophize! He entertains us with a scene of London beggars: 
Doubtless there is some philosophy in this,— but for ourselves, we would not thank 
him for it. He goes to the Isle of Wight: there is geological philosophy there; but 
from him we had rather have the landscape,—the land-slide,—the upper and under 
cliffs,—the features of the Needles, as they strike the eye of the mariner,—the silent 
sea,—the boxing match, unexpectedly encountered,—the town of Ryde,— and the 
habits and manners of those who resort to those watering places. The writer gives 
us the history and character of Brougham, Grey, O’Connell, Babbington, and 
Macauly, and thus makes us better acquainted with these eminent men; but we are 
not aware that there is any philosophy in this which we should desire him to treat of. 
He presents us with many lively and graphic scenes,—but away with their philoso¬ 
phy, for such a book! 

Mr. Colton has given us a work which developes no ordinary talent,—entertaining 
to one class,—instructive to another,—interesting and useful to all. We are glad to 
perceive that he has announced another book on London. The theme will be a rich 
one, in the hands of an accurate observer and faithful delineator, who made that mart 
of the nations his chief residence for four years. We await its appearance with 
pleasurable anticipations. 


Lives op the Necromancers, or an account of the most eminent persons in succes¬ 
sive ages, who have claimed, or to whom has been imputed, the exercise of magical 
power. By William Godwin. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

The history of human superstition remains yet to be written. To what high 
point of rational enlightenment the intellect of man must first ascend,— and when we 
use that expression we refer not to individual instances of mental power and acquisi¬ 
tion, but to the general state of intelligence, as diffused throughout whole commu¬ 
nities, — we do not undertake to say; but it is clear that the time has not yet arrived. 
This book of the venerable Godwin, is a step, — perhaps we should say the first 
step,—toward the accomplishment of the object; and as such, it is eminently curious 
and interesting. It will prove a valuable aid, moreover, to the historian who shall 
undertake the mighty task. In it many facts are collected which are indispensable 
to the work, and which, being heretofore scattered among numerous volumes, (some 
existing only in small numbers on the shelves of a few libraries,) would either 
escape research, or be acquired only with great waste of labor. The Rosicrucian 
philosophy, for example, of which there is but one book* known even to antiquarian 
scholars, giving a full account; and of that book, published in 1670, copies are very 
rare. Mr. Godwin does not appear to have seen it, although he evidently has some 
knowledge of its revelations. But his account of the Rosicrucians is not to be 
compared for minuteness and accuracy with one which the curious reader may find 


♦ The principles of the Rosicrucian Philosophy are indeed largely discoursed of in the 
treatise ae Occulta Philosophia of Paracelsus, but with so much obscurity, and such 
mysterious references, as to be almost perfectly unintelligible. 
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in the January number of this Magazine. Nor does he appear to be acquainted 
with the very rare and curious folios of Robert Fludd, printed at Oppenheim in 
1617, of which, so far as we know, there is but a single perfect copy remaining. 
It contains dc supernatural *, witurali , •prctmuiturali , contranaturali , microrosmi 
hisloria , and is very appropriately dedicated to King James the First, of demono¬ 
logical celebrity. The tract of Michael Psellus, De Dcmonibus , translated from 
the Greek by Ficinus, seems also to have escaped his observation; and his ignorance 
of the German language has been of serious detriment, by forbidding him access to 
the Zanbcr-BiMiothek of Horst, which contains more information on supernatural 
subjects, than any other collection, probably, in the world, as well as to the elaborate 
Geisterreich of Reichard. He might also have obtained much curious lore from the 
Geschichte der Menschlicken Narrkeiten , and many other ponderous German quartos. 
But after all, the labour of consulting these authorities would perhaps have added 
only to the quantity, not to the quality of his materials; and we are by no means 
sure that he has not chosen the wiser course, in limiting himself to a volume of 
moderate dimensions. It would be difficult to find one more richly filled with enter¬ 
taining and instructive absurdities. The phrase is strictly correct, anomalous as it 
may seem. 


The Works of James K. Paulding. Vols. V. and VI. New-York: Harper and 

Brothers. 

We have heretofore taken occasion to express our opinion of Mr. Paulding’s 
writings, and in one instance, at considerable length. The effect produced upon our 
mind by the renewal of acquaintance with his earlier works, as they come before 
us in the successive volumes of this new edition, is something more than a confirma¬ 
tion of that opinion. We perceive that we have not done full justice to the varied 
excellencies by which the literary performances of Mr. Paulding are distinguished. 
We have adverted to his great imaginative power, his satirical pungency, his 
felicity of invention, and his happy affluence of language; but we should also have 
enlarged upon the soundness of his judgment in estimating the great realities of 
life, his keen and just perception of character, and his graphic force and accuracy of 
description. All these we find displayed in the ‘ Letters from the South,’ originally 
published about seventeen years ago, and forming the contents of the two volumes 
designated in the title of this notice. They give a picture of Virginian life, manners, 
and feeling, as faithful as the reflection in a mirror; and the numerous sketches of 
distinguished individuals—some, alas! no longer of this world, — with which they 
are enriched, are like a gallery of portraits by celebrated masters. Nothing short 
of intimate personal knowledge, for example, could enable one to form so true and 
perfect a conception of John Randolph, as is to be derived from the description in 
the first volume of these letters. The traditionary anecdotes of olden time which 
Mr. Paulding gathered in his wanderings, and rescued from the oblivion to which 
they were rapidly hastening, as the narrators dropped one by one into the grave, 
are treasures for the historian and novelist; and if it were for these alone, the ‘ Letters 
from the South* ought to be in every American’s library. 
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A ‘Slip’ from Sweden. — A scholar ripe and good, and an author favorably known in 
both hemispheres, — to whom the readers of this Magazine have heretofore beeji indebted 
(as they will doubtless be hereafter) for much intellectual gratification, — writes as followBi 
under date of 

* Stockholm, July 29. 

1 Well, — here 1 am in the far North,— a regular rum country,—where the clergy drink 
punch in the coffee-houses, and smoke in the streets, — and where most people take a 
dram before dinner to help their appetite, and a dram after dinner to help their digestion. 

‘Stockholm is a very pretty city,—built upon some fifteen small islands intheMaler 
lake, — a few miles from the Baltic. It has a large and magnificent palace—narrow 
streets without side-walks — a corn-giving pavement—and a bathing-house; where you 
can be shampooed with a coarse towel by an elderly maiden for two shillings and sixpence. 
I cannot vouch for the truth of this last statement, having never personally undergone the 
operation. I get my information from those who have. 

*1 find that American literature is not unknown here : most of the works of Irving and 
Cooper have been translated into Swedish, and are read and admired here as elsewhere. 
‘A year in Spain’ is also translated into Swedish; and a day or two ago I saw a copy of 
Miss Sedgwick’s ‘Redwood,’ which is here published as one of Cooper’s Novels. This 
is probably a book-seller’s speculation, thinking the book might have a better run under 
his name. 


* Ding—dong—bell! They are tolling for fire!’ 

‘There — since writing these words, the oldest and finest church in Stockholm has been 
burnt to the ground,— Kiddarholm’s Church, in which are buried all the Kings of Sweden J 

‘Yesterday morning the steeple was struck by lightning, and has been burning ever 
since, though supposed to be extinguished. It was about five o’clock p. m. when I 
wrote ‘ding — dong—bell,’ above. It is now midnight, and I have just returned from 
the conflagration. When I went out, I could see nothing but a little quiet flame curling 
round the ball on the top of the spire. It gained slowly: the spire crumbled and fell 
piece-meal, and by ten o’clock the body of the church was in flames. It was a magnifi¬ 
cent spectacle. 

4 What light through the heav’ns iu a sudden apire 
Shoots quivering upward ? Fire! ’tie fire! 

There are wild forms, hurrying to and fro, 

Seen darkly clear on that lurid glow ; 

There are shout, and signal-gun, and call 
And the dashing of water — but fruitless all! 

Man may not fe tter nor ocean tame 
The might and wrath of the rushing flame.* 

*P. S. The interior of the church, being arched with brick, haa been saved; including 
many fine paintings, and the tombs of the ancient Kings.’ 
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AUTUMN. 

The following leaf on Autumn, which has been wafted to us by a lady of rare gifts, 
was written almost impromptu. There was more of it, which was too complimentary 
for publication, and we have curtailed the article of its dispensable portions. The residue, 
all circumstances considered, is pleasing and good. Before recording it, however, we wish 
to say one word respecting the abstract personifications of poetry. How many free¬ 
doms these children of Ideality undergo! The tuneful tribe, so far at least as their ‘beings 
of the mind’ are concerned, are no respecters of sex. Look, for example, at Father Time! 
We know him, as set forth in the Primer , to be an old gentleman, — ever on the wing,— 
with a bare brow, and one thin forelock, to denote that he is constantly declining into 
the vale of years. Yet the complaint has been justly made, that liberties have been 
taken with his person by bards and rhetoricians, who have talked about ‘ the womb of 
Time,’ in defiance of physiological propriety, as defined by the chirurgeon. Thus it is with 
Autumn. One of our own poets has said, that 

‘Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 

By the way-side a-weary.’ 

Another writer has depicted him with a sceptre, crowned with red berries, and exercising 
a sad sovereignty, which he somewhat abuses, by ‘stripping down’ (a poor phrase) tho 
green garlands that were the delight of Spring. These two scribes agree as to the sex of 
Autumn; but there are more who make him of the feminine gender. There must be some 
imaginary metemphsychosis by which the old character, like a scurvy politician, may be 
made ‘all things to all men,’ —and this, we fancy, comes within that elastic jurisdiction 
called poetic licence. At any rate, our correspondent has made Autumn a woman, and 
we have no objection. It is not new, nor perhaps inappropriate. There are plenteous pre¬ 
cedents, at all events. The season has been compared to a nun in her weeds, — to a gyp- 
sey in rueset, —and has worn, in short, the livery of the whole family of Emblems— (a 
fecund progeny!) without distinction of age, gender, or condition. So much for prologue. 
Here is the sequel: 


AUTUMN. 


1 deem tbat Autuin’s far from gay ! 

It seems with cold un<J cruel will, 

—(Unknowing or uncaring Mill, 

How much of joy’s beneath our caves,)— 

A general time for taking it acts. 

Her feet are chill where’er she turn?, 

O’er suow drop? walking, or through bvma,-— 
Her failed vestments torn and Mint, 

Albeit she robs both bank aud miuL 

Some call thee, Autumn, ‘ fair and merry,’ 

Yet noted for thy sigh? !—to me 
Thou’rt rather short, and yellow — very, 
Though with one eye, all do uot sec. 

Sober 1 think thee, wine and ale 
Being only made for man, the fruil. 

Thy pensive brow no Bacchus llowera 
Profane, amidst forgetful hours. 

Hut pale around thee— hark ! what DOW ! 
Autumn, ah, Autumn ! is it thou ! 

Thou, whom I say no wily cup. 

With guileful antics ever brims, 

{laving —yes ’tis ! —a grand blow up, 
Luougli to break your stoutest litubs! 


How falso are nil things ! life is false! 

A birth, a dream, n vow, a waltz,— 

Begun in mist, matured in light. 

Fading at eveu, lost iu night. 

How fulse are all thing? ! banish’d lores 
Sw orn on tho altars of our spring, 

Thin ghosts of worn-out friends and glovos, 
The Autumn hours before us bring. 

Who sits not by the tire and sighs, 

As silent shadows fall around, 

While one by one the days arise 

Which Time huth lost aud we have foundf 

Sweet friends farewell! my heart is soft, 
Love wears u fonder, dearer smile ; 

Looks that have met me fond and oft. 

Though all ufar, seem near the while. 

If I my friend did e’er molest 
Thy bosom, pardon I desire; 

While from my own forgiving breast 
I cast offences to tho lire. 

S. 

Philadelphia, 
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The subjoined extract we derive from a letter written by a travelling friend now resident 
in one of the Northern cities of Europe. It is presented, — (even at the risk of incurring 
the charge of undue vanity,)—because its facts and injunctions are worthy of both pre¬ 
servation and heed. We shall cease to hear, by and by, of the ‘distinctions’ between 
American and European literature. Let our law-givers remove the shackles which they 
have flung over the human mind by their stupid enactments, and we shall find that 
when intellect ceases to be cheated of its rewards, it will be vigorous and worthy in its 
works. We hope to have the pleasure of recording, before the adjournment of the next 
American Congress, the passage of an international copy-right law, that shall give to the 
worthiest minds on both sides of the Atlantic the best recompense. In this result, 
nothing will be honestly lost, and much that is now dishonestly withheld, will be gained. 

‘I see The Knickerbocker even here, — and its way-side perusal, in this comer of the 
world, has truly been most welcome. From what I have seen in Europe, I can form 
some judgment of the great stress laid by authors on this side of the water, upon their 
American reputations. Bulwer, whom I saw in London, has doubtless profited amazing¬ 
ly on this score. The native spirit of the Knickerbocker is every where approved and 
respected. Continue to stand firm on your own American ground. Be national in all 
things, — for you can be so, and yet be just. An American needs to be abroad, and to 
sojourn in old, decaying countries, before he can truly appreciate the rising grandeur and 
political dignity of his own.’ 


THE DRAMA. 

Park Theatre. —There can be no doubt that the visit of Charles Kemble to this 
country was productive of great advantage to the histrionic profession, as it then existed 
among us. There is no art which does not boast its models. In painting and statuary — 
in poetry and music— the student has before him the works of some great original, from 
which to form his style, and correct the errors of his untutored judgment. It is the 
misfortune of the tyro in the actor’s art, that he cannot always have near him a proper 
subject for his study. When the great artist himself is taken away from his contem¬ 
plation, there remains behind no visible work of his genius; he ‘leaves the world no 
copyand it is only the faint remembrance of his greatness which can in any manner 
serve as a guide to his successor. Charles Kemble was, perhaps, the man of all others 
best calculated, from his style of acting, to serve as a fit model to our actors. There 
was too much exuberance—an extravagance that overstepped ‘ the modesty of nature’ — 
in our best performers. They all needed that subdued and chaste coloring which the high 
finish of Kemble’s manner gave to all Ills personations. Mr. Abbott, who during the 
past month has made his first bow before an American audience, is a worthy successor 
of Kemble, and ably fitted to sustain and keep alive that style of acting introduced by his 
predecessor. W’crc it not apparent that Mr. Abbott is no servile copyist, we should be 
inclined to believe that his greatest excellence consisted in a close imitation of Charles 
Kemble: but if he has borrowed at all, it has been from that general source whence 
Kemble himself derived his pow’er. His acting, therefore, is art so cunningly disguised 
that it seeins the effect of nature alone. The machinery is hidden — the effect only is 
visible. Mr. Abbott has all the graceful ease which long experience gives, when brought 
to bear upon a sound judgment, and good taste. His personations have the appearanco 
of finished pictures, — not so bold or striking, it is true, as those of the elder Kean, or 
Booth,—but of that character w’hich never fails to produce satisfaction. Such actors 
can do more for the real improvement of the art than could possibly be effected by much 
more brilliant models. The study of Kean in all his dazzling peculiarities, would produce 
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at the best but a servile imitation of a great original, while close attention to the manner 
of Kemble or Abbott would unquestionably result in the formation of a pure, classic, and 
highly finished style, — a consummation devoutly to be wished, in nine-tenths of the 
present incumbents of the stage. 

Miss Phillips well sustained the high reputation which has long been formed of her 
powers. She has been ably supported by Mr. Abbott during the month, in her best parts 
in comedy, and in some of her most favorite characters in the serious drama. As 
Monimia in Otway’s ‘Orphan,’ which was played one night during their engagement, 
Miss Phillips produced effects more electrically powerful, (if such an expression may be 
allowed,) than has for many years been witnessed on an American stage. Whatever 
may be the objections to this play of the ‘Orphan,’ there can be but one opinion of its 
capabilities for dramatic effect. The great scene of the fourth act is unequalled in the 
acting drama for its startling power of sudden yet expected surprise. No audience could 
sit tamely under such flashes of awakened feeling, so nicely depicted. Mis9 Phillips is 
always great in tragedy, — but she was never before so sublimely grand. If the object 
of the principal scene in the third act of the ‘Orphan’ could be made delicately 
descriptive, instead of being as it now is brought so palpably before the audience, we 
think that all reasonable objection to the moral of the play would be removed; and 
although we do not confess a partiality for old plays with ‘ modern improvements,’ yet 
in tiiis case, it might be the means of effectually reviving a sterling tragedy, which other¬ 
wise, we fear, must be laid upon the shelf, to make room, perhaps, for some modern 
milk-and-water morality. 

Mr. Balls, a comedian of considerable merit, has also made a first appearance here 
during the month. His manner is characterized by a free, easy sprightliness, which, 
in his line of business, is very effective. He would, in our judgment, be a great addition 
to the Park company, to play the dashing gentlemen of farce and light comedy : not 
that it can be desired to see John Mason displaced,—but because we do not consider 
one gentleman quite sufficient for the respectability of the Park establishment 

In alluding to the stock company of the Park, we cannot but regret its present disabled 
state. ‘One man in his time plays many parts,’ is an adage often quoted: trite as it 
is, however, it has at the present writing a most pointed application to the multifarious 
occupations of the members of the Park Theatre. Two additional ladies, and at least 
three gentlemen, are sadly wanted to make the corps dramatique any thing like what it 
ought to be. Mrs. Wheatley, unexcelled as she is in the characters which properly 
belong to her, is not at all satisfactory in many of the personations which she has lately 
(doubtless against her will,) attempted. Mbs. Gurner is constantly thrust into Tragedy, 
or some moping, melancholy part in the serious drama, for which she must feel herself 
unfitted, since her appearance, manner, and style of acting are particularly suited to 
the very opposites of such characters. As Helen, in The Hunchback, she has no 
superior. Volante was never better played than by her. The gay chambermaids of 
light comedy, fair coquettes, and other lively personages of this range of the drama, are 
far better suited to her powers, than any of the walking, lady-like nothings of sentimental 
tragedy. Mrs. Vernon keeps a straight path, and seems determined not to waver or 
show one ‘ shadow of turning.’ She is an exception to the general rule of change now 
going on in this establishment. Mr. Blakely plays any thing,—from a respectable 
square-toed old gentleman, down to a Yorkshire clown. Mr. Mason’s parts are to be 
numbered with those of Mr. Fisher, and they are equalled by the number of plays 
produced at the Park Theatre, allowing only one character in every play to either of them. 
We might go on to the end of the list, and particularize some half dozen innocent cha¬ 
racters per week, which are cruelly murdered, —some out of spite, and others from the 
rough handling of the professors, — all of whose valuable lives might have been pre¬ 
served, by the addition to the faculty of a few other learned practitioners. c. 
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The Placide Festival. —We make space, at a late hour, for a brief and hurried re¬ 
ference to the Festival Benefit recently given at the Park Theatre to one of the best general 
actors in America, — Henry Placide, Esq., — a man whom we can well believe incapa¬ 
ble of playing indifferently in any part he may assume,—since he has had no experience 
in that fine. The theatre was w'ell filled throughout with a highly respectable and fash¬ 
ionable audience; and the entertainments of the evening passed off much better than is 
usual on such occasions. Mrs. Hjlson imparted to the opening Address all the effect of 
which it was susceptible, —entering into all the points of the writer with grace and skill. 
With the exception of Messrs. Latham and Placide, and Mrs. Wood, those who took 
part in The Marriage of Figaro , did not, in our judgment, acquit themselves with extra¬ 
ordinary credit. Mr. Balls won laurels in the laughable farce of Matrimony ; and Sig¬ 
nor Ravaglia, dressed in full costume, gave a charming cavatina from the Lady of the 
Lake. Messrs. Abbott and Wallace, in Venice Preserved , sustained their high reputa¬ 
tion, and deserved the liberal applause which they elicited. The same remark is eminently 
true of Miss Phillips, whom we have rarely seen more effective. Hood’s Dream of Eugene 
Aram was recited by Mr. Howes in a most admirable manner. The selection of the 
poem, by this gentleman, is of itself an evidence of his fine taste. His conception of the 
poet’s picture was faultless: appropriate action, lustrous speaking eyes, and a countenance 
beaming with intellect, contributed to render the embodiment equally perfect. We should 
not oinit to mention Mrs. Wheatley and Miss Watson, in the farce of 'The Spoiled 
Child. They acquitted themselves, as is their wont, with honor. After the performances 
were concluded, the beneficiary, amid the most enthusiastic applause, acknowledged the 
kindness and liberality of the public, in a speech, briefj eloquent, and evidently from the 
heart 


LITERARY RECORD. 

W» are again obliged to circumscribe our department of literary criticism into Bmall 
dimensions. We find it indispensable that in this matter we be ‘ brief and to the point.* 
‘The Trade’ is a most industrious, hard-w'orking, and prolific animal; and we can 
scarcely find an area wherein to chronicle his children. But we will try. 


‘Norman Leslie.’ With some faults, incident to a first attempt, this work of Mr. 
Fay is said by those critics who have perused it, — (a pleasure in winch, owing to 
absence from town, we have been unable to participate,) to possess scenes of great 
power, and to be often characterized by that quiet ease of style and purity of diction 
for which the author is distinguished, and of which w'e have heretofore spoken in this 
Magazine. It may be taken as a conclusive evidence of the power of the novel to 
awaken interest, that in tw'o weeks after the publication of the first large edition, not a 
copy remained in the hands of the publishers. 

Hall’s Sketches of the West. In two vols. pp. 559. Philadelphia; Harrison 
Hall. — An excellent work,—but too hastily written. There are abundant merits of 
incident and scenery, striking descriptions, etc., — but the style is sometimes defective. 
As a whole, howbeit, the volumes deserve the amplest eulogy. Judge Hall has a wido 
and high reputation, which he should strive not to affect injuriously in hurried composi¬ 
tions, however great and pressing may be the public appetite, especially in the West, for 
the harvests of his pen. 
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‘ Clinton Bradshaw,’ is the title of a new novel, in two volumes, from the press of 
Carey, Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. It contains many graphic scenes of interest, 
and its incidents are not only natural, in the main, but many of them are highly exciting. 
There is sometimes a want of refinement, however, about the characters of the work. 
Some of its best portraitures talk and act below their reputed stations in life; but there is 
a generous freshness about them, which would compensate abundantly for blemishes far 
more prominent than theirs. The author of Clinton Bradshaw has decided talent — but 
he needs, if he will allow us to say so, a ‘ closer walk’ with the master spirits of old English 
literature, before he can beget that polished ease of style which gives its charm equally to 
romance and to truth. 

‘Journal of the American Institute.’ — The first number of a monthly publication 
bearing this title has been issued from the press of Messrs. Geo. F. Hopkins and Son, 
Publishers, of this city. It is under the editorial supervison of a Committee, members of 
the Institute, and is to be devoted to the interests of Agriculture, Commerce, Manufac¬ 
tures, and the Arts, accompanied with Public Documents, Sketches of Natural History, 
and, occasionally, philosophical and literary Essays. The number before us has been 
ably prepared, and embraces a large amount of valuable statistical and miscellaneous 
intelligence, relating to the subjects to which it is more especially devoted. The execu¬ 
tion of the work is faultless; and we cordially commend it to public regard, as a publica¬ 
tion every way deserving of liberal encouragement. 

Weekly Newspapers. — The increase of these mammoth sheets, in circulation and 
merit, is truly surprising. Several which we could mention, are circulated in every 
quarter of the country. Among the most prominent of these, are the Saturday Courier, of 
Philadelphia, the New Yorker, of this city, and the Saturday Evening Post, — all well 
filled and interesting journals. The one first named estimates the number of its readers at 
one hundred and seventy thousand. It has offered several large prizes for literary 
productions, and the field of competition is now open. The publishers state that they 
have already expended upwards of one hundred thousand dollars upon a sheet which 
is afforded to subscribers at the very moderate rate of $2.50 per year! All the journals that 
we have here mentioned, with numerous others of a similar class, deserve the amplest 
patronage. 

Pocket Manual for 1836. — Mr. Distubnell, 166 Broadway, has published a small 
and tastefully-bound volume, under this title. It contains an Almanac for 1836; Monthly 
Memorandums; Officers of the Government of the United States; Members of the 
24th Congress; United States Judiciary; Governors of the several States; a fine steel 
engravingof the new University, and the Penitentiary on Blackwell’s Island. In addition 
to these, are several original miscellaneous articles of merit. 

ASschuylus. — The classical public experienced a great loss in the destruction by fire 
in Ann-street, some weeks since, of the sheets of a new edition of /Eschuylus, prepared 
with much labour by that accomplished scholar, L. L. Daponte, Esq. We are glad 
to learn that it is his intention to re-prepare tho work for the press. 


To Readers and Correspondents. —Tho absence of the resident Editor, during a large portion 
of tho month, must constitute an apology for omitting in the present number records of the Fine 
Arts, as well as of tho literary performances at one or two local colleiriate institutions. The valua¬ 
ble tavors of several contributors, and new correspondent*, received previous to aud during the 
present month, will receive attention in due season. 
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SECRET SYMPATHIES. 

Man is the creature of sympathy. We are made <rv f i*aOcG) t to suffer 
with, to sympathize with one another. We might show that this 
principle extends to all matter as well as all mind. As applied to matter, 
it is termed affinity. There is no isolated substance which will not 
unite with some other. All things remain harmless by themselves; it is 
their union with others that renders them baneful or salutary. The 
poison may grow in luxuriant beauty, and shelter insects from the storm, 
and afford them food: to them it is not poison; but man touches or 
tastes it, and he dies. What is food to one animal, may be poison to 
another. There is no universal poison. Every substance is kindly 
to some other; even fire is harmless to asbestos. W r e hold sympathy, 
then, to be a law of the universe. 

A human being, placed in a situation which for social purposes 
would be esteemed most desirable, had he no animated object with 
which he could hold some kind of intercourse, w r ould die of the 
feeling of solitude. We state this as an opinion, founded upon general 
principles of mind : but then our 4 human being,’ — to kill him quite,— 
must be supposed to be deprived of all hope of any companionship, and 
of the memory of past interchanges of sentiment. Life might be 
supported by a spider, or the visits of a mouse, or the tread of human 
feet without the w’alls of our delectable prison house; for such things 
have been known to cheer the dreary walls of a dungeon. Indeed 
spiders and men, and men and mice, have been known to form 
intimate acquaintance, from a sense of great dependence on one side, 
and probably sympathy on the other. The story is told of a love-loving 
Frenchman who w r as immured in prison for daring to aspire to the 
honor of a flirtation with a young damsel of the royal family. The 
w r arden, after some time, supposed him to be addressing a lady, from 
the frequent voices he heard, in passing the place of his confinement. 
Upon investigation, it was discovered that he had tamed a little mouse, 
to w r hich he addressed the ecstacies of his passion, and wffiich seemed 
to listen to his amorous descant with evident pleasure. This furnished 
much amusement to the court, and finally was the means of his release. 

There are, we all know, open and apparent sympathies among men, 
as there are in matter. There are, too, secret and mysterious sympa¬ 
thies between man and man, and man and woman, and man and 
angels, and man and the harmonies of the universe. These resemble 
the attraction of the load-stone and iron: no substance, nor time, nor 
distance, can intervene to stop it,—neither does distance, nor substance 
regulate them. As the attraction of the magnet, when view’ed in its 
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results, may be considered the great key which unlocks the world to 
our view, and, by bringing nations acquainted with each other, 
equalizes civilization over the globe; so our secret sympathies entice 
us into new regions of thought,—connect us mysteriously with coming 
generations, — make us acquainted with high destinies, and lead us on 
to glorious undertakings, — giving dignity and elevation to the voyages 
of the mind, and shedding a halo of pure light around the apparently 
desolate path of the solitary student. These sympathies are, indeed, 
secret. Like the maiden’s love, which she scarce breathes to herself, they 
are the hidden treasures of the soul. They will not perhaps admit of 
being analyzed. The brilliant phosphoric characters upon the wall 
vanish in the light : so there are some feelings whose elements dissolve 
upon exposure; their virgin beauty, their cherished intensity is gone. 
Mystery and indefiniteness are ingredients in passion and fervor of 
feeling. ‘Where is God?’ asks the simple child ; and w T hen told that 
he is every where, he looks around, — lost in wonder. His compre¬ 
hension is surpassed: satisfied that there is a God, the very indistinct- 
ness of his idea of him, increases his veneration for the 

‘Mighty one, 

Embracing all, — supporting, — ruling all, — 

Being whom we call God — and know' no more.’ 

We worship not the well known and common things of earth. 
Poetry drinks not her inspiring draughts from the definite and 
tangible. The boundless ocean, the unfathomable sky, — immortality,— 
death, — these very names are well-springs of poetry. Mountains 
are poetic; for the avalanche rests on their summit, and rushing fires 
burn within their bosom; clouds sit upon their sides, — the burnished 
clouds, — and the rainbow fastens itself to their tree-tops. A grave¬ 
yard is solemn poetry; for we know not the fates of those w ho sleep 
beneath us. We are lost as we reflect upon the sum of passions, and 
hopes, and disappointments that, at last, are smothered down by the 
sods w r e tread upon. The flower that blossoms by the way side, and 
the birds that sing among the branches, are poetic; for we recognise 
in the beauty, and happiness, and perfection of such creations, the 
unseen hand wdiose wisdom is equally displayed in the most minute 
and the most stupendous of its w'orks. 

I have been led into these ruminations, w r hich, the more I dwell upon 
them, assume a more serious and philosophical cast, by a little love 
passage I have lately been involved in, without ever thinking of such 
a result. One day, I fell a*musing upon sympathies, on finding out 
that I love my cousin. As I nightly take my seat beside her piano, 
and listen to her sw’eet voice, and then, when of her own accord, she 
ceases her song, and rises, and w r alks to the sofa, and leans her cheek 
upon her hand, and says not a w’ord, I w onder how it is that she should 
know that she has just filled the soul to fulness with her melodics, and 
that I wished her to stop just w'here she did. I wonder how it is that 
she charms me so ; for she is taciturn and reserved. Every interview 
only rivets my chains the closer. She seems to know that I love her, 
though I never told her so; and I feel — oh, reader, may you 
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some time,—at some proper time,—know the like happiness! — that I am 
beloved. The only assurance I have of the fact is, a look, a smile, and 
the color that passes, like shadows over a bright landscape, across her 
cheek. Ah I this voiceless conversation ! How is it that we are in the 
climacteric, with the wedding day almost fixed, without ever saying a 
word about love or matrimony? If I could tell why I love her, I 
am sure the feeling would not be love. She is not handsome, — so I 
do not love her for her beauty: she is not graceful, nor tall, nor fat, 
nor lean; she has no distinguishing marks upon which, fortunately, 
the tastes of lovers turn; but is a common-looking person among the 
thousand. True, she has a large, dark eye, but then I loved her before 
I fairly saw her eyes, which she seldom shows in their full-orbed 
beauty ; for the long lashes veil them. She speaks little, but sits 
silently by one’s side, and you seem to be talking with her all the 
while. Are you in the fields with her, her arm hanging on your own 
in cousin-confidence, and a distant prospect of grandeur and solemnity 
opens before you, — she says not a word, but gazes long and intently 
upon the scene, and then turns her face to you, and in her eyes you 
see written volumes of eloquence and poetry. It is a secret sympathy 
that binds us; and I cannot escape from it if I would. I believe 
4 matches are made in heaven,’ and that by unseen powers we are 
drawn to each other. 4 The proverb is something musty,’— but pardon, 
reader, the old and hackneyed theory, for it seems new to me, — as 
I have just come to feel it, — and it is the sweetest of my life. 

But there are higher sympathies. Hush! — we tread on holy ground. 
It is night! You are upon a lonely heath, — no dwelling breaks the 
evenness of your horizon, — you hear voices in the sky, — the choir of 
angels around the throne! Afar of£ in the blue ether, you see the 
4 ship of heaven,’ as it bears along the happy to their home. The 
waves of air melt around its prow, and fall off in sparkling stars. 
They are arrayed in white robes, — those blessed souls, — and their 
eager and expectant countenances shine with seraphic brightness. 
Who has not had seasons when visions like these come unbidden 
guests, and dwell in us, and carry us along whither they will ? 

The sailor upon the sea, the hunter upon the prairie, come at last 
to love their comparatively isolated lives. They move apart from the 
common sympathies of their kind, and also escape many of those petty 
discords and mean contentions, -which wear and narrow down the 
immortal principle. If the mind be kept aloof from degradation, there 
is enough in the spontaneous action of glorious nature to elevate it. 
There are angels of the sea and spirits of the land; 

‘Thousands of spiritual beings walk the earth, 

Unseen, both when we sleep and when wc wake 

and they live in spiritual worlds of their own. What absorbing com¬ 
munion do they hold, in their apparent solitude, with the incorporeal 
creations of the universe ! Hence their superstitions, as they are called, 
by those who know not their secret sympathies. Hence, too, their 
generosity and devotedness to others, in times of peril, — their heroic 
daring, — their contempt of death, and their prodigality of what most 
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men hold most dear — money.* Mark that child at play upon the 
grass ! How he shakes his sunny curls, and kicks up his morocco heels, 
in fantastic glee! Suddenly he stops, and gazes with glowing cheek at 
some distant object, and seems ‘ to listen to the sounds that come from 
out the earth and sky.’ A sympathy, he wots not of but in its effects, 
has chained,his attention; and as he grows up to manhood, they will 
thicken around him, and weave his destiny. 

We are so in love with written things ourselves, that at last we get 
to think that there is no thought that is not expressed, and no soul of 
poetry, without the legible mark of it with ink and paper. ‘But 
nature gives to»many a man a soul far better than his birth, and 
compels him to dig with a spade, who had better have wielded a 
sceptre.’ The poor and ignorant, the obscure and unlettered, have 
thoughts and feelings which they do not recognise or acknowledge, 
when they are dressed in the language of scholars — if they can be 
expressed. Secret sympathies are such, because they are never 
written, nor talked over, nor narrowed down and cramped by conven¬ 
tional forms of words, and fashionable restrictions upon feeling. The 
God who made the soul, did not make such a vast distinction in souls. 
He gives not to one a capacity for this unwritten knowledge which he 
gives not to another. Men may differ in acquirements, — in human 
learning, — but the language of the stars is the same to all. Moonlight 
throws its shadows around the cottage and the hall. Death, too, shows 
his power to the poor, as well as to the rich ; and the mystery of the 
departure of the spirit makes silent with awe alike the philosophical 
and the simple. Here is a common ground, and men talk not, but 
feel — all feel — the secret sympathies that sway and guide the bark 

of llfe ' J. N. B. 

Cortlancly Oct. 1835. 


THE DEAD TYRANT. 

A FRAGMENT: SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE IN THE LOUVRE. 

His features, in the ghastliness of death, 

Wore the fixed gaze of blasphemous despair; 

The deep convulsion of departing breath 
Had laid the workings of his spirit hare, 

And sealed the horrible impression there. 

Upon his lip distorted seemed to dwell 
Tne frantic wish without the power of prayer: 

As if the soul had in its earthly cell 

Received a foretaste of the pangs of hell 1 r. 


* A contempt of money may well argue a ccrtnin superiority of mind, since it has characterized a 
large proportion of genius, and many devotees of science : though this trait may proceed from reck¬ 
lessness and folly, yet to despise that which is so besotting in the love of it, from higher regards to 
something better, if, in this commercial age, it cannot command our approbation, may merit our 
charitable construction. 
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THE VICTIM OP CONSUMPTION. 

She was most lovely: in her deep blue eyes 
A lustre not of earth there seemed to dwell; 

Her cheek’s bright hue was of the tint which dyes 
The enamelled windings of an ocean shell. 

Alas ! that «low was but the hectic flush 
That niocks, yet beautifies, the leaf’s decay! 

The spoiler could not steal, without a blush , 

The fire that tempered such transcendent clay. 

She knew not of her fate: her thoughts and words 
Breathed all of bliss; when her sweet voice grew faint 
And came in broken gushes, like a bird’s, 

It warbled still of joy. Oft would she paint, 

As with a pencil dipped in Heaven’s own light, 

^ Some sweet domestic Eden, — Love’s device — 

Nor saw that Death, with arm upraised to smile, 

Stood by the portals of her Paradise. 

Oh! ’t was a fearful thing to see her build 
The bower of love as if upon her tomb : 

The lip that kissed the poisoned chalice smiled, — 

The victim went witli garlands to her doom. 

She trod the pathway to the ‘shadowy vale’ 

As though ’t were paved with sunbeams, — and when swept 
Tears down the cheeks with woe and watching pale, 

Smiling she questioned why the mourners wept. 

And so she died — even as Slumber’s seal 
Weighs down the wearied lids of infancy, 

When evening shadows on its pastimes steal, 

So gently, and scarce less unconsciously, 

Fell the last sleep on her. The spirit-guest 
So softly from its fragile mansion fled, 

That, but for the closed eye and stirless breast. 

We had not known the Beautiful was dead. 

Like a lone bird that sits with folded wings, 

In some scathed min where its nestling lies, 

Hope broodeth mid decay, — and sweetly sings, 

Though only echo to tne song replies. 

’Tis ever thus, — the Mother’s shriek of woe — 

The sob that from the Father’s bosom burst, 

When fell the last irrevocable blow, 

Told how their hearts the fallacy had nursed. 

But there was One whose silent misery, — 

As low he bent beside that maiden’s bier,— 

Was far more touching than the agony 

That finds relief in shriek, and sob, and teaT. 

A dream had come to him on life’s bleak waste, 

As of an angel stooping from a cloud, — 

But when the glorious vision he embraced, 

It changed, and lo! — a coflin and a shroud. 

From that sad hour he seemed as one apart 
From all the toys that human passions stir; 

His deep low voice of sorrow smote the heart 
Like the wind sighing round a sepulchre. 

A litle w’hile, and he was seen no more 

By the green mound that wrapped his plighted bride; 

There was a fresher grave — his woes were o’er, 

And Constancy was tombed by Beauty’s side! B. 
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BIG LIARS. V 

There can be no doubt of the fact, that Lemuel Gulliver has, in 
modern days, enjoyed too exclusive a reputation as a fictionist. Mun¬ 
chausen has laurels which, though partly deserved, are somewhat too 
exuberant for his deserts. Congreve showed his knowledge of liars, 
when he made one of his dramatic characters say to another: 

‘Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was but a type of thee, 

Thou Liar of the first magnitude!’ 

Pinto was great in his way, — but he was a poor romancer, compared 
with Sir John Mandeville. The elastic credulity of that gentleman 
could take in a mountain of mendacity. Marvels, that were such to 
others, were trifles to him; and with respect to the stories he heard in 
his travels, however gross they were, his great belief had stomach for 
them all. We design to rake up a few of his wonders, and by com¬ 
paring them with those of Pinto, prove conclusively that the latter is 
immeasurably distanced , as also are Rabelais, Munchausen, Gulliver, 
and indeed the whole olden tribe of pencillers by the way-side. We 
will begin with the Portuguese. 

His travels were of one-and-twenty years’ duration. They were 
made in the kingdoms of Ethiopia, China, Tartary, Cauchin-China, 
Calaminham, Siam, Pegu, Japan, and a great part of the East Indies. 
They were 1 done into English by H. C. Gent, printed by J. Macock,’ 
and were ‘to be sold by Henry Herringman, at the sign of the Blew 
Anchor, in the Lower Walk of the London New Exchange,’ in the 
year of grace 1663 . Poor Pinto ! He suffered much, — and Cervantes 
has blackened his memory by calling him the Prince of Liars. Among 
the various sovereigns of the East with whom he sojourned, and in 
whose various battles he fought, he does certainly give accounts of violences, 
misfortunes, and scenes of bloodshed, that are somewhat enlarged, — but 
he does not expect them, we imagine, to be believed. In his wander¬ 
ings, he 1 five times suffered shipwrack, was sixteen times sold, and thir¬ 
teen times made a slave.’ He went first to the Indies, then to Ethiopia, 
thence to Turkey. Here he was purchased by a Greek, (he was then 
a captive,) and sold to a Jew. Then he was ransomed, and passing to 
Goa, was received into the service of the King of Portugal. Here he 
is engaged in astonishing battles, sees the strangest sights, and does the 
daily labor of Hector. Here is one of his largest lies. ‘ Whiles coast¬ 
ing the ile of Sumatra,’ he saith, 1 we entred a litel River, and saw 
athwart a wood such a many adders and crawling creatures, no less 
prodigious for their length than for the strangeness of their formes, that 
I shall not marvel if they that read this history will not believe my re¬ 
port of them . 1 With this preamble, he emboldens himself to say: 
‘ Those of this country assured us that these creatures are so hardy as 
there be some of them will set upon an Armada, when there is not above 
four or five men in her, and overturn it with their tails, swallowing 
the men whole, without dismembering them!’ Gathering confidence as 
he gets on, he observes: 
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* In this place also we saw a strange kind of creatures which they call Caquisscitan : 
they are of the bigness of a great goose, very black and scaly on their backs, with a 
row of sharpe pricks on their chins, as long as a writing-pen; moreover they have 
wings like unto bats, long necks, and a little bone growing on their necks resembling 
a cock’s spur, with a very long tale, spotted black and green, like unto the lizards of 
that country: these creatures hop and fly together like grass-hoppers; and in that man¬ 
ner they hunt apes, and such other beasts, whom they pursue even to the tops of the 
highest trees. Also we saw adders that were copped on the crowns of their heads, as 
big as a man’s thigh, and so venomous, as the negroes of that country informed us, 
that if any living thing came within the reach of their breath it died presently, there 
being no remedy nor antidote against it. We likewise saw others not copped on their 
crowns, nor so venomous as the former, but far greater and longer, with an head as big 
as a calf’s.’ 

In the course of his wanderings, he somehow got into the service of 
the king of China, during which time the city of Nanquin was attempt¬ 
ed to be taken by the king of Tartaria, but his army was sorely discom- 
fitted. Mark the result. 1 Now,’ says Pinto, ‘after they had taken an 
account of all the dead, there appeared four hundred and fifty thousand, 
the most of whom died by sickness, as also an hundred thousand 
horses, and threescore thousand rhinocerots, which were eaten in the 
space of two months and a half, wherein they wanted victual; so that 
of eighteen hundred thousand men, wherewith the king of Tartaria 
came to beseige Pequin, he carried home seven hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand less than he brought.’ From carrying on an armament against the 
king of Mattaban, Pinto becomes Ambassador to the court of Calamin- 
ham, whose extraordinary magnificence he specially describes, and 
thence sails down the great river Ritsey, whose banks, if we may believe 
him, are stocked with marvels. He makes particular mention of 4 cer¬ 
tain tawny men, who are great archers, having their feet like oxen, but 
their hands are like unto other men, except that they are exceeding hairy.* 
He saw, beside, 4 men named Magares, who feed on wild beasts, which 
they eat raw, such as serpents and adders : they hunt these wild beasts, 
mounted on certain animals as big as horses, which have three horns 
in the middle of their foreheads, with thick, short legs, and on the middle of 
their backs a row of prickles; all the rest of their body is like a great lizard; 
beside, they have on their necks instead of hair, other prickles, far longer 
and bigger than those on their backs; and on the joints of their shoulders 
short wings, (the real hippogriff!) wherewith they fly, as it were — leap¬ 
ing the length of five or six-and-twenty paces at a grasp.* 

Let us now see how Sir John Mandeville bears away the palm in his 
Travels,— 4 werein is sett down ye way to the Holie Lond, or Lond of 
Behest and Hieruzaleme ; as also to the londsof the Great Caan, and of 
Prester Iohn; to Indy and diverse other countries, with manie and 
straunge mcrveilles therein.’ His tour was commenced in 1322, and 
ended in 1356, — making thirty-four years’ absence from his native land. 
He went first to Egypt, and engaged in the service of the Sultan of that 
country, Melek Maderon. His religion at last induced him to leave 
that court for the Holy Land. Thence he went to Tartary, where, with 
four other knights, he was in the service of the Great Chan. His ob¬ 
ject of travel is thus expressed : 4 And for als moche as it is longtyme 

past that there was no general passage ne vyage over the see; and many 
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men were desiren for to here spoke of the Holy Lond, I, Iohn Mande- 
ville, knyght, that was born in Englond, in the town of Sevnt Albones, 
albeit not worthi, passed the see in the yeere of our Lord lesu Crist 
mccc xxii, in the day of Seynt Michelle, and hidre to have ben long tyme 
over the see, and have seen and gone thorghe divers londs, and manie 
provinces, and kingdomes, and iles, and have passed thorghe Tartarye, 
Lybye, Calde, and a gret partie of Ethiope; thorghe Amazoyne, Inde 
the less and the more, a gret partie, ana thorgheout manie other iles 
that ben abouten Inde; where dwellen many divers folkes, and of 
divers manners and laws, and of divers schappes of men.’ 

Mandeville seemed to labor under a kind of mental elephantiasis. 
Nothing was too large for his credit. In dragons and evil spirits, 
that carried on their ambulatory carnival on earth, and appeared con¬ 
stantly to the ‘stark staring eyes’ of men, he had the fullest belief; 
in fact, if we may trust him, he met with them in great abundance, 
and saw their nests, as it were, where most they bred and haunted. 
‘In Ethiope,’ as we learn from him, ‘are such men that have but 
one foot, and they go so fast that it is a grete marvel; and that is a 
large foot, for the shadow thereof covereth the body from sun or rain 
when they lie on their backs.’ In the island of Macameran, which 
is a ‘ great ile and fair,’ he says ‘ the men and women have heads 
like hounds; they are reasonable, and worship an ox for their God: 
they are good men to fight, and bear a great target wherewith they 
cover all their body, and a spear in their hand.’ The population 
in the island of Tarkonet, which he visited, receive this mention : 4 In 
this ile, all men are as beasts, and dwell in caves, not having wit to 
make houses. They eat adders, and speke not, but make such noises 
as the beastes do one to another.’ He proceeds: 4 There is another 
ile called Dodyn, and in the same ile are many and divers sorts of 
men who have evil manners. The King of this ile is a great lord 
and mighty, and hath in many iles other kings under him: and in 
one of these iles are men that have but one eye , and that is in the 
midst of their front, — which eat their flesh and fish all raw. And 
in another ile are men that have no heads , and their eyes are in their 
shoulders , and their mouth in their breasts !’ 

This gives Mandeville our ‘ suffrages’ as a superior of Pinto. No 
doubt his work was familiar to Shakspeare, who unquestionably took 
from it the information which Othello conveyed to the grave and 
reverend seniors, in his great Defence, wherein he spoke 

-‘Of antros vast and deserts idle, 

Of cannibals, that did each other eat, 

And of the Anthropophagi, men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shouldcrs. } 

Mandeville continues: 4 And in another ile nigh-by, are men that 
have ne head, ne eyen, and their mouth is in their shoulders! Another 
ile is there, where be men that have flat faces without nosen and with¬ 
out eyen, but they have two small holes in lew of eyen, and they have 
flatted nosen, withouten lippes. And also in that ile are men that have 
their faces all flat, without eyen, without mouth, and withouten nose, but 
they have their eyen and their mouth behind, on their shoulders!’ 
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The old knight was a perfect Yankee in inquisitiveness. These 
are his reasons for going to Tartary. We give them in his own 
quaint language: 4 And yee schalle undirstond that my felowes and I 
with our zomen, we 3erveden this Emperour (of Tartary) and weren 
his soudyoures fifteen moneths agenst the kyng of Mancy, that held 
war agenst him. And the cause was, for we hatlden grete lust for to 
see his noblesse, and the estat of his corte, and all his governance, to 
wyt gif it were soche as we herden say that it was.* 

He regretted, when at Jerusalem, in the Land of Behest, that he 
could not find many of the relics of our Saviour’s crucifixion. He 
gives this account of some of them : 4 A part of the crown wherewithal 
our Lord was crowned, and eke one of the nales, and the speer’s hed, 
and manie other relicks, are in France and Paris, in the kyng’s 
chapelle. This crown was made of junks of the see; half whereof 
is at Paris, and the other at Constantinople; and the speer’s shafte the 
emperour of Almany hath. Likewise the emperour of Constantinople 
saith that he hath the speer’s head— and I hare seen his' 

It was a subject of great regret to our traveler, that he did not visit 
Paradise ! —a place which he approached 4 very nearly,’ but concluded, 
somehow, not to enter. We wonder not at his scruples of unworthi-* 
ness, after the large stories he had previously told. Yet on reflection, 
we can hardly conceive that, after recording those stupendous narrations, 
he could shrink from any enterprise. But although he did not visit 
Paradise in projrria persona , he leads us to infer that he met a great 
plenty of persons who had, — and he offers us his information on the 
subject, with an air of earnest confidence, as if he could not be gain- 
sayed. He knew very well — (if he disbelieved his own story, which 
is doubtful)—that contradiction was almost impossible, since travel, in 
those days, was a matter of Herculean enterprise, seldom entered upon, 
save by Quixottes errant, and wights of suspicious integrity of brain. 
Therefore he was at liberty to speak as he did of the place beloved by 
our first parents, — and where often 

* Hand in hand they passed, the loveliest pair 
That ever since in Love’s embraces met: 

Adam, the goodliest man of men, since born 
His sons, — the fairest of her daughters, Eve.’ 

He does not enter, like the sublime and imaginative Milton, upon a 
picture of the verdant coverts of laurel and myrtle, the bright 
Acanthus, the roses, jessamines, crocus, and hyacinth, that ‘broidered 
with rich inlay’ that holy ground; but he simply saith: 4 Of Paradys 
ne can I not speken properly, — for I was not there. It is far 
beyond, and that forthinketh me: also I was not worthi. This Paradys 
is enclosed all about with a wall, and men wyt not whereof it is made, 
for the walls beinge covered all over with mosse, as it seemeth: and 
that wall stretchethe fro the South unto the North, and it hath not 
but one entree, and that is closed with Fyre-brenning.’ This idea of 
the burning fire at the gate of Paradise he derived without question 
from the early Scriptures, wherein is recorded the ejection of Adam 
and Eve from Eden, — whom God sent forth to till the earth, et 
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collocavit angelum qui praferebat manu igneum gladium, ut custo - 
diret aditum Paradisi. Indeed the hints of many of his gratuities 
are drawn from the Sacred Writings, which are thus perverted and 
obscured to his reader. 

We have written enough, we think, to convince the most sceptical 
that Mandeville is a preeminent fabulist, — worthy to stand like a 
Colossus among the great Fibbers of the Past. A closer comparison 
of his claims to distinction in this regard, will add fresh leaves to his 
crown. We have not forgotten the Pantagruel and Gargantua of 
Rabelais; the tin horn and cherry-tree of Munchausen; the Lillipu¬ 
tians that beset Gulliver, nor the extraordinary means which he 
subdued great conflagrations withal; — but for ‘ large discourse’ in 
fiction, we prefer Mendez Pinto to all of them, — and Mandeville to 
Pinto. w. 


STANZAS. 

PENNED IN A TBANCE, BY ONE OF THE * SMITTEN . 1 

Dearest, would’at thou but believe 
A heart that never can deceive, 

Alas! no longer free, — 

That faithful heart should truly tell 
The secret charm, the tender spell, 

That bound it first to theel 

"Tis not that cradled in thine eyes 
The baby, Love, forever lies 
On couches dipt in dew; 

’Tis not because those eyes have won 
Their temper'd light from April’s sun, — 

From Heav’n their tints of blue! 

"Tis not that o’er a brow of snow 
Thy parted tresses lightly flow 
In waves of tasteful fold; 

Nor yet because the hand of grace 
Has formed that dear, bewitching face 
In Beauty’s happiest mould: 

No, dearest, no! but from my soul, 

It was a little smile that stole 

The cherish’d sweets of rest: 

And ever since, from morn till night, 

That glorious smile still haunts my sight,. 

In dimples gaily drest. 

And, dearest, would’st thou but believe 
A heart that never can deceive, 

Alas! no longer free! 

’T would tell thee thou could’st ne’er impart 
A smile of thine to cheer a heart 
More truly bound to thee! 

Yet should my days in sorrow flow, 

Nor Fortune’s loitering hand bestow 
A single boon on me, 

The frowns of fate I still would meet, 

And never deem my woes complete, 

Till banish’d far from thee! h. 
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A VOICE FROM THE COMET. 

1 Look to it well! Checks and disasters 

Grow in the veins of nations highest reared; 

As knots, by the conflux of meeting saps, 

Infect the sound pine, and divert his grain 

Tortive and errant from his course and growth.* Shahbpeabb. 

As I was lately indulging myself in an evening stroll through the 
avenues of that pleasant promenade which looks forth upon the waters 
of our matchless Bay, I fell into a train of musing upon the mutability of 
all human things. What gave a retrospective impulse to my medita¬ 
tions, I know not; but so it was that I was carried back to some of the 
earliest ages of the world. I thought of the Assyrian empire, founded 
by Ninus, in the blood and slaughter of his neighbors, — of his murder 
by his wife, Semiramis, who added Ethiopia to her dominions, but 
was finally killed by her own son Nymios. I reflected upon the 
Second Universal Monarchy, founded by Cambyses on the additional 
ruins of many other kingdoms, and that this was cemented by the blood 
of his brother and his son, — that his kingdom was afterward translated 
to the Macedonians by Alexander, not without equal guilt, from whom it 
was subsequently wrested by the power of mighty Rome, — the Fourth 
Universal Monarchy. I felt a kind of horror thrilling through my very 
soul, as I thought ‘ what millions died that Cesar might be great,’ and 
pondered upon the bloody deeds of Nero, Domitian, Caligula, Helioga- 
bulus, and the rest of the royal monsters, who had deluged their coun¬ 
try in blood, — how this mighty Roman Empire, which had existed 
above a thousand years, had in its turn been overrun and destroyed by 
Northern Barbarians, who annihilated almost every evidence of its 
greatness. I sketched to myself the present divisions of the world, and 
mourned that the benign influence of our holy religion had not more 
deeply penetrated the hearts of men. I was passing rapidly over in my 
mind, the existing state of Russia, still sunk in barbarism, —the peasan¬ 
try being yet slaves, bought and sold with the soil: France, that had 
waded through oceans of blood to establish something like a free govern¬ 
ment, and apparently now retrograding: Prussia, a camp, where every 
man is a soldier, so marshalled that the will of the sovereign could in a 
moment array the whole nation in arms: Austria, no better governed 
for the happiness of its people : England, about to unsettle institutions 
which have led her on to wealth and to glory : Italy, — the once proud 
Italy, — humbled to the dust: Spain, — romantic Spain,— torn asunder 
by the most ferocious and bloody civil wars: South America, still in com¬ 
motion, and even our own beloved country, far from realizing the moral 
blessings expected to result from a system of government framed with so 
much wisdom, and cemented with so much patriotic blood ! 

While these reflections were passing through my mind, I was un¬ 
conscious of the lapse of time, and dreamed not that the midnight hour 
had passed, until my attention was suddenly arrested by a great light 
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at the lower end of the Middle-walk. At the same moment, the tones 
of the city clocks, tolling the hour of one, rolled in waves of sound 
through the still and solemn night air. So sudden and vivid was the 
radiance, that at first it seemed a vessel bursting forth into flame. I has¬ 
tened toward it, and was on the point of raising the alarm, when, in a 
moment, it disappeared! Filled with amazement and terror, I turned to 
retrace my steps, and lo ! the excessive light was still before me. I could 
now distinctly see that it was not an ignited body, but was in the form of a 
circle, and of that fierce and fiery aspect which the sun sometimes 
assumes, when the intensity of his light is dimmed by a humid atmos¬ 
phere. I stopped, instinctively, not knowing what to do, or which way 
.to turn from the orb that glared upon my startled vision, ‘ a still and 
awful red.’ At length a voice broke upon my ear, and I heard these 
words: ‘Fear not, mortal!—thou art under my influence. I know 
the range which thy thought? have taken to-night. Happily, thy soul 
is not confined to time nor space, else thou hadst not wandered back into 
ages that are passed, and in a few hours have called up the mighty 
events which have consumed thousands of years in their completion. 
Know, then, that my dwelling is in — the comet ! 7 

The circular light now gradually faded from before me, and I beheld 
a majestic human form, clad in the regal robes of ancient Rome. I 
lack languageto describe my emotions, as the Spirit proceeded: 

* I am that Cesar, upon whose sacrifice of millions of human beings 
thou hast been ruminating. Forty-four years before the Christian Era 
was I assassinated, and there appeared ja comet to receive me, like none 
which had been seen before nor since. From that period until the 
present, I have been the inhabitant of this fiery and erratic orb, and 
hurled through illimitable space, amid innumerable glorious worlds. 
Mortal! — thou art in the presence of the once mighty Cesar, who gave 
laws to the world. Listen,then, to what I,ain about to utter; for this 
comet will not remain long among you, nor will another soon pass this 
way, — much less need ye expect again to hold intercourse with me, or 
with any other inmate of these wandering and blazing stars,—^ the habi¬ 
tations assigned to the souls of warriors. Thy religion and thy phi¬ 
losophy are at fault to discover why man is now the same cruel, rapa¬ 
cious, ungovernable being, in this day of science and knowledge, that he 
was in the age of darkness and ignorance. Almost wouldst thou arraign 
the providence of God. Know, then, presumptuous Child of Mortality, 
that thou art bound in fetters of Error. Th.e Supreme has placed it in 
the power of every human being to secure his own happiness. By the 
unerring fiat of Omnipotence, has he decreed immutable laws, both phy¬ 
sical and moral, throughout the myriads of worlds invisible to this poor 
planet. Think but of an atom, — imagine to thyself the most minute of 
material substances, scarce visible to the human eye,-—and contrast it with 
a globe ten thousand millions of times larger than the earth, and thou wilt 
have but a faint idea of the physical insignificance of this ball, when com¬ 
pared with that boundless space through which I wander. Yet hath it 
been wisely arranged, that for the uses of man, it is large enough. 
Greater magnitude coijld not have increased its comforts, nor would 
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change or alteration add to the blessings of human existence. Let the 
film fall from thine eyes, and those of thy fellow men, as it has dropped 
from mine, and they will see that matter is indeed of no value, save as it 
accomplishes the purposes of its creation, and that throughout all space it 
exists. Cast thine eyes up to the concave sphere above thee, and know 
that thou beholdest but a few of the myriads of orbs which are all com¬ 
posed of matter, and that each one is as peculiarly adapted to the uses 
of its inhabitants, as is this earth, which is now composed of the same 
elements as when it was swayed by my sceptre. Go, then, to thy fel¬ 
low American citizens, and proclaim to them, that they are fast sinking 
into Egyptian darkness. Their thoughts are all occupied upon mate¬ 
rial subjects. In their pride, they imagine that they are only annihi¬ 
lating time and space to minister to their farther advancement. Let 
them beware! Their peace, their comfort, their honor, their present 
and future happiness, all are at stake! Let them beware ! My life 
was sacrificed to give freedom to Rome. Where is Rome now ? She 
is where America will be long ere one century shall have rolled over 
the heads of her favored and happy people, unless they pause and reflect, 
that, modify, form, and fashion matter as they may, it will in the end 
be nothing but matter. Go and publish it throughout the land, that all 
the misery on which thou hast this night ruminated—the murders, the 
tyranny, the rapacity, and the cruelty of man,— has arisen from the neglect 
of mind. To this very hour, in what moral have you advanced, even in 
this country of freedom, beyond the days of ancient Greece ? Have you a 
greater poet than Homer? A historian more renowned than Herodotus ? 
A more sound philosopher than Plato ? Has Euclid been excelled in the 
mathematics? Are your orators greater than Demosthenes? You boast 
of your Religion: Do you practice it ? You talk of your Public Schools : 
What are they? You teach the pupils to read and write. Do you see 
that they read proper books ? Are they imbued with a love of country ? 
Are they instructed in useful employments, that may yield them support, 
and advance the general interests of the State? Or are not your 
boasted Seminaries of Education but a mean of placing dangerous 
weapons in the hands of children that they are not taught to use ? Do 
you encourage virtue by your public exhibitions, as the Romans did? 
Or are not your theatres often the scenes of every species of lascivious 
and immoral representation ? Are you refining, extending, and beautify¬ 
ing your language ? Or are you not filling it with every species of bar¬ 
barism and corruption ? Is care taken to have wholesome laws enacted? 
If so, how is it that in your towns and cities every tenth house is a 
rum-shop ? Shall I go on ?—or have I already said enough to convince 
you, that large crops of cotton and of grain, — splendid ships and steam¬ 
boats, rail-roads and canals, — though all well enough, as new and 
convenient modifications of matter,— are not of themselves sufficient to 
preserve, much less to increase, human happiness, unless they are 
accompanied by a corresponding advance in morals and in religion ? Go, 
then, into every street in your cities, to every corner of your land, and 
proclaim from the house-tops that he whose life was forfeit to the 
freedom of his country ha$ been permitted to leave his Fifcry Car t q 
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proclaim to the inhabitants of this Western World that some Tyrant 
will seize upon their liberties, and that their country will exhibit the 
same scenes of carnage, of blood, and of slaughter, as all former 
nations have experienced, unless the minds of the people are turned 
from their present maddened devotion to the mere modifications of matter 
to the higher and more exalted qualities of the soul' 


The voice of the Spirit ceased. On the instant, an intense bright¬ 
ness glowed around me, from which an orb of fiery red slowly 
ascended, gradually lessening in size as it receded, until at last it 
appeared no larger than a star of the fifth magnitude. Amazed and 
wonder-stricken, I took my pensive way to my apartment. I have 
recorded the strange adventure, and leave it to the reader to determine 
how far I may have been deceived, — how far my reverie may have 
been the effect of imagination. Certain it is, I shall not soon forget 
the solemn and warning Voice from the Comet. p 


LIFE’S SHADOWS. 


i. 

Oh, what a dreary void is life, when all hath passed away 
That shed a freshness o’er its dawn — a glory round its day; 

When all its richest flowers have lost their freshness and tneir hue, — 
When Friendship hath a traitor turned, and Love has left us too. 


ii. 

’Tis well when apathy conies on, and Memory’s records sleep, 

If Joy forget to wake a smile, yet Sorrow does not weep: 

When woe hath poisoned every spring whence Youth’s warm feelings gush’d, 
Oh! let it turn to adamant the bosom it hath crushed! 


in. 

God keen me from their dreadful doom, whose mem’ry knows no night, 
But kindles on the tomb of Hope an everlasting light! 

The wrecks of by-gone happiness unburied round them lie, 

And spectres of the gloomy past are ever flitting by. 


IV. 

Yet some there be, who pass through life, clothed as it were in steel, — 
Armed at all points with selfishness, who will not —cannot feel: 
Whose cheek no tale of wretchedness with pity’s tear can bathe, 

Whose callous souls the scorn of all is impotent to scathe. 


Nath’less, I would not be that man who feels not other’s pain, 

Whose breast at Nature’s genuine sigh forgets to sigh again : 

For he who binds the broken heart, in murmured blessings hears 
An echo of that anthem ever hymning through the spheres. 

J. B. 
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BREAKERS! 

▲ SCENE AT SEA,—BT AN EYE-WITNESS. 

‘What stir is this? What tumult’s in the waves 7 
Whence cometh this alarum V Henby the Sixth. 

The group of islands called by us ‘the Azores/ known to the 
English by the name of ‘ the Western Islands/ lies very nearly midway 
between Europe and America. They are all of volcanic formation, 
and present that appearance of rich fertility which might be expected 
from the nature of their origin. Terceira is, perhaps, the most beautiful 
of them all. On the Western side, a bold but verdant promontory juts 
out into the sea. On doubling this point, the whole island bursts at 
once upon the view. From the promontory on the left, the shore sweeps 
away in the form of a crescent, and terminates in an abrupt point, composed 
of rugged rocks. In one part, the island rises to sucn a height that its 
summit is concealed by floating clouds; in others, its wilder features 
have been tamed down into gentle slopes by the softening hand of culti¬ 
vation. The beholder sees before him a panorama of orange groves, vine¬ 
yards, and harvest-fields, streaked here and there with a dark mountain 
ravine, and sprinkled with cottages, convents, and country-seats. The little 
town of Angra, white as a New-England village, stands in the back¬ 
ground, smiling at the dark Atlantic, which rolls and dashes its snow¬ 
capped billows on the shore beneath. 

But to the mariner, the island is as treacherous as it is beautiful. 
From the Eastern extremity of the half-moon formed by the shore, 
toward the opposite promontory, runs a formidable ledge of rocks, 
that nearly shut in the bay, leaving an entrance on the Western side 
of only half a mile in width. Around these rocks, in every direction, 
innumerable breakers lie concealed just below the surface of the water. 
Within, the anchorage is insecure. The anchor finds no resting-place 
until nearly every inch of cable has been let go, and then meets a 
bottom composed of jagged rocks. Woe to the vessel found moored 
here at any distance from shore by a Northern gale! It would be 
better that she had cast anchor in the open sea ! 

At Angra, one Sunday afternoon, in the month of April, 18—, many 
were the groups of dark-eyed, black-haired Portuguese, collected at 
the numerous balconies, which form so essential a feature in Portu¬ 
guese towns. Spy-glasses were seen turned toward a beautiful 
frigate which had that morning come to anchor within a league of the 
shore. The flag she displayed, (it was that of the United States,) was 
then almost unknown to the islanders: at least, no American vessel of 
war had as yet ventured round the promontory which conceals from 
their view the Western Atlantic. 

The day had been calm and clear. About an hour before, however, 
a few light clouds had come flitting over from the North-west. These 
were presently succeeded by others, larger and darker. The wind 
gradually arose, like a giant awaking from slumber. Heavy, lowering 
clouds came rolling up from the horizon, spreading as they arose, until 
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the whole expanse of blue sky was obscured by one vast, dull, misty 
canopy. The wind, in the meantime, had been steadily increasing ; 
and it was evident to every one who had the least knowledge of such 
matters, that a gale of uncommon violence was rapidly approaching. 

There were two or three small merchant-vessels moored in the bay, 
close under the island. These were in no danger from a gale blowing 
directly from the land, for they were sheltered from the wind by a high, 
precipitous shore, rising abruptly from the water’s edge. But for a 
vessel at any considerable distance from the shore, the case was far 
different. 

The American frigate had anchored at about a league from the land, 
and within a mile of the reef of rocks which shuts in the bay on the 
Southern side, thus bringing them directly under her lee. To extricate 
herself from this dangerous situation, by regaining the open sea, it 
w'ould be necessary to stand for the passage formed at the Western 
extremity of the island by the promontory on one side, and the breakers 
on the other. This could be done only by sailing almost in the teeth 
of the wind. From the first appearance of a gale, the inhabitants of 
the town had watched the movements of the frigate with much anxiety, 
fully comprehending the danger of her situation. A man-of-war’s 
boat, containing a party of officers, had put off hastily from the shore 
to return to the ship, and was seen dancing along the already swollen 
billows. At one moment it rode on the top of the surf; at the next, it 
disappeared entirely from view. At length, after a long contest with 
the waves, which had threatened every instant to ingulph it, the little 
bark reached the ship, at whose side it was shortly after seen hanging 
in safety. In the meantime, nothing on board the frigate indicated an 
approaching extrication from her perilous position. It is true, her royal 
and top-gallant-yards had been sent down, and her top-masts housed, 
on the first appearance of a gale. But this is a common precaution on 
such occasions, on board ships of war, even when lying securely in 
harbour. Two hours had now elapsed, yet not a sail was unfurled; 
and to the naked eye she appeared as tranquil as if every one on 
board were asleep. 

But to those who w’ere watching her from the neighbouring balconies, 
the spy-glass told another story. They saw that the most active prepara¬ 
tions were making on board to leave so insecure a position. All hands 
were evidently engaged in endeavouring to heave up the anchor, and 
there was a struggle between the strength of the ship’s crew and the 
rocks, which held the anchor firm in their tenacious grasp. The 
gale was rapidly increasing, and it was clear that the ship was driven 
by it toward the reef; her anchor still obstinately clinging to the rocky 
bottom, only retarded her leeward motion, without preventing it. 
Under such circumstances, a vessel of any other nation, perhaps, 
would have cut her cable and run. But the Yankee had, apparently, 
no notion of losing his anchor, and seemed inclined to defer making 
use of this dernier resort until the very last moment. 

And now, let us leap over those jealous bulwarks -which hide the 
interior operations of a man-of-war, and stand on the deck of the United 
States’ frigate C-. 
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In that motely throng of officers and men on the quarter-deck, — in 
that hubbub of voices, in which are distinguishable only the hoarse 
growl of a boatswain’s mate, or the shrill command of a junior mid¬ 
shipman,— a landsman perceives nothing but confusion — a man-of- 
war’s man, the most perfect order. Just abaft the main-mast, the deck 
resounds heavily to the tramp of the crew, as they slowly, but steadily, 
heave round the capstern. With a measured tread, which keeps time 
with the animating music of the fife, they struggle with cheerful ardor 
against the formidable force of the rocks beneath, though there is yet 
no sign that their labor will be rewarded by success. In every part of 
the quarter-deck, at the different sheets and halyards, are groups of 
seamen, waiting but the signal to 4 hoist away !’ while officers are seen 
scattered in every direction,—here a lieutenant, there a midshipman, — 
who repeat, at short intervals, the inspiriting order of * Heave cheerly, 
my lads,—heave cheerly!’ Every man is at his station. The captain, 
mounted on the lee horse-block, looks with cool collectedness, now toward 
the quarter from whence the gale comes rushing on, then at the reef of 
rocks to leeward; and the first lieutenant, now the ostensible comman¬ 
der, at a few paces from him on the deck, from time to time makes the 
hoarse tones of the trumpet distinctly heard, amid the discordant din of 
creaking masts,—the heavy tramp of the crew heaving round the cap- 
stem,— the shrill whistling of the boatswain and his mates, — and the 
fearful roaring of the wind through the rigging. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, and to all appearance this interval of 
anxious suspense was about to have a terrible termination. The ship 
seemed about to be dashed upon the rocks, which might now be seen 
scarce a hundred yards to leeward. The order was given to cut the 
cable. It had hardly been issued, before a simultaneous cry from the 
crew announced that the ‘ anchor was home.’ The tramp of the men 
became quicker and quicker, as the capstern bars went round with 
augmented speed, until the anchor, reduced to a naked stem, in its 
contact with the rocks, was securely lodged in its place. Instantly the 
bars were unshipped from the capstern, and the order to ‘make sail* 
was followed by the rush of men up the rigging, — the tumultuous 
flapping of canvass as it was displayed to the wind,—the shrill screeching 
of the boatswain’s whistle, —and the confused shouting of voices, nearly 
drowned by the roar of the elements. In a few moments the frigate 
was dashing through the water in the direction of the outlet to wind¬ 
ward, under close-reefed topsails, her yards almost touching the waves. 


The second night after the incident we have been attempting to describe 

found the C-midway between the Azores and Madeira, sweeping 

rapidly over the open sea, with a strong north-west breeze, right aft. 
The first watch had been relieved, and the striking of ‘two bells’ (one 
o’clock) had told the drowsy starboard watch, lying scattered fore and 
aft on the deck, that three hours must elapse before they could retire to 
their hammocks. The lieutenant on duty, carrying in his hand that 
sceptre of naval command, a trumpet, strolled up and down the star- 
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board side of the quarter-deck. On the larboard side were three or 
four midshipmen, keeping themselves awake by pacing briskly over 
the portion of deck between the main and mizen masts, and commenting 
on the narrow escape of the preceding day. 

Swift driving clouds obscured the greater part of the heavens; but 
leaving here and there a large field of blue sky, clear as crystal, and 
bespangled with stars. At times the moon, glittering with metallic 
brilliance, as if delicately carved out of the whitest silver, would 
suddenly appear sailing through the liquid ether, and as quickly 
vanish, —and then indeed ‘there was darkness on the face of the deep.* 
It needed little aid from fancy to imagine her a beauteous, half-blush¬ 
ing, half-romping young Phoebe, now playfully dancing and skipping 
about, smiling upon an admiring observer with timid archness, and 
then slyly running to hide her bright face behind her grandmother’s 
apron. 

The ship was sailing under single-reefed top-gall ant-sails, with a ten- 
knot breeze; for though it was night, and a dark night too, nothing 
like land or a ledge of rocks existed within hundreds of miles of her 
present course, if the charts could be relied on. There could be, then, 
no danger in letting the old ship walk as fast as she pleased over the 
water, especially as there was no appearance of a squall, — the breeze, 
though strong, blowing remarkably steady ; though one or two veteran 
quarter-masters, to whom experience had taught caution as well as 
courage, shook their heads in disapproval of what they considered the 
imprudence of the captain in keeping such a press of sail on the ship 
after night-fall. 

The greater part of the men on deck, lying between the guns, had 
fallen asleep. The conversation of the midshipmen had subsided into 
occasional monosyllables, — the youngest of them was napping on the 
arm-chest. The officer of the watch himself was leaning very suspi¬ 
ciously against the bulwarks. Nothing disturbed the stillness of the 
scene, save the monotonous sighing of the wind as it filled the bellying 
canvass, and the showery spray, as it was dashed from the angry billows 
by the prow. Suddenly, a hollow voice, coming apparently from the 
main-topmast head, but which seemed to those on the quarter-deck 
frightfully near, shouted : 1 Breakers ahead P 

4 Where away V instantly demanded the lieutenant, through the 
trumpet, at the top of his voice. 

Not a man on deck, officer or seaman, but waited with intense 
anxiety the response. But no answer came. The officer of the deck 
impatiently repeated the question. Still, all was silent. It was strange, 
too. The voice had appeared to come from a point at least as elevated 
as the topmast-head; but it is not usual, on board ships of war, for men 
to be seen at night higher than the main-top. And in fact there was no 
one visible on the mast, from the royal yard downward, but the men 
stationed in the top. It was, undoubtedly, one of these who had given 
the alarm. The officer hailed the top. 

‘ Maintop there !* 

4 Ay, ay, Sir !* 
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‘ Which of you sung out 1 breakers!’ just now V 

‘ Twas n’t none of us, Sir . 1 

‘ Didn’t you hear any body halloo 1 breakers ahead ?’ 

‘ No, Sir,’ answered several of them together, in a tone that convinced 
every one that they spoke the truth. 

• Mizzen-top there!’ 

• Sir!’ 

‘ Did you hear * breakers !’ sung out, just now V 

‘Yes, Sir.’ 

‘Where from?’ 

• From the quarter-deck, Sir.’ 

It was mysterious. All on deck, including the lieutenant himself 
would have taken their oath that the voice had come from the main-top¬ 
mast cross-trees, or thereabouts; but a midshipman, who was ordered 
thither to reconnoitre, returned with the intelligence that not a soul 
was aloft, but the men stationed in the top. 

At length he sung out: ‘Young gentlemen of the watch, tell a 
boatswain’s mate to come here. We must give these rascals a taste of 
the colt.’ Then, putting the trumpet to his mouth, he addressed the 
top-men in a stern voice: * Come all of ye down from the maintop,— 
d’ye hear? — every mother’s son of ye!’ 

‘ Ay, ay, Sir,’ responded the obedient seamen, though they under¬ 
stood pretty well the object of this unexpected invitation. 

The night was warm, and consequently all the wind-sails in the ship 
were in requisition. It may he well to state, for the benefit of landsmen, 
that these are very convenient contrivances for keeping up a circula¬ 
tion of fresh air below decks. Without them, the wara-room, the 
steerage, the cock-pit, and the birth-deck, would be insupportable in 
warm weather. They consist of large tubes of canvass, having their 
upper orifices, — (which are always turned toward the quarter from 
whence the wind blows,) — at about fifteen feet from the deck; they are 
let fall through the different hatch-ways, and their lower extremities 
open on that part of the ship which they are intended to ventilate. 

The top-men were ranged in a line at the starboard gang-way. The 
boatswain stood ready to perform his duty. The lieutenant then gave 
them a lecture in true naval style, — which we do not care to repeat, — 
on the enormity of their offence in thus daring to disturb the whole 
ship’s company. He told them that he could have them all strung up 
to the yard-arm for it, but ended with the very comfortable intelligence, 
that, as they had generally behaved themselves in an orderly manner, 
he would only ‘ skin them alive.’ 

In truth, if any of them had stood convicted of the offence in question, 
it would have been, by the rules of the service, a much more serious 
affair than a few lashes with the colt. But the officer was more than 
half convinced of their innocence. He knew the difficulty of finding 
out the real delinquent; but it was necessary to keep up the forms of 
naval justice, — and he would cut a very poor figure m the eyes of 
the ship’s crew, if he should permit such a heinous misdemeanor to 
pass unpunished. Consequently the reiterated protestations of inno¬ 
cence from some of the more timid among them, or from others who 
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happened to be cursed with tender hides, had no other effect than to 
elicit a fresh volley of oaths from the officer, and the order to strip off 
their jackets. 

4 Now,’ said the lieutenant, ‘ if the rascal who is guilty will come out 
and confess it, he alone shall suffer, and the rest may go about their 
business.* 

There was silence for a few moments, — but no one seemed anxious 
to accept this very tempting invitation. The lieutenant was about to 
put in practice the laudable maxim universally adopted in the navy — 

‘ Flog ten innocent men, rather than let one guilty man escape,* — the 
boatswain’s mate was even beginning to flourish his colt, — when 

4 Breakers ahead P shouted the voice aloft, in the same deep, 
sepulchral tones as before. 

All eyes were turned upward. Not a human being was to be seen. 
The boatswain’s mate let fall his instrument of torture, and a close 
observer might have perceived that a superstitious awe was creeping 
over the minds of the crew. An old quarter-master, hat in hand, came 
and spoke in a low voice to the officer of the deck, pointing significantly 
to the cockpit wind-sail. The lieutenant nodded his head, and turning 
toward a midshipman who stood near him, said: 

4 Which of the young gentlemen sleeps in the cockpit?* 

4 Mr. B-, Sir,’ was the reply. 

4 Go down, and tell Mr. B-that I wish to see him on deck.* 

4 Ay, ay, Sir,* said the midshipman, as he hastened to execute the 
command. 

4 Is it you, Mr. B-said the officer of the watch, as soon as he 

made his appearance on deck, 4 who have thus dared to amuse yourself 
by disturbing the whole ship’s company V 

4 Yes, Sir,’ answered the young gentleman, with a smile which the 
stem manner of his superior could not wholly suppress. 

4 Very well, Sir, you may go down again: but you will soon leam 
that a man-of-war is no place for ventriloquism , nor any such waggery. 
I shall report you in the morning to the captain.* 

The next day poor B-found the lieutenant’s prediction verified in 

a severe reprimand and a month’s suspension. L c p 


MOSS. 

How I love to look on the fresh, green moss, in the pleasant time of spring, 

When the young, light leaves in me quick breeze toss, like fairies on the wing: 

When it springeth up in woodland walks, and a natural carpet weaves, 

To cover the pale and withered stalks, and last year’s fallen leaves. 

And dearly I love to see it where, on the old ruin gay, 

Which crumbles to Time’s heavy touch, it spreads its mantle gay. 

And I love its freshened brilliancy, when the last rain hath pattered, 

And the sun-lit drops on its surface he, like stars from the pure sky scattered. 

But oh ! I love the bright moss most, when I see it thickly spread 
O’er the sculptured stone that fain would boast of its forgotten dead: 

For I think, ‘ If that lowly thing can efface the fame that earth hath given, 

Who is there that would ever chase glory, save that of Heaven V m. a. ». 
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THE DYING POET. 

With gentle motion, swaying to and fro, 

Dimly revealing half the scene below, 

Through the night watches weary vigil keeping 
O’er the pale form beneath its faint beams sleeping, 
Flickering and flaring in the night air damp 
Which breathes around, an antique pendant lamp 
With sickly lustre gilds the shaaowy gloom, 

The phantom horrors of the silent room, 

Where, calm and willing as a little flower 
Shutting its petals at the twilight hour, 

Soft as tne breeze that cools the summer day, 

A weary spirit breathes itself away. 

Approach yon couch, and gaze upon that form 
Of manly beauty, wrecked by many a storm 
Of passion wild. The chilly midnight air 
Plays with the clusters of the raven hair 
That shades and veils his lofty brow from view, 
Contrasting sadly with that pallid hue 
Which fast absorbs the fading hectic streak- 
Bv Death’s cold finger stamp’d upon his cheek. 

That glorious orb—that soul-lit eye is hid 
By the long lashes of its drooping lid : 

No fearful pangs his wasted frame convulse, 

But throbbing heart—the wildly fluttering pulse,— 
The sudden heaving of the quivering breast, 

Like ocean waking from a transient rest, — 

The half drawn sigh — the auick and gasping breath, — 
Proclaim too welfthe stealthy work of ueam. 

He wakes — his cheek assumes a sudden flush 
Of transient life — he speaks— and like the gush 
Of limpid waters as they gently flow 
From verdant hills to greener vales below ? 

And sleeping lakes by tempests seldom stirred, 
Breathes on nis lip — the Poet’s dying word. 

‘It comes— the hour so coveted and sought 

Through all the changes of the vanished years, 

Wrth shame and glory — sorrow — pleasure fraught 
Illumed by smiles — or dimmed by gushing tears. 
And shall I play the coward now, or shrink 
From the dim region’s brink 1 

1 Why should I shrink 1 I have no fear of change, 

Since from the little sphere which gave me birth 
In worlds ideal I have learned to range; 

Or if at times I sought this lower earth, 

’T was as the bud by weariness oppressed, 

But for a moment’s rest. 

‘ The world— the world of guilty men I loathed, — 

And so I sought another to create; 

There my soul’s thoughts in living forms were clothed; 

Then dreamed myself the conqueror of fate: 

Vain dream! these mental creatures could rebel, 

And make my earth — a hell. 

‘ And thither earthly phantoms found their way, 

With damned thoughts obscured by accents sweet; 
Of immortality much muttered they, 

And proffered fading laurels at my feet; 

And then I bartered sold and all —oh shame! 

For perishable fame 1 
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‘ Giving the secrets of my breast to others 

For the base incense of the vulgar crowd, 

Whose very souls might hail the worms as brothers: 

But yet with such idolatry grew proud, 

And for a season almost deemed I trod 
This hated earth — a God 1 

*1 too became Idolater in turn, 

And bowed my heart before a lovely form 
Of that same clay, I had been wont to spurn; 

Re-touched the mould with Fancy’s colours warm, 
Then from the world poetic, fire I stole, 

And gave the form a soul. 

* Investing it with outward beauty rich, 

And mental loveliness, and all things fair — 

Ten thousand attributes of glory, which 

Existed but in fevered thought — yet there 
A willing slave, mv inmost soul I poured, 

And my own work adored. 

* And how repaid this exercise of art ? 

’Tis an old tale, oft told upon the lyre; 

The vulture ever eating at the heart 

Which still endures, unable to expire; 

The chains of passion tnat forever bind 
The energies of mind 1 

1 Such am I left; my heart has burned to dust 
With the fierce flames which flicker to go out 
And leave it lifeless; ’reft of every trust 

All hope extinct — all faith obscurea by doubt; 
Without a tear to dew my burning eye, 

I have but now — to die! 

* Welcome ye terrors which my soul defies ! 

No pangs more deep than those which rankle here, — 
No other hell has bitterer agonies 

Than this crushed heart — oh ! what have I to fear ? 
Nought — nought—e’en blest with life of endless pain, 
So not these woes again! 

‘Back to its source the life-tide slowly stenls; 

How now my spirit freezes with despair! 

How with strange images this sick brain reels! 

No moment left — the season’s past for prayer— 
Yet this stern agony claims one request — 

Father — oblivion — rest!* 

The struggle’s o’er— that heart is stilled and crushed, 
Those fearful tones like dying winds are hushed; 

Heavy with death the drooping eye-lids close 
And the pale features sink to stem repose. 

Oh! think not such the feverish accents wild 
By Fancy forced from Fiction’s imaged child. 

For thus too oft the sweetest poesy floats 
Upon the air with spirit-stirring notes, 

From harp with fibres of the bosom strung, 

Whose music by fierce agony is wrung, 

Whose every chord swept o’er by hand of pain 
Vibrates responsive to some mournful strain, 

In the dark soul strange happiness awakes, 

One moment quivers — ana forever breaks! 

Yet — strange delusion! — breathings such as these 
Delight the soul, and craving Fancy please,— 

And we, like urchins on the storm-white shore, 

Who smile to hear the breaker’s sullen roar, 
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Meanwhile forgetting that the angry wave 
Drags some proud vessel to an ocean grave, 

List to such strains, nor deem that they can be 
The echoes sad from Passion's troubled sea, 

Whose fearful waves, whose wildly-dashing surge 
Resound lost Hope’s or Love’s expiring dirge, — 

Whose tide sweeps on with force that owns no check, 

And bears the Heart a storm-worn, shattered wreck, 

Which for a moment crowns the billow’s crest, 

Then with wild music sinks to awful rest. B, D. W. 

New-York) Nov. 10, 1835. 


TRAVELS OF AN INDIAN PRINCE IN THE UNITED 8TATES. 

IN A SERIES OF LETTERS 

FROM A NORTH AMERICAN OGIMAII, ON A VISIT TO THE ATLANTIC SEA-BOARD: ADDRESSED TO A 
FRIEND IN A REMOTE TART OF THE INTERIOR. 

NUMBER TWO. 

Buffalo. 

My Friend: Feeling an insatiable desire to see the interior of a 
country whose frontiers had afforded me so many objects of remark, 
and of whose wealth and population I continued to hear new and 
interesting accounts, I determined to make but a short stay at Detroit, 
and to select some of the great commercial cities of the Atlantic as the 
theatre of my observations. I was conversing with a grave gentleman 
one day, who said to me in a sententious tone: 1 Oh, Wawanosh, if 
thou wouldst form an adequate idea of the American people, hasten to 
view their populous inland towns and great sea-board cities. If thou 
wouldst see ships that can withstand the tempests, and brave the battle, 
visit their navy-yards and their spacious harbours. If thou hast a 
curiosity to know the principles of their government and laws, and to 
hear their great civil chiefs speak in council, visit their political capitals 
and legislative assemblies. In short, in whatever department of know¬ 
ledge thou wouldst perfect thyself—whether it be to contrast manners 
and customs — to acquire just conceptions of their agriculture, com¬ 
merce and manufactures, or their attainments in invention, or the polite 
arts — their belles-lettres or their politics,—the sea-board is the field 
for observation, stricture, and comparison.’ 

So fully was I convinced of the justness of these remarks, that I 
determined to loose not a moment in profiting by them, and making 
the necessary dispositions, I embarked, with my attendants, on board a 
vessel which, by some extraordinary effort of human ingenuity, was 
rapidly propel lea through the water, without the aid of oars or sails. 
Thou art ready to say, that my credulity has been imposed on; but I 
can nevertheless assure thee of the truth of my assertion. I was told 
the motion w'as produced by the power of steam; but it was a long 
time, and not until after repeated examinations, that I could be convinced 
of the mode of its production and operation, which is truly wonderful. 
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And of all that I have seen of the mechanic arts, of this ingenious 
people, this is, by far, the most extraordinary example. Think of the 
vapour of water, which is only known to our people as a medicinal 
atmosphere, being made to lift ponderous iron bars, and turn prodigious 
cranks and wheels! Looking upon the whole floating structure, it 
seems as if it were urged along by the innate impulses of a mechanical 
soul. This species of vessel is claimed by the Americans as a pecu¬ 
liar invention of their own. But the principle of the engine itself is 
due to the parent tribe, of which this people are the descendants. 

1 Who* I observed to a person on board, ‘ was the inventor of this mode 
of propelling ships?’ ‘Fulton’was the reply. ‘Surely,* I resumed, ‘ the 
admiration of his genius cannot be confined to his own country, of 
which he has been the more immediate benefactor, but must embrace 
the whole civilized world.’ ‘Civilized world!’ he reiterated, — ‘a large 
part of the light and talents of the civilized world is employed by one 
nation to demonstrate that its neighbours have no intellectual light, 
talents, or genius at all!’ ‘ Is it possible,’ I rejoined, ‘that civilized and 
savage nations approach so near, in denying to merit its just reward, 
merely because a river, a lake, or a mountain, separates tribes ?’ 

Among the passengers who crowded the cabins of this boat, I remarked 
a number who observed a singular custom, during the evenings, and 
sometimes during a part of the day. Four persons sat upon opposite 
sides of a table, and threw down before them, alternately, pieces of 
square-shaped, stiff white paper, containing hieroglyphic marks, and 
I heard them occasionally vociferate certain cabalistic words. It was a 
long time before I ventured to interrogate any person on the subject, 
lest I should disturb a ceremony, which, from the great earnestness and 
fixed attention displayed, might possibly be a part of their religion. 
Again, it occurred to me that this must be some mathematical problem, 
which would be, by and by, solved, and the results carefully printed in 
the transactions of some of their learned societies. The Americans, 
thought I, are a grave, moral and philosophical people, and all their 
efforts are directed toward the promotion of great and useful objects. 
But oh, spirit of the Jeeseekaun !* how prone is a stranger to fall into 
errors of the grossest kind. Wouldst thou believe it, that what I sup¬ 
posed to be a religious ceremony, or a philosphical inquiry, turned out 
to be a mere amusement at the game of cards. Canst thou believe it, 
that the same people, who invent steam-boats, and build cities of brick, 
squander a great portion of their time in this idle, insipid, and (as I am 
told) expensive amusement. I find, by inquiry, that to supply these 
cards forms the business of entire manufactories,—that vast quantities of 
them are imported from foreign countries,—and that the sums thus ap¬ 
plied, amount to millions annually. Thus thou wilt see, my friend, that 
the amusements of one class of civilized society form the business of 
others, and in this way trades and manufactures are prodigiously multi¬ 
plied. 


♦ Art of jugglery. 
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We reached the town of Buffalo, after a pleasant voyage of two days. 
I shall only remain long enough to get a sight of its shops and build¬ 
ings, and hurry on to the great and busy marts south of it. I remark 
that the great falls below, which our people denominate Woyaiinoc, are 
called here by the Iroquois name of Niagara. 

Ever thine, 

Wawanosh. 


My Friend : I came out to this beautiful and romantic little lake, to 
visit the grave of one of my mother’s relatives, who fell in a great battle 
on its banks, when the Nadowas* routed our forefathers from this por¬ 
tion of the country. By a singular piece of good luck, the little glen which 
formed the cemetery was not disturbed by the plough, while almost 
every part of the lands adjacent was under tne dominion of agriculture. 
My companions and attendants could not forget the customary cere¬ 
monies on the occasion, and I had too much respect for their feelings to 
offer the least objection. Nor had I any occasion to regret the delay, 
since it gave me an opportunity of witnessing the mode in which the 
Americans conduct their elections. 

You will best understand my descriptions, by comparing the mode of 
expressing the popular voice here to that which has always prevailed 
with you. In an Indian town, popular acquiescence to personal claims 
is signified by individuals, at the time and in the manner which each 
one judges proper. Here it is done on a fixed day, and at a fixed 
hour, and all are required to present themselves publicly before a 
board of five men, to whom each voter hands a slip of paper, contain¬ 
ing the name of the person he approves, and the office he elects him to 
hold. But this paper is folded, so that the five men cannot read the 
inscriptions. They carefully put it in a small casket, which is finally 
opened, the several papers unrolled, perused, and the results decided. 
A mere majority determines the choice. In this way, offices of the 
highest responsibility are filled. It is a direct, explicit, and fair mode 
of testing the public will. Every person of suitable age, who submits 
to municipal authority, is allowed to vote. This is, in brief, the 
democratic system. There are no hereditary rights, titles, or honors. 
Talent and merit are the claims to distinction, and there is probably no 
country on earth where the same inducements are held out to aspiring 
genius, talent, or enterprise. The political system has, thus far, worked 
exceedingly well, and the nation has attained a high standard. A 
moral problem, however, remains yet to be solved. It is whether the 
majority-principle is adequate to give permanency to the existence 
of the government. Fifty or sixty years is a brief space in the history 
of the world. The influence of one’s fathers, if they have been 


* Name of the Northern Indians for the original confederacy of the Five Nations. 
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wise or good men for a few generations, will extend over such a 
period. But it is in concurrence with the observations of all past time, 
that the majority of men (I speak on the broadest scale) are neither 
wise, nor just, nor virtuous, nor good. Now the query is, whether the 
world is growing better, so that future years may be expected to 
produce a majority of virtuous men. But I am reading you a lecture, 
which you will perhaps think I had better deliver verbally. Be it so. 
It is in accordance with my notions in w r riting, to throw out subjects as 
they occur, and we can afterwards take them up, after tve have lit our 
pipes in our own wigwams, and discuss them to the end. 

Every step I have thus far advanced into this great empire of states, 
has unfolded to my mind new subjects, both of gratification as well as 
contemplation. But while I have stored my mind with the idea of 
scenes and people, manners and customs, so completely new to me, I 
have also had occasion to remark that the refinements and luxuries 
which are based on w r ealth are not necessary auxiliaries to happiness. 
The farther I go, the greater is the tendency of society to quit the 
simple modes of nature, and lean on artificial props. I begin already 
to realize some of the truths declared to me by one of the kindest of 
fathers, and to cast a pleasing retrospect to that land, cold and barren 
though it be, where, in more senses than one, 4 the waters run pure.* 

Ever thine, 

VVawanosh. 


v. 

Albany. 

My Friend : I reached this city on the second day after my departure 
from the banks of the Owasco, having been jostled in stages, crowded 
in taverns, and hurried through towns and villages, with astonishing 
rapidity. I only recollect a long line of country, highly cultivated, 
abounding with fields of grain, orchards, and lakes, and spotted with 
architectural structures, showing a high state of improvement and 
enterprise. We came upon the canal — that great artificial river of the 
Americans! — west of the valley once inhabited by the Mohawks — a 
people whose former residence I had a strong curiosity to inspect. But 
it was incompatible with the stated arrangements of the public convey¬ 
ance. We were carried along with a rapidity which gave to objects 
the indistinct and evanescent hue which is sometimes experienced in 
descending swift channels of water, where the series of land objects 
seem to have taken wings, and to be rapidly flying in an opposite direc¬ 
tion. But there are, nevertheless, many things which 1 have accu¬ 
rately examined, and which I shall hereafter describe to you. 

I had scarcely accommodated myself with lodgings in this town, 
(which it is proper I should advise thee, is the Council-fire, or seat 
of government for one of the states,) when one of my attendants entered 
my room in the utmost consternation : 4 They will murder thee,’ he ex¬ 

claimed, 4 oh! Wawanosh ! Son of a wise man, death is before thee ! 
Fly instantly, or our fates are sealed ! Was it for this I bade adieu to the 
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seats of my youth, and the land of every joyful recollection! Yet 
think not, oh my Prince ! that it is death I fear. Fear runs not in the 
line of my ancestry. But how shall I die without arms in my hands, 
and leave my bones in a land of strangers !’ 

He had scarcely uttered these words, when the earth trembled with 
the quickly-repeated volleys of musketry, succeeded by the piercing tones 
of harsh and war-like music. Every window of my apartment rattled 
with the appalling shock, and the doors flew open on their hinges. It is 
not the custom of my people to shrink from death, nor did I come to the 
abodes of white men to take lessons in bravery. I arose instantly, 
and gathering the folds of my robe with one hand, seized my lance with 
the other. But seeing nobody approach, I began to upbraid myself 
with entertaining unjust suspicions. ‘ Surely,’ thought I, * a troop of mad¬ 
men have broken from their prison, — or perhaps an enemy has fallen 
suddenly upon the city. I will at least collect my attendants, and be¬ 
come a sharer in the conflict. , 

But oh ! my folly and simplicity! When shall I become acquainted 
with the customs of this singular people! — or how shall I describe my 
astonishment on learning that all this tumult and alarm proceeded from 
one of the ordinary local musters of the militia ! Whether these holy- 
day parades are of much value to the state, I cannot undertake to say, 
although it is a subject to which I shall probably call your attention by- 
and-by : but two results seem to me to be certainly established : First, 
they gratify the vanity of such as delight to have their heads ornamented 
with feathers. Second, they add, in no small degree, to the profits of 
that peculiar class of citizens who sell rum and victuals, and who are com¬ 
monly called inn-keepers; for you must constantly bear in mind, that 
the people, with all their mental activity, are so greatly in the habit of 
employing stimulating drinks, that it has become a matter of necessity 
that these things be furnished to the different classes of society, wherever 
they happen to be engaged. I have been told that students at their col¬ 
leges, and judges on their tours of justice, and even ministers of the gos¬ 
pel, have been known to participate in this practice. I do not doubt but 
the body may require some physical stimulants under a state of debility ; 
but the application of them at other periods, must, I should suppose, bo 
rather prejudicial to health. 

A superannuated old Indian, whom I met on my travels at the foot 
of Lake Superior, related to me the following fable, which you will the 
better understand, by my observing that the Indians on the frontiers 
have heretofore been very much given to the use of stimulating drinks. 

1 A tortoise and kite fell in love with a chief’s daughter, and both took 
the customary mode of applying to the parents. The chief could frame 
no good objections to either, although he observed that one of them fre¬ 
quently appeared under the influence of an excitement which he did not 
deem natural. He put the matter to the test in this way: he proposed that 
a journey should be travelled, and whoever accomplished it first, should 
receive his daughter’s hand. They set out, the tortoise taking the land, 
and the kite the air. The kite lost a good deal of time by flying hither 
and yon, and trying to get a sight of his competitor, to determine how 
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he was getting on. But the tortoise kept industriously moving on, 
under ground. He would certainly have won the prize, had it not hap¬ 
pened that he came to a lodge, one night, where there was a number of 
bottles of the stimulating liquor, of which he drank so freely that he 
could not well keep his way. He thought he would rise up to the 
surface, to see where he was. He rose up on the island of Michili- 
mackinac. He had now recovered his senses, but was driven to dis¬ 
traction by seeing the kite just lighting down before him, at the goal.* 
Every thing prospers before me. I have received many attentions 
from distinguished men ; but am anxious to lose no time in accomplish¬ 
ing the extensive route before me. My next letter will be dated from 
the borders of the sea. Perseverance is my watch word. 

Ever thine, 

Wawanosh. 


OUR COUNTRY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP ‘THE AMERICAN SWORD.’ 

For once fill the wine-cup! — ’tis Freedom’s libation ! 

And where is the henrt will not bound at each pledge? 

We will drink to the Sword that has made us a nation — 
Again ! — to the Charter we won with its edge. 

To our Flag on the seas! —and the hearts that float under 
Its folds, in all waters that keel ever ploughed, 

Whose answer to aught which insults it, is — thunder! 

Who triumph beneath it, or sleep in its shroud. 

To the Land where w f e dw’cll! — from its core to its border, — 
North, South, East and West — ay, each inch of its sod; 
And may he who would light there tne torch of disorder, 

Be branded, like Cain, by the finger of God ! 

To the Laws ! — whieh give every freeman communion 
In every ri^ht their provisions afford ; 

Like the Gordian knot be their bulwark — our union! 

In all save the fate to be cut by the sword. 

To our Homes! — and remember those tie9 of affection 
Which all our domestic enjoyments subserve, 

As ice on the law , lean on us for protection, 

And victims may be if from duty we swerve. 

To the speedy extinction of native contention, 

By mutual forbearance and gen’rous resolve! 

May the hell-woven snares of the friends of dissension 
Their authors alone in destruction involve! 


To our Statesmen! — and oh ! may they ne’er be found sleeping, 
When most we rely on their counsel for aid: 

May the keen sword of justice return from their keeping, 
Without e’en a speck on the sheen of its blade. 

One more pledge! While we prize the inherited charter, 
Bequeathed us by Liberty’s Dold pioneers, 

Let ns drink —to the memory of Patriot and Martyr, 

Who icon the bright guerdon — in silence and tears. 
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THE RINGLET. 

The Statesman’s cabinet was thickly strown 
With parchment scrolls, —Ambition’s implements : 

The hum of passers-by, the low, quick note 
Of the rich tune-piece, the fantastic play 
Of chequered light athwart the dusky room, 

The pensive strain, and th’ sweet aroma 
From his wife’s terrace stealing winningly — 

Were all unheeded by the man of cares. 

He might have known the failure of some aim 
Of more than common import in the plan — 

Too intricately wove — of his deep schemes; 

For fixed in troubled musing was his gaze, 

And restlessly he scanned each lettered roll, 

Till thrusting back, in very petulance, 

A half-read packet on his eacritoir, 

The spring-lock of a secret drawer was touched, 

And the forgotten nook where, in his youth, 

He had been wont to store the treasures small 
Of every doting wish, sprang forth unbid! 

What mystic token stays his anxious gaze? 

Whence that warm, glowing flush? — that mournful smile? — 
Ay, and the tear in that world-tutored eye ? 

List, list! — he speaks! — mark well his thoughtful words; 
They may instruct thee, —for men call him Great : 

‘Ringlet of golden hair! 

How thou dost move my very manhood now! 

Stirring, in radiance, there, 

As once thou didst above this care-worn brow/ 


‘ Methinks it cannot be 
That thou art mine; yet, gazing, do I feel 
The spell of Infancy, 

Like distant music, through my bosom steal. 1 

‘ Sweet relic of that hour! 

She who so fondly decked thee, day by day, 

As some love-cherished flower, 

From the green earth, for aye, has passed away P 

‘Oh ! what unconscious bliss 
Filled this lone breast when thou wert floating free, 
Wooing the breeze’s kiss! 

Symbol of early joy, I welcome thee!’ 

‘Would that the sunny hue 
That gilds thy silken threads so brightly o’er,— 
Would that life’s morning dew 
Might bathe my restless heart for evermore! 

‘Unto the spirit-land 

Could I, in being’s brightness, have been borne, — 
Had her fond, trembling hand 
From my cold brow this golden ringlet shorn; 

‘ Not, then, should I thus gaze, 

And sigh that time has weakened and made dim 
The charm which thou dost raise, — 

Bright are the tresses of the cherubun l ’ 

‘Type of life ’9 tranquil spring ! 

Thy voice is rich and eloquently mild, — 

The Teacher’s echoing: 

‘ Become ye now e’en as a uttle child.’ 

Boston , November , 1835. 


H. T. T. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN NEW-YORK. 

That a defect exists in the Public School system of instruction 
in our city, cannot be doubted, when we compare the number of 
youth educated in the Public Schools of Boston, with that which has 
recently been published by the Public School Society of New-York. 
That report exhibits a return of nine thousand children educated in 
Public Schools, in the city, out of a population of two-hundred and 
sixty thousand individuals. In Boston, more than half the youthful 
•population have been educated under her system of public instruction, 
during the same period. It may, therefore, be assumed as a fact, that the 
Society we have named does not, in its provision, meet more than one 
third of the actual wants of our indigent population. But in seeming 
opposition to this assumption, the schools already in operation are not 
filled. Does this circumstance arise from an apathy on the part of 
parents, or in a defect in the modus operandi pursued in the institution 
referred to? Setting aside the degraded portion of our foreign popula¬ 
tion who are utterly regardless of the education of their offspring, we 
believe there are few native citizens who are not, and ever have been, 
anxious in relation to the mental improvement of their children. The 
solicitude is deeply interwoven with the first principles of the Consti¬ 
tution,— it presents itself forcibly to the mind of every American, 
whatever may be his condition in life. If he be not versed in litera¬ 
ture and science, he is sufficiently instructed to read our public journals.— 
to trace there the consequences of ignorance, — to see that while 
anarchy and misrule are desolating the elder countries of Europe,— 
where man is degrading his character by an abject submission to the 
iron sway of tyranny, — his own happy land is the home of the free: 
her institutions, her offices, her honors, are open to all who are capable 
of appreciating her blessings, and directing her councils. In the spirit 
of the Pilgrims he feels that ‘ knowledge is power,’ and fully appre¬ 
ciates its value in private life, as the basis of public prosperity. We 
infer, therefore, that the defect to which we have alluded owes not its 
existence to parental influence. The children who frequent our Public 
Schools are the offspring of those who are in indigent circumstances. 
Time to them is money. Their children’s labor, at the age of twelve 
or fourteen years, becomes an object of importance,—absolutely essen¬ 
tial to procuring the necessaries of life. At that age, they must 
consequently be removed from their scholastic duties. If such be the 
circumstances of those who seek public instruction as the only mode 
of educating their youth, it becomes necessary that the greatest amount 
of information should be conveyed in the shortest time. Is this object 
accomplished in our Public Schools? What are the duties of their 
principal teachers?—the capabilities of their monitors?—the character 
of their class books? The arduous duties of the Principal are, to preside 
in maintaining order, — to regulate the manners and intercourse of his 
pupils,—to keep them from assuming an absolutely vitiating- character. 
We apprehend that even this responsibility, as our schools are constituted, 
is sufficient for a mind of more than ordinary capacity and judgment, 
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independently of the more minute details of instruction: but when 
in addition to this, the teacher is called on to fulfil the duties of a moni¬ 
tor, in imparting principles from class-books which the latter cannot 
comprehend, the school over which he presides must suffer in some of 
its relations. If the monitorial system is better than any other for im¬ 
parting information in our Public Schools, it is self-evident that the books 
from which the monitor teaches should be such as he can understand. 
Are the class-books used in the above institutions calculated to effect the 
great object in view, — that of giving clear and simple information to 
the ignorant 7 —and may not one cause of the deficiency which exists in 
them be assigned to the time which the teacher is compelled to snatch 
from his more important duties, to explain that which properly belongs 
to the monitor? In the list of class-books in the Public Schools will be 
found Willett’s Arithmetic, Day’s Algebra, Bonnycastle’s Algebra, 
Davis’ Geometry, Murray’s Reader, etc. The latter work contains 
extracts from Livy, Cicero, Demosthenes, Chatham, Burke, Pitt, Grat¬ 
tan, Blair, Johnson, Hume, Robinson, on subjects which the parents of 
the scholars could not comprehend,— yet are they, in numerous in¬ 
stances, placed before unfledged minds, whose highest attainments have 
been the slang of vagrants, or the flash dialect of thieves. They are 
expected to analyze and explain them by a system of mutual instruc¬ 
tion. Who are they to whom such a task is deputed ? Are they chil¬ 
dren of parents that have disciplined their minds? Is their moral cha¬ 
racter of a higher order than that of those whom they pretend to instruct ? 
Are they more intellectual? Have they been better taught? No! 
They are the same in character, morals, and acquirements, as are those 
over whom they preside in monitorial authority. These youthful 
teachers comprehend not that which they are compelled to impart. The 
first principles of the mind, in similar circumstances, and under an iden¬ 
tical constitution, are alike in the prince and the peasant. Profitless 
labour disgusts, — and he who perceives that his instructor is deficient in 
the first grand requisite, — a knowledge of the subject, — will quickly 
abandon even the trifling application he previously manifested. We know 
of nothing so likely to effect an improvement in the present condition of 
our Public Schools, as an investigation, by competent judges, into the 
character and general principles of the works selected for the instruction 
of their youth. Like the Augean stable, they require cleansing, and 
the labour of a Hercules to effect the object. We have too much rule 
and too little philosophy; the shadow eclipses the substance. The 
minds of boys who are destined to hold a share, and who ought to feel 
an interest, in the welfare of their country,—in her political, her scientific, 
her literary and religious institutions, — are made the passive receptacles 
of mistaught principles which they cannot understand, — of abstract tru¬ 
isms above their comprehension, — of effects, in their minds, unassociated 
with causes, — of inexplicable technicalities, — of a mere assemblage of 
verbiage, which is forgotten with the subject it overshadowed and clouded. 
We would wish to see the higher departments of learning cultivated 
in our Public Schools. In a land where the road to preferment is open 
to all, the public interest demands that in so large a class as that which 
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is compelled to seek aid in education from the public funds appropriated 
to that purpose, the highest advantages should be held out to those who 
are capable of appreciating them. Intellect belongs not to family, — to 
riches, nor power. It is the gift of the great Parent of the Universe. 
In selecting the proper objects for its display, he has drawn on the 
resources of every class of human beings, — from the woodsman who 
retires to rest on his straw pallet, to the monarch who reposes on his 
bed of down. If we must have an aristocracy, — and it seems insepa¬ 
rable from high states of civilization,—we should hail that of intellect 
as the highest and the best; and in conformity to such a feeling, we 
would hold out every inducement to mental cultivation, among all clas¬ 
ses of our citizens. It is to the mode of instruction, not its amount , 
that we object. We feel confident that no teacher or monitor can impart 
efficient instruction from a printed page, who is not able, without it, to 
produce a corresponding effect. We ask whether our Public School 
monitors are thus capable ? The reply must be sought for in the effects 
produced, — in the public examinations , — in the reproaches we fre¬ 
quently hear heaped upon men of real talent, and which belong essen¬ 
tially to the system. The assistant teachers, — the monitors, — in 
many instances the principals , — are defective. A superficial smatter¬ 
ing of knowledge, — a compliance with the system , — an implicit 
obedience to the requests of visiting committees, — an utter destitution 
of that manly boldness which seeks to point out defects by an appeal to 
the association between cause and effect,—an effrontery in displaying the 
resources of an inferior mind, with what is called a talent for disci¬ 
pline , — are mistaken for that sterling ore of talent which disdains to 
pay its homage at the shrine of imbecility, and which retires in disgust, 
under the veil of concealment, from ignorance which it cannot control. 
We contend, that under our present Public Shod system, the teaching of 
the higher branches of Geometry, Mathematics, and the Natural Sciences, 
is worse than useless. How many among a school of three hundred 
children, — the claimants of public instruction, — are capable of receiv¬ 
ing them, arrayed in their abstruse decorations ? Probably not one tenth. 
Who is to teach even this portion ? The assistant teacher, — the moni¬ 
tors? No,—the task falls on the principal , or the instruction will be 
imperfectly conveyed. He must maintain order, — watch over mo¬ 
rals, — eradicate bad habits, — and teach mathematics, at the same 
time. We say, a system which requires, in its neglect of efficient 
aid, services so totally heterogeneous in their character, from one 
individual, is opposed alike to every principle of justice or of rea¬ 
son. ‘ But by what means,’ say the trustees of our Public Schools, 

‘ are we to obtain monitors and assistants, capable to fulfil the high 
duties of which you speak?’ We answer, — ‘Render them popular. 
Show to the community that you are determined to give to them the 
advantages which they need, — to neglect, in your system, nothing 
which can expand the mind, and gradually draw forth the mental 
resources of those who seek the blessings of education, and the children 
of the respectable mechanic w’ill gather within your walls: they will 
not, as they now do, shun your institutions, but rejoice in their 
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growing' prosperity, and impart to them the most beneficial influence. 
Raise the moral and intellectual grade of your schools, — divide your 
labor less numerously but more effectively, and your empty benches 
will be filled with respectable, moral, influential children, who, by their 
example, will accomplish — what, with your present means, you can 
never hope to, — a regeneration in the character of our Public Schools. 
Pupils for admission will flock to you in numbers, — nor will our 
streets be any longer daily disgraced by scenes of juvenile depravity, 
which would have dishonored the darkened ages in the night of their 
most intense degradation. The assertion of the Public School Society, 
that a knowledge of the system is more essential in a teacher, than 
talent, may be adduced as an argument in favor of the position we 
have endeavoured to establish: namely,—that our Public School system 
requires great amendment. If we understand the term talent , as 
applied to a teacher, it implies the capability to impart instruction in the 
most effective manner. We have no objection to system, if it rests on 
the basis of philosophy and reason. A man of talent, as a teacher, is 
one who possesses an analytic mind, — who is capable of showing 
effects arising from their causes,—who enters into the elements, — into 
the philosophy, — of all he does. Such a man is not popular among 
our Public School trustees or teachers. The bugbear system presents 
itself to the minds of his controllers, in opposition to every useful 
suggestion he offers to them, while the latter regard him with the 
envy which superiority excites, as an interloper on their antiquated 
customs, and feeble resources. No system can be based on true princi¬ 
ples, which loads the memory, when it should appeal to the reason, — 
which shows the effect , while it conceals the cause, —which substitutes 
rules for principles , and words for ideas. The trustees of our Public 
Schools are men of whose respectability, honor, and probity, we would 
speak in the highest terms; and having paid this debt of justice, we 
will add, — but unqualified for the task in which they are engaged. 
Can it be supposed, that occupied in the daily pursuits of business,— 
frequently of advanced age, — with the notions of the past deeply 
rooted in their minds, — prejudiced in favor of their own system of 
early instruction, — with capabilities of searching into the lights of 
modern improvement necessarily limited, from the peculiarity of their 
pursuits, — they should keep pace with the improving spirit of the 
age? The order of the human mind must be inverted, before such a 
conclusion is arrived at. We have known teachers rejected by an 
examining committee of these public institutions — for what ? Because 
they could not remember, numerically , the rules of Murray’s Gram¬ 
mar ! If we have a correct idea of the real value of any rules, it 
does not consist in the recollection of their names and numbers , but in 
the knowledge of their principles, — in the power to apply their 
philosophy to the practical purposes of education, either intellectual, 
moral, or physical. We have stated, that one mean to restore the 
public confidence in our schools, is, to raise their intellectual and moral 
grade. That this may be accomplished, is certain : that it will be , 
remains for the decision of those who direct the councils in such insti- 
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tutions. Without hazarding an opinion as to the best mode of effect¬ 
ing so desirable an object, we would advise, as a preliminary, that 
a number of men should be invited to meet together, — not from our 
own state exclusively, but from whatever portion of the country the 
rare talent necessary to deliberate on such matters can be found. Let 
us fling off the narrow prejudices which would lead us to confine our 
operations in the education of a large indigent population within the 
narrow limits of New-York, and, — believing that in the multitude 
there is wisdom, — ask of Massachusetts aid in this great and benign 
undertaking. In the schools of Boston, if our information is correct, 
the languages are taught: pupils from the Public Schools are enabled 
to enter the Latin Grammar School; the natural sciences are better 
explained; and we know not of any direction in which the current of 
the hitman mind can be turned more essentially advantageous to its 
present usefulness, to its future cultivation, than into an examination 
of the elementary principles of the physical sciences. Natural philo¬ 
sophy,— embracing the laws of mechanics, — the sciences of pneu¬ 
matics, hydrostatics, chemistry, etc., — are important auxiliaries in 
every department of human action. They are the avenues by which 
the temple of nature is approached, — the springs by which her 
machinery is moved,—the lights by which her elements are made 
apparent. At the same time, they afford scope for the exercise of the 
reflective powers on objects that are, or are supposed to be, external to 
us: being free from error and mistakes, they lead the mind into a correct 
train of thought; to bright conceptions of the legitimate use of language, 
and of its proper application. They cannot be learned from books: 
No, — they require a living, active instructor. What juvenile mind 
would believe in the philosophical fact, that a ray of light travels 
one hundred and ninety-two thousand miles in the swing of a pendu¬ 
lum,— that it would circumnavigate our globe in the period consumed 
in opening and closing the eye-lid, in winking, — from mere book 
instruction ? No one. What pupil would believe in the refrangibility of 
light, — in the beauty of its varied rays, — who had not seen them 
separated by the powers of the prism? To be believed, such truths 
must be made apparent to the senses, — they must engage the attention , 
before the powers of reflection can he exercised upon them. The 
sciences of hydrostatics and pneumatics, or those of wind and water, 
are among the most useful, the most important branches of instruction,— 
particularly among a community whose machinery is rivalling the 
elder institutions of Europe, and whose produce, by this labor-saving 
method of manufacture, is competing with every market on the globe. 
The wonder-working transformations of chemistry, by which we are 
enabled to convert the most noxious materials to the most important 
purposes in the arts, present themselves as among the most indispen¬ 
sable objects which can engage and expand the mind of a youthful 
student. Every department of human science has felt their influence, 
and imposing truths arc daily presenting themselves, — asserting the 
force which they exert in converting the most sterile parts of nature to 
the uses and advantages of man. Tell a boy that linen rags will 
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produce more than their own weight of sugar, and he disbelieves, nay, 
rejects the assertion. Show him the process by which it is accom¬ 
plished, and he is filled with wonder and delight. 

Practical mechanics are among the first and most useful elements in 
education: at the same time they are in the list of those which amuse 
and instruct, without producing weariness : we say, then, as one mode of 
effecting a change in the character and condition of our Public Schools, 
let practical mechanics be scientifically taught by men capable of under¬ 
taking the important task. As we consider every thing which makes 
man acquainted with himself, whether in mental or corporeal structure, of 
great importance in every station of life, we would add the sciences of 
anatomy and physiology to our Public School system of instruction. 
The survey of the machine, — the position of its parts, — the pecu¬ 
liarities of its mechanism, — will open to the mind new sources of con¬ 
templation, in a survey of the various mechanical powers which enter 
into the construction of the human machine, — the lever,—the wedge-like 
power which it presents, — the arch form, which it has assumed for 
security and strength, — and the hinge-like construction of its joints. 
Independently of the pleasure which an insight into the construction of 
our frames imparts, its practical advantages are of incalculable import¬ 
ance, incases of fractures, dislocations, etc. Animal mechanics, then, 
arc a second source from which our Public Schools might derive im¬ 
provement and respectability. Physiology, so nearly allied to its sister 
science anatomy, otfers equal advantages and pleasures. A know¬ 
ledge of the circulatory, respiratory, and digestive systems, might often, 
even in the most inferior walks of life, ameliorate the condition of 
humanity, in the prevention, if not in the cure, of disease. The scholar 
may learn, in the circulation of the blood, the principle of hydrostatics 
and hydraulics, — in respiration, the science of pneumatics, — in diges¬ 
tion. that of chemistry. YY'e are aware that in the present state of our 
Public Schools, these additions to the stores of knowledge cannot be made; 
but under a revision and correction of errors, there would exist no obsta¬ 
cle to their introduction. If the combined force of private benevolence 
is insufficient to regenerate the public institutions in our city for the 
instruction of youth, let the corporate bodies take them under their 
special charge. Let us legislate on education as well as on rail-roads — 
and bestowan equal anxiety in the education of our youth, to that which we 
evince in order to obtain a charter for less important public benefits. Juris¬ 
prudence is another branch of knowledge which we would gladly see 
introduced into the Public Schools. President Doer’s work on the 
Constitution of the United States ought to be in the hands of every 
American child who is capable of reading and thinking. In a republic 
like ours, it is essential that every freeman should understand the 
nature of those laws which he is called on to support, and in the insti¬ 
tution of which he has a responsibility. As a juror, he may have to 
decide between life and death,— infamy and honor. He may be called 
into our state legislatures to pass judgment on the great interests of a 
commercial community,—to legislate on internal improvements, — on 
the question of state rights, — the limitation of the authority vested in 
the federal government, — indeed there is no subject connected with the 
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interests of our common country which the Public School pupil, in the 
future man , may not be called on to discuss. How important is it, then, 
that his mind should be qualified by previous instruction, for so import¬ 
ant a duty ! Apart from the great value of such knowledge, in a legal 
point of view, its influence on morals and happiness is equally manifest. 
He who, in early life, has been impressed with the elements of the consti¬ 
tution under which he lives, will be more likely to appreciate its advan¬ 
tages,— to disseminate its principles, — to lend a helping and powerful 
hand in administering its laws, — to preserve the public, and respect the 
private rights of men, than he whose mind, like the ship in the tempest, 
without sails or rudder, has been permitted, without guide or compass, 
to be wrecked amid the breakers of ignorance or passion. If ever there 
was a period in the history of our republic which imperatively called 
for the highest attainments in every department of human knowledge, — 
fur the active and high exertions of the patrons of education, — for the 
dissemination of correct views on all subjects connected with politics, 
morality, or religion, — we should say it was the present. It is only 
upon, our moral, our intellectual character, that the stability of the repub¬ 
lic can be based. We have recently had proof sufficient to convince us 
that passion too often supplies the place of intelligence, and power that 
of justice. These excitements are happily passing away, — but while the 
cause remains, — while a single spark lingers in the socket which the 
breath of folly may blow into a flame, — it is necessary that the minds 
of the rising community, at least, should be directed to the first great 
object of our country, — the common weal. A solid, useful, practical 
education, is the first step to such an accomplishment, — the most inva¬ 
luable boon that America can confer on her youth, — and which will be 
found, like the bread cast upon the waters, returning, after many days, 
increased in interest and profit. We have every thing within ourselves 
to render us happy and prosperous. The forest trees have fallen 
beneath the axe of the woodman, — the mountains have opened their trea¬ 
sures to our view, as if in anticipation of the great population that will 
inhabit the Western wilderness, — our rivers are the noblest in the 
world, — our chain of communication is more vast, by means of rail¬ 
roads, steam-boats, and canals, than that of any other country under 
heaven. In the proportion that our uncultivated forests become peopled, 
will be the fear of disunion in the republic, if Education does not raise her 
standard amid this mighty assemblage of millions. Our cities are the 
nurseries from which this vast population will spring, — our Public 
School instruction will form the intellectual and moral character of a 
great proportion of its members. It is to the future , more particularly, 
that we would call the attention of the friends to mental improvement. 
Let them reflect, for a moment, on the immense quantity of our land yet 
unpeopled, stretching itself to the borders of the Pacific, —the millions 
that will cause the wilderness to ring with their echoes, — that posterity 
will bless or reproach them, as morality binds the republic together, or 
ignorance and anarchy cause its dismemberment. When we look at 
the immense and growing population of this city,—at its vast resour¬ 
ces, and consequent means to improve the condition of its indigent 
youth, — the sums of money that are yearly and daily expended in 
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pursuits which, compared in their consequences to public instruction, 
are like drops of water to the Atlantic, — we cannot but feel that a more 
especial moral responsibility, in this particular, rests upon our inhabit¬ 
ants. If the funds for Public Schools are deficient, let attention be 
directed to them, — let meetings be called, and subscriptions entered 
into, for their benefit: let us not rest content with a passive, negative 
good, while one which is active stands within our reach. Let men of 
sterling talent be called into our schools; let the monitors be of a higher, 
a more cultivated and moral order ; let mental labor be divided ; hold 
out to the public decided advantages ; invite, by the attractions presented, 
the children of respectable parents within our institutions, and we pre¬ 
dict that the efleet will be proportionate to the cause. In speaking thus 
freely, we are willing to concede the fact, that public instruction has 
progressed in interest of late years. That, however, is but negative 
praise. Has it arrived at its ultimatum ? — lias it kept pace, in our Pub¬ 
lic Schools, with the modern improvements in art and science? Has 
not the term system been an obstacle to the admission of men who 
would have shed honor on their profession, and respectability on our 
institutions? Have not books been used totally inapplicable to their 
purpose, and incomprehensible to those who have been mis-instrueted 
from them? Have the visiting committees done their duty, or have 
they been equal to the task assigned them ? These questions are for 
the consideration of the present patrons of the New-York Public 
Instruction Society. If they are answered, after a careful examination, 
in the negatirc , our position is established, and some better method than 
that we have endeavored to point out, may be devised for rendering 
them — what in our city they should be — institutions where a great 
amount of instruction may be conveyed in a short period, in the best and 
most simple manner. \Ve had no intention, when commencing this 
paper, to lay down any specific rules for the amendment of the evil of 
which we complain. That it exists, we know , — and our aim was to call 
the public attention, in an especial manner, toward its eradication. 
Our motives may be mistaken, — but if our truths are believed, we 
shall rest satisfied under the imputation of evil, — knowing that none 
is intended. It is for the interests of American youth that we are con¬ 
tending,— for the most efficient means by which to promote their 
moral and intellectual resources, — for the future character of our 
republic, — for its rank among the nations of the earth. 0 


TO A LADY WEEPING. 

On, beliwe not I enn leave thee in loneliness to weep, — 

No ! — thv sorrows I will shnre, if I eannot hid them sleep : 

He who pledged thee 1 in Love’s tablet, ere Pleasure's sun *_ r re\v dim, 
Will drink to thee in tears, love, as thou wouldst drink to him. 

Still my soul shall eleave to thine, wheresoe’er thy lot he east: 

’ 'I'w as I who waked \\w first s:<ih—I will receive thv last. 

Our lives have been like fond twin flow’rs upon a lily's stem, — 
And let us, when we must fall, together fall, like them ! 
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THE DESERTED BRIDE. 

SUGGESTED BY A SCENE OP THE HUNCHBACK. 


INSCRIBED TO ROBERT W. WEIR, ESQ.. 

‘ Love me! — No — he never loved me ! ’ 

Else he’d sooner die than stain 
One so fond as he has proved me 

With the hollow world’s disdain. 

False one, go ! — my doom is spoken, 

And the spell that hound me broken! 

Wed him ? — Never ! — He has lost me! — 

Tears! — Well, let them flow! — His bride ? 
No ! — The struggle life may cost me, 

But he'll lind that 1 have pride! 

Love is not an idle flower 
Blooms and dies the self-same hour. 

Titles, lands, and broad dominion, 

With himself to me he pave; 

Stoop’d to earth his spirit's pinion, 

And became my willing slave! 

Knelt and prav d until lie won me — 

Looks be coldly now upon me 7 

Ingrate! — Never sure was maiden 
Wronged so foul as I. With grief 
My true breast is overladen — 

Tears afford me no relief! 

Every nerve is strained and aching, 

And my very heart is breaking ! 

Love I him ? — Thus scorned and slighted — 
Thrown, like worthless weed, apart; 

Hopes and feelings sear’d arid blighted — 

Love him ? — Yes, with all my heart! 

With a passion superhuman — 

Constancy, ‘ thy name is woman.’ 

Love no time can change or fashion — 

Love? — Idolatry’s the word 
To speak the broadest, deepest passion, 

Ever woman's heart hath stirr’d ! 

Vain to still the mind's desires. 

Which consume like hidden fires! 

W’reck’d and wretched, lost and lonely, 

Crush’d by grief s oppressive weight, 

With a prayer for Clifford only, 

1 resign me to my fate. 

Chains that bind the soul I’ve proven 
Strong as they were iron-woven. 

Deep the wo that fast is sending 

From my cheek its healthful bloom; 

Sad my thoughts as wallows bending 
O’er the borders of the tomb. 

Without Clifford not a blessing 
In the world is worth possessing. 
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Wealth ! — a straw within the balance, — 

Opposed to love, ’twill kick the beam : 

Kindred — friendship — beauty — talents ? — 

All to love as nothing seem ; 

Weigh love against all else together, 

As solid gold against a feather. 

Hope is flown — awav disguises — 

Nought but death relief can give — 

For the love he little prizes 

Cannot cease, anil Julia live ! 

Soon my thread of life will sever — 

Cli fiord, fare thee well—forever! G. P. M. 


MANAGEMENT AND MISMANAGEMENT. 

IN A LETTER FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON. 

Once upon a time, Jupiter was preparing a number of souls which 
were to be sent off during the night to augment the population of the 
Empire City. One of them was so large and plump, that he cut it into 
two equal parts, and sent it to animate the bodies of a pair of twins, the 
destined sons of a rich money-broker. In due time, the family rejoiced 
at the double increase. The children were dear little fellows, and 
offered every possible promise that they would, at a proper period, 
monopolize any given stock in the market, and then contract for the 
delivery to themselves of quantities which their monopoly rendered 
unattainable. 

But Jupiter cares nothing about stock operations. He intended to 
ascertain whether two human beings, who should be constituted alike, 
and subjected to the same early influences, would be equally intelligent 
and equally prosperous. He designed to watch the progress of the 
experiment, but in the multitude of his affairs, the youths were forgot¬ 
ten, until after the expiration of fifty years. Bestriding, then, an eagle, 
(which he keeps on purpose for the saddle,) he instantly sought the 
brothers, and found them in the most opposite circumstances. 

4 This is strange!’ exclaimed Jupiter, as the twins passed before 
him, — the one in a coach, with proud horses, and the other on foot, 
with a tattered umbrella. 

4 Not at all,’ said an old woman, who sold apples on the side-walk: 
‘the one on foot is the better man, but he has been persecuted by Misfor¬ 
tune from his very birth.’ 

4 You surprise me!’ said Jupiter. 

4 It is true,’ replied the dame, ‘for I lived with their father when they 
were born.’ 

Jupiter flew back to Olympus, and demanded of Misfortune, who 
trembled at his wrath, how she dared to interfere in the destiny of the 
twins. The rebuked Spirit protested innocence, but Jupiter refused to 
believe her, and forthwith recalling the souls of the twins, he trans¬ 
formed them into the bodies of two infants, which were bom that 
moment to a poor cabinet-maker. 
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Time again brought its cares, and the twins were forgotten, till 
another half century had elapsed, when, visiting the earth to investigate 
a new theory of Geology, — which, though it mistook how the present 
globe had been constructed, afforded some valuable hints by which the 
construction of other worlds might be greatly facilitated, — Jupiter 
recognised in the ingenious inventor the twin whom Misfortune had 
formerly persecuted. 

‘How are you, my friend?’ inquired Jupiter, ‘and how fares your 
brother V 

* Name not the wretch !’ replied the projector: ‘ too ignorant to value 
my pursuits, he abuses me, because Fortune has made him rich.’ 

Jupiter was once more sorely enraged, and flying back to Olympus, 
summoned Fortune, whom he accused of this second rebellion. Fortune 
denied the charge, — but his accuser enchained both him and Misfor¬ 
tune to the wheel of Ixion, and made the latter lie down and rest. His 
anger thus gratified, he took a huge telescope, by which he can at 
once discern every mortal, and pointed it toward the earth, to discover 
how the twins would fare, when left to their own resources. Judge of 
his surprise, when he beliedd Fortune wafting safely to port a ship of 
the rich brother, while Misfortune was applying a lighted torch to the 
cottage of the poor Geologist. He snatched up a thunderbolt, ‘ red 
with uncommon wrath,’ to transfix the offending Spirits, — but accidently 
looking toward the wheel of Ixion, he saw them as securely bound as 
when he first enchained them. 

Jupiter was perplexed. He saw two Fortunes, and two Misfortunes! 
Which were the counterfeits ? To explain the mystery, he sent Mercury 
to seize the two, who were at large, and bring them to Olympus. The 
Son of Maia departed, but speedily returning, solved the marvel. 

The two on earth were neither Fortune nor Misfortune, although 
exteriorly they greatly resembled those demi-deities. They were not even 
Immortals, but earth-born Spirits. They were not even fickle, though 
they were as opposite to each other as Fortune and Misfortune. In 
short, they were only Management and Mismanagement. 

The wrath of Jupiter was now directed to these new delinquents; 
but on searching the Book of Fate for an adequate punishment, he 
discovered that long anterior to his government of the world, a decree 
had been promulgated by his father Saturn, that the affairs of men 
should ever be controlled by Management and Mismanagement. 


HUMAN PRIDE. 

SUGGESTED BV SIR CHRISTOPHER WRF.N's TOMB, IS ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

Insect creations arc the works of man : 

When the proud edifice his genius rears 
Is near perfection, — even wln.ni hit? plan 
Is in fruition, and his greedy ears 
Itch for the harvest of the toil of years, 

Death claims a victim, — and the gorgeous dome,— 

The envy of less fortunate compeers, — 

Enshrines his dust beneath its vaulted gloom, 

And yields its puny architect — a tomb ! 
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Philadelphia. 


I’LL THINK OF THEE. 

When morning with its golden light 
Is bathing every tree and flower, 

And wild birds sing, from pure delight, 

A greeting to that joyous hour, — 

I’ll think of thee. 

And when at noon from crowds I steal, 

To rest me in some woodland bower, 

To cull its blossoms, and to feel 

Free from the storms which round me lower, — 

I’ll think of thee. * 

And when the shades of evening fall, 

And purple o’er each lake and lawn, 

And young hearts, yielding to the call 
Of peace, in gentleness throb on, — 

I’ll think of thee. 

And in night’s still and solemn hours, 

When Love awakes, perchance to weep; 

And when the moon her glory showers 
In silver beauty o’er the deep, — 

I’ll think of thee. 

Oh! mid all changes of this sphere, 

In hours of joy — in days of pain, 

When those I love are with me here. 

Or gone where sainted spirits reign, — 

I’ll think of thee! w. d. b. 


ALCHEMY. 

The remark of the philosophic Cousin, that every error is partly 
based on truth, opens a wide field to those who take an interest in tra¬ 
cing the causes of the delusions which, at various times, have triumphed 
over the legitimate influence of reason. It is both curious and instruc¬ 
tive at this day, when, by the illuminations of science, the pretensions of 
impostors are exposed, and theories once adopted and believed with 
sincerity are refuted, to inquire into their origin, the reasons of their pro¬ 
gress and dissemination, and of their long-continued sway over popular 
belief. Beside the pleasure afforded by examining the history of 
humanity, there appears to be much utility in pointing out the exact 
quantity of truth upon which these theories were founded, and how far 
that truth was altered by fraud and deception, or exaggerated by enthu¬ 
siasm. 

As we owe to the progress and perfection of science the glorious phy¬ 
sical and moral elevation of our race, so is the obligation somewhat 
impaired, from its having been in its infancy the origin of delusions 
whose poison has been instilled into every pore of society, and made 
victims of the intelligent, as well as of the superstitious and the igno¬ 
rant. Alchemy is an instance, that those errors are the most deeply 
and strongly rooted, the most permanent, prevalent, and obstinate, which 
have been based on partial and imperfect science. 

68 
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The date of its origin is doubtful. The late Alchemists, from a vain 
wish to magnify the greatness of their art by enrobing it in the revered 
garb of antiquity, boldly ascribed the ancient works on this subject to 
Hermes, Pythagoras, and Solomon. It seems tolerably well settled, 
however, that these were the ‘ pious frauds of more recent adepts.’* It 
has been stated by Cuvier,t that the act of transmuting metals was a 
mere reverie of the middle ages, utterly unknown to antiquity, and that 
the pretended works of Hermes were evidently suppositious, and written 
by the Greeks of the Lower Empire. 

It would appear from this, that he has drawn his conclusions as to 
the want of antiquity of the art from the fact of the fabrication of these 
works in the middle ages. But be that as it may, it is quite certain that 
Alchemy was known and practised, as far as there was capability of 
practice, among the ancient Egyptians. It is on record, that Dioclesian 
ordered all the books on this subject to be burnt throughout the empire, 
and exiled the Alchemists from Egypt, because, as they assert, from the 
exercise of their art, wealth and with it audacity had so rapidly increased, 
that the Egyptians attempted to rebel and secede from the imperial 
government. 

But whatever may have been the date of the system, it is very cer¬ 
tain from its nature and principles, that its origin was contemporaneous 
with an advancement in chemical knowledge by nomeans contemptible; 
that it was the offspring, — we had almost said, natural offspring—of 
imperfect though progressive science. It was the consequence of a 
reflective mind pondering on the laws of nature, and of a sanguine 
spirit surrendering itself to ambitious hopes. 

So striking are the compositions in nature that chemistry analyzes,— 
so opposite the objects it forms from the same species of matter, varied 
only in proportions, — so curious the combinations it produces, — so 
complete the transformations it effects, —that we cannot wonder, that in 
the contemplation of them, the dazzled imagination predicted impossi¬ 
bilities. Every heart can sympathize with that feeling of the chemist 
which, after some brilliant and astonishing results of his art had been 
effected, induced him to fancy that perhaps all nature might in the 
same manner be subject to his power. We can watch with him over 
his crucible and retort, and as the substances which he has subjected to 
his processes, under the influences of affinity, or the agencies of pressure, 
light, and heat, pass through unexpected changes of solidity, form, and 
bright mutations of colour, — or when, after days and nights spent in 
anxious solicitude, and unwearied labor, he has achieved some great 
discovery, — we can feel, that dull and stolid must be the soul which at 
such a time does not light up with the anticipations of future triumphs 
under the exhilaration of present success. 

It is an easy transition from truth to error, — from reflections on the 
partial powers of science, to a belief in the magnificent idea of its 
universal power. It was the inspiration of generalization that guided 
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the chemist, which from his pleasing contemplations on the almost 
magic power of his art, raised him to the sublime conception that all 
matter obedient to the same principles might be decomposed and com¬ 
bined at his will, — the same inspiration which under happier auspices 
wrapt the mind of Newton from the causes of terrestrial motion to the 
glorious idea of that universal principle which presides over the 
motion of an universe. Moved by this disposition of the mind, results 
became a guerdon of future triumphs, and generated a belief that by 
employing the apparently irresistible powers of nature, and by modify¬ 
ing, adapting, and combining, he could eventually conquer her with 
her own weapons. 

Bom of such parents, Science and Enthusiasm, we cannot but view 
Alchemy with partiality. We turn away with disgust and contempt 
from those originators of systems whose object was to practice upon 
the blindness of the understanding, and who have lived but 

-‘ To form new legends, 

And fill the world with follies and impostures.’ 

On the contrary, we look upon the first Alchemist with the same 
mingled interest and curiosity as we do the explorers of some unknown 
country, who are either lost in the wide expanse of its vastness, or 
bewildered in its dense forests, or so rapt with admiration of its disco¬ 
vered beauties and richness, as to imagine that there are yet to be found 
in its interior, luxuriant vegetation, gold, and precious stones, splendid 
temples, and magnificent cities. The expectation of the explorer is 
disappointed, but in the mean time a new, happy, and flourishing world 
smiles in the theatre of his labors. The design of the Alchemist is 
frustrated, but in his experiments new facts have been elicited, new 
substances discovered, and science verified and strengthened by observa¬ 
tion. Science progressing to perfection is his real philosopher’s stone. 

It is thus the Chemist becomes the Alchemist. But, as heretofore, he 
has only been speculating, he must seek for a field of action; and now 
the bright spirit of science is dragged and bound down a victim to the 
idol appetites of humanity. Avarice, and our weak longing after 
earthly immortality, demand a sacrifice; and the toils of centuries,—the 
exertions of the intellect in vain struggling to grasp what lies beyond 
human capacity, — the wasting of talent in almost useless attempts, 
the suicidal devotion of the student, — these are the offerings. It is 
done, and the alchemist passes into the searcher after the philosopher’s 
stone, the elixir of life, the true tincture; and spends his life in ac¬ 
quiring (as it is called in the jargon of the books) artem mctalla igno- 
biliora in nobiliora transmutandi 

As yet, we have viewed it only in is first stages, — in that state in 
which it must have existed in ancient Egypt as in Arabia — in its first 
simplicity, when it still stood uncontaminated by arrogant pretension, 
or audacious fraud, — when its only claim to notice was as an ambi¬ 
tious, ingenious theory, or a brilliant conception of enthusiasm, mis¬ 
directed to ignoble enas. 

But there are quacks in every art, and in their skilful hands, possibility 
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soon passed into pretended reality, and they boldly proclaimed that they 
possessed the power of transmuting the imperfect metals into gold: 
that the speculations of the Alchemist had been, and could again be, 
verified with facility. For a long period, they continued these asser¬ 
tions,—misguidingthe intelligent as well as the uncultivated,—compos¬ 
ing a multitude of treatises on the philosopher’s stone, and pointing 
out the precise manner and the exact processes by which the great end 
could be attained. 

Among the many different classes of Alchemists, there were three 
more celebrated. Paracelsus was the originator of one of these, which 
proposed to fabricate the philosopher’s stone from vitriol. The opera¬ 
tion consisted in separating from vitriol its grosser particles, and in retain¬ 
ing and sublimating the more subtile metallic parts ( paries subtiliores 
metallic#.) These being placed on gold, were to dissolve it, unite 
with it, and produce the true tincture.* 

Sendivogious was the master of the second school. He believed 
that the substance of which the philosopher’s stone was composed, was 
dispersed throughout all matter, and was the general vegetative and 
nutritious principle of nature, — that it existed in large quantities in 
the atmosphere, whence it is imbibed into minerals and vegetables by 
vapors, rain, snow, and dew, and in animals by respiration. That this 
substance, when collected, and digested, and fermented with gold, is 
coagulated into the philosopher’s stone. Nitre was employed by him 
in abstracting it from the atmosphere, rain, or dew, and when this had 
been done, the grosser and more imperfect particles having been with¬ 
drawn, the remaining matter was mixed with gold, concentrated, and the 
result was the tincture. 

Sendivogious is said to have obtained this process from one Alexander 
Setonius, who received him at his house when he had been taken ill in 
England, and after miraculously curing him, discovered his important 
secret. Sendivogious’s happiness was complete w T hen, a few years after, 
having married Setonius’s widow, he actually obtained several drachms 
of the tincture itself already prepared. 

The third class, at whose head was Philathela, sought to obtain it 
by the mixture of gold and mercury, which latter, from its fluidity, 
consistency, weight, and color, was in especial estimation. It was to 
be mixed and digested with gold, for a period of several months, and the 
result was to be a solid, denominated subtile aurum. After repeating 
this process several times, the powder would become so powerful as to 
change one hundred times its quantity into pure gold. 

It is difficult to read the directions of these alchemists, as to the par¬ 
ticular manner of proceeding in these processes,—their explanations 
of the different appearances that will occur in the progress of the 
work, — their asseverations that by a similar method they have arrived 
at the great desired result, and produced that mysterious substance 
which was to effect such strange changes in the material universe, and 
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such mighty revolutions in the moral world, — without believing that 
they were conscious of the falsehoods they were uttering. 

There were some, perhaps many, who looked forward to some one 
substance, which they trusted would, by a course of experiments, bring 
them to the object of their search; and who recommended the same 
path to their pupils, as the shortest and most probable method of success; 
many who with true sincerity, and in an unwavering reliance on the 
truth of the great power of transmutation, — who, scorning imposture, 
still believed, that by certain chemical operations, the philosopher’s 
stone would be their’s. These were indeed the true apostles of the 
faith. But the great mass must have been impostors, and as such, 
merit condemnation, proportioned to their audacious contempt of truth, 
and their unblushing prostitution of the spirit of science. How 
disgusting do the expressions of delight at their pretended discove¬ 
ries become, when we know that a thirst for popular admiration, the 
gratification of their vanity, or some like meanness of nature, were the 
causes of this false enthusiam, — that a wish to magnify their abilities, 
their skill and genius,—to become the masters of a great school,—to be 
thought the successful Alchemist, and the possessor of the true tincture,— 
gave rise to such exclamations as ‘ Au non hoc esi magnum sec return ? 1 
*Gaude mi fill et Ccetare , habes cnim nunc secreta secretorum lotus 
mundi P ‘ Simile in toto mundo certe non est inventum .’* 

But though we may read them with these feelings, still there is such 
a mixture of impudence, science, and scholastic logic in the above brief 
details of the art, as seems just fitted to have imposed on the blindness 
of the ignorant peasant, the contracted knowledge of the monk, and 
the obscure and imperfect reasoning powers of the few self-styled 
reasoners of the thirteenth century. 

Alchemy was disseminated throughout Europe at a time when 
society was ripe for its reception, — when Superstition was ready to 
believe every tale of wonder, and the narrations of the crusaders of 
‘the thynges straunge and wonderfull’ seen in foreign lands, were food 
for gossip in the cottage, and for minstrelsy in the castle hall. On so 
rich a soil, it struck its roots deep and wide. Ignorance was dazzled; 
and even royalty was seduced into belief by necessity. Henry VI. 
stands on record, and with him an English Parliament, as sanctioning 
its practice. He hoped to recruit his exhausted coffers by ‘ the art of mul¬ 
tiplication,’ as it was then called, and informed the nation that by these 
means he would ‘ soon be able to pay all the debts of the nation in real 
gold and silver.’ This is but a solitary example of the faith which 
attended its doctrines in palaces, — a faith which led the credulous to 
become dupes; which made the Alchemist the object of mingled admiration 
and awe in the provincial town, — the lens of avarice and ambition in the 
metropolis,—and the empurpled favorite at courts. But the hour of its 
fall approached with the progress of knowledge. With astrology, it stood 
one of the last relics of error, and from its appeal to the ruling passions 
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of the heart, as well as to the aspirations of the mind of man, it towered 
a Colossus of strength when many a labored monument of imposture had 
met with its merited and inevitable fate. The spirit of modem inquiry 
has searched into its origin and its truth, — has taken from it the false 
pretensions of the impostor, and exhibited them in all their absurdity, — 
but has left the theory of Alchemy to remain as it arose, — a specula¬ 
tion springing naturally from the bosom of science, and if ever realized 
by observation and experiment, to stand a most striking instance of the 
ultimate fulfilment of those prophetic conceptions of the time and of 
their study which Coleridge well observes are formed by the pioneers of 
every science. A. 


LINES 

ON A BLIND BOY, SOLICITING CHARITY, EY PLAYING ON HIS FLUTE. 

‘ Had not God, for some wise purpose, steel’d 
The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted, 

And barbarism itself have pitied him.' Richard the Second. 


‘Tis vain ! They heed thee not. Thy flute’s meek tone 
Thrills thine own breast alone. As streams that glide 
Over the desert roek, whose sterile frown 
Melts not beneath the soft and chrystal tide, 

So passes thy sweet strain o’er hearts of stone. 

Thine out-stretched hands, thy lips’ unuttered moan, 

Thine orbs upturning to the darkend sky, 

(Darken’d alas ! poor hoy, to thee alone!) 

Are all unheeded here. They pass thee by. 

Away !— those tears, unmark’d, fall from thy sightless eye ! 

Ay, get thee gone, benighted one! — away ! 

This is no place for thee. The buzzing mart 
Of selfish trade, the glad and garish day, 

Are not for strains like thine. There i9 no heart 
To echo to their soft appeal. Depart! 

Go! seek the noiseless glen, where shadows reign, 

Spreading a kindred gloom; and there, apart 
From the cold world, breathe out thy pensive strain: 

Better to trees and rocks, than heartless man, complain! 

I pity thee, — thv life a live-long night; 

No friend to greet thee, and no voice to cheer: 

No hand to guide thy darkling steps aright, 

Or from thy pale cheek wipe th’ unhidden tear. 

I pity thee, — thus dark, and lone, and drear! 

Yet haply it is well. The world from thee 

Hath veiled its wintry frown, —its withering sneer, — 

Th’ oppressor’s triumph, and the mocker's glee : 

Why then, rejoice, poor boy, — rejoice, thou canst not see ! 

Philadelphia , A or., 1835. r. t. c. 
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c Yet welling blood hath been like water poured 
In gushing streams along thy verdant plains; 

And in mid air the cannon's peal hath roared, 

Where placid Quiet soft reposing reigns; 

Here iron-fronted War hath clanked his chains, 

Where Peace reclines on smiling Plenty’s breast, 

And ghastly Battle spread his torn remains, 

With death’s prolonged satiety oppressed, 

Where lifts yon cliff-bound height its village-circled crest.* 


Who that has stood upon the rocky verge of Cape Diamond, on a 
cloudless July morning, and gazed upon the fairy scene spread as if 
by magic at his feet, can ever efface it from his memory ? The transpa¬ 
rent atmosphere, seen through whose medium objects far distant pre¬ 
serve all their distinctness of outline, and seem to approach as though 
viewed through a powerful telescope, — the mighty St. Lawrence, roll¬ 
ing majestically on from sea to sea, itself a moving lake, — the frown¬ 
ing cape, rising like a giant from the bed of waters, and seeming to 
stand sentinel at the portals of the world within, — these are objects, 
which, had the foot of man never disturbed their solitude, nor art 
leagued with nature to add to their attractions, would have enchained 
the attention of the lover of the picturesque, and caused him, though 
severed by dividing oceans, and wandering in distant lands, often to 
recal the scene he beheld from the desert cape, by the rolling gulf, in 
the wilderness of the North. But when, superadded to this, the eye 
takes in the massive fortifications, with their long lines of defence, 
crowning the verge of the precipitous ascent, and farther on beholds the 
city of Quebec extending down the hill side to the water’s edge and 
as it were reposing in a semi-recumbcht position under the protection of 
the citadel, with the spires and turrets rising from its bosom, whose 
antiquated architecture mingles together the recollections of the Old and 
New World, giving the interest of the former to the freshness of the 
latter, — when it beholds these, and a thousand other objects replete 
with historic associations, it is lost in admiration of the mingled beauty 
and grandeur of the scene. 

Thus mused I, as, standing on the border of the Esplanade, in com¬ 
pany with Major M-, I was contemplating, with all the enthu¬ 

siasm of a stranger, the glorious tableau beneath me. My friend par¬ 
took in my admiration, though he had been familiar with the prospect 
for years, and zealously undertook the office of cicerone. 

‘There,’ said he, pointing with his cane, ‘are the Martello Towers, 
erected to prevent the approach of an enemy on the South-west side, 
should he have succeeded in scaling the heights, — and farther on are the 
Plains of Abraham, whose history I need not recount to you.’ 

‘ Ah !’ interrupted I, ‘ I can never think of the deaths of Wolfe and 
Montcalm, without recalling the sentence of the philosopher of history: 
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‘ Felix non solum vita claritate , sed etiam opportunitaie mortis .* Had 
Montcalm survived his defeat, he would in all probability have fallen, 
as did many of his compatriots, a victim to the excesses of the French 
Revolution; and Wolfe, even had he lingered long under the wearing 
consumption which was destroying his constitution, would have tar¬ 
nished the laurels of his youth in the subsequent revolution of the 
Colonies.’ 

‘ Be that as it may,* rather coolly remarked the Major, ‘ he is now 
safe from reverses; ‘foreign levy, nought, can reach him farther;’ though 
it is my opinion, that had Wolfe lived to command the English armies 
in America, in 1775, instead of the bully Gage, the indolent Howe, the 
conceited Clinton, the farce-mongering Burgoyne, or the respectable 
dullard Cornwallis, we should have witnessed a different result, and 
the army of the colonies would have been driven to maraud behind the 
Alleghanies. Would the scaler of the Heights of Abraham have suf¬ 
fered Washington to retreat unmolested from Brooklyn through New- 
York? Would he have extended his cantonments at Princeton and 
Trenton ? Would he, like Howe, have remained inactive at Philadel¬ 
phia a whole winter, with a handful of the enemy without the means of 
subsistence, much less of defence, close by at Valley Forge ? Would he 
have’- 

‘ But, my dear Sir,’ interrupted I, getting rather warm, at this string 
of suppositions, ‘at this rate we may take any portion of history, ancient 
or modern, and, as in a game of chess, place the pieces anew, and fight 
the battles over, till the result be satisfactory. I recollect when a school¬ 
boy, altering history slightly, by sending Hannibal to Rome instead of 
Capua, after the battle of Canute, and by this trifling change subverting 
the Roman empire. Yet had Hannibal followed the advice of Mahar- 
bal, and taken possession of the capital, have we any reason to suppose 
that the ‘ unconquerable will’ of the Roman would have yielded, and 
that Italy would have submitted to the Carthaginian yoke? Would 
not the Senate, like our own Congress, have abandoned the capital, and 
found some new Salamis, with a Scipio for a Themistocles ? So in 
our struggle for liberty, had every strong hold in the continent been 
garrisoned by the invaders, the people, instead of yielding, would have 
hemmed them in, and the final result, although it may be, more delayed, 
would have been equally certain. But, to speak of a power more 
mighty than that of any earthly king, I solemnly believe that the gene¬ 
rals of the British armies in our revolution were oppressed with a 
judicial blindness, and that the military sagacity and energy they un¬ 
doubtedly showed in the European wars, were taken from them the 
moment they set foot upon the short's of America. This must be appa¬ 
rent to any one who considers the ridiculous and unmeaning manoeuvres 
which alternate with utter inertness throughout the whole of the revo¬ 
lutionary campaigns.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the Major, ‘Isee we can never agree, — you Americans 
have such an unmilitary way of arguing. But ‘ byganes is byganes,’ — 
so we will e’en drop the subject. Allow me to act as cicerone once 
more. Do you see that point to the left, where the river divides ? That 
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is the Isle d’Orleans, where Wolfe encamped his army after their first 
disembarkation at Montmorenci. Farther to the right, on the opposite 
bank, you see a clump of buildings, with a church spire rising from 
the midst: that is Point Levi, where the whole army was next assem¬ 
bled, after a heavy skirmish with a French division, sent by Montcalm 
to harass them. From Point Levi, the British general conveyed his 
troops up the opposite shore to the church of Saint Nicholas, beyond 
the Chaudiere, a spot not discernible from the cape, and having suc¬ 
ceeded in distracting the attention of Montcalm by a feigned attack upon 
the batteries at Beau port, which you can distinguish to the left on the 
same bank with ourselves, he dropped down the river in the night, and 
scaled the heights, at the cove named from him, just to the right, by an 
almost perpendicular ascent. The rest is in history. But come,’ added 
the Major, ‘ I will relieve my prosing, by showing you the exact spot 
where the army scrambled up, and the room in the Ursuline Convent 
where Montcalm expired, — after which we will continue our tour to 
Montreal.’ 

So saying, we quitted the Barracks arm-in-arm, and passing through 
the gate of St. Lewis, entered upon the Plains of Abraham. 

Major M-was one of those specimens of the soldier, scholar, 

and gentleman, which are formed only by an excellent education, and 
long military service. He was about fifty years old, with hair slightly 
grizzled by frequent exposures to the weather, and a form thick set, 
though erect, and well proportioned. His complexion was browned, 
and his eyes of a dark grey, which, when animated, seemed absolutely 
to sparkle with fire. His voice, from the habit of giving military 
orders, was somewhat gruff, but upon acquaintance it was a not 
unpleasant bass. He generally carried a cane, which w r as some¬ 
thing more than a useless appendage, as he walked rather lame from a 
stiffened knee, in which he had received a ball at the storming of 
Badajoz. This furnished him with a constant theme of railing against 
the army surgeons, who would have amputated his leg, had not a French 
surgeon, w’ho had been taken prisoner by him a few days before, inter¬ 
posed and saved it I often thought that this circumstance accounted 
for the tolerance and liberality manifested by him toward the French, 
a trait rather uncommon among British officers of his age and stand¬ 
ing. He had that peculiar ‘ maniere (Vetre, 1 and systematic reserve, 
which characterize the finished officer, and form such a contrast 
with the ridiculous assumption of the martinet, and said less, to 
observe the more. I had made his acquaintance some years before the 
date of this narrative, at Niagara, and was much struck with his varied 
information, and gentlemanly bearing. He had been long in the army, 
and had lately resigned in consequence of a considerable fortune fall¬ 
ing to him from a distant relative. He had served in India and the 
Peninsula, and had been stationed in Canada, during the last year of 
the war between England and the United States, in 1812. Subsequently, 
he had been in Ireland, and on the accession to his property above 
mentioned, had quitted Europe to gratify, as he expressed himself, an 
old bachelor habit of rambling, together with a curiosity to behold 
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again scenes once so familiar to him in the Canadas. It was my good 
luck to meet him at Quebec, and as both were bound for Montreal, we 
agreed to make the excursion in company. 

I will not fatigue the reader with an account of the novelties shown 
me by my complaisant friend in the city of Quebec. Suffice it to say, 
that he luxuriated in old associations, and joining to an exact memory a 
pure taste and classical education, contrived to make my sojourn truly 
delightful. The cast of his conversation was decidedly military, but in 
him it was any thing but disagreeable, since he spoke always from 
personal experience, and seemed to bring before me the scenes he 
described. After a stay of three days in Quebec, we started for 
Montreal, and breasted the current of the St. Lawrence with that all- 
subduing force which has tamed the Father of Waters, and conquered 
wind and tide, and which seems, like the demon in the legend, con¬ 
stantly to demand of man some new task to perform. We soon left 
behind the city, with its frowning promontory, and were ploughing 
the waves, with a perseverance which has often led me to liken a 
steam-boat to a generous courser, bounding forward, and straining to 
reach the goal. The Major, to whom every object was familiar, 
seemed renovated by each well known sight, and as we passed the 
Seignories, with their clumps of houses surrounding a church, whose 
spire is visible long before the rest, he would give their names, and 
mention those of the habitans he had formerly known. He would 
then give a description of their dress and manners, interspersing his 
remarks with many anecdotes, showing that the French population are 
as backward and uninformed with regard to what passes in the 4 great 
world,’ as the Dutch settlers commemorated by Irving, who believed 
that the States-General still ruled the Manhadoes, and had never heard 
of the American revolution. 

After passing the town of Trois Rivieres, however, a sudden change 
came over him: he became less communicative; his voice faltered, and 
I observed his eyes swimming with tears. Respecting his emotions, 
and unwilling to disturb him, I was quitting him to walk in another 
part of the boat, when he suddenly seized my hand and said: 

‘ Do you distinguish a spire just rising above the horizon V I 
strained my eyes in the direction indicated, but could perceive nothing. 

4 Ah!’ said the Major, as if recollecting something, ‘you are right; 
how could you ? At this distance it is invisible. Besides, we are in 
the main channel, and when I saw it from the river many years since, 
I was in a sloop, near the Northern bank. I wished to point out the 
spire of the Seignory Maskinonge, in the direction of which, though 
much farther in the interior, an adventure befel me which I can never 
forget, and which, on our arrival at Montreal, I should be happy to 
recount to you.’ I thanked him warmly for his offer, and seeing that 
he labored under strong emotion, forbore to question him larther. 

Night soon set in, and the next morning saw us in Montreal. After 
a few days had elapsed, I availed myself of the permission of the 
Major, and asked him concerning his adventure among the habitans. 
He was in a communicative humor, and began as follows : 
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‘ In the year 1814, our regiment, after having distinguished itself in 
the Peninsula campaigns, and having suffered severely in the sortie 
from Bayonne, — which, as the news of the treaty of Paris arrived 
immediately after, was the closing scene of the war, — set sail from 
Bordeaux, to gain new laurels in America. I had just been promo¬ 
ted to the grade of captain, having served as lieutenant for ten 
years, and received the wound in my knee, the effects of which I 
shall carry to my grave. Part of the expedition was destined for the 
Chesapeake, but a large detachment was despatched to the Canadas, 
comprising our corps. Being somewhat of an invalid, upon our arri¬ 
val, I was not detailed for active service, but remained during the short 
period that elapsed before the peace of 1815, first in garrison at 
Quebec, and latterly at Trois Rivieres, where my health became 
nearly reestablished. 

‘ As the spring of 1815 opened, I used to take my fowling piece, a real 
Joe Manton, and a pointer named Ponto, given me by a brother officer 
who died upon the field of battle at Salamanca, and thus accoutred 
would ramble about for miles in the vicinity of the town, stopping 
occasionally to rest in the cottages of the habitans , as the French 
settlers in the Seignories are termed, and fancying myself among the 
peasantry of the France I had so recently quitted; though pines and 
hemlocks were but an indifferent substitute for the olive and vine. It 
was on an excursion to the Riviere du Loup, a tributary to the St 
Lawrence, in order to view some falls which had been represented by 
an old habitant as highly picturesque, that the following incident 
befel me : 

* I had chosen for a guide one of a tribe of Indians called Abena* 
qnis, who knew the exact situation of the falls, and set out from Trois 
Rivieres early on a clear June morning. We viewed successively the 
Falls of the Gabell, La Grays, and Chevenegan, which last some consider 
nearly equal to Niagara itself in grandeur, and passed the night in a 
retired hut in the Seignory of Machiche. The next morning we pur¬ 
sued our journey leisurely, and at noon arrived near the desired spot. 
The Indian, as if satisfied with having performed his task as guide, 
pointed listlessly in the direction of the falls, and seated himself on a 
stump, seemingly unconscious of the attractions of the scene: but I, 
though much fatigued, forgot all my toil in the animating prospect, and 
rushed forward to view the object of my search. My haste was near 
proving fatal. The sods of the banks, loosened by the melted snow, 
and undermined by the spring freshet, gave way, and had I not caught 
a branch of a projecting birch, I should have been dashed to pieces upon 
the rocks in the bed of the river, an hundred feet below. The branch, 
however, sustained me, though sunk far below the level of the bank; 
and bracing my feet against a projecting stone, I called loudly upon my 
guide. But no Indian appeared. ‘ The noise of the water-fall may 
drown my voice,’ thought I, and I hallooed yet louder than before. 
Still no appearance of Yanate. 1 God of Heaven!’ I ejaculated, — as I 
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remained swinging in mid-air, grasping a weak and pliant branch, and 
dreading to make any effort to rise through fear of breaking my only 
support, — ‘he has fallen asleep!’ As the possibility flashed through 
my mind, a cold sweat crept over me, and I felt all my remaining 
strength deserting me. The frail branch seemed about giving away in 
my hands, and my senses became painfully acute. I fancied I could 
hear the bits of gravel dropping from the bank under my feet, and the 
tree slowly uprooting beneath my weight. And then I thought on my 
sins and my past life, and in mental agony exclaimed: ‘ If I survive 
this,— if a Providence interfere to rescue me, — I will be a changed 
man.’ Then I thought of the futility of a death-bed repentance, and 
shrieked again wildly for succour. 

. 4 A soft voice struck my ear : I looked up, and, merciful Heavens ! 

beheld the face of a girl, anxiously bending over the bank. She was 
attired in the common dress of the habitant , — and saying 'Ah! vion 
Dieu ! e'est un hommef she disappeared in an instant. 

4 1 now had a ray of hope, though exhausted nature threatened to 
fail at every moment. However, in a few minutes, which my anxiety 
made ages, she returned with an elderly man, and my recreant guide. 
The stranger had a rope which he contrived to throw about me, and 
bracing my feet against the bank, I was slowly drawn up. On reaching 
the top, 1 fainted. 

4 When I recovered, I found myself on a bed, in a large room, which, 
from the smoky rafters overhead, seemed the kitchen of a cottage. My 
wounded leg felt as if again broken, and a high fever was stealing over 
me. At the bedside sat the girl whom I had seen on the bank. I 
endeavored to address her, but she motioned me to be quiet, putting her 
finger to her lips, with an expressive gesture. The old man, who 
appeared to be her father, then came in, and eyed me with a singular 
look, which struck me even in the midst of my pain, and which I have 
often since recalled to mind. After muttering some unintelligible words, 
he went to a cupboard, took out a pipe, which he filled, and then sat 
down in a corner of the huge fire-place, where lie was soon enveloped 
in a cloud of smoke. The girl, whom the old man called Marie, rose 
from my bedside, and began to arrange the apartment, preparatory to 
supper. As I looked at the old Frenchman in the corner, my fever 
grew more and more violent, and I began to feel a singular expansion 
of the head. Then I thought his pipe a cannon, and the smoke that of 
a battery: then I cried out to cheer the combatants, and finally lost all 
recollection in a wild delirium. 

4 How long this lasted, I know not. My first sensation was a feeling 
of utter feebleness. I opened my eyes, and saw nothing but the lurid 
light of some embers, over which several persons appeared to be convers¬ 
ing, for the darkness prevented me from distinguishing forms. A voice 
which I recognised as that of the father of Marie, began in French: 

4 4 If he goes back, our place, with all its advantages, will be discover¬ 
ed, and then we can never be secure. Perhaps he has seen nothing, 
but we cannot trust to that, — and if he suspect any thing, we are blown 
at once.’ 
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‘ It’s all the fault of Marie,’ said another voice; ‘had she left him 
dangling where she found him, we should have been saved all this. A 
plague on all soft-hearted folks, I say !’ 

‘ ‘ Pierrot! — Pierrot!’ said a voice, which I took to be that of 
Marie, ‘beware how you provoke me with your taunts. Your life is in 
my hands, and you know it. If you would be safe a day, beware how 
you exasperate me ! We have had crime enough, without adding mur¬ 
der to the list. Besides, he is delirious, and we need apprehend 
nothing.’ 

‘ * Remember how Le Noir was seized: had he shot the officer, he 
would have escaped.’ 

‘ * Le Noir w'as a fool, and went to Montreal against father’s express 
direction ; he deserved to suffer: besides, it was for murder.’ 

‘ ‘ Marie is right,’ added the father, ‘ though I am uneasy at his stay. 
Leave him to her, and she will contrive to get him away, as she brought 
him here, without his knowing it. So we may consider this matter as 
finished.’ With this I heard a stir as of persons rising to depart, and 
half a dozen forms flitted before the embers, and left the house, — their 
steps being audible to some distance from the cottage. Marie raked 
up the coals, and retired to rest. 

* All was still in the apartment, save the melancholy chirping of the 
crickets in the hearth; but sleep had been effectually chased away 
from me, and I remained in a state of disturbed wakefulness all the night. 
Marie entered in the morning, singing gaily some old French refrain; 
but gathering from the altered expression of my face, that I had reco¬ 
vered my senses, she suddenly stopped, and on my attempting to speak, 
she checked me with a gesture, and whispered: 4 Be silent, as you 
would live !’ I nodded assent. 

* Marie and her father were the only persons who for many days 
subsequent, and indeed until my entire recovery, were seen by me, though 
I thought I could distinguish the sounds of footsteps and suppressed con¬ 
versation overhead. At length I made ready to depart. 

* 4 Ma chere Marie,’ said I to her, on the eve of my departure, how can 
I reward you for your care of a lone and helpless man ? Tell me what 
present I shall bestow on you, or what request fulfil. Name it, if any 
there be.’ 

‘She looked at me inquiringly, then replied : * Can I trust you V 

* 4 1 am a British officer, and my word has never been doubted,’ an¬ 
swered I, with energy. 

4 She ran into an adjoining room, and returned, bringing a small silver- 
clasped Bible. 4 Swear upon this,’ cried she, ‘never to reveal to mortal 
the existence of this dwelling, or what you have seen within its walls!’ 

* ‘ I swear,’ replied I, pressing the sacred volume to my lips. 4 Next,’ 
said she, 4 1 must insist upon your submitting to be blind-folded. No 
harm shall befal you, — but you must yield.’ 

4 1 complied, and was bandaged across the eyes by her own hands. 
This done, she took my hand and led me for about ten minutes, when 
we came to a halt, and the bandage was removed. I was in an open 
space near the river side, and close by was a man on horseback, hold¬ 
ing another horse by the bridle. 
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‘ Adieu ! Monsieur f exclaimed she, as I mounted, — ‘ adieu! and do 
not in your prayers forget poor Marie.’ 

I bent in my saddle as though wishing to speak with her; she 
approached, and I stole a kiss. She started back with a mingled blush 
and laugh. My guide set spurs to his horse, and I followed his exam¬ 
ple. Turning round to look for Marie, she had disappeared. 


‘ The Canadas were slowly recovering from the effects of the Ameri¬ 
can war, and the energy of the executive was constantly put in requisi¬ 
tion to correct the moral tone of a people deteriorated by frequent 
opportunities of rapine and pillage. Among other evils, the crime of 
counterfeiting had increased to an alarming extent, and so bold had 
those engaged in it become, that it was not uncommon to meet Cana¬ 
dians and refugee Americans boasting publicly of the success of their 
attempts to cheat the community. One flagrant instance of villany 
occurred in the town of Trois Rivieres. Three were concerned, of 
whom one was apprehended and taken before the authorities of the place. 

‘ The criminal obstinately refused to give any account of his accom¬ 
plices, till frightened by the ruse of setting up a gallows, accompanied 
by a threat of instant execution, he confessed himself one of a gang of 
counterfeiters, and offered, if secured a pardon, to discover their haunt. 
The chief, he said, was named Jacques Dessault, and he described his 
character and ferocity in such a manner that it was deemed advisable 
to detail a military party for his apprehension. 

‘ Being fond of adventure, I solicited and obtained the command ; and 
early on the following morning we set out for our destination, having 
first placed the prisoner in front, with his hands pinioned behind him, and 
giving orders in his hearing to shoot him if he attempted to escape. As 
we advanced rapidly into the interior, the scenery became more and 
more familiar, till at last I recognised the identical spot where my life 
had been endangered, and the guide declared that we were near the 
dwelling of Jacques. I halted the men behind a thick clump of under¬ 
wood, and crept forward to reconnoitre. A few steps brought me to the 
open space where I had taken leave of Marie, and I could doubt no 
longer that her father’s house was the rendezvous and work-shop of the 
counterfeiters. 

‘This truth just flashed through my mind, when I heard the sound of 
footsteps, and had hardly time to crouch behind a hemlock stump, before 
Marie herself, driving a cow, and singing merrily, crossed the opening 
and entered a narrow path among the bushes. 1 marked the direction 
she took, and returned to my men. 

‘ It was now dusk, and the night-hawks began to whirr in mazy circles 
over our heads, while the w T hip-poor-wills, w T ith their almost human 
cry, filled every thicket. We remained stationary till we thought, from 
the lateness of the hour, the inmates had retired to rest, and then with 
noiseless steps followed our guide. He conducted us along the path 
taken by Marie, and in a few moments brought us in front of a low stone 
cottage of one story, wfith gables, so completely embosomed among trees 
and shrubbery as to be hardly visible, even when pointed out, and entirely 
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unperceivable by the casual observer. We surrounded it silently, and 
then listened to detect any movement of those within. One of the men 
declared that he heard a sound like that of a press, and creeping close 
to the wall, I put my ear against it in order to ascertain. A slight jar, 
and a noise as of something moving upon rollers, convinced me that 
they were engaged in striking off bills, and I rapped loudly at the door. 
The noise ceased instantly, and all was still as death. 

* Again I knocked, and demanded admission. I heard a sound as of 
persons conversing within, and then a voice, which I knew as that of 
Jacques Dessault, cried out : * Qui va la ! n 

4 ‘ Open the door!’ was my reply, ‘ or I shall force it 1* 

1 1 know his voice,’ said Marie, — ‘ open it, father!’ 

‘ And the old man cautiously opened the door, just sufficiently to 
allow him to peer out, when it was violently pushed in by a rush of the 
soldiers, throwing Jacques upon the floor with the recoil. 

‘ He rose like a tiger, and drawing a pistol, fired it at me. The shot 
would have proved fatal, had not Marie, crying * Ne tirez pas! — nt 
tirez pas /’ 9 struck the barrel upward with her arm. 

* ‘ Meurs , traitrcsse ! c'est toi qui nous as perdus /’ 1 2 3 shouted the infu¬ 
riated father, discharging a second pistol at his daughter. 

* She murmured ‘ Mon Pere /’ and fell prostrate on the floor. I rushed 
to her aid, and placed her upon the well-known bed. She cast on me 
a look that spoke volumes of reproaches, and expired. 

4 The father was instantly pinioned hand and foot, and remained a 
passive spectator of the search made for counterfeit money, of which 
we found a great quantity, with the plates and press for its fabrication. 
The latter we destroyed, and most of the former, preserving a few speci¬ 
mens only, to serve as proofs. 

4 During this operation, old Jacques remained perfectly passive, without 
showing the least visible sign of emotion. But when, in pursuance of 
our arrangements for passing the night, the guide was brought in, ho 
comprehended at a glance the means used to entrap him and the inno¬ 
cence of his daughter. 

4 4 Grand Dieu ! jc suis C assassin de ma file /’ 4 shrieked he, in a tone 
of agony which even now curdles my blood. 4 Permcttez moi la 
toucher! Let me but touch her! Let a father embrace his daughter!’ 

4 Having satisfied myself that no arms were concealed on his person, 
I directed the men to unbind him. As soon as unpinioned, he flung 
himself upon the bed, crying in a tone of anguish which brought tears 
from all around, ‘ Parlez moi! ma file! ma Marie ! parlcz moi! &est 
ton pere qui t! appclle / 5 

4 But Marie was beyond the sound of any human voice. 

4 The old man sank into a chair at the bedside, and as the sentinels 
on the watch asserted, kept his eyes fixed on the corpse in one steady 


1 ‘ Who goes there ?’ 

2 ‘ Do not fire! — Do no t fire!’ 

3 * Die traitress!— it is thou who hast ruined us!’ 

+ ‘ Great God ! — I am the murderer of my daughter!’ 

5‘Speak to me, my daughter, — my Marie! speak to me, —’tis thy father who calls 
thee!’ 
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glare, without so much as moving his eyelids perceptibly, during the 
whole night. The rest is soon told. We buried her at dawn near the 
cottage wall, and returned with our prisoner to Trois Rivieres. From 
thence he was sent up the river to be tried at Montreal, but while 
passing a rapid, though secured hand and foot, he contrived, on a sudden 
lurch of the vessel, to throw himself overboard. The current was 
violent, and he was never seen afterwards. 

‘For myself,’ concluded the Major, ‘though years have intervened, 
my first care on my arrival here has been to order a plain white marble 
slab, to place on the grave of the Counterfeiter’s Daughter. Perhaps 
you will accompany me to the spot. It bears for its inscription, 

* MARIE.’ H. 


THE PAST. 

Who recks the flight of time, when young Romance 
Lures the rapt spirit with her syren wile, — 

When the winged hours o’er roses seem to glance, 

And Life’s gay barque lies moored by Pleasure’s isle? 

Then the soulclaspcth all the eye beholdeth, 

Nor marks the thorns around the flowers it foldeth. 

Yes, ’tis a lovely world, the world ideal! 

E’en those who scoff at its departed dreams, 

Oft feel how gladly they could yield the real , 

To drink forever of its faery streams: 

Fame, Wealth, or Empire, — all that Earth can tender, 

Hath nought so lovely as its fleeting splendor. 

Who docs not mourn the days when one fond word 
From her he worshipped chained him to her side, — 

While love reflected, like a fountain stirred, 

Each single charm to millions multiplied, 

And then so fondly what it mirrored, cherished, — 

The semblance lived, e’en when the substance perished. 

’Tis true all joy this penalty involves, 

Yet should we therefore shun its brief caress ? 

Flowers bloom to perish, — but who thence resolves 
To sojourn in a bloom less wilderness ? 

•Nay, there is bliss, even when Memory wcepeth 
Over the harvest which the Spoiler reapeth. 

I envy not the man who never twined 
His hopes round something from the world apart, 

And hath not from the past some image 9hrinea 
Deep in the inner temple of his heart; 

Or treasures not some gilt, however lowly, 

The touch of one beloved has rendered holy. 

Let stoics curl the lip, and cynics sneer 
At what they term a madman’s eestacy; 

Their bosoms, never thawed by feeling’s tear, 

May still freeze on in cheerless apathy; 

Give me a spirit to which Love hath spoken, — 

Give me a heart — though doomed but to be broken! 

November , 1835. J. Barber. 
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JEFFERSON PAPERS. 

NUMBER TWO. 

Some one has observed, that it is no less pleasing than instructive to 
behold ‘ a great mind in deshabille .’ In few cases could the delight or 
instruction be greater than in that of Jefferson. Usefulness to his race, 
and the untiring pursuit of knowledge, seem to have been his promi¬ 
nent desire and aim. It is wonderful with what accuracy he entered 
into the details of business, as connected with his scientific labors. The 
subjoined epistle illustrates the precaution with which his transactions 
were regulated: 


Washington , April 17, 1802. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 12th is this day received. Mr. Barnes 
will write by the present post to his friend Mr. Michael Roberts, enclos¬ 
ing funds to enable him to pay for the Hadley’s quadrant and thermome¬ 
ters, which I will pray you to direct the persons from whom they are 
bought to have packed properly: but first to have a stand accommodated 
to the quadrant; for though at sea the hand is the only thing which can 
counteract the motion of the vessel, on land a stand is more agreeable. 
But it should be so accommodated as to be readily detached. I presume 
one of the stands found ready-made in the shops, with its bell ana socket, 
can be made to answer, by making only the fixed socket in addition to 
the other. 

We are introducing your cypher into our foreign correspondences. 
But it often happens that we wish only to cypher two or three lines, or 
half a line, or a single word. It does not answer for this. Can you 
remedy it? 

If Mr. Peale can succeed in producing fresh from salt water by a 
filtering apparatus, it will be a valuable discovery. There are parts of 
the world where a want of pure water may render the separation of im¬ 
purities, by filtration, of value; provided they are better separated, or 
more cheaply than by distillation. But besides the utility of the imme¬ 
diate discovery, no discovery is barren. It always serves as a step to 
something else. 

I shall leave this place for Monticello, about a week after Congress 
rises, to be absent about three weeks. I think they will rise about 
the last day of the month. Accept my best wishes, and affectionate 
esteem. 

Th : Jefferson. 

‘ The Far West’ ever presented to the sagacious eye of Jefferson a 
vast field of promise. He regarded with bright but not exaggerated 
anticipations, the capability of its fertile vales and plains, and the uses 
which its majestic streams were able to fulfil. He foresaw the tide of 
population which would one day roll along those regions, and exulted 
in the prospect. Every thing calculated to improve and subdue the 
waste, and make it bloom like the garden, was hailed and favored with 

70 
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unwearied energy. There is a proper spirit of rejoicing in the follow¬ 
ing: 

Washington , Mar. 2, 1803. 

Dear Sir : I am now able to inform you, though I must do it confi¬ 
dentially, that we are at length likely to get the Missouri explored, and 
whatever river, heading with that, leads into the Western ocean. Con¬ 
gress, by a secret act, has authorized me to do it. I propose to send 
immediately a party of about ten men, with Capt. Lewis, my secretary, 
at their head. If we could have got a person perfectly skilled in botany, 
natural history, mineralogy, and astronomy, with at the same time the 
necessary firmness of body and mind, habits of living in the woods, and 
familiarity with the Indian character, it would have been better. But 
I know of no such character who would undertake an enterprise so 
perilous. To all the latter qualities Capt. Lewis joins a great stock of 
accurate observation on the subjects of the three kingdoms which are 
found in our country, but not according to their scientific nomenclatures. 
But he will be able to seize for examination and description such things 
only as he shall meet with new. He has been for some time qualify¬ 
ing himself for taking observations of longitude and latitude, to fix the 
geographical points of the line he will pass over. But little means are 
possessed here of doing that; and it is the particular part in which you 
could give him valuable instruction, and he will receive it thankfully, 
and employ it usefully. The instruments thought best to be carried for 
this purpose, are a good theodolite and a Hadley. He will be in Phila¬ 
delphia two or three weeks hence to procure instruments, and will take 
the liberty to call on you; and I shall be particularly obliged to you 
for any advice or instruction you can give him. I think it advisable 
that nothing should be said of this till he shall have got beyond the 
reach of any obstacles which might be prepared for him by those who 
would not like the enterprise. 

Accept assurances of my sincere esteem and great respect. 

Th : Jefferson. 

We cannot conceal our surprise, that the third President should 
have ever found time, during his stormy and arduous career as a states¬ 
man, and the head and leader of statesmen, to indulge in the peaceful 
pursuits of science. We infer from what he has written, that his indus¬ 
try was truly indefatigable. His mind seemed to have been seldom at 
rest; and such was the method of his habits, that no subject would 
appear to have been burdensome to his mind. That his claim to be 
called ‘ the Sage of Monticello’ was valid, will meet with few disputants. 
A year or two after the foregoing letter was penned, he wrote thus: 

Washington , Nov. 16 th, ’05. 

Dear Sir : When Captain Lewis’s mission was under contem¬ 
plation, and it’s principal object, the obtaining a correct map of the 
Missouri, I recommended to him the making himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the practice of the Lunar observations for the longi- 
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tnde. But fearful that the loss or derangement of his watch, on which 
these were to depend, might lose us the great object of his journey, I 
endeavoured to devise some method of ascertaining the longitude by 
the moon’s motion, without a time-piece. I thought that a meridian 
always to be had at land, though not at sea, might supply the want of 
the time-piece, — and proposed a method of determining by the aid of 
a meridian. Having never been a practical astronomer, and a life far 
otherwise spent having rendered me unfamiliar with the detailed 
theory of the Lunar observations, I suggested my idea to Mr. Ellicot, 
by Captain Lewis, who was going on to him to take some lessons. 
However, he never communicated to me what he thought of my sug¬ 
gestion. I have mentioned it to Mr. Briggs, Mr. Dunbar, and some 
others, and I am led by them to believe that the calculations would be 
very complicated and liable to error. Mr. Freeman told me he had put 
my paper into your hands, and as you have taken the trouble to think 
of it, I will ask the favor of your information as to it’s practicability. 
Mr. Dunbar promises to send me another method of attaining the same 
object without a time-piece. Mr. Moore, of this place, has proposed one 
to me, which I now enclose for your consideration and opinion,—the 
paper to be returned, as I retain no copy. I persevere in this inquiry, 
because we have a mission now preparing for the Red River, on which 
Mr. Freeman goes, and shall send others up their rivers hereafter. 
Will you be so good as to give the enclosed letter to Mr. Freeman, 
who was to set out this morning, and will call on you? Accept my 
friendly salutations, and assurances of great esteem and respect. 

Th. Jefferson. 

There was scarcely a topic of any moment occurring, during Jeffer* 
son’s time, upon which he was not consulted, in different emergencies, 
Such labors, connected with the weightiest aflairs of state, must have 
consumed a great deal of his leisure; but the cheerful interest he took 
in every subject, and the large number of his scientific friends, made 
him address himself to any task, as to a pleasure rather than a burden. 
The paper which ensues, bespeaks his interest in a difficult and doubtful 
matter: 

Washington, Oct. 18 th, 1807. 

Dear Sir : Three men have been taken up in Kentucky, and are 
confined on suspicion, merely because they cannot make known who 
they are, not speaking a word of any language understood there. The 
enclosed letter from a Mr. Nash contains all I know of them : but the 
writings in Arabic characters are supposed to contain their history, as 
stated by themselves. Here we have nobody who understands either 
the character or language. Is there any one attached to your college, 
or in your city, who can translate these papers? I do not know whether 
Captain O’Brien could do it. You will oblige me by getting it done, if 
practicable, that I may procure the release of the men, if proper. I 

salute you with affectionate respect. T 

^ r Th. Jefferson. 
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Napoleon and his Son. 


The paper thus enclosed, we have seen. It is marked with strange 
characters; but we believe that no one was ever found who could ‘make 
known the interpretation thereofnor do any of our venerable acquain¬ 
tances remember what disposition was made of the poor Arabians. 
We are ourselves excessively familiar with the Arabian tongue, and 
should be strongly tempted to translate the document spoken of, were it 
not that we are just now rather busily engaged in other matters. The 
paper looks much as if some industrious spider had crawled out of an 
ink-stand and travelled leisurely over the sheet, dropping grimed spots 
and trails from his feet, 

-‘ ns fast as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum.’ 


NAPOLEON AND HIS SON. 

He died not in the battle-broil, 

Girt by the noble and the brave,— 

The warlike chiefs, who shared his spoil, — 
The kings, whose realms he won and gave ! 
No monarch held his sobbing breath 
By that imperial bed of death; 

And, save some few worn veterans there. 

Who vainly check’d the bursting sigh, 

And the priest’s voice in mutter'd prayer, 

They left him all alone to die! 

But round thy princely dying bed, 

Fair scion of so stern a strain ! 

How many a fruitless tear was shed,— 

How many a sob repressed in vain! 

For thou art dead ! A summer flow'er, 

That bloomed to perish in an hour ! 

Or like the stately sapling, broke 
And ruined by the first nidi: blast, — 

While He fell, like the gnarled oak, 

Beneath the thousandth storm at last! 

He died within those niggard walls, 

A nation’s shame, — a nero’s shrine! 

And thou within the pnlace-halls 
Of roval Hapsburglrs ancient line. 

Pomp chanted forth thy funeral wail,— 

His requiem w'as the rising gale 1 
And down amid their kingly brood, 

They laid in dust thy youthful head,— 

The majesty of solitude 

Received Him to lus narrow bed ! 

And loud and sad the sullen bell 
Told when thy soul forsook its clay, — 

But louder was the pealing knell, 

When his stem spirit burst aw ay! 

O’er his lone island, fierce and far, 

Howled out the elemental w f ar ! 

And high above, — beneath, — around, — 

The headlong storm in fury poured, — 

And lashed and rent the reeling ground, 

And the Eternal Ocean roared ! 
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His life was liko a torrent’s force, 

Swift and resistless in its sweep; 

But thine had flowed a gentler course, 

With human virtues full and deep : 

He strode from Egypt’s pyramids 
To Alpine snows, o’er human heads! 

He rode with Victory, — and unfurl’d 
His stormy flag to every blast, — 

He trampled on a prostrate world, 

Which turned and trampled him at last! 

So should it ever be; — that Pride 
May learn how low its loftiest state, 

And they who mourn’d him justified 
Such haughty empire’s humbling fate ! 

His end was like a pfirophet-word 

To King and Crrsar, —crown and sword! 

But with his offspring’s youthful bier 
Hope, love, and joy went down in gloom; 

Franre wept the ►S/ re, — but Europe’s tear 
Bewailed the Son's untimely doom ! 

Nncburyport, (Mass.,) Nor., 1935. Georoe Lunt. 


AN ACTOR’S ALLOQUY. 

NUMBER FOUR. 


Devizes, — where the reader will please to recollect we parted 
company, leaving me in excellent society, Moore, the poet, and 
Shakspeare’s descendant, — is a small market-town, or borough, on the 
borders of Wiltshire, and nearly one hundred miles from London. 
It is of some antiquity, and stands upon the edge of the celebrated 
Salisbury Plain, which at one time was fifty miles wide, but from 
the growth of the various towns that gem its expanse, the up-spring- 
•. ing of many hamlets, and the increase of cultivation, it is now little 
’ 'jmore than an extensive common. Poor Mathews had an adventure on 
/this Plain, some short time before his last visit to this* country. He 
was travelling in a small open carriage with a friend, when the horse 
became unruly. Mathews was alarmed, and got out; the horse 
bolted with his friend, and in a short time was out of sight. In a letter, 
which was afterwards printed, Mathews gave a most lugubrious account 
of this common-place affair, investing it with all the dignity of a dread¬ 
ful adventure, and seemed as horrified at being left alone on a public 
turnpike road, hourly travelled by stages, mails, and farmers’ carts, and 
within a few miles of a market town on every side, as if he had been 
upon the Andes, or in one of the boundless prairies of the Far West. 
But Mathews was lame, fidgetty, and nervous. He climbed a gentle 
ascent by the road side, and discovered that, like the corpse of Sir John 
Moore, he was left ‘alone in his glory.’ In pathetic language he 
bewailed the probable fate, not of his friend, but of his trunk, wherein 
he had locked the money made during his provincial trip. Jubilate! 
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Some country people approached: he endeavored to enlist their sympa¬ 
thies in his behalf; but after hearing his agonizing appeal, they brutally 
started off after the horse and chaise, instead of staying with him ‘ in con- 
dolement sweet.’ Mathews saw nothing before him but an intermi¬ 
nable crawl over the whole of Salisbury Plain, ultimate death from 
starvation, ravens picking out his eyes, and future ages discovering his 
whitened bones, giving an opportunity for some unborn F. A. S. to 
write a luminous dissertation on the probable possibility of the said 
bones being part of a Stonehenge Druid’s mouldering skeleton. After 
considerable agitation, some swearing, and a little praying, Mathews 
saw his friend return with horse and vehicle, and they ultimately 
reached their destination in safety. ‘Would you believe it,’ said Mathews, 
‘ I had such command of my feelings, that after a nice little dinner and 
a few glasses of wine, I was actually enabled that very night to get 
through my performances!’ 

When he returned to London, his friends joked him about put¬ 
ting so awful a complexion upon so trifling a mishap. Mathews 
looked grave, and recapitulated his agony. Peake, the dramatist, was 
standing by, and boldly averred that he did not believe a word of the 
story. Mathews fired at this charge, but Peake turned the laugh 
against him, by saying : 4 It evidently is only a suppositary case, your 
description is so high pathcticalf — (hypothetical.) 

There are several noticeable little things in the neighborhood of 
Devizes, or ’Vize, as the country people call it. Thomas Moore has 
a beautiful retreat, called Sloperton Cottage, within an easy distance. 
Roundway Down, a bluff or crag of peculiar size and conformation, 
projecting over a fertile valley in the immediate vicinity of the town, is 
famous for being the site of a decisive battle between the Roundheads 
and Cavaliers, in the troublous times of the Commonwealth. Some 
three or four miles on the opposite road is the village of Bishop’s 
Canning, in whose humble parish church is an organ, bestowed upon 
it by the no-place-like-homeish sort of feeling of a lad who had sailed 
round the world with Captain Cook. He was taken ill in London, 
and unable to reach his native village, sent for the overseers, and 
endowed the little barn-like edifice with an agreeable token of his 
remembrance, and a salary e pcrpeluo for the organist. 

The country is healthy and delightful. Beside the many druidical 
remains for which that part of England is famous, cairns, mounds, and 
other tumuli abound. The downs, or open land, between Devizes and 
Marlborough, formerly part of the Plain, are spotted with huge blocks 
of unhewn stone, for the presence of which, as there are no quarries 
in the immediate vicinity, the peasantry endeavour to account by the 
following legend: The downs are, or were, common pasturage for the 
neighboring residents. A large grazier, by the immensity of his 
droves, forced the cows of the poor cottagers, or small farmers, to seek 
other feeding fields, to the annoyance and injury of their owners. 
Remonstrances were unavailing. Poverty compelled many of the suf¬ 
ferers to sell their cattle, which the monopolizer bought at a low rate, 
and increased his ill-gotten gains by the sufferings he had himself 
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brought upon his neighbours. The justice of Heaven was aroused: in 
one night the whole of his large herds were turned to stone, while the 
few and scattered kine of the poor escaped the smallest hurt. 

During my residence at Devizes, a mounted express galloped furi¬ 
ously into the borough, at deep midnight: his horse’s hoofs clattering 
over the cobbled pavement with an awful din, ‘ frighting the souls of 
fearful burgesses,’ with intimation that the cloth-workers and weavers 
of the neighboring towns of Bradford and Trowbridge were in a state 
of riot, and bringing a magistrate’s order for the instant attendance of 
the Devizes troop of Yeomanry Cavalry. The volunteers of that 
day had got over the fears of a French invasion, and their patriotism 
had somewhat subsided, for want of stimulus. The corps in question was 
composed of respectable tradesmen and farmers, men who owned the 
horses they rode; but being occupied in business the whole of the day, 
they retired fatigued, and slept soundly through the night. Their 
courage against an invading enemy no one dared doubt, but to be 
called up in the middle of the night to light their fellow-country¬ 
men, to say nothing of galloping about the country in the dark, 
and leaving their families unprotected, their business and alfairs 
at sixes and sevens, was more than they bargained for when they joined 
the corps, and certainly more than they approved. Never did an order 
arrive more mal-apropos. One person’s horse had been hauling loads 
of hay all the week : no one could expect him, therefore, to be so 
inhuman as to ride the jaded beast such a distance. Another had no 
objection to lend his horse to a friend, but he could not go himself, not 
having any boots; his friend’s conscience would not allow him to 
accept the loan, 1 for,’ said he, 1 if I cannot attend, my love of country will 
prevent me from keeping another from the field.’ One person hourly ex¬ 
pected an addition to his family, and he appealed to them as husbands and 
fathers, if that was a time to think of quelling cloth-workers. Another 
felt devilish sorry, — he should so enjoy the jaunt,—but he had had 
a violent attack of fever-and-ague that very evening, and would not 
leave home for all the weavers in the world. A publican breathed 
nothing but fire and sword, and as for the rebels, ‘kill them and 
eat them,’ seemed their certain fate if he went against them; but his 
wife snatched his regimental pantaloons from the hero, and told him to get 
into bed again, for she would not let him go; of course that settled the 
business; a man can’t fight without his breeches, if all the cloth- 
workers in creation were in a state of rebellion. 

It was altogether an unfortunate affair. The trumpeter, who really 
blew' a very decent bugle, and was always a principal feature on march 
or parade, standing six feet tw'o, w r ith a nose like a sea-eagle, had gone 
over to Chippenham as a conspicuous unit in the grand Assembly Band; 
he could not be back till the middle of the day, and most likely the 
weavers would not like to wait. There had been some idea of disband¬ 
ing the troop: the question had been negatived by an immense majori¬ 
ty; but now the most strenuous opposers of the proposition suggested that 
it w r as the best thing that could be done. The officers were indefatiga¬ 
ble, and eloquently enforced the absolute necessity of attendance. By 
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eight o’clock in the morning they mustered some sixteen troopers in the 
market place, and started in silent, solemn majesty, a heavy mist hang¬ 
ing over the valleys, a cold North-easter tipping their noses with an 
early purple, a weight of despondency upon their souls, and not a note 
of music to cheer them on their way. 

A corporal in the corps had left a young and giddy wife exposed to 
the assiduities of an insinuating rascal of a foreman, whom he had de¬ 
tected in the overt act of throwing sheep’s eyes at his coquettish rib. This 
alone would put any of Adam’s sons in an ill humor; but other circum¬ 
stances occurred which perfectly upset the corporal’s equanimity. Our 
friend Shakspeare, who was present, and mounted in gallant style, had 
found the troop in helmets at one pound, two shillings and ninepence 
each, horse-hair included, as per contract: the corporal had lately ordered 
a new one, which was sent home on the evening previous to this eventful 
day : upon trial, it was found considerably too large, but there was no 
time for alteration. The gallant corporal rode a horse rather ungoverna¬ 
ble in his temper; a terrific curvet would shake the soldier’s helmet 
over his eyes till it rested on his nose ; and as he required both hands to 
curb his fiery steed, he was compelled to caper about in the dark till the 
horse allowed him to take off his extinguisher. As he mounted at his 
own door, down came this ‘ stopper over all,’ as a sailor would say, and 
on emerging from the Cimmerian darkness, as a poet might say, he 
saw his wife laughing at his mishap, and the foreman grinning most 
d —ably, as the corporal did say. He gave his lively steed the rein ; 
down came the helmet again; and strange to say, never were his 
own eyes obscured, but he thought he saw the wicked foreman winking 
at his wife. On he went, dancing and damning; floundering among 
the troopers, and breaking their line of march with most admired disor¬ 
der; every caracole brought forth a curse from the corporal, who de¬ 
voutly sent the helmet and its maker to a place unmentionable, — the 
general recipient of unpleasant matters. 

After an hour’s melancholy ride, the major proposed a rest at a road¬ 
side inn, and a beaker of the best,—not to screw their courage to the 
sticking place, for that was screwed up terrifically tight,—but a glass was 
actually necessary as an anti-fogmatic. A trooper of an inquiring turn 
of mind asked the landlord the last news from the scene of riot. The 
publican answered, with the. most provoking indifference, that he be¬ 
lieved there had been a bit of a row, but he didn’t know much about it: 
the corporation had imposed some extra tax upon market-sold goods, but 
the weavers had refused to pay it; and, seizing a quantity of potatoes, had 
pelted the officers out of the market. The troop rode on, satisfied that 
there was a riot, and that the landlord knew more than he intended to 
divulge. Shakspeare said that Wat Tyler’s rebellion originated in a 
refusal to pay a hateful tax, and that the rioters carried every thing be¬ 
fore them, and were blood-thirsty in their revenge. This apt remark 
contributed materially to raise their spirits, and they galloped on as 
merrily as men going to execution. Upon coming in sight of the scene 
of operation, the major gave the word to load, when, — heu mihi !—it was 
discovered that although their pistols were safe in their holsters, not a 
bullet nor a grain of powder had been brought out with them! Shak- 
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speare said he regretted this for the rioters’ sakes, but he was not sorry 
himself, speaking selfishly, for his horse would not stand fire, and if they 
began to shoot off the pistols, perhaps the horse might return the com¬ 
pliment by shooting him off The troopers’ swords were drawn, and 
they entered the town at a ferocious hand-gallop. The riots were all 
over — some half dozen constables from the neighboring villages had 
quelled all disturbances in less than an hour after their commencement. 

A gentleman of the neighborhood, distinguished for his warm-heart¬ 
ed sociality, even in that hospitable region, and at whose table I have 
passed many pleasant hours, told ine the following characteristic story 
of Elliston, to the truth of which he was an eye-witness. In one of the 
Yorkshire cities, theatricals were miserably low, and Elliston had a 
wretched prospect for his benefit; but Elliston was an old stager, and 
knew that, however the drama may drag in its attractions, an outre en¬ 
tertainment seldom fails. The gambols of a man-monkey, a lion fight, 
a posturer who ties his limbs into inexplicable knots, or a pantomimist, 
who evinces how unnecessary is the gift of speech, by explaining the 
workings of a rational mind in a series of maniac evolutions and impos¬ 
sible attitudes, or attitudes which we wish were impossible — each and 
all certain means of filling the theatre, when Shakspeare, the great light 
of nature’s world, and his attendant satellites, are under eclipse, and the 
dog star is lord of the ascendant; when the balancer, the horseman, 
the lion, or some other beast in the dramatic zodiac, claims the pre¬ 
ponderating power, and not only, like Falstaff’s soldiers, can ‘fill a pit 
as well as better men,’ but cram the boxes with the aristocratic essences 
of wisdom, beauty, and fashion, and their concentric slaves. 

When the time for announcing his benefit arrived, Elliston issued a 
bill, promising that he would for that night only, beside the usual play 
and farce, present his patrons with the most brilliant display of fireworks 
ever witnessed. Crowds attested the force of the attraction, but Elliston, 
who had honestly intended to procure the expected treat, found there 
was nothing of the sort to be obtained in the town superior to a penny 
squib, and what was w T orse, no one who knew how to make them. There 
was not time to send to London, so he calmly resigned himself to his 
fate. In answer to the eager inquiries of the manager, who foresaw the 
demolition of the benches and the fracture of every chandelier, he coolly 
told him to fear nothing — for he could easily smooth the audience down 
by making a speech , if the worst came to the worst; but the manager 
did not appreciate the force of Robert William’s eloquence, and retired 
in high and solemn dudgeon. The theatre was crammed; Elliston 
never played better—the audience were delighted, and every one ap¬ 
peared to be in the best of tempers. Elliston proposed to drop the cur¬ 
tain, and extinquish the lights, leaving the people to find their own way 
out of the theatre; but the manager fired up like a rocket, for he knew 
that if they had no fireworks on the stage, there would be an explosion 
in the front, and Elliston’s oily manner seemed but to add fury to his 
flames. He threatened to appropriate the whole receipts of the house 
to his own emolument, unless the people went peaceably out of the 
house. This was a settler: Elliston buttoned up his coat, pulled out 
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his white cambric handkerchief, and tossed off a tumbler full of brandy 
and water. He had no easy task to do; the nature of the attraction 
had drawn together the worst description of audience, and to tell such 
persons after taking their money to see a certain amusement that they 
cannot see such amusement, nor have you any thing like an equivalent 
to offer them, is not a pleasant job; but Elliston faced them with a phi¬ 
losophical bravery, and thus began: 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen : To depict the gratitude now burning in my 
breast, would require gigantic eloquence— my feeble efforts are unequal 
to the task. My very high opinion of your kindness renders it an in¬ 
surmountable impossibility to describe it, lest you should think me capable 
of base and sordid flattery, a feeling I despise — (tremendous shouts of 
applause). The fireworks announced in the bills of the day (an awful 
silence) the fireworks, I say, have arrived from London, and allow’ me 
to say, are of the finest description. (Hurrah !) They have been fixed 
upon the requisite scaffolding, and are now ready for immediate firing. 
(Hurrah!) But, ladies and gentlemen, having acquitted myself thus 
much of my duty towards my generous patrons, it remains for me un¬ 
pleasantly to add that 1 have at this moment been served with a notice 
from a legal practitioner of the first eminence in this respectable city, 
informing me that there is a clause in the lease forbidding all firework 
explosions in this theatre, under a very heavy penalty — (Groans and 
hisses.) Ladies and gentlemen, to corroborate my statement, allow me 
to appeal to the very worthy manager of this establishment. There he 
is,’ pointing to the manager, who was in the orchestra box. Justly 
incensed atthis piece of audacity, he exclaimed aloud, ‘ I know’nothing 
of any such clause, Mr. Elliston.’ The uproar became general, and 
several oranges and apples gave Elliston a gentle hint of w’hat the fruits 
of his foolery might produce. He braved the war with his usual sup¬ 
plicating smile. ‘ If the worthy manager has not been informed, it is the 
lawyer who is to blame, and not your humble servant, much less Mr. 

-(the manager), to w’hom 1 take this opportunity of paying a tribute 

justly due, as an honest man, an indefatigable manager, and an excel¬ 
lent actor. But that estimable gentleman, (pointing to a fat stranger in 
the boxes,) is one of the stockholders, and is w ell acquainted with the 
clause in question.’ The fat gentleman looked confused, and had not 
the courage to answer. Elliston thought he had triumphed, and, bow'- 
ing, retired from the stage. But the calm w’as of a short duration ; ‘ anon 
the dreadful thunder doth rend the region’ — the manager rushed be¬ 
hind the scenes, and pulled the hair from his wig in despair: the 
prompter turned pale, and the carpenters put on their jackets, which is as 
bad a sign as seeing the sailors pull their jackets off. But Elliston ‘laugh¬ 
ed at the thunder, and defied the gale,’ and rushing before the audience 
in apparent anger, exclaimed in a loud tone of voice that demanded 
instant attention, ‘You shall have the fireworks this instant; you do 
not believe they are here, but you shall have them directly. The manu¬ 
facturer has sent me down a different sort from what I ordered, but 
you shall have the fireworks: I ordered the best and strongest, think¬ 
ing he would send a variety of the most splendid sorts for amusement, 
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but he has sent down the dreadful and deadly weapons of war, but 
you shall have them! Congreve Rockets, with awful explosions, used 
for the firing of towns — the Greek fire, which once ignited, burns 
with all-conquering fury. I know not what horrible engines of 
destruction may not be amongst them, but you shall have them. (Cries 
of no, no.) Yes, you shall have the fireworks. I would have saved 
your lives,— have prevented the calamity which must ensue,— but 
you are imperative, and shall have the fireworks. (Cries of no, no, 
repeated with greater energy, and a general movement perceptible 
amongst the audience.) We have no one here that understands these 
dreadful implements of death, but I will fire them myself, and lose my 
life on the occasion rather than you shall be disappointed. I will not 
be answ'erable for the consequences, though I solemnly swear that if 
these fireworks are once ignited, by G—they will blow the roof off 
the house! But no matter, you shall have the fireworks. Prompter, 
bring me a lighted torch !’ This was enough; the rush became gene¬ 
ral, and in a few minutes the house w r as cleared. Elliston shook 
hands with the manager, asked him home to supper, and they finished 
the night together cosily and cheerily. 

Elliston certainly excelled in the art of humbugging, and many 
among the mightiest fell his victims. A distinguished member of the 
profession was once persuaded by Elliston to leave his London pursuits 
at sixes and sevens, and accompany him down to Birmingham, under 
pretence of wishing his assistance in a matter of much importance. 
The victim certainly fell readily into the web, imagining that Elliston was 
about taking some other theatre, and wished to have his services as stage 
manager. The glare of a good engagement so dazzled his sight, that 
he saw not the meshes in which he was wTappcd, till Elliston informed 
him that, doubting the honesty of the door-keepers, he wished his friend 
to take the entrance money at the boxes on the night of his benefit. 
What Elliston’s object could be, in inveigling a man from his regular 
business on so frivolous an excuse, I cannot pretend to say: the mere 
love of mischief may have been the prinium mobile , but in this instance 
the tables were turned upon him, and the fisherman himself enmeshed. 
H is friend, the ex-stage manager, did take the money, and before he 
consigned it to the actor, deducted his expenses, and the amount of an 
old debt, about twenty pounds, which had been so long standing that 
Elliston had quite forgotten it. A row ensued, but the victim kept his 
money, and returned to London, well contented with his trip. 

Elliston was not well used by the proprietors of Drury Lane; he 
was turned out of the theatre because he was unable to pay the balance 
of a very heavy rent, nearly double the amount now asked for the same 
establishment. He had expended considerable sums upon the theatre, 
not one farthing of which could he ever recover. But he had rented 
the property more than long enough for his own reputation; frequent 
ebriety unfitted him for performance, and changed his pompous dignity 
into bullying ferocity. In his last performance of Falstaff, which, by- 
the-by, he played excellently well, he fell down drunk upon the stage; 
and instead of the fat knight carrying off the body of Hotspur, Wal- 
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lack, who was playing the Prince, had to carry off the body of the fat 
knight. He retrieved his broken fortunes by successful management 
at the Surrey Theatre, but his health was gone, the gout was rava¬ 
ging his frame, and he fell a victim to its fury. 

Elliston, although improvident during the latter part of his career, 
was certainly an unfortunate man. His talents and industrious applica¬ 
tion ought to have secured him a handsome independence, long before 
he became dissipated, a course of life which the crookedness of his 
fortune seduced him to assume. 

I have frequently heard it remarked, that actors are a lazy, extrava¬ 
gant race, earning their money in idleness, and spending it improvi- 
dently. No actor, however fortunate, can be said to lead an idle life, — 
some few of the stars of the present day excepted. These faintly- 
twinkling planets flit from place to place, and repeat their six or seven 
parts with parrot-like correctness and automaton regularity; but I 
question whether they bear more affinity to actors than the pied zebra 
does to the horse, — something of the shape, indeed, with a more showy 
outside and outlandish name, but on closer inspection, the ass, or at 
least the mule, appears, and the attractive coat cannot hide the ears and 
tail. An actor who is enthusiastic and industrious, and does not regard 
his art as the mere means of livelihood, has to watch each fresh deve¬ 
lopment of mind, to bend the shoot of onward growth, * to catch 
the manners living as they rise,’ and point each and all to one pur¬ 
pose, — his improvement in the mimic art. The oldest actor has some¬ 
thing still to learn; and in these days, when the forward march of 
mind requires a gallop of genius to keep ahead, an actor who wishes 
to outstrip the crowd, must move a stirring pace indeed. An easy life 
would not enable him to keep up with the main body; he may, like 
some of the gentlemen above-mentioned, kick, curvet, and plunge most 
fearfully for a short time, but he must eventually drop into their 
characteristic sleepy amble, and wake up to find himself some distance 
in the rear. 

The bodily labor of an industrious actor is great, but it is the least 
distressing portion of his fatigue. Every day, three or four hours are 
devoted to rehearsal, and five or six hours every evening to performance, 
besides the time occupied in looking out dresses, and other requisites. 
As to the w r orry of the repeated changes of dress, the philosopher w r ho 
committed suicide because life was nothing but continued buttonings 
and unbuttonings, must have been a player in his time, or he could not 
have felt the annoyance so deeply. But worse, much worse, is the 
never-ending labor of committing to memory so many thousands of lines, 
and the excitement attending their delivery, the forced study of new 
music, and the confusion of ideas connected with the conception and 
personation of so many characters, various as the hues of the rainbow’, 
and quite as evanescent. Perhaps the actor’s utmost efforts result in a 
total failure — from inability, sickness, opposition or w T ant of coopera¬ 
tion among his compeers, — from insufficiency of time to master the 
many difficulties, — from the dulness of the audience, or the utter 
stupidity and worthlessness of the piece he is endeavouring to represent. 
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The excitement of success is glorious, and amply repays even the 
frequent occurrence of the above annoyances; but the reaction is pow¬ 
erfully depressing, and it must be a strong mind that can stand the 
harass of such wear and tear. 

Prodigality of expenditure can scarcely be called an actor’s vice. 
Such men as Cooke, Sheridan, or Kean, would have been extravagant 
in any station of life. We do occasionally encounter the unholy and 
startling sight of an old man who has passed the longest part of his 
life, the brightest and the best, in the laborious practice of his art; 
who has profligately scattered in the air the liberal pay of an admiring 
world, or who has negligently failed to apportion the proceeds of his 
income to useful or necessary purposes. Such things occur in all clas¬ 
ses of life, —but the generality of eminent actors have rather a peculiar 
propensity to keep fast the worldly goods which they have so hardly 
earned. Garrick was proverbially parsimonious; Foote placed a bust 
of the Roscius on his escritoir, as the guardian of his money: and 
when it was rumored that Garrick was about to leave the stage, his 
friend, Dr. Johnson, declared ‘that David never would have the resolu¬ 
tion to quit acting, while he could earn a guinea.’ John Kemble’s 
mercenary resolves produced the O. P. row, and the Siddons has suf¬ 
fered under an accusation of excessive stinginess. Charles Kemble 
was ruined by obstinately persisting in an unpopular management: 
he has brought up his family in the highest respectability, but cannot 
be accused of prodigality. Farren earns a princely income, yet lives 
in a quiet, unpretending manner, and although he has 4 a crowd of 
bodies’ to support, must be worth a handsome fortune. Liston drinks 
deeply during performance: he is otherwise a steady, domestic man, 
and lately gave his daughter thirty thousand pounds by way of 
dowry. Dowton and Fawcett, the racy veterans of the rich old school, 

‘ Have, by misfortune, been compelled to know 
The iron agonies of copper woe : ’ 

But the taint of extravagance has not marked their long career. 
Charles Young was always a social, but a saving soul. Macready 
spends nearly all his time in the bosom of his family, at his charming 
rural retreat, living more like a country gentleman, than the first 
tragedian of the day. Wallack is generous and jovial, certainly not 
prodigal. Harley, who has been proposed as president of the imagi¬ 
nary Fortunatus club from his excessive good fortune, never gave an 
acquaintance a glass of wine in his life. Braham attends the Stock Ex¬ 
change daily, and after having been more than fifty years upon the public 
boards, is now engaging in new and extensive speculations. Buckstone, 
who has made so much by his translations from the French, and by his 
kindness in fathering other author’s productions, will sit all the evening at 
the Garrick’s Head, over one sixpenny glass of gin-and-water; and should 
a friend ever call at his house, will waste ingenuity sufficient for the plots 
of three vaudevilles, in framing excuses for not offering him the custo¬ 
mary hospitalities. Abbott has always kept the best society, and lives 
like a gentleman, but not extravagantly. Mundcn was notoriously 
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shabby in all matters. He has been seen, many a hundred times, walk¬ 
ing 1 in a hot and broiling sun, to his little cottage at Kentish-Town, to 
save eight-pence, the price of a ride ; sometimes, three or four fresh 
herrings, or a couple of mackerel, strung upon a twig, were dangling 
upon the old man’s finger. Cooper, steady John Cooper, -who has 
long received a first-rate salary for very second-rate talent, has been 
celebrated for excessive parsimony in all his arrangements. When 
appointed stage-manager of Drury Lane, by Mr. Price, he was once 
magnanimous enough to ask that gentleman home to dinner! The 
thing is astounding, but it stands on record, and is undeniably a fact. 
Mr. Price was complaining of the unsociality of his solitary dinners 
at the English hotels, and how much he missed the comforts of his 
home during his then temporary sojourn in the British metropolis. 
‘What say you to going home with me, to-day, and taking a chop and 
a glass of wine?’ 4 No, no,’ said Price, ‘you may have a chop, and a 
glass of wine, but not enough for us both.’ 

The unfortunate and bewitching Jordan was charitable, but not 
extravagant. Indeed, it was out of her power, for although at the 
head of her profession, standing on the very pinnacle of popularity, and 
her salary rated accordingly, although she was the mistress of a duke 
who received an enormous income from the public for the support of his 
profligacies, yet did this truly warm-hearted woman frequently want the 
necessaries of life; and while delighting the dramatic world with her 
charming vivacity and sprightliness of talent, has been begging the 
treasurer of the theatre for a trilling advance to provide for the wants of 
her babes, the children of her ducal keeper , who apportioned the whole of 
her salary to his private use, carrying it himself from the theatre in his 
public carriage and four. This is not a supposed case, but a well-known 
fact. The duke, who was supported for many years by the earnings of 
the actress, now fills a throne; her children occupy the highest rank in 
society; but the poor mother, whose only fault was attachment to a man 
whom the laws of the land would not allow her to marry, was suffered 
to perish — to die, broken-hearted, in a strange land, in penury and 
neglect, — and owes to foreign charity her unhallowed grave. N B 


GLORY. 

Watchword of Ruin ! — dread tocsin of Slaughter! 

Why do we hail thecas something divine ) 
Oceans ol Mood, shed as freely as water, 

Nourish the laurels that conquerors twine. 

On cities in ashes, which nations are weeping, 

Thou sittest enthroned, by the nellion adored, 

W hile thousands of vassals thy harvests are reaping. 
Their garner the Tomb, and* their sickle the sword! 
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THE AERIAL VOYAGE. 

BY THE AUTHOR Of ‘.NIAGARA,’ ‘THE BROKEN HEART,’ ETC. 


* In regions mild of calm and serene air, 

Above the smoke and siir of ibis dim spot 

Which men call earth.’ Masque of Comus. 


The cords arc severed, and I float in air, 

An atom balanced in unbounded space, — 

My bark a bubble, and my wild course where 
The mad wind listeth, in its curbless race. 
Onward and upward, like a loosened shaft! 

The map-like world is fading from my gaze; 

In eddying circles wheels my helm less craft 
L'p, through the driving clouds and drifting haze. 


I have out sped the storm ! Where never wings 
Fanned the blue air, I hold my trackless way ; 
Faint on my ear the ascending thunder rings, 

And at my feet inverted tempests play. 

Ha ! — what bright vision mocks my dazzled eight ? 

Lo ! on yon sea of clouds beneath me driven, 

The regal Nun, vvith rainbowMinted light, 

Hath blazoned all the heraldry of Heaven ! 


The pageant wanes, dissolves: like scattered plumes, 
Chased by the wind, the parted vapors fly : 

Once more the uncurtained Earth below me looms, 

And things familiar greet my aching eye; 

By distance dwarfed, the Lilliputian scene 
Seems like some modelled landscape, deftly planned, 
Aping, with silver threads and dots of green, 

The floods and forests of my native land ! 


More dw r arfish still the boasted w’orks of man : 

Here is a lesson for his vaunting pnde; 

Cities — diminished to a pigmy’s span ! 

Towns — that an infant's open palm would hide! 
Oh! Human Grandeur!—it provokes a laugh 
To see how small thy mightiest works appear! 
Ambition! what a bitter epitaph 

On all thy greatness, might be written here! 


Still on the wang! The golden sun hath set, 

And purple twilight deepened into night; 

The clustering stars nrc peeping forth, and yet 
Onward I glide in my majestic flight. 

Earth’s tw’inkling beacons glimmer far below, 
Dearer, though far less bright, than those above; 
For ’mid the first there may be some that glow 
From the blest homes and hearths of friends I love. 
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Yon soft, pale gleam, — perchance its rays are sent 
Up from the cottage where Contentment dreams, — 
Watch-star of Love s domestic firmament, 

All peace within the halo of its beams. 

Yon ruddier glare mav light some festal board, 

For banquet spread, and gennned with ‘ ruby wine,’ 
Where pampered Wealth fooled, flattered, and adored, 
Smile* on the knaves who worship at its shrine. 


Shall I descend ? — ’tis piercing cold ! — but no! 

I’ll sleep to-night where man hath never slept; 

Couched between Earth and Heaven ! — rocked to and fro 
In realms the cloud-nursed eagle hath not swept. 

Father of all, without whose cognizance 
As soon might systems, as a spariow, fall, 

Keep and sustain me, while in slumber’s trance 
Suspended sense is deaf to Danger s call. 


Ha ! — am I falling? No, —’twasbut a dream , 
Yet oh, how fearful! Thus to w ake, is bliss. 
Some giant’s hand had seized me, it did seem, 
And hurled me, shrieking, down the vast abyss. 
But lo ! ’tis day! The genial breath of Morn 
Is floating upward from the world of flowers, 
And o’er the East, the God of Light, re-born, 

His radiance like a flood of roses pours. 


I rise no longer. Mountain, field, and flood, 

Expand before me as I downward tend; 

And sound breaks in upon my solitude, 

Like the glad voice of a remembered friend. 

Dwe llings and trees, white sails and glittering spires 
Grow on my gaze — I greet them joyously, 

For, chilled with loneliness, my soul requires 
Once more the balin of human sympathy. 

Whence came that burst of melody ? Sweet bird 
That teachest music to the clouds, ’tw r as thine ! 

Yet though thy wings the depths of Heaven have stirred, 
Thy home, blithe minstrel! is on Earth, like mine. 

Thou sweepest gently toward thy dewy nest, 

To wrap thy nurslings with maternal wing: 

Soon to my bosom, too, shall those be pressed 
To whom, where’er I roam, its feelings cling! 


I tread the earth again — and what a change 
To this slow motion, from that arrowy speed ! 

’Tis like the prisoned captive’s fettered range, 

To the higli soaring of a spirit freed. 

Well he it so. Upborne by Hope and Faith, 

Mind looks beyond the clay its light informs : 

Who trusts in Heaven, nor fears the cold world’s scath, 
May, even here , look dow n upon its storms. 
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OLLAPODIANA. 

NL'MHKR EIGHT. 

That was a good inscription which Byron desired should be recor¬ 
ded on his monument, — ‘ hnplora pace /’ Delicious peace ! I love thee, 
as I do sleep. Thou insensible Dove, that waftest upon thy soft and 
fragrant pinion the odors from gardens of the Hcsperides, and Islands of 
the Blest J I love thee for the rich reveries in which my soul is steeped 
when thou art nigh; whether thou comest in gusty Autumn, in the 
solemn stillness cf a starry winter’s night, in the glow of Summer, or 
the balm-breathing loveliness of Spring. It is only the idea of its 
peace, which reconciles us to the grave. When the hurly-burly of life 
is over, it is sweet to believe that there is rest in the tomb. The heart 
shrinks indeed from its breathless, pulseless, and ‘cold obstruction;’ but 
there is comfort to the care-worn bosom in the thought of its repose. 
When the ‘ fitful fever’ of earth has frenzied heart and brain, — when the 
sad breast is surcharged with groans and sighs,—it is not melancholy 
to believe in the rest of the grave. When bitter images take posses¬ 
sion of the mind, — when friends arc faithless, and love inconstant,— 
then the wearied one sighs for tranquillity, and saith with Otway: 

‘Oil, for a long, long sleep, and so forget it!’ 

Thus Socrates reasoned, it may be, when he raised to his lips the 
chalice of oblivion, and quaffed his deadly hemlock. 


I have thought on this wise, from reading the numerous instances of 
suicide that have occurred in our country within the year. But alas! 
the majority of the cases were perpetrated by those to whom even death 
itself could afford neither refuge nor remedy; to whom eternity 
could have seemed in prospect but a perpetuity of horror ; and with 
whom the thought of futurity was but the prolonging of guilty princi¬ 
ples and ever-during remorse, those dark and gloomy curtains that 
invest forever the chambers of the soul. 

It is worth observing, that the majority of suicides occur among 
men. Indeed, when I inspect the annals of crime, I have no great par¬ 
tiality for my own sex. Who fill our prisons? Men. Who throng 
our criminal courts, to receive the public sinkings that fall from the 
arm of Justice ? Principally men. Who is it that may be said to grow 
sick the oftenest of life, and so rush into the world of spirits? Mostly men. 
W T ho are uncompunctious in pulling the fatal trigger, or assaulting the 
jugular with shining steel ? Men — men! Can any one deny this? 
I trow not. There is a reason for it, too. Woman, in her worst estate, 
is purer than man in his worst. Sensibilities, which are worn away 
among men, in their intercourse with the world, linger and play about 
her heart, even when the fountain of virtue in her bosom has been 

72 
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turned to bitter and polluted waters. The lingering principle of human 
affection sometimes warms her cheek and bedews her eye, even when 
the holiness of rectitude has become a forgotten quality, and a hateful 
thing. The divinity within—the earliest gift of heaven — continues 
to reflect itself upon the face from the soul, until at last the faint 
image of goodness becomes imperceptible; and the brazen front of 
shameless vice has lost the beauty of its morning, and the image of its 
God. 

The crimes of women, when they do commit crime, arise from 
some tender source at first, which gradually hardens into desperate 
wickedness. It is long before she surrenders herself to the suggestions 
of vice: 

‘But when she falls, she falls like Lucifer, 

Never to rise again.’ 

The true being and end of womankind is love; and from this, if I 
may so speak, all their sorrows, if they pervert that holy and heavenly 
passion, directly proceed. I reverence the principle of love in woman. 
It seems, indeed, the atmosphere in which she lives, and moves, and 
has her being. The arms and wings of her spirit seem ever reaching 
and panting, to clasp to her bosom, and brood over, some object of 
human affection. In the smile of her lip, in the glance of her eye, 
in the soft and bewildering melody of her voice, we find but the 
semblances and echoes of the Spirit of Love. She delights to minister 
to our comfort,—to invest our pathway with the roses of delicate enjoy¬ 
ment, — to lend sunshine to the hearth, and repose to the evening hour. 

I have never thought upon the gentle and unobtrusive influence of 
woman, without feelings of the deepest admiration. She seldom hates. 
When she is wronged, she is forgiving; when destroyed, she still turns 
with an eye of earnest regret to that paradise of innocence from which 
her passions have driven her; and in solitude, by day or at evening, 

4 she waters her cheek in tears without measure.* 

In woman, all that is sacred and lovely seems to meet, as in its natu¬ 
ral centre. Do we look for self-denial? See the devoted wife. For 
resolute affection, struggling through countless trials ? Behold the 
lover. For that overflowing fulness of fond idolatry which gives to 
things of earth a devotion like that which should ascend to God? Be¬ 
hold the mother, at the cradle of her infant, or pillowing its drowsy 
eyelid on her bosom, — supremely blest to see its fair cheek rise and 
fell upon the white and heaving orb, where it finds nourishment and 
rest! This is woman — always loving — always beloved. Well may 
the poet strike his lyre in her praise — well may the warrior rush to 
the battle-field for her smile — well may the student trim his lamp to 
kindle her passionate heart, or warm her dainty imagination: she 
deserves them all. Last at the cross and earliest at the grave of the 
Saviour, she teaches to those who have lived since his sufferings, the 
inestimable virtue of constant affection. I love to see her by the couch 
of sickness — sustaining the fainting head — offering to the parched lip 
its cordial — to the craving palate its simple nourishment; treading 
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with noiseless assiduity around the solemn curtains, and complying with 
the wish of the invalid when he says: 

‘ Let me not have this gloomy view 
About my room, about my bed; 

But blooming roses^ wet with dew, 

To cool my burning brow instead :* 

disposing the sunlight upon the pale forehead, bathing the hair with 
ointments, and letting in upon it from the summer casement, the sweet 
breath of Heaven! How lovely are such exhibitions of ever-during 
constancy and faith! —how they appeal to the soul! — like the lover in 
the Canticles, whose fingers, when she rose to open the door to her 
beloved, dropped ‘ with sweet smelling myrrh upon the handles of the 
lock!’ No man of sensibility, I take it, after battling with the perplexities 
of the out-door world, but retires with a feeling of refreshment to his happy 
fireside: he hears with joy the lisp of the cherub urchin that climbs 
upon his knee, to tell him some wonderful tale about nothing, or feels 
with delight the soft breath of some young daughter, whose downy, 
peach-like cheek is glowing close to his own. I am neither a husband 
nor a father ; but I can easily fancy the feeling of supreme pleasure which 
either must experience. Let us survey the world of business: What 
go we * out for to see V The reed of ambition, shaken by the breath 
of the multitude; cold-hearted traders and brokers, traffickers and over- 
reachers, anxious each to circumvent his fellow, and turn to his own 
purse the golden tide in which all would dabble. Look at the homes 
of most of these. There the w r ife waits for her husband; and while she 
feels that anxiety for his presence which may be called the hunger of 
the heart, she feeds her spirit with the memory of his smile; or perhaps 
looks with fondness upon the pledges of his affection, as they stand like 
olive-branches round about his table. 

Reader, on my honor I do not w ish to be prosy; and as I have no 
one to advertise me on that point, I must trust my own judgment. 
Ollapod sometimes elongates a subsection; but he shortens others. So 
I must e’en discourse more upon this theme of Woman, — for I have 
some events which I wish to interweave herein; events that cast no 
particular credit upon the scurvy gender to which I belong. 

I say all this in behalf of women, however, with a mental reserva¬ 
tion, which I will promulge anon. At present, I leave essay for 
narrative. 


A few days ago, as I was taking my accustomed morning’s walk, in 
a mild October morning, in the suburbs of the city whereof I am a 
denizen, I found myself, on a sudden, in the open country. The 
melancholy landscapes of Autumn stretched around; and the bright 
hues which had characterized the season were beginning to disappear. 
Nothing disturbed my meditations, except the passage of some early 
market man or woman, hieing with their little world of cares and hens 
to the mart of the town. I wandered unconsciously onward, until I 
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discovered that I was, as it were, in the midst of a crowd, fronting a low, 
time-worn tenement. A few vehicles were drawn up around it, and 
seeing a medical friend whom I knew, I inquired the cause of the 
assembly. He informed me that a young girl had committed suicide, 
and was then lying dead in an upper apartment. Moved with sorrowful 
curiosity, I complied with his request to enter. In one apartment were 
several females, in tears and distress; in another, the witnesses, and 
members of the coroner’s jury. Ascending a staircase, I found my¬ 
self in the presence of the Dead; of One, who, before the first dark 
day of nothingness had swept the lines of beauty from her features, 
was lying on a pallet of straw, pale in dissolution. The sight was 
mournful and solemn. Her face had lingering about it all the features 
of beauty: its ensign was still floating above the voiceless lip, and the 
deep-sealed eye. Heavy masses of rich auburn hair lay in waves on 
each side of her snowy temples; a faint hue lingered about the cheeks; 
but the foamy and purple lips indicated how violent was the death she 
had died. By the bed-side lay a half-eaten apple, and a large rhomboid 
of corrosive sublimate. Particles of this deadly poison were still upon 
the fruit. Thus the life-weary taker had ended her days. I looked 
out upon the gloomy waste of country over which she had gazed her 
last, at twilight, the evening before, and tried to realize what must 
have been the depth of agony which possessed her spirit then. How 
must her bruised heart have throbbed with misery! — how dark must 
have been her soul! —like that of the Medea of Euripides, when she 
prepared the deadly garments for her rival, and dedicated to death the 
children of her womb. Thoughts of the cause now agitated my mind. 
She had confided, and been betrayed. Cruelty and abuse had been her 
lot; but amidst all she had been constant and devoted. Her hands 
were clasped as if in prayer; and the potent poison had overcome her 
system ere she could disunite them. 

There are moments when the mysteries of eternity throng so 
rapidly upon our imagination, that we live years of contemplation in 
their little round. This was the case with me. There lay the pros¬ 
trate form of one whose only crime had been, that she had loved, not 
wisely, but too well; one who, stung to the heart by the destroyer of 
her peace, had determined to lay down her aching head and sorrowful 
bosom in the rest of the grave. 

As I stood gazing at the lifeless object before me, — interrupted only 
by the pitying ejaculations of the few that were present, or the sobs of 
those who were below, — I was requested by the surgeon in attendance, 
as a personal favor, to go in his private carriage to the house of the 
father of the deceased, and apprize him of the fatal occurrence, of which 
he was still ignorant. Receiving my directions, I went. I drove up 
to a handsome dwelling in a distant street, and was ushered by a 
servant into a beautiful drawing-room, where a glowing fire was 
burning in the grate. Every thing around betokened ease and plenty, 
if not opulence. The folding-doors of the parlour soon opened, and 
the warm air from an adjoining elegant apartment came in from another 
fire. 
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The father stood before me. He was a respectable looking person, 
but bore about him the marks of violent passions, and an indomitable will. 

It was by slow and painful decrees that I communicated to him the 
horrid death of his child. When I had unburthened my mind and 
heart, he seemed to stand like a statue of marble for a moment; then, 
sinking upon an ottoman, he gave way to the agony of his soul. His 
chest heaved with his deep-drawn sighs, — his lip faltered,—and tears, 
stern tears, ‘ like the first drops of a thunder-shower,’ came to his eye. 

I saw him stand, a few moments after, by the corpse of his daughter. 
Words cannot describe the scene. 


The history of her sorrows and fate may be briefly told. Her 
father had emigrated, with a lovely and engaging wife, from a foreign 
country. She was their first-born — beloved — idolized. When brothers 
and sisters were growing up with and around her, she was the favored 
of them all. 

At last, her mother died. She was just budding into womanhood, 
when this sad event took place. After the funeral rites, she found that 
she was destined to fill her mother’s place, so for as the guardianship 
and care of her young brothers and sisters were concerned. She knew 
the stern disposition and headstrong passions of her parent, and she 
strove to the utmost to meet his wishes and oblige his will. Soon, 
however, his demeanor began to change. He insisted that she was 
unable to perform the duties required, — and a house-keeper was pro¬ 
cured,— one, it seems, not dissimilar to the celebrated Original men¬ 
tioned by Byron. She was overbearing and vulgar. By degrees, 
the daughter perceived too surely, that her mother’s place was filled to 
the utmost, in all its relations, by a dishonest and unholy woman. She 
suffered in silence; she blushed at her own degradation, through the 
recklessness of her parent, but she breathed not a word. At last, her 
silence was imputed to insubordinate anger; she was pronounced in¬ 
corrigible, and driven from her father’s house, — an outcast. 

Hitherto she had been worthy and innocent. But evil examples, and 
a just filial anger, fired her soul. She sought the house of a friend, a 
close intimate of her mother’s, where she lived as an assistant in the 
lighter and more elegant duties of a household. By degrees, her 
beauty attracted the attention of a youth, the son of her protectress. 
She loved — she was beset with solemn vows, and an unbroken train of 
temptations — until, finally, she was betrayed; — and, unable to battle 
against her own remorse, and the thousand shames that rained on her 
defenceless head, she sought the drug and the grave! 


Now that for which I do somewhat abate my admiration of women, 
is this. They condemn all derelictions from duty, without discrimi¬ 
nation. In a case like the present, they make no distinction; they see 
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the bruised heart sink into the dust, with scarce an expression of regret, 
and hear the report that a sister spirit has rushed, unanointed and 
unannealed, into the presence of its God, without one throb of pity. 
Why this inexorable judgment? Why this absence of extenuating 
reasons? Why is it, with them, that 

‘Every crime a tear can claim, 

Except an erring sister’s shame ? ’ 

I pretend not to tell; but if their opinions are severe, what shall be 
said of those fiends in human form, who poison the fountains of virtue 
in the innocent bosom; whose lips breathe the black lie, and the broken 
vow? Is there a punishment too great to be inflicted upon the villain, 
who approaches the fair fabric of virtue only to leave it in ruin 
and desolation? Is hell too much? No! To repay the love which 
one has himself awakened with disgrace and scorn — to drive the 
spirit one has polluted, into the presence of that Creator from whom it 
came bright and unsullied, — what guilt can be greater, in all the annals 
of crime ? 

My heart burns with indignation, as I dwell on the theme. How 
many a very wretch, among the youth of our cities, is dashing in the 
beau monde , whose true place is the penitentiary; whose only relief 
from its walls, is the prodigal love of some violated virgin, who has 
suffered long and is kind! These are solemn, but almost interdicted 
truths. There are some whom I knoio , of this detestable class ; men 
who will bow, and sentimentalize, and flourish at soirees and assem¬ 
blies, at operas and theatres, who have valiantly spent years of their 
worthless and spendthrift lives, in daily and nightly endeavours to com¬ 
pass the dishonor of some lowly and lovely One, whom * nature made 
weak, trusting her defence to man’s generosity;’ whose happiness was 
the end and aim of loving parents, and whose brow her dishonor has 
laid in the tomb! 

Let me not be understood as the apologist of guilt. I reverence the 
sweetness and majesty of virtue, but I love the sway of justice. I 
would warn the tender sex against the easy prejudice which leads 
them to visit the sins of the voluptuous offender of the moral law upon 
the victim, whom only years of systematic villany could bring within 
his toils; who makes the holiest passion subservient to the establish¬ 
ment of the unholiest; until at the last, honor, conscience, hope, all that 
was worth possessing, is banished from that breast which he found pure, 
and left corrupted and in shame. 


Talking of shame, — I wonder if a young woman ever made a 
better defence of her lover than did Juliet for Romeo, before that garru¬ 
lous old nurse of her’s ! 

Nurse. — Shame come to Romeo ! 

Juliet. Blistered be thy tongue 
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For uttering that word I Upon his brow 
Shame is ashamed to sit. 

It is a throne where Honor should be crowned 
Sole monarch of the universal earth. 

I admire that glorious play of Shakspeare’s. It abounds with such 
gushes of heavenly tenderness, — such delicate expressions, — such 
delicious passages, — that I revel in its perusal. It is a thing to read at 
Summer twilight, or at the close of a soft, mild day in Autumn. True, 
I would not much affect the hearing of it from the lips of your rouged 
and periwig’d players; but it is sweet to read. I doubt whether 
there is more excellent music in any composition, more mellifluous 
and touching, than in the following lines. Just note, dear reader, 
how the rich liquids melt and mingle with each other, — especially in 
the lines I have italicised: 

Juliet. — Wilt thou begone? It is not yet near dav: 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark , 

That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear : 

Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree: 

Believe me, lore, it was the nightingale. 

Romeo. —It was the lark, the herald of the morn , 

No nightingale : look , /ore, what curious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds , in yonder East: 

Night’s candles arc burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tons: 

I must be gone and live, —or stay, and die.’ 

I know nothing in the range of English composition, except two 
or three verses in Gray’s Elegy, superior in harmony to these. 
America, however, puts in her claim. It has been reserved for a bard 
of this republic — some inglorious Milton of the West—to approach 
the divine original. Reader, elevate thine ear and listen. The verse 
now to be quoted, is from a love-letter, indited by a youth who was 
recently indicted for a breach of the marriage promise, and mulcted in 
many shekels. Thus he vents his plaint, and spell of wo: 

‘ Don’t you hear yanders tirkle dove 
A-morning upon yanders tree ? 

It is a-morning for its tnie love, 

So do I morn to be with thee!’ 

There is said to be 4 a coincidence in great mindsand really these 
last quoted verses would seem to prove it. Juliet and her Romeo speak 
of the lark and nightingale; our bard changes those sweet fowls to the 
4 tirkle-d ove,’ and causes it to roar you gently, as if it were yet unweaned. 
But we will let him go. 


It is strange what a wonderful power we have in every one of our 
senses to awaken associations ! The taste of some well-flavoured apple, 
such as I used to eat in other days, will open upon me a whole volume 
of boyhood. Sometimes, too, there are tones in a flute, deftly discoursed 
upon, that arouse within my spirit a thousand recollections. They 
convoy me back to better times, and I And myself hiding with my young 
playmates among the ripe strawberries of the meadow, listening the 
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while to the 4 sweet divisions’ of the bob-o’lincoln, as it sang in the air ! 
Little paroxysms of puerility such moments are; but I would not ex¬ 
change them for the plaudits of the multitude, or the voice of revelry. 
Something I had then about my heart, — some light aerial influence, — 
which has since been lost among the hollow pageantries of the world. 
I admire that song of Hood’s, in which, while recapitulating the memo¬ 
ries of his boyhood, he says : 

‘I remember, I remember 

The pin* 1 trees, dark and hitjh ; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were dose against the sky; 

It was a childish itrnorance, — 

Hut now tis lit tie joy 
To know I’m farther off from Heaven 
'I'han when 1 was a buy 1' 

In truth, if one wishes to preserve the true wisdom of nature, he must 
keep about him the childhood of his soul. That was a pleasant feature 
in the character of Chief Justice Marshall. I have seen it related of 
him, that, not many years before his death, he used to be found in the 
neighborhood of Richmond, Virginia, with his coat off, playing at quoits 
with the youths of that region. He lacked no wisdom; but he knew 
what was good for the spirit, — and had a relish for fun. 


Appropos of fun: there are many who wish to be grave and digni¬ 
fied, without the ‘power of face!’ I knew a little bandy-legged 
comedian once, who, finding his profession insufficient for his wants, 
turned undertaker. Here was a change! He carried into his new 
business his old merry smirk, and the roguish twinkle of his eye ; inso¬ 
much that when patrons called to get his hearse, or a coffin, he seemed 
evermore laughing at their sorrows. He finally gave up his fresh 
calling in despair. He said his cursed facetious mug would be the 
ruin of him, in any serious vocation. He has now betaken himself to 
the art and mystery of tailoring, in which he hopes to thrive. Perhaps 
he may : but he has taken a wrong course for it, — because 

-His speculative skill, 

Is hasty credit and a distant bill; 

two most dubious specimens of enterprise. 


By-the-by, — how ambitious students do make this class of artizans 
suffer! I remember a fellow, Bob Edwards by name, whom all the 
scholars loved, and all the landlords hated, who used to patronize these 
thread-and-needle citizens, until he nearly ruined several of them. He 
was an adroit rascal, — yet one of the funniest, gleesome dogs alive. 
He once founded in the institution a train of soirees, called 4 Baked- 
Potato-Parties,’ — and right pleasant ones they were; for all the 
appurtenances of wine, butter, bread, and every thing good, were smug¬ 
gled by ‘ Dust and Ashes’ to grace the feast. These revels occurred 
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every other night, among the students of the different halls. One after¬ 
noon, when it came Edwards’ turn to play the host, it chanced to be 
a dismal day: there was a fine, drizzling rain coming down upon the 
damp and heavy snow. He determined, to cheer his spirits, after 
recitations, to anticipate the evening’s glee, with one or two boon com¬ 
panions. Accordingly he despatched to my apartment the following: 

‘VEEO I L LUSTRISSIMO JO H ANNO OLLAPODIO: 

‘SALUTEM! 

* Vene meo cuhiculo hoc post meridiem quart ern lioram vel dimidium horse post. Hoc 
cst damnatus dies pluvialis, et habeo ceruleos diabolos, similis Tartaro. 

‘ Forsitan possumus habere conversationem plenam jucunditutis, et superfusam opti- 
morum joconnn—si inclinationern liabis ire indivisum Porculum, vel elevare Antiquum 
Henriquin, in hanc viara, Sperabo videre meumexcellentissimum amicum Ollapodianurn, 
horam ante scriptam. Pax Vobiscum. 

i LHe Januarii , r igcsimo sccundo , anno Christ i, ) 
millesimo, oclingessimo, rigesimo secundo.’ $ ‘ Robertus.* 

In compliance with this mysterious and classical summons, I repaired 
speedily to Edwards’ apartment. He had made ample preparations for 
his ‘ Partybut he was desirous to exceed the usual hilarity of the occa¬ 
sion. I found him surrounded with good things. A basket of grape 
champaigne in one corner, — in another, a bushel of potatoes, poured out 
upon the floor, — a bake-pan in the midst, and a glorious flame in his 
fire-place. In our anticipatory proceedings, we became exceeding jolly; 
so much so, indeed, that I forgot entirely how the time passed when I 
should have been at my ordinary supper with the fellows of my mess , at 
our boarding-house. By-and-by, the members of the Party began to 
arrive; and the apartment was soon crowded almost to suffocation. But 
the wassail had scarcely begun. The ‘boys’ continued to crowd in; 
until at last there was a perfect jam. A pretty girl from our quarters 
had been engaged to act as general attendant, and she was never treated 
with more respectful deference than on that memorable evening. 

At last, the time came to ‘ serve up.’ The baked potatoes, with all 
their luxurious condiments, were dished , — and when our repast was 
finished, we were dished. Few, indeed, of our large symposium, could 
tell his elbow from his chin, or any other portion of his anatomical sys¬ 
tem. We became obstreperous. As Charles Lamb says,—‘ there was 
too much fun.’ By degrees, however, we came partially to ourselves, 
and I happened to remember that there was a ball in the neighborhood, 
to which nearly all of us had been invited. An old sleigh was procured; 
we ferreted out four horses, and a negro named Apollo, to drive them; 
and off we started in high glee, on our saltatory enterprise. 

I hastened to my room, when our plan was decided, and hurriedly 
completed my wardrobe. We embarked cn masse in the sleigh —and 
how we went! In a shorter time than I can describe, we were at the fes¬ 
tive resort. We heard, as we were rigging, the music from the hall. 


We entered,—Jove know T s how. I remember being struck with the 
gay appearance of the ball-room, and the large assemblage of pretty 
girls. I stepped up to one — the daughter of a Judge, and a member of 
Congress. She was one of your plump, rosy-faced creatures, buxom and 
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pleasing. ‘ She was a being of loveliness: nature had compressed and 
concentrated in her dumpy form the attractions of a dozen. Her face was 
bright and expressive — her figure, of course, was perfect — O, quite so !’ 

To this damsel I addressed myself, and solicited her hand in the 
dance. She assented, — and with my brain reeling with fancies 
of wine and women, I really thought, for the moment, that she ‘ did me 
proud.’ I flourished my ’kerchief, restored it to my pocket, and pro¬ 
ceeded to encase my digits in gloves. 


The dance was beginning. I took my place, and drew my silk gants 
hastily over my hands. The black fiddler had stamped — we were near 
the head — and there was no time to be lost. I 4 seized my partner,’ as 
commanded by the sable Apollo, and went ahead. When we reached 
the bottom of the row—for it was a country dance—I was all in a 
glow; and drawing my mouchoir from my pocket, essayed to mop my 
perspiring temples. As I did so, I was partially ’ware of a general 
snicker , through the room. What could it be for? I looked around ; 
every one looked at me. I looked down — then at my hands. The 
sight was quite enough. For a handkerchief, I had flourished a common 
dickey , the strings whereof fell to my feet — long as the moral law. For 
gloves, I had selected from my trunk a pair of short silk pump-hose, 
‘well saved,’ by numerous emendations that had been required by 
sundry previous scrapes: all these I had displayed, on and in my 
hands, before the multitude! 

Words are poor types of my chagrin. One haw-buck dancer — a 
fellow whom I caught in several vulgar attempts to achieve a ‘pigeon¬ 
wing,’— came up to me with an impudent air, and thus right eloquent, 
said: 

4 Mister, — I think them gloves o’ your’n must be so’th’in rather new: 
Dare say they ’re fresh from ’York. They are darned good , any how,— 
any body can see that.’ 

4 1 say,’ yelled another biped of the same genus, 4 is that the last go 
for han’ker’chers ? They can’t steal them, can they, with strings to 
’em? That’s a right smart contrivance.’ 


There are some matters of the Past, upon which I do not look back 
with any special complacency — and this is one. 

But ‘the longest night,’ as well as the longest day, ‘maun ha’ an end.’ 
I was too jovial to comprehend exactly the ridiculousness of my where¬ 
about in the ball-room; but its memory accompanied my head-ache the 
next morning most vividly. 

The worst of the affair, however, — setting aside all the desogre- 
mens of creeping through our cold halls to bed somewhere about three 
in the morning — had not yet come. Edwards’ beautiful Latin letter 
to me had been dropped in the great hall, and some officious puppy, 
who disliked either him or me, had conveyed it to the president. No 
man ever showered a more humiliating lecture upon another, than did 
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that worthy functionary impart to Edwards, before all the members of 
the institution, after morning prayers. He inveighed against his insub¬ 
ordination, his profanity, and his general looseness of character, in 
terms altogether too harsh, and quite disproportioned to his offence. 

Edwards was cut to the quick, — and he determined to have some 
kind of satisfaction. He sent for me at noon to come to his room. I 
found him boiling, over his grate, a kind of oUapodrida , composed of 
mashed potatoes, tar, and brimstone. His eye twinkled, as he pointed 
at the ‘ mess of pottage.’ 

* Slab and good, is n’t it V said he, laughing. 

* What in the name of wonder,’ replied I, ‘ are you going to do with 
that stuff?’ 

‘Never you mind, my boy — nous verrons. I am going to make a 
pair of gloves for a friend of mine.’ 

I could get no other clue to his intentions. All that he required of 
me was to help him carry the kettle at midnight to an adjacent creek, 
and to keep dark on the subject. 

I promised, — for Edwards could always persuade me to any thing,— 
and I kept my promise. 

The next morning the president came down from his room, in the 
second hall, fto which he always ascended for a few moments after 
coming from nis home,) slipping his hands along the banisters, as his 
manner was, and entered the chapel. As he closed the door, his hand 
stuck to the knob thereof. He pulled it away with gentle violence; 
and looking at his dexter, found it begrimed and black, with a species 
of sombrous gray pudding. His brow flushed with anger, as he as¬ 
cended to his desk on the rostrum. 

* Students!’ he said, lifting both his hands, in a mock-heroic attitude,— 

• I have been the object of some one’s narrow spite. The banisters 
leading to the second hall have been covered with an adhesive and 
unclean substance, the component parts of which I could not analyti¬ 
cally recognise on a cursory inspection, — but which are doubtless 
unsavoury and displeasing to the last degree. This mingled substance, 
composition, or compost, has been placed there, as an insult to me. I 
ask, earnestly, who is it that has done this thing V 

No one answered, — but a subdued titter ran through the chapel. 

* I ask,’ he repeated, ‘ who is the author of this outrage ? Who had a 
hand in it V 

‘ Please, sir, nobody knows,’ said one Tom Hines, a friend of 
Edwards, — ‘ but it is thought, Mr. President, that you have had the 
greatest hand in it. It certainly appears so!’ 

‘Silence, — impertinent youth!’ said the president, loftily waving his 
dingy hand, — ‘your conjectures are needless. I shall leave no stone 
unturned to ferret out this mystery. Let us pray.’ 

This, however, was the last of the marvel. I kept Edwards’ counsel ; 
the kettle was under the ice, — and his room told no secrets. The 
wisdom of our noble principal never fathomed the wonder which so 
troubled him. The interpretation of it was never made known. If he 
is yet alive, and this sketch should meet his eye, he may find a clue to 
the * occulted guilt’ of Edwards. 
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We had a great passion in those days, when we sleighed in the vici¬ 
nity, for exciting the surprise of the rustic publicans thereabout, by what 
we called lingual embellishments. Edwards set this novelty afloat. I 
remember a pung-ride one evening to an inn, a few miles distant, (the 
sign of which, swinging from a pine bough over the door, bore the 
name of ‘ The United States Hotel, and North American Mansion 
House,’) where Edwards entered in quest of some sweet potatoes for a 
supper. It was an esculent much affected by us all. 

4 Landlord!’ said he, as he entered, cracking his whip, — ‘can you 
enable us, from your culinary stores, to realize the pleasure of a few 
dulcet murphies, rendered innocuous by igneous martyrdom V 

‘I don’t know them dishes,’ answered Boniface — ‘ I’ll jest ax my 
wife.’ 

‘ Oh, go the unadorned English, Edwards,’ cried we all; ‘ ask for 
what we want in the mother tongue.’ 

‘ Well, here goes: in other words, landlord, can you bake us some 
sweet potatoes?’ 

‘ Oh, sartingh/ ! Walk in the other room, — walk in, — walk in,’ said 
the publican, as much relieved as if he had been reprieved from the gal¬ 
lows,— for he felt mortified at his want of comprehensive scholarship. 


Poor Edwards! — he died in India. A propensity for voyaging over¬ 
came his soul; and for years he strayed about the world, just for the 
excitement. He closed his pretty law-office after he had graduated, to 
go to sea before the mast; came home in his tarpaulin hat, and with 
hands hard as a stone. On the strands of Asia, Africa, and Europe, he 
trode ; and finally sunk under a fever on the banks of the Ganges. His 
cousin, who was his idol, died, as I believe, of a broken heart. Many a 
foreign ship brought letters from him to her hand; and it was ever his 
fond hope to return, and when his wanderings were over, to settle in his 
native village, — make her his bride, — go gently with her down the 
declivity of years, — and ‘ die at home at last.’ 

She never smiled after she heard of his death; but sank calmly and 
sweetly to her dreamless repose. 

Poor Emily Egerton! I admired thee, that thou wast my friend’s best 
friend ; for his sake, thy beauty pleased me; and thine eye was brighter, 
that its sweetest glances were for him. Alas! for the dust that has fallen 
upon those lips, once so musical and now so dumb, — for the smile that 
Death has broken, — for the hopes that were buried with thee! But 
when such as thou evanish from the world, who should repine? 

I know thou hast gone to the place of thy rest. 

Then why should my soul he so sad ? 

I know thou hast gone where the weary are hlest, 

And the mourner looks up, and is glad : 

Where Love hath left olf in the laud of its hirtll, 

All the stains it had gathered in this ; 

And Hope, the sw r eet singer that gladdened the earth, 

Lies asleep on the bosom of Bliss. 

Ollapod. 
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The Rambles in North America. By Charles Joseph Latbobe. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

It has been affirmed, publicly and privately, and that not once or twice, but time 
without number, that for extensive sale in America, a book treating of men ami man¬ 
ners in the United States must be abusive and abused; or, in other words, that if 
such a book is found to deserve, and in consequence receives, critical commendation, it 
is almost certain to be left unattended with any other of a more practical, and (to the 
publisher) more gratifying, nature. In support of this doctrine, the work of Mrl 
Stewart is referred to as an instance of travelling civility rewarded with popular 
neglect; and those of Mcsdames Butler and Trollope, and of Messrs. Faux, Fearon, 
Fidler, Hall, and Hamilton, as illustrious examples of ill-natured misrepresentation 
calling forth a sufficient quantum of wrath, and favored with a host of readers. We 
do not hold to the proposition, or admit the application of the cases cited. It is true 
that Mr. Stewart’s book w as, in point of information, far more copious and accurate 
than either of the others mentioned, and at the same time much better qualified to 
gratify the national vanity, as well as the just pride of American readers: but it 
wanted what they all possessed, (excepting always the lamentable farrago of stu¬ 
pidity, vulgarity, and mendacity, put forth by the learned Dr. Fidler) to wit, spirit 
and vivacity. It was a good book, but mighty hard reading. The consequence was, 
that people were willing to take its merits upon trust, and did not care to make 
personal examination of their quantity and nature. On the other hand, the toma¬ 
hawking volumes w p ere more or less amusing and vivacious; there was excitement in 
their abuse, and entertainment in their flippancy ; and even when they told the truth 
of us — as it must be confessed they often did, especially Mrs. Trollope — they did 
it with an honest, heart-felt rejoicing in our turpitude, or perhaps in their own casti¬ 
gation of it, which effectually relieved the dulness of veracity. There is nothing 
refreshing in being told calmly and kindly of our faults; but season the admonition 
with a few hard names, and we directly become interested and excited. It gives us 
something to talk about, and a fair excuse for getting into a passion — which is not 
always disagreeable. 

It was no part of our intention to write an essay when we began this notice, but 
simply to furnish half a page of comment upon the Rambler of Mr. Latrobe. Never¬ 
theless, the half page is exceeded, and Mr. Latrobe is as yet but little the better for our 
pains. What more we have to say must therefore be very brief and sententious. We 
are confident that the book in question is destined to show the fallacy of the proposi¬ 
tion enunciated in the beginning of this article; if it does not, we shall have to sur¬ 
render our dissenting opinion. It is the farthest possible from abusing us, and yet w r e 
think it w'ill be read extensively. It is even more judicious and accurate than Mr. 
Stewart’s— is evidently the production of a superior mind— show's great discrimina- 
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tion in censure and approval—and yet is abundantly entertaining. It is written a* ith 
candor, judgment, and spirit; is lively in narration, eloquent in description, and sensi¬ 
ble in comment; honest in statement, pertinent in remark, and for the most part 
sound in argument; and if, being such a book, it does not find favor in the eyes of 
our countrymen, we give them up as very unreasonable persons. 


Zinzendorf, and other Poems. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. In one volume, pp. 300. 
New-Vork: Leavitt, Lord and Company. 

A tastefully executed volume, of some three hundred pages, from the pen of one 
too well known in America to need encomium at our hands. The first and longest 
poem in the present collection derives its name from Count Zinzendorf, a Saxon 
nobleman, the restorer of the ancient church of the United Brethren, or Mora\mns, 
who performed a mission to the Indians of the Wyoming Valley, in the year 174*2. 
The poem contains a quiet and beautiful sketch of the scene selected, with a descrip¬ 
tion of the peculiar religious sect of which Count Zinzendorf was the head. There 
is an interest awakened by the field of labor chosen, but a far greater excited by the 
native grace of unaffected composition, the pure moral feeling, and Christian benevo¬ 
lence, which are the characteristics of all Mrs. Sigourney’s literary performances. We 
annex a graphic fragment, descriptive of the abode and nature of an aboriginal necro¬ 
mantic-misanthrope, who possessed a mystic power over the Indians of the Wyoming 
Valley: 

‘ Where a cliff 

Doth beetle rudely from the mouutain’s breast, 

And dripping with a chilly moisture, makes 
Perpetual weeping, — was a lonely cave 
Rock-ribbed and damp. There dwelt an aged man, 

Fear’d as a prophet by the unletler’d race 
Who sought his counsel, w hen some work of guilt 
Did need a helper. Wondrous tales they told 
Of dark communion with a shadowy world, 

And of strange power to rule the demon shapes 
That shriek’d and mutter’d in his cell, when storms 
At midnight strove. Of his mysterious date 
The living held no record. Pull ing Age 
The elastic foot enchain’d, which erst would climb 
The steep unwearied — and the wither’d flesh 
Clos’d round each sinew with a mummy’s clasp; 

As if some gaunt and giant shape, embalm’d 
At Thebes or Memphis, when the world was young, 

Should, from its stain’d sarcophagus, protrude 
The harden’d limb, and send a grating sound 
From the cold, lungless breast.’ 

The highly poetical scene which succeeds,— wherein a body of Indians proceed to 
the rude tent of Zinzendorf, for the purpose of assassinating him, but are prevented 
by superstitious misgivings, on beholding a rattle-snake lying unheeded at the feet 
of the contemplative Christian, — is most felicitously depicted. 

The remaining poems in the volume, several of which have appeared at different 
periods in the pages of this Magazine, were ‘ suggested by the passing and common 
incidentsof life,’ which the authoress knows so well how to investwith pure influences. 
We have greut pleasure in warmly recommending this book to that liberal public 
acceptance which 1ms welcomed the former labors of the ‘ American Remans.* 
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The South Weft. By a Yankee. Intwovols. 12mo. pp. 480. New-York: Harper 

and Brothers. 

Some wise man has affirmed, that a good face is the best letter of recommendation. 
The rule is equally applicable to books as to men, and in regard to both, is true to just 
the same extent. However we may theorize in discredit of Lavater, an honest phy¬ 
siognomy predisposes to confidence and goodwill; and in like manner, a book which 
presents itself before us in the creditable guise of handsome binding, unexceptionable 
type, and fair white paper of reasonable stoutness, (the technical, we believe, for the 
commendable degree of thickness and equality,) with such a book, in short, as 
leads to the belief that the publishers have thought well of it — such a book, we say, 
is certain to be opened in a more favorable mood, than one distinguished for the oppo¬ 
site of these good qualities. We are somewhat apt to respect what others seem to 
have respected. 

It was with such a prepossession, and thus caused, that we began the perusal of the 
volumes designated at the beginning of this notice. We could remember no Ameri¬ 
can publication more perfectly unexceptionable in all that pertains to what is tenned 
‘ the getting up,’ and our expectations were ‘ in a concatenation accordingly.’ We had 
a presentiment that the book was an honest, virtuous book ; and our prophetic saga¬ 
city proved an honor to our judgment. It is a good book; as good a book of travel 
as we have read since—we are not certain as to the exact period, and therefore will 
leave it undefined. It is lively and very entertaining; written by some shrewd, 
observing man, finely endowed with a perception and enjoyment of the picturesque, 
the beautiful, and the humorous, —a writer of good English withal, and by no means 
deficient in sense or information: a man who has evidently read much, and thought 
in proportion; and liberally provided with that most valuable quality in a writer, tact 
to discern, arrange, and present what is meet for the pleasure or instruction of the 
reader. 


The Culprit Fay, and other Poems. By Joseph Rodman Drake. In one vol. 

pp. 84. New-York: George Dearborn. 

Were it not for the fact, that the poem which gives the title to this volume has 
been recently circulated, in an entire form, by several of our weekly and literary 
news-journals, we should be strongly tempted to serve up from it an intellectual 
repast, of the most choice and dainty description. The ‘ Culprit Fay’ is the offspring 
of a chaste and fertile imagination, and is rich in delightful conceits and happy imagery. 
The author has opened a copious fountain in the realm of the Ideal and great; — or 
we mistake the taste of the American public— w ill be the number who will come to 
the waters. 

In addition to the * Culprit Fay,’ there are eighteen minor poems, many of which 
will be in a manner new to the reader. They are generally imbued with the strength, 
beauty, and delicate grace, which distinguish the poem that precedes them. Although 
our space is sadly limited, w*e cannot refrain from giving two short extracts,—the 
first from ‘ Leon,’ the second from ‘ Bronx.’ How 'perfect are the lasttw r clvc lines of 
the following: 
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‘ Oh ! there were times, when to my heart there came 
All that the soul can feel, or fancy frame; 

The summer party in the open air, 

When sunny eyes and cordial hearts were there; 

Where light came sparkling thro’ the greenwood eaves, 

Like mirthful eyes that laugh upon the leaves; 

Where every bush and tree in all the scene, 

In wind-kiss’d wavings shake their wings of green, 

And all the objects round about dispense 
Reviving freshness to the awakened sense; 

The golden corslet of the humble-bee, 

The antic kid that frolics round the lea; 

Or purple lance-flies circling round the place. 

On their light shards of green, an airy race ; 

Or squirrel glancing from the nut-wood shade 
An arch black eye, hnlf pleas’d and half afraid; 

Or bird quick darting through the foliage dim, 

Or perched and twittering on the tendril slim ; 

Or poised in ether, sailing slowly on, 

With plumes that change Hud glisten in the sun, 

Like rainbows fading into mist — and then, 

On the bright cloud renewed and changed again; 

• Or soaring upward, while his full sweet throat, 

Pours clear and strong a pleusure-speakiug note; 

And sings in nature’s language wild and free, 

His song of praise for light and liberty.’ 

The hand of the same acute observer of Nature, in all her phases, is visible in 
the annexed: 


4 1 *at me down upon a green bank-side, 

Skirting the smooth edge of a gentle river, 

Whose waters seemed unwillingly to glide. 

Like parting friends who linger while they sever; 

Enforced to go, yet seeming still unready, 

Backward they wind their way in mauy a wistful eddy. 

Gray o’er niv head the yellow-vested willow 
Ruffled its hoary top in the fresh breezes, 

Glancing in light, like spray on a green billow, 

Or the fine frost-work which young Winter freeze* ; 

When first his power in infant pastime trying , 

Congeals sad Autumn’s tears on the dead branches lying. 

From rocks around hung the loose ivy dangling, 

And in the clefts sumach of liveliest green, 

Bright ising-stars the little beach wero spangling, 

The gold-cup sorrel from his gauzy screen 
Shone like a fairy crow n, enchased and beaded, 

Left on some morn, when light flashed in their eyes unheeded. 

The hum-bird shook his sun-touched wings around, 

The blue-finch enroll'd in the still retreat; 

The antic, squirrel capered on the ground 
Where lichens made a carpet for liis feet: 

Through the transparent waves, the ruddy minkle 
Shot up in glimmering sparks his red fins tiny twinkle.’ 

There are stanzas in the shorter poems of this book which will live with our land’s 
language. That spirited and well-known effusion, ‘ The American Flag,’ has alone 
won for its author a fame which will endure so long as American hearts beat in 
American bosoms. We remark, however, among the numerous beauties which 
abound in this volume, a few defects of rhythm, which we could wish had been 
amended, or omitted altogether. The closing words of the following lines are badly 
chosen: 

4 Bright and warm was our morning, but soon has it faded, 

For I gave thee a true heart, and thou hast betrayed it.’ 

The same objection will apply to the subjoined couplet: 

4 1 may weep for thy love, but my faith is unshaken, 

And the heart thou hast widowed will bless thee in breaking.’ 
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And this is like unto it: 

‘A modest gaze, like eyes of a young mniden 
Shining beneath dropt lids the evening of her wedding.* 

The work is dedicated to a kindred spirit, the author’s cherished friend, Fin- 
Gre.ene Halleck, Esq., by his daughter. It is embellished with a view of Cro’nest, 
from the pencil of Weir, — a noble picture — soft, yet bold — the breadth and distri¬ 
bution of light und shade admirably managed, and the gradation of distance well 
preserved. It is engraved by Smii.i.ie, in a style which will compare, not unfavor¬ 
ably, with the better efforts of Finden. There is also a fine portrait of the author, 
engraved by Keu.y, from a painting liy Rogers. The letter-press is given in large 
pages, with a copious margin, upon the whitest copper-plate paper, with a large and 
clear type. Every department of the execution reflects credit upon the publisher, who 
has acquired a high reputation for the external and typographical, as well as internal 
-excellence of the works he has presented to the public. 


Paul Ulbic. A Novel. In two volumes. Ncw-York: Haprer and Brothers. 

The author of this work makes in it his debut as a novelist; and those who dis¬ 
cuss its pages will find that he possesses, in a good degree, some of the peculiarly 
requisite merits of a writer of interesting fiction. He has an easy and pleasing facility 
of grouping adventures and incidents; that sort of tact which made Defoe’s fanciful 
volumes so like the records of truth; and which crowded the pages of Goethe’s Wil- 
heim Meister with beings of the mind so like to life that we can scarcely deem the 
work other than a veritable record of actual scenes and circumstances. Paul Ulric 
seems indeed to be in many respects an autobiographer; and few who may be in¬ 
terested (as many readers will be) in his history, will imagine that it is purely the 
coinage of an imaginative brain. The work has that in it which will repay an 
encouraging purchase; und as it is the first positive attempt of the author in book¬ 
making, w'e can conscientiously promise him, that w'ith requisite method and care, he 
can hardly fail hereafter of acliieving a reputation upon which he can look w r ith 
both profit and pleasure. 


Erato, —Number Two. By William D. Gallagher. Cincinnati: Alexander Flash. 

This little volume, for the most part, will sustain the promise afforded by its predeces¬ 
sor, which it will be remembered w as favorably noticed a few months since in these 
pages. We are sorry to perceive, however, — owing without question to a lack of 
revision, — that in the present collection there exist several blemishes bearing a stri¬ 
king resemblance to those which we pointed out on a former occasion. These, in one so 
capable as our author, are scarcely pardonable : they are ‘ black and grained spots’ in 
the tissue which he has w r oven, that ‘ will not out,’ — showing doubly palpable, more¬ 
over, from their close juxtaposition with numerous beauties, both of texture and color¬ 
ing. Such newly-coined phrases as ‘tongued the moslem creed,’ — the ‘hour of 
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vnrcpose ,’ etc, — should not luive been suffered to escape; nor should plain prose like 
the following have found a place amidst genuine poetry: 

‘ Nazareth ! — a name so hallow oil in the land 
Of old Judea, — so associated, tic. 

There are some few examples of a piece with the foregoing, which we are sure 
would, on studious examination, strike alike both author and rentier. Let us hope, 
therefore, that the writer—keeping in mind the value of his young reputation — will 
hereafter eschew Ka<tc } both in writing and publishing. It is altogether inexcusable, 
save in those mediocre members of the seriblcri family, who, when hunger quickens 
their pens, obtrude upon the public, through itinerant venders of both sexes, their 
incomprehensible and misanthropic rhymes. 

‘ The Conqueror,’ descriptive of the principal events in the career of Napoleon, and 
the longest poem in the collection before us, abounds in passages of great power and 
beauty, — strong without harshness, and polished without dilution. The annexed 
extracts bear their own recommendation : 

‘Again the \ ision changed. 

O’er mountain*, i/lud in crusted snow,— 

O’er danuerou* stream-, w ith treueh'rous ice half-bridg’d j 
Through half-frozen Imp*, that broke 
At every Hop, and peel'd 
The numb tlc.-h from the wet and shivering 1 leg 1 , 

Laying bare the white and senseless bone,—■ 

Labored the scattered wreck, 

The meagre fragments of the Conqueror's hosts. 

The tierce amt hardy foe pursued them dose ; 

Amt Cossack hand* forever scourged their rear, 

•Striking the worn and wearied to the earth. 

Ami e\er and anon, in the Hill night, 

Broke threat’inngly upon their luvouuc, 

The Hetman's wild hurra! 

Ami many, where they pitch’d their tents for rest, 

O’ercome by hunger, and fatigue, and cold, 

Lay down, uml slept, ami never woke again. 

Thu* (IriM-n, tliou-and* perish. Thousands more. 

Old veterans, reach the fatal .stream, since cull'd 
The stream of myriad bones. 

Hanging upon their rear, the Russian hordes 
Harass, and capture, and fast thin their ranks. 

Now, i rowded elose upon the miry hank, 

The ho\ermg Cossacks, like a murky cloud 
O'erchargrd with lightning., pour their volleys forth; 

Aud cannon, thickly planted on the heights, 

Hurl dow u their thunderbolts.’ 

The conquered Conqueror is at St. Helena: 

' Dealer of destinies! who hath dealt thine? 

Conqueror of kingdoms! who hath conquered thee? 

Ay, gaze upon the heating Deep — ami there 
Ridiold tli\ bosom’* synonym! Tlion ueedst 
No other mirror ; for thou art sis w ild, 

Ami restle.-s as the ocean, amt as chafed! 
it has its limits, ami tlion Note hast thine : 

Km h deluged once the world ; tlion worst, with blood. 

But both are hounded now ! and both alike 
Rage 'gainst the world, ami murmur angrily ; 

But there ’* a Bower upon ye — and ye go 
Not forth again to till that world with awe. 

Haze then upon the deep — gaze on ; and hold 
Companionship with darkness, and with storm — 

The element* alike of it and thee ! 

Well ran M thou hear, unmoved, the thunder-shock. 

Ami fearles- look upon the lightning-shaft: 

What are they 1 — what is all the strife, the war 
Of elements, to one whose word hath shaken 
King* from their thrones, ami in the rums hud 
Thcmsohes, aud those that were most true to them! 
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From ‘ Our Western Land’ we take the subjoined spirited sketch: 


* The land thou windost through, has not 
A mountain pass, or prairie plat, 

\Y hero during: deeds have not been done; 
And every dark and wooded dell 
Some thrilling talc of blood ran tell: 

There a heroic lather fell, 

And here his dauntless son ; 

Ami there, perhaps a rod a wav, 

The fetter’ll wife and mother lay — 

Her infant playing by her side. 

And she hath seen her iirst-born slain, 

And heard the hatchet cleave his brain, 

And watched his heart’s blood How like rain — 
Her first-born, and her pride. 

And beard her lord’s loud battle-cry, 

And seen him bravely do and die. 

Spartan! though to the earth o’erthrown, 

Still waged he the unequal tight — 

Still aim’d the deadly lire aright; 

And when he felt death’s gathering night 
Come dark uud chill, and cloud his sight. 

Fell back, and died w ithout a groan. 

Now seiz’d the savage her prattling child! 

It look’d in his tattoo’d face, and smiled 
The baubles and vermii there to see. 

Loud shrieks that mother, and rends her hair — 
Then slm ers the thongs that hind her there, 
And begs the savage her child to spare; 

But, grinning, be sw ings it in the air, 

And dashes it ’gainst a tree ; 

Then lays it, quivering, at her feet. 

A frantic moment ’tis closely prest, 
Unconsciously, to her yearning breast; 

But its little heart hath ceas’d to beat, 

Aud her streaming hair is its winding sheet. 

How wild has grown that mother’s eye! 

Her limbs fail, and her brain reels round; 
Senseless she falls upon the ground; 


A moment, and again she’s bound. 

Up, mother! they must fly. 

Up! up! they raniiot longer stay, 

And thou w itii them must haste away. 

Too weak ? Then must thou die! 

A tomahaw k swings in the silent air. 

A dark hand clenches her tangled hair, 

I he erown ot her head is bloody aud bare. 

And, dying, alone they leave her there. 

But bark ! m that dell a death-shot rings, 

And aloft the hindmost savage springs. 

And tails like a stone to the ground ; 

But bis' comrades fear the vengeance near — 

And away, aw ay, like the startled deer 
W hen the baying pack are close in the rear, 

O’er rock and log they bound. 

Their foe was but one, a younger son, 

W bo bad skulk’d when the havoc was first begun; 
He Imd rifle — but loads, alas ! but one. 

And he saw his father and brother slain, 

Ami the dead babe thrown at its mother’s feet; 
And lieurd her plead for mercy in vain, 

And soon beheld her fetter’d again, 

Death, but not mercy, to meet. 

A knife gleam’d red on his straining eye, 

And lie saw her scalp-lock waved on high: 

J’ben he swore that the last who lingered should die 
Of that dark and murderous baud. 

1 bey fly ; but the proud scalp-bearer is still 
But half way up the bordering hill: 

Y oung hero, now ! The trigger he drew ; 

The glen was till’d with his wild halloo; 

And away the cowardly Indians Hew, 

As if hundreds were at hand. 

But he who had led those murderers on, 

Ami paused fortlie scalp when his band w-ere gone, 
Lay cold and stiff in that bloody dell — 

And the panther found him where he fell.' 


There are bits, choice alike in sentiment and garb, in 1 The Mountain Paths/ 
together with ‘ affectations, look you/ — such as 

- ‘ the hip-halloo of the wild cow-boy,’ — 

an un-American plirase, altogether. The following thrust, however, at the utilita¬ 
rian spirit of the day, is as just as it is felicitous: 


‘ Gloriously comes he there! 

Morn on the hills! One hour of life like this, 

Pays for whole weeks of eare ! 

Earth scarce hath greater bliss : 

Yct‘ angel visits’ arc almost as many 
As visits to the lulls — T/uy turn no penny ! 

The breeze is rising now : 

The purple clouds sail gracefully along ; 

The spiral saplings bow, 

And swell the choral song: 

And from each tree-top, by the free wind stirr’d, 

Floats the rich matin of some grateful bird. 

Man—man alone! of all 
To whom this visible glory hath been given, 

Deemeth the privilege small 
Thus to commune with Heaven : 

There is no bank or rail-road stock on high — 
titnrs arc not gold —pence rain not from the sky !’ 

We cannot take leave of the little w r ork under notice, without thanking the author 
for the enjoyment he has afforded us, — nor at the same time without repeating the 
hope that in his next number lie will give us no cause (through haste or inadver- 
lance) to mingle emotions of regret with those of pleasure—however greatly the 
latter may predominate. 
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‘LA SOMNAMBULA.’ 

The great ‘feature’ at the Park Theatre, during the past month, has been Bel¬ 
lini’s celebrated Opera, La Somnambula. The music is of a character that increases 
in interest and attraction the more it is witnessed ; and surely if the spirit of poor Bellini 
could look down upon the streaming eyes, and countenances of wrapt attention and 
delight, which have evidenced the power of his genius on each night of its display 
through the melting strains of this delicious composition, he would feel assured that 
his short life had not been passed altogether in vain. 

The story’ is exceedingly dramatic, — thus affording a fine opportunity for the display 
of those histrionic powers wliich our English Prima Donna possesses in so eminent a 
degree. The piece opens with a chorus of peasants, expressive of joy and congratulation 
upon the expected marriage between Amina, a peasant girl, (Mrs. Wood,) and Elvino, 
(Mr. Wood.) Liza (Mrs. Conduit) enters, in the midst of their hilarity, and expresses 
her dislike of the gay pageant, being herself enamoured of Elvino, and of course the 
unsuccessful rival of Amina. Alessio, (an amorous peasant, humorously represented by 
Mr. Richings,) desperately bent on matrimony, is extremely jealous of the affections of 
Liza, and most anxious, evidently against the will of the lady — who, by the way, is a 
malicious little body, and something of a coquette — that the wedding-day should be 
fixed. The melancholy song in this part of the piece, and the chorus in praise of Elvino, 
were given with judgment and effect. Amina now' enters, expressing to her friends her 
thanks for their congratulations. The Air, beginning ‘O Love, for me thy pow'er,’ was 
given by Mrs. Wood with deep pathos, and heart-felt expression. On the entrance of 
Elvino, with abound of youthful joyousness, a duct occurs between him and Amina, joined 
by the chorus, during which he presents his betrothed with a ring, and flowers. This 
is executed w r ith all the touching simplicity of the music which composes it. At this 
stage of the piece, Count Rhodolpho (Mr. Brough) arrives, after a long absence from 
his estates, and sings the beautiful Air, ‘ As I view' now these sc< ncs so charming,’ joined 
by Amina, Elvino, and chorus. He is unknown to his tenantry around him at the inn, 
and presently expresses a wish to retire for the night. Liza, the landlady, mentions a 
certain chamber of the house as suited to his accommodation. This chamber is of 
course the haunted apartment, touching w'hieh he is W’arned by Theresa, the mother of 
Amina, (Mrs. Vebnon.) The ‘secna’ descriptive of the appearance of the ghost is a 
most affective bit of expressive humor. Rhodolpho, however, is not to be frightened, 
and determines to cultivate the acquaintance of his ghostship, by taking up his quarters 
in this identical room. Another duet between Elvino and Amina, quite equal to the 
first, closes the first act. 

On the opening of the second act, Rhodolpho is discovered in his chamber, about 
retiring to rest, when suddenly the doors fly open, and Amina, in her sleep, holding a 
lighted candle, walks into the apartment. The acting of Mrs. Wood throughout this 
scene is beyond praise, and is only equalled by her performance in the third act. Rho¬ 
dolpho of course discovers in the Somnambulist, Amina, the whole secret of the haunted 
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chamber, when a pleasing recitative takes place between him and Amina. The latter, 
(dreaming of Elvino,) in a playful manner accuses him of jealousy, and then offers her 
hand, which Rhodolpho takes ; but fearing to awaken her, and doubtful of the propriety 
of remaining alone with her in his own apartment, is about leaving her, when she, still 
dreaming of the marriage rites, seems to see herself, her affianced, and friends, before 
the altar, and describes the peculiarities of the ceremony in words, music, and action, of 
the most expressive character. Rhodolpho at last leaves the chamber, and Amina, in 
her unconsciousness, throws herself upon his bed. Male and female peasants now 
appear, with the Bailie of the village, and Alessio, to welcome him — his rank as Lord 
of the Manor having been discovered. The chorus as they approach the bed, — their 
surprise and suppressed laughter, on beholding a woman, where they expected to have 
found the Count,—were depicted by the whole chorus-troop in a very superior manner. 
Elvino and Theresa now enter, brought by Liza, who, it should be remarked, had been 
'disturbed by the entrance of the supposed ghost, while in the exercise of sundry little 
coquetries, which she was enjoying with the Count, and who, on her escape from the 
chamber, had ascertained the true quality of the spectral visitant. In the malice of her 
heart, she discloses all to Elvino. The scene between Elvino and Amina, on her waking, 
at this discovery, is unexcelled in the musical drama. The surprise of the poor girl — the 
simple ‘Ah! where am I?’ — was uttered by Mrs. Wood in a faultless tone and manner. 
The shame of Amina at the base aspersions now' heaped upon her, — the anguish and 
contempt of Elvino, — the protestations of innocence on the one side, and the menaces 
of conviction, disappointment, and disgust on the other, together w'ith the powerful 
music, — produced an eflect which we have never seen surpassed. The acting, alone, of 
the two principal characters in this scene, would render it one of intense interest. From 
the moment of awaking, to the fall of the curtain, there is a gradual enhancement of the 
violent emotions of rage, jealousy, disappointment, and despair, until they reach a cli¬ 
max wholly unparelleled, as w'e believe, in operatic composition. In the acting and sing¬ 
ing of Mrs. Wood throughout this scene, there is an utter abandonment of every other 
thought and feeling, save the restless agony of innocence despairing in its efforts to clear 
away a foul suspicion, yet still renewing them, at each indignant impulse, with added 
energy. 

The third act of La Sonambula is ‘one entire and perfect chrysolite.’ The opening 
chorus is charming, and the concerted piece between Amina and Theresa, at the melan¬ 
choly appearance of Elvino, with his firm yet tender repulse, is, in its expression of sub¬ 
dued sorrow', in beautiful contrast with the last scene of the second act. The cynosure, 
however, at this stage of the opera, is the solo of Elvino, beginning, ‘ .Still so gently o’er 
me stealing.’ Mr. Wood surprised his most ardent admirers by the fine taste and skill 
which marked the execution of this delicious morceau. It is decidedly the most success¬ 
ful effort of his powers ever exhibited upon our stage. Amina, hopeless of recovering 
the confidence of her betrothed, and exhausted by her suffering, retires within a cottage 
to rest. In the mean time Elvino declares his determination to take Liza to wife. At this 
moment Count Rhodolpho enters, — declares the innocence of Amina, — and explains 
the situation in which she entered his apartment. Elvino will not be convinced, but per¬ 
sists in making Liza his bride, when her shawl, found in the ehambei of Rhodolpho, is 
suddenly produced. This of course ‘settles her business,’ yet still does not satisfy Elvino, 
of Amina’s constancy and truth. At this juncture, however, the innocent girl appears 
upon the roof of the cottage, walking (as in the second act) in her sleep, along the eaves. 
She steps steadily onward, and crosses a rude bridge, suspended from the roof over a 
revolving mill-wheel, and a fearful chasm beneath. As she reaches the middle of the 
bridge, it gives way, with a fearful crash, — yet the Somnambulist continues her perilous 
walk, and reaches the ground in safety. Standing in the centre of the stage, she utters, 
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as before, her feelings in her sleep, and recurring to her forsaken condition, wishes Elvino 
happiness as pure as her own misery is intense. Great as is our admiration of Mrs. Wood, 
we certainly did not deem her capable of the quiet, life-like acting of this and the preceding 
sleeping scene. Elvino is convinced, — Amina restored to his bosom, — the vile plans Of 
Liza are frustrated, — and the whole closes with a Jinale every way worthy of this 
splendid composition. 

It is seldom that a new opera is produced, in the representation of which there is so 
much to praise, and so little to condemn. The orchestra appeared to give more than usual 
attention. Some of the members of that body, however, we must say, want nothing so 
much as a soul, and may be seen, at almost any time, drawing their bows with as much 
nonchalance, and as little feeling, over their fiddle-strings, while executing the finest pas¬ 
sages of Bellini, as is apparent in their expressive countenances while delighting the 
house with the favorite melody denominated 1 Number Six.’ With one or two exceptions, 
the leader is almost the only one who really seems to fed the music before him. Again 
we say, ‘ Give these gentlemen souls, and they will do justice to La Somnambula.’ 

Mr. Brough sung his music with taste and judgment. More practice in the art of 
acting will make this gentleman all that himself or friends may desire. As a singer, he 
has already the full approval of the public. Mrs. Vernon never performed better than in 
Theresa. She executed the music extremely well, and acted the character to admiration. 
Mr. Richings, as Allessio, was quite at home, and made as much of the part as it would 
bear. Mrs. Conduit is no actress: she sings well, but without a particle of emotion. The 
opening cavatina, commencing ‘ Sounds so joyful,’ would have been very effective, could 
she but have thrown a dash of feeling into the words; but there was no expression, or 
rather a very wrong expression, in the manner of her execution. She sang it as if de¬ 
lighted, whereas tnc words themselves express a sentiment the very reverse of pleasure. 
Nevertheless, we can with justice say of Mrs. Conduit, that she has done more in the 
character of Liza toward creating a reputation as a vocalist, than in any other character 
she has assumed. And now, to sum up our approbation in a few words, we close this 
somewhat extended notice, by declaring, that of all the operas ever produced at the 
Park Theatre, — Cinderella alone excepted, — ‘La Somnambula’ is the most eflective, 
and, we predict, will be the most lastingly-attractive: and above every other character 
that we have ever witnessed in the musical drama, we say, in the words of the opening 
chorus of this opera, ‘ Viva Amina V c. 


American Theatre, Bowery. — Booth, (when he is himself,) the first tragedian in 
America, has performed his range of characters at the American Theatre, during the 
past month, to the entire satisfaction of large audiences. His Jago , (played to Hamblin’s 
Olhdlo, which was a fine piece of acting,) was all that Shakspeare intended to represent 
by the character. His Sir Giles Overreach, which we consider his best personation, 
was never played by him with more sustained excellence throughout: and his Richard 
the Third — second only to that of Kean— requires no eulogy. The tent scene, and the 
stormy, bustling action which succeeds, would have done honor to the Great Master of 
this tragedy. Next to his Sir Giles, we should rank Booth's Cassius. It was a bitter, 
impassioned, withering picture of the lean Roman. 


Dramatic Readings. —J. W. S. Hows, — (a gentleman of fine literary and clas¬ 
sical attainments, whose successful debut in Sfujfock, at the Park Theatre, was 
noticed some months ago in these pages, and who has since won an honorable histrionic 
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reputation,) — gave, on the evening of the 28th ultimo, the first of a series of Dramatic 
Readings, at Clinton Hall. The audience was select, but not crowded — owing, doubt¬ 
less, to the great counter-attractions at the other dramatic resorts. After a brief, chaste, 
and pertinent extempore address, Mr. Hows opened with the trial scene in the Merchant 
of Venice. It was a fine intellectual treat — perfectly conceived, and well produced. The 
murder scene from Macbeth was given with startling power; and the scene from The 
Rivals , although of another order of dramatic talent, was equally praiseworthy. The 
whole entertainment, which we lack room to notice in detail, was gratifying to the 
auditory, and highly creditable to the taste and ability of Mr. Hows. 


Bequests. — We are glad to perceive that examples of munificence in private legacies 
and donations, among philanthropists of ample means, are becoming more common 
than formerly in our country. This — to use the tritest of all phrases, for want of a 
better — is as it should be. We have never thought much of those liberal souls who wait 
until death has disrobed them of all they possess, before they consent to part with it. 
Posthumous philanthropy is of all kinds the worst; and so far from venerating the 
memory of one who endows an institution or enriches a community becausthc cannot help 
it, we are inclined to think lightly of his ashes. One of the greatest pleasures that man 
is capable of enjoying, arises from the luxury of doing good. We verily believe that this 
is one cause why Woman makes her gentle way in cheerfulness through the thou¬ 
sand neglects and trials which come to heron the tide of years; why she is resigned and 
happy, even when surrounded with adverse events. Her yearning sympathies and strong 
aflections are ever active — ever abundant. With her, to cheer is to be cheered — to 
relieve, is to be self-comforted. In this matter, the philosophy of the hearth and fire-side 
speaks volumes to the bustling sons of men. It is the key to human felicity; and if the 
sterner sex would but learn the lesson rightly, there would be fur more enjoyment in the 
world. He who sees some asylum, or college, or public charity, thriving, and diffusing 
its benefits to the struggling and the unfortunate, through his influence, has within his 
heart a well of refreshment springing up to enduring vitality. They whose friends and 
relatives rise around to call them blessed while they live — who give to the young enjoy¬ 
ment and hope, and aw’aken the love and gratitude wliich beneficence never fails to 
inspire —‘they are they’ who the most experience the purest happiness while living, 
and are fondly remembered when no more. 


International Copv-right Law. —We intend to fight upon this theme, until our eye¬ 
lids shall object to wag. Right pleased are we to perceive that the seed of discussion on 
this subject is taking root, — and the journalists w ho shall continue their disquisitions 
thereon, will do incalculable sendee to the literature of their country. Since the last 
number of this Magazine w r as issued, we have conversed w ith several members of con¬ 
gress, including some of the most eminent statesmen of the day, who assure us that the 
matter only requires to be properly understood in our national legislature, to be instantly 
acted upon. They deplore the anti-republican piracy of mind by which the literary 
laborers in two great countries are defrauded of their rights, and they seem resolved to 
avert so glaring an evil. In washing success to their endeavors, we do but iterate in 
another shape the just and excellent phrase—‘ God speed the right /’ 
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LITERARY RECORD. 

The Family Commentary. —The sixth number of this work has just been issued 
from the press of William Jackson of this city. There was an interruption in the regular 
appearance of the numbers, occasioned by the death of a gentleman interested in them, 
during a short absence of the Editor in Europe. The publication is now resumed, and 
will appear regularly in monthly numbers, until the work is completed. Several denomi¬ 
nations of Christians in England concurred in the preparation of this work, ‘ to cover,* 
as they said, ‘only that common ground where all evangelical Christians meet, and to 
make a plain and practical exposition of truth and duty, compact in size, moderate in 
price, and suited to Christians of every station, rank, and denomination.’ The work is 
based upon the commentaries of Henry and Scott, the most important ideas of those 
eminent divines being condensed and blended together, so as to form one continuous 
exposition. In addition to this, it is enriched by extracts from more than one hundred 
other writers, in the various departments of Biblical Literature, constituting a kind of 
digest of the most valuable results which eminent critics and divines have arrived at, in 
their study of the Bible. It is published without the text, and may be used with any Bible. 
There is to be united to the work a set of Scriptural Illustrations, of no ordinary cha¬ 
racter. They consist of a series of wood engravings and steel-plate maps, superior to any 
thing of the kind heretofore got up to illustrate or embellish the Bible. They were pre¬ 
pared, as we learn, by a company of proprietors in England, at the average expense of 
from twenty to thirty guineas each. A choice selection from these are to be incorporated 
by the American publisher with the work under notice. The first twelve of these have 
been re-engraved by our distinguished artist, Adams. National pride aside, we think he 
has, in some of them, made no small improvement upon the English originals. To say 
nothing of the others, (which possess great and various merit,) we would instance the 
‘Coast of the Red Sea, near Rephidim and Dophkah,’ as decidedly the best American 
engraving on wood we have ever seen. There is a finish, an atmosphere about it, not 
surpassed by many of the better cuttings on copper or steel. The view of the Nile, and 
the ‘ Approach of the Israelites to Mount Sinai,’ are scarcely less meritorious. 

‘The Year Book.’ — Thus is entitled a handsome volume of upward of a hundred 
pages, recently published by Mr. Charles S. Francis, of this city. It is an astronomical 
and philosophical annual, in three parts, containing: First, —Astronomy; an exposition 
of its principles, and the true method of studying the science: Second , — Extensive astro¬ 
nomical calculations, made for several diflerent meridians and parallels, and fitted for 
general use in all parts of the United States: Third , — Miscellaneous articles, including 
among other matters useful and agreeable, notices of recent inventions, and discoveries in 
the more practical departments of Science and the Arts. The author is Marshall 
Conant, — and judging from a cursory examination, we are of opinion that his work 
supplies a most important desideratum, and that its merits will cause it to find a place 
on the table of most heads of families, and the desk of the man of business. 

The Girl’s Book. — This beautiful volume, now in the press, i9 one of the publications 
of the London Religious Tract Society. It was written by a Mother, whose object was 
to make an entertaining and valuable book, that should have a happy influence upon the 
minds and characters of young Misses. It is intended for a Christmas and New-Year’s 
present, both in this country and in England. It is embellished with an elegant steel- 
engraved frontispiece, and numerous excellent wood-cuts by Adams. It will be pub¬ 
lished by William Jackson, No. 53, Cedar-street, and will be in season for the holidays. 
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‘The Partisan.’ — This latest production of the gifted Simms has been published by 
the Brothers Harper, but at so late a period of the month as to preclude the possibility 
of a notice in the present number. A brief reference to the field of action chosen, and the 
leading dramatis personee, has already appeared in this Magazine. We have given ‘The 
Partisan’ a cursory perusal, and can truly say, that of all the efforts of the author, we 
esteem this, in many respects, the best. Nature, effective imagination, and finedescrip> 
five powers, are its prominent characteristics; and though the somewhat abrupt dose 
of the story may be objected to, with perhaps one or two minor mistakes of judgment, 
the work cannot but take a high rank with its precedent candidates for public favor. 

Mbs. Hemans’ Poetical Works have been published both by Messrs. Grjgg and 
Elliott, and by Thomas T. Ash, of Philadelphia. We prefer the edition of the first 
mentioned house, for several reasons. The execution is much better, the type laigef, 
and the pages more numerous. The one by Ash, however, has the advantage of a 
portrait, — but we are constrained to say that it is rather poorly executed, although it 
is probably faithful enough as a likeness. No volume ought to be marred by slurred 
mezzotints. Portraits, if worth publishing at all, are worthy of being engraved. 

Books for the Young. — Messrs. Taylor and Gould, at the Brick Church Chapel, 
opposite the City Hall, deserve well at the hands of parents, for the many useful and 
instructive little books for children which are issued from their press. Two of these are 
before us,—one entitled ‘Pleasure and Profit, or the Boy’s Friend,’ the other 'Mary 
and Florence.’ The first is a various and pleasing Miscellany, well calculated to have 
a salutary influence in leading the bay to cultivate traits of character which will make 
him a respected, happy, and useful man. The second is a reprint of a small popular 
English volume, designed to give instruction to the young, in a familiar manner, on 
religious subjects, and to point out to them some way in which they might improve their 
dispositions. Both are very pleasing little books, and excellent in tendency. 

Smith’s Geography. — Messrs. D. Burgess and Company, Hartford, Conn., and 
Messrs. W. Marshall and Company, Philadelphia, have recently issued an excellent 
Geography, on the Productive System, designed for academies, schools, and families. 
The author is Roswell C. Smith, Esq., a gentleman who has acquired a favorable 
celebrity by several previous school books. The questions relating to the subjects treated 
o£ are plainly and simply put; and the learner is greatly aided by numerous wood- 
engravings, which assist the memory through the eye. Accompanying the Geography is 
a neat and correct Atlas, in quarto. The work, we are confident, will not be long in 
winning its way to popular favor. 

Robinson Crusoe. — Who has not read the ‘Life and surprising Adventures of Robin¬ 
son Crusoe, of York, Mariner,’ — that most natural and charming history of the inimita¬ 
ble Defoe 1 Few who have — and small is the number of those who have not — but 
will greet with satisfaction the edition of this work just published by the Brothers 
Harper, in a beautiful volume of some five hundred pages, illustrated by fifty-five wood- 
engravings, cut by Adams. In addition to the story proper, the book contains a well- 
written biographical account of the author. 

Db. Bird’s ‘Hawks of Hawk Hollow’ has been much applauded, as a work of 
power, and strong interest; but it is generally deemed the rudest of all his works, in point 
of literary execution. The style is not so elaborate and beautiful as that of his other 
novels; but, once entered upon, the book is one not to be relinquished until its perusal is 
completed. 
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Yarrow Re-visited, and other Poems. — This work, by Wordsworth, alluded to in 
our last as forthcoming, has been issued by Messrs. Bartlett and Raynor, in a neat 
volume of some two hundred and forty pages. It consists of poems of various length, to 
the number of upward of an hundred and twenty. We will not so slander the good 
taste of the community, as to believe that a second edition of these records of the heart, 
wherein the best of thoughts are clothed in the purest words, will not soon be demanded 
at the hands of the publishers. 

Hinton’s United States. — The fifteenth part of Hinton’s History and Topography 
of the United States has recently been published. It is embellished by two fine steel 
engravings, from the burin of Archeb, — the one a view of Schenectady, the other of St. 
Paul’s Church, in this city. The editor is Samuel L. Knapp, Esq., a gentleman whose 
labors in this work, as well as in the popular series of ‘ Picturesque Beauties of the Hudson 
River and its Vicinity,’ — a kindred publication in some respects, — bespeak him well 
qualified for the department which he fills. 

‘Youth’s Keepsake, a Christmas and New-Year’s Gift for Young People,’ has just 
been published by Messrs. John Allen and Company, Boston. It is illustrated by six 
engravings, two of which, ‘ Gabrielle,’ and ‘ George and his Dog,’ — the-first by Ormsby, 
and the second by Gallaudet and Andrew’s, front a charming picture by Fisher, — are 
worth the small price of the book. The matter is appropriate, and superior to much of 
the juvenile literature of the day. The whole is neatly printed, and the binding tasteful. 

Standard Literature. — Mr. George Dearborn has in press, and nearly ready for 
publication, uniform with his series of Standard Literature, the Life and writings of Byron, 
containing all of Moore’s, with many letters, not embraced in Murray’s edition. There 
will also be several poems which are not in the English copy. The type is to be of the 
size of the English edition, and the whole embellished with splendid engravings. The 
same house will soon publish an edition of Dryden’s Works, (uniform with the above 
popular series,) including his Poems, Virgil, prose works, and selections from his Plays. 


Peter Parley’s Almanac. — This is one of those excellent little collections, for the 
production of which the author is widely and justly celebrated. Its class may be 
humble, but it is of itself full of instruction and amusement, judiciously blended, — 
touching, in the happiest manner, upon almost every topic of common interest. Uncle 
Peter uses great plainness of speech, and his inculcations are alw ays wholesome. The 
astronomical portions are familiarly explained, and the w f ork is illustrated by numerous 
wood-cuts. It bids fair to have a wider circulation than any other annual of the season. 

*The Hermitage, a Ballad.’ —A friend in Canada, to whose courtesy we have been 
more than once indebted, has forwarded us a brief Poem, bearing the above title, — the 
production, as we learn, of Mr. Chisholme, a gentleman of fine literary taste and attain¬ 
ments, formerly of Montreal. It is founded on a tradition not unlike the story of ‘Fair 
Rosamond,’ and though somew’hat irregular, is marked by easy versification, and a 
pleasing fancy. 

Halleck’s Poems. — Mr. George Dearborn will issue, in the course of a few days, 
the poems of Halleck, in a style — if we may judge from the portions which we have 
Been of the work—surpassing even that in which the productions of Drake were 
recently presented to the public. 
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English Annual Literature. — The English Annuals for the season have all been 
received by the American importers, Messrs. Wiley and Long. Although we have 
already far exceeded our allotted space, we make room to give the reader, in the language 
of Pantaloon in the play, a ‘curtailed abbreviation compressing the particulars’ touching 
the different nature and prominent merits of these yearly offerings upon the shrine of 
sentiment and taste. We commence with 

The Oriental Annual, — devoted to the illustration of scenes in India. The engra¬ 
vings, of which there are twenty-two, are superb, — especially the views of Muskat, 
the Island of Elephanta, and Bombay. The Tiger-Hunt, too, is exceedingly spirited, 
and ‘ A Hindoo Woman,’ graceful and pleasing. The matter is interesting, and is descrip¬ 
tive, mainly, of the scenes or characters depicted by the artist. 

Jennings’ Landscape Annual we should place next in order of attraction. It has 
twenty-one elaborately-finished plates, representing different scenes in Spain. Of these, 
the Bull-ring, the gorgeous Pnlazza-Real and Catholic procession at Seville, Cordova, 
by ‘ the bright waters of the Gaudalquiver,’ the Prison of the Inquisition, and the Ala¬ 
meda at Cadiz, may be mentioned as surpassingly fine. The descriptive portions of the 
work are good. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual contains twenty-five view’s in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, with corresponding letter-press illustrations, conveying much valuable 
information in regard to Russian scenery, manners, and customs. The pictures of 
Troitska Church, Fontanka Canal, the several views of Kazan Church and Bridge, 
the Admiralty from the Palace-Quay, and the two views of Moscow and the Kremlin, 
are truly admirable. 

The Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual is devoted to the interests of 
piety at home, and to the records of the progress of Christianity abroad — these latter 
furnished by Missionaries who have lived among the people, and who have beheld the 
scenes, described. It contains seventeen plates. Among these are portraits of Morri- 
rison, the first Protestant Missionary, Wilberforce, Mrs. Fry, from a painting by our 
countryman Leslie, and Mirza Mohammed Ali Bey, the softest and most perfect en¬ 
graving in the volume. Nazareth, the Cedar-forests of Lebanon, and the Entrance to 
Mower River, Cape of Good Hope, are good pictures, executed in a very superior 
manner. The Christian Keepsake will be warmly welcomed by intelligent Christian 
readers of taste. 

The English Annual. —This is an elegant ‘Book of Beauty,’—its embellishments 
being mostly portraits of certain ‘noble’ females. A sweet, affectionate face is that of 
the Hon. Mrs. Pelham, yet the features are scarcely more lovely than the solemn dignity of 
Hon. Lady Erskine, or the pure maternal beauty of the Countess Gower. Lady Char¬ 
lotte Bury, although engraved from a painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, has neither 
beauty nor grace. The honorable lady greatly resembles an intoxicated courtezan. 
There are a few' lartffscapes, but they lack variety and interest, being generally noble¬ 
men’s seats, or royal castles. The contents are miscellaneous, — the good alternating 
with the silly. 

Friendship’s Offering. — This annual is printed upon small type, and contains a 
large amount of excellent miscellaneous reading. ‘The Land of Dreams,’ by T. K. 
Hebvey, is worth the price of the book. The plates are eleven in number. Without 
any of them being poor, there is a wide range of merit among them, up to actual ex¬ 
cellence. 

The Forget-Me-Not has eleven plates, many of them fine specimens of art. Among 
the articles, we remark an admirable and most natural sketch, entitled ‘Life in the 
Woods,’ by Col. William L. Stone, of New-York. 
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Christmas. — Before the present month is over, this delightful season will advene. 
Reader, let us anticipate a little, and wish you a merry Christmas. We will take it out 
in patronage, (a vile word, that has no acceptable synonym,) for which we trust we 
shall prove ourselves duly thankful. It is with a sense of pleasure that we desire for 
you every good thing; but we feel solemn, when we think how many lives must be 
sacrificed for your enjoyment What hordes of slaughtered pigs — what hecatombs of 
hens, turkeys, and other barn-door fowls! The idea is something too awful to cherish, 
and we will dismiss it We will merely add, that that reader will best enjoy Christmas^ 
whose responsibilities for literary nourishment sit lightly on his mind; and who enables 
us to say unto him — as old King Lear said to the elements that howled around his 
aged head — „ 

* You owe us no subscription!’ 


Logic. — The correspondent who proposes to give us a series of papers on Logic, is 
informed hereby, that they would not in our view be acceptable to the public. Long and 
abstract dissertations are assuredly out of place in the pages of a various Magazine. He 
who writes on logic, makes a dead onset upon the patience of his reader, with such imple¬ 
ments as Fuller describes, — to wit: 1 with syllogismes, long swords; enthymems, short 
daggers; dilemmas, two-edged swords, that cut both sides; sorites, chain-shot; and for 
the defensive, distinctions, which are shields; and retorts, which are targets, with a pike 
in the middest of them, both for to defend and to oppose.’ 


Fair for the Blind. —Under the direction of the Board of Managers of the New- 
York Institution for the Blind, a Fair will be held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
the 28th, 29th, and 30th days of December, at Niblo’s Garden. We cannot let the occa¬ 
sion pass, without a word*in behalf of an object so humane. Surely, it will prompt 
thousands to ascertain, by personal experiment, that ‘it is more blessed to give than to 
receive,’ — that there is no luxury like the luxury of doing good. 


CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 

Thb present number of the Knickerbocker closes the sixth volume. The Proprietors cannot 
permit the occasion to pass, without expressing their acknowledgments for the steadily-increasing 
favor of the pablic. It will have been seen, it is confidently believed, that no exertions have been 
•pared to render the Magazine all that was promised when its supervision was assumed by its pre¬ 
sent conductors : indeed, it is hoped, that in large and frequent additions to the maximum quota of 
pages per month, — in the eliciting of valuable contributions from eminent writers in both hemis¬ 
pheres,— and in the manner as well as matter of the work, — abundant evidence has been observed 
of a disposition to exceed, rather than to fall short of, the original designs of the Proprietors and 
Editors. It may not be out of place to remark here, that at no period since the establishment of 
this periodical has its literary capabilities, both present and prospective, been more gratifying to its 
Proprietors, or more favorable to the mental enjoyment of its readers, than now. The January num¬ 
ber will commence a new volume : and it is proper to add,— in view of late omissions, in this regard, 
beyond the control of the Proprietors, — that such are now tho arrangements of the mechanical 
department of thi s Magazine, that it will be published with punctuality on the first of every month. 
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